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FOREWORD 


What Mr. Price has written may, perhaps, be described as 
a natural history of missionary propaganda. This means that 
it*is in no sense an attempt to criticize or appraise the value of 
missionary activity itself but rather to describe it disinterestedly, 
as a form of human behavior. 

From such a study we can hope for two things: (1) a more 
adequate conception of the role that missionary activity has 
played and is destined to play in international affairs, and, 
(2) a more intelligent conception of the technique which it has 
employed and can employ in carrying out its purposes. 

While this volume is a description rather than a'n appre- 
ciation of missionary methods, it should, in the end, lay a basis 
for an understanding and intelligent criticism, not only by the 
churchman, whose conscious missionary activity is likely to be 
in terms of the expansion of his particular school of religious 
thought, but by the layman, who is not interested in the expan- 
sion of any particular religious sect or religion but is bound to 
be profoundly interested in the effect of this expansion upon 
economic and political relations of nations and peoples. 

What the missionary activity inevitably does accomplish, 
whether it e3^pressly• wills to do so or not, is to bring the world 
measurably within the limits of a single moral universe. It tends, 
in other words, to create a world, in which every individual 
has the status of a person, with mutual rights and obligations. 

The assumption has been, in majiiy places, that world peace 
was based: (1) upon economic interdependence, so that when we 
once realized the inevitable economic cost of war, war w^ould 
cease to exist; (2) that world peace could be established 
by contract and treaty, and that all that was necessary to 
world peace was a code of international law and a court to 
enforce it. 

But neither economic interdependence nor international 
law are likely to establish and maintain peace except so far as 
they have back of them a common understanding, which rests 
upon a common culture and a common body of fundamental 
beliefs. It is this task of hastening the attainment of a common 
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culture in which races and peoples may share, that constitutes 
the real mission of Christian missions. 

Christianity grew up in a world which in many reipects is 
like our own. The Roman Empire, bringing as it did all the peo- 
ples and cultures of the world together, created a melting pot of 
languages and cultures not unlike that created by the expansion 
of Europe since the end of the fifteenth century. The whole 
world is now in a state of flux and^ the business of foreign missions, 
and of other cultural agencies in this field, is to bring those 
people who are already in physical contact with one another, into 
the more intimate personal and cultural association, — not, to be 
sure, of a single sect, but at any rate of a single world* religion. 

Under those circumstances the intimate but impersonal 
study which the author of this volume has made, through the 
medium of its literature and from personal observation in the 
field, assumes a new imj)ortance. From the point of view here 
suggested, foreign missions, even for the layman, assume an 
importance equal to that of foreign trade or foreign politics. 

The thing that is unique about this volume is its point of 
view. It regards the missionary enterprise as a natural pheno- 
menon and, for the first time so far as I know, seeks to describe 
it disinterestedly in terms of a natural process — a social psy- 
chological process, to be exact. 

This study was begun some eight years ago when the author 
was a student in the Department of Sociology at the University 
of Chicago. The work was carried on during a residence of several 
years in Shanghai, China, where, as editor and educational 
advisor, he had exceptional' opportunity to observe at first hand 
the effects of Western civilization upon the East, especially in 
relation to missions. The present volume, I might add, is the 
first of several others for which materials have already been 
completed and which, it is sincerely to be hoped, may soon follow 
the present publication. 

Robert E. Park 

University of Chicago 


♦On account of Dr. Park’s general point of view, the author assumes that 
he means a “world religion” in which there will be contributions of constituent 
elements by both Eastern and Western civilizations. — Authoe. 



PREFACE 


The propaganda of Western Churches in the Pacific Islands, 
Africa, and Asia, has been shot through with adventure and trage- 
dy — and comedy! — that carry far more than incidental signifi- 
cance. It is well known that Western traders and military have 
met recoil and counter-attack in these parts of the world, as well 
as a more friendly reception. It is not so much appreciated that 
Western promoters of church, school, and hospital have stirred 
individuals and families, classes and castes, tribes and nations. 
The tragedy of the national who tears himsblf out of his family 
circle, a traitor, and joins the alien church, a martyr, or the 
opportunism of the son of the soil who attaches himself to the 
comparatively wealthy alien church group — these are sympto- 
matic of changes which characterize whole cultures and civiliza- 
tions, following in the wake of missionary contacts. And until 
such dramatic and commonplace occurrences in the missionary 
enterprise are vividly portrayed in relation to individual life- 
needs, to numerous group reactions, and to contemporaneous 
cultural changes, judgments regarding “foreign missions” will be 
utterly unsajtisfactory. 

At present, one is prepared to meet differing judgments 
regarding an international influence like missions. The observ- 
ant man knows that the institutions of society are to some extent 
misused by those within them and misunderstood by those with- 
out. The estimates of propaganda by the Western churches, 
however, are so various that we hear of typical sets of opinion 
held by globe trotters, by Occidental business men isolated in 
Oriental port towns, by Western politicians, by hard-headed im- 
perialistic conservatives, by idealistic social radicals, and by the 
ardent supporters of missions. Or, among nationals of non-Chris- 
tian countries, we hear of typical sets of opinion held by conserva- 
tive Orientals or Africans who know the grip of ancient customs, 
by the younger generation of Western educated students, and 
by the poor and the needy among the rank and file of Asia. To 
the student of human behavior and social tendencies, the dis- 
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parity among these opinions is itself significant. He assumes 
that an institution that is carried over from one branch of the 
human race to another by a continuous force of ap})roximately 
thirty thousand emissaries and professedly for the good of the 
other branch of the race, will evoke diversity of opinion, and feels 
that it calls for an investigation into at least the comequences 
of the transfer. He regards such investigation particularly 
important in the present state of international feelings, now so 
unstable and supersensitive in some quarters. The cautious 
sociologist, it should be added, in contrast to those who are more 
positive in the matter, does not expect conclusive studios in such 
a complicated situation until the technique of research is further 
developed, and until cooperation between scientifically trained 
Orientals and Occidentals offsets the bias im^dicit in national 
or racial ideals. 

In lieu of general conclusions of a reliable nature that get 
down into individual experiences, group forces, and cultural 
change, the observations of all degrees of prejudice over a period 
of about a century are utilized in this volume. Sometimes the 
reader will find i)assionatc partisanship in place of impartial and 
painstaking j’ceords of events — but the presentation of that 
partisanship will show him that it is a significant' /ac^. Again 
the reader may at first be disappointed in finding portrayed 
typical situations of a decade, or even half-century ago, instead 
of an account of conditions during the present year — but the 
social tendencies disclosed dn those situations may throw light 
on these current happenings. In spite of the unsatisfactory state 
of the reporting that has been done on missions, the reader will 
discern fundamental ways in which missions have been affecting 
alien civilizations, group activities, and individuals’ experiences. 
And that, he may feel, is worth while and demonstrates the need 
of scientific research into the whole range of effects produced 
by missions. 

This study takes up human reactions; it offers no ‘‘spiritual/’ 
theological or metaphysical interpretations of them. It depicts 
certain processes found in nationalism; it presents no nationalistic 
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program. This social-psychological mode of analysis is not meant 
to be 1 00 ^ obtrusive, but it is hoped that the representation of 
individual incentives (App. II, Sec. 2, a; chap, vii, 202 ff.; xi & 
xii; etc.), and of the way groups influence their members (e.g , 
chSps. ii & xii; vii, 216 ff.; etc.) and protect themselves (e.g., 
chap, vii, 205 ff.; etc.), to mention two or three items only, may 
be interesting for their possible application to wider fields. If a 
disproportionate amount of si)ace seems to be given to anti- 
missionary and neutral reactions, it is only because the pro- 
missionary native and the eonvert may bo later treated almost 
exclusively in a projected volume on Missions and Social Change. 
The perspective of this study and the problems involved in the 
analysis of the data, are discussed in the Introduction and the 
Appendices. 

Indebtedness to teachers who have stimulated me in develop- 
ing the point of view employed in this volume cannot bo estimated. 
Dr. William I. Thomas, Dr. Edward S. Ames, Professor George 
H. Meade, Dean Albion W. Small, and Dr. Robert E. Park are 
foremost among them. To the last-named I am indebted also 
for early encouragement and for careful examination of my en- 
tire materials in uncompleted form. The courtesies of reading 
the completed manascript and offering helpful suggestions, I 
owe to Dr. Alexander A. Goldenweiser of the New School for 
Social Research, New York City, and to Dr. Robert S. Wood- 
worth of Columbia University. Among others who have read 
all or parts of the manuscript are two missionary authors. Dr. 
James B. Webster of Shanghai College, Dr. Herbert S. Rudd, 
recently of West Unior^ University, Chengtu, China, and my 
colleague in educational publishing and distribution, Mr. Marshall 
Dunn 

Criticisms, suggestions, detailed first-hand descriptions of 
any relevant cases, and information as to particularly exact 
socio-psychological data in this general field of contemporary 
culture contact, I shall gratefully welcome. 

Maurice T, Price 
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INTRODUCTION 


PERSPECTIVE OF THE FIELD, RELEVANT STUDIES, 
AUTHOR’S PROCEDURE 

(Abstract:— Study of a culture-contact situation due to institutionalized 
religious propaganda. Related work by anthropologists and sociologists. Mis- 
sionary literature. Writer's materials and purpose. Sketch of contents.) 

1. POINT OF VIEW AND SCOPE 

From the theoretical point of view adopted for this study, 
the personnel of Protestant Christian propaganda, its churches, 
schools, hospitals, and printing presses, and all that goes on in 
connection with them, are an introduction into non-Christian 
countries of cei'tain aspects of Occidental civilization. In con- 
sidering them as imi)ortations from an alien source, we are study- 
ing what tlie anthropologists call culture-contact and cross- fertiliza- 
tion of cultures. Human behavior as'pects of culture are stressed, 
however, rather than buildings, tools, and material objects in 
general. 

When these innovations first appear, they come as interests 
of a particular group; they come integrated with an institution 
called the Christian Church; they represent, in fact, the importing 
into non-Occidental countries of the Christian Church’s version 
of Occidental culture. 

The impingement and infiltration of this special version of 
alien culture, then, arc not merely accidental, casual, and un- 
directed. They are initiated by deliberate propaganda and manipu- 
lative effort on the part of the Church institution and its individual 
representatives . 

The present volume is confined largely to non- Christian 
reactions to the propaganda. The personnel and technique of the 
propaganda, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the more 
permanent effects of the manipulative effort and of the reactions 
to it, are left for later treatment. 

Incidentally, the fact that the innovating institution repre- 
sents the Christian religion, attempting to ‘^convert” adherents 
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of other faiths and to integrate them within its organization, 
requires that any analysis of the situation becomes 'part an 
analysis of certain aspects of Christian and 71071- Christum religious 
experience and culture. It should be noted in addition, that the 
definite cultural objective of the innovating forces and Hhe 
strangeness of the interacting peoples to one another, facilitate 
observation by throwing up into high relief the group accom- 
modations and individual adjustments which develop, and hence 
the cultural values, including religious values, which are involved. 

2. RELEVANT STUDIES 

Anthropological Study of ‘‘Primitive” Peoples.- -Tliose who 
have actually grappled with the problem of complex influences 
between different pcioples with the most critical procedure, arc 
the anthropologists. They recognize this as their field. Yet 
within it they have confined themselves largely to the study of 
such tools and ornaments, language, ceremonies, fonns of social 
relationship, etc., as have been ado])ted into some '‘primitive” 
group long enough ago to be firmly established as features of its 
culture — which means that the actual physio-psychological pro- 
cess of ado})ting new cultural features with its sentiment, passion, 
appreciating and evaluating as];)ect, and inodes of behavior not 
represented by objects, is necessarily omitted. Undcu' tlie name 
of “diffusion of culture,” the transfer from one group to another 
of such culture traits as they could study thus, was so overstress- 
ed by one school of anthropologists that the “critical ethnologists” 
and their followers have repudiated much of their work and finally 
adopted a combined historical and psychological method which 
has thus far resulted in few generalizations upon the problem of 
cross-fertilization of cultures. Our field, they have scarcely been 
able to touch.* 

♦There is reason to hope, however, that such restriction of their field may 
not prevent them from an interest in contemporary <*.oritacts between the modern 
Occident and Oceanic, African, and Oriental peoples. 

In the first place they have given disproportionate attention to jirimitive 
peoples because (1) they wore at first interested in origins; (2) they could get at 
cultural principles easier in theless complex material; and (3) they saw whole 
cxilture-systems being broken up in the onslaught of alien peoples upon the 
primitive groups. At the same time they have averred that their field includes 
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Sociological Investigations of Immigrants and Race Mixture. — 

It is investigation into contemporary immigration to the United 
States and the social and racial problem of intermingling peoples 
there, by recent sociologists, that provides us with materials more 
anafagous to those obtainable in our field and with analyses more 
relevant. The five-volume monograph of Thomas and Znaniecki 
on The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, [Thomas,] 
Park and Miller’s Old World Traits Transplanted, Reuter’s The 
Mulatto in the United States, Richmond’s Social Diagnosis, and 
other investigations of merit in this field* contain orientations, 
methods, and conclusions that can hardly be overlooked by the 
vstudent of culture- and racc-contacts in other parts of the world. 
The fact that the writer gained access to these works only alter 
most of his materials had been collected and his analyses made, 


complex as well as simple cultures and the sweep of history as well as its 
earlier periods, (hl.g., Marett, Anthropology, 11-12.) 

In the second place, Spencer and other ‘‘evolutionists” of the more rigid 
type previously debarred the study of culture-contact with their hypothesis re* 
garding the urge tow^ard uniform stages of culture; “diffusionists” like Graeb- 
nor went to the other extreme and aroused aversion to it by the exclusive or 
uncritical dependence upon it in explaining cultural similarities; and now the 
latest oriti(;al workers are taking it up incidentally as they attempt to tracjc the 
features of a given culture to their historical antecedents. (Goldenwoiser, 
‘‘Four Phases of Anthropological Thought,” Pub, of the Amer. ISocioL Soc., XVI 
(1921), 50-09.) 

On the one hand, then, we have such enthusiastic statements as the follow- 
ing one by Rivers; “If the task of otlinological analysis is to have any chance 
of success, a number of preliminary problems will have to be settled. There 
will liavo to be determined liow far elements of culture carried from one part of 
the world to another tend to disa})pear or become modified, and what are the 
causes which lead to this disappearance or modification. There has also to be 
settled liow^^ far introducod influences can modify the native culture and produce 
customs and institutions which were not present before tlie blending of the two 
peoples, but only came into being as a result of their contact.” (Rivers, Jonks, 
and Morley, Reports Upon the Present Condition and Future Needs of the Science 
of Anthropology, 31.) On the other hand, when wo encpiiro how far this interest 
in cross-fertilization of cultures has produi‘ed any atlack of our particular field, 
even by diffusionists, the outlook changes. Thurnwald, in a discussion of such 
fusion processes as occur in Ruddhistic, Islamic, and Christian propaganda, 
states: “Diese Vorgange naher zu untersuchen, haben bisher die EthnologeiX 
unterlasson, welcho auf Gbertragimgen grosses Gewdclit logen.” ( Vorschlage zur 
psychologischeti 17 ntersuchung prhnitiver Menschen, 8.) However, at present the 
historico -psychological methofl has been applied in our field by at least one 
worker. Paul Radin in his study of the Peyote cult of the Winnebago (Amer- 
ican) Indians, and of one of its members, has shown how' certain features of 
Christianity have been taken over in toto and some with decided modification as 
a result of Christian influences. (Radin, “A Sketch of the Peyote Cult of the 
Winnebago: A Study in Borrowing,” Jour, of Relig. Psy., Ill (1914), 1-22, 
Radin, The Autobiography of a Winnebago Indian.) 

*See Bibliography in Appendix III. 
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may account for the fact that his procedure does not show more 
likeness to that which some of them employ; at the sa*me time he 
has tried out other methods and points of view which he hopes 
may have a value of their own. 

I 

Missionaries’ Writings. — We are not overlooking tlie vast 
amount of literature produced by missionaries themselves. We 
shall use materials from it continually. However, it docs not 
lay any claim to comprehensive or scientific treatment of tlie 
process wc are studying, from the socio-psych ological point of 
view. Written by men absorbed in the problems of ‘'putting 
over” an chterjmse on the field and of keeping a constituency at 
home ill touch with aspects of it that a])])eal to them, it is 
necessarily restricted and colored by these cii cumstances. Even 
so, an increasingly realistic point of view has been brought to 
i)car upon their rich first-hand experiences. And, whereas a few 
of them have always done work upon the literature and the 
customs of the ])cople which has been of high rank,^ their 
Writings are now showing evidences of the emi)liasis on ]isy- 
chology and sociology prevalent in the West. Warneck with 
a study of Animists’ reactions to (.Iiristianity; Kato and An- 
nett with studies of conversion experiences in »Tapan and India, 
respectively; Webster with a study of the missionary group’s 
motivation; and Farquhar with a study of the antagonistic 
and the constructive reactions of non-Christian groups in India; 
— each has made a realistic attack ujion some phase of the 
propagandic x^rocess." One of the most significant tilings about 
these writers is their recognition of the great complexity of 
the xiroblem, of the meagerness of xircscnt findings, and of the 
necessity, as Warneck jnits it, “to have as exhaustive an 
estimate as jiossible of the natural factors which come into 
operation as allies of heathenism or of tlie Gospel.”^* It is 


♦Parallel to this is an appreciation by missionaiy and otherChristian leaders 
in the West of the importance of this critical investigation for both the above 
practical motive and for further theoretical ones as nell. Brown, in Modern 
Mi&sions in the Far East, declaies: “What is it which differentiates Christianity 
from all the other religions? What gives it its convicting and converting power 
over the men whom it drawls under its spell? This is a question which it is hard 
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toward the clarification and development of the naturalistic 
mode of analysis — applied by these authors as an accessory to 
their promotion activity — that the writer’s work is offered as a 
contribution. 

• 3. AUTHOR’S PROCEDURE 

Materials. — It was after some twelve years of close acquaint- 
ance with the prosentatiou of Protestant (Christian missions which 
is made amongst the Occidental constituency supporting them, 
that, about ten years ago, the writer began to inquire into their 
processes and effects from a comparative and human behavior 
])oint of view. He selected for study re])r(^sentatiye sources — 
autobiographies and biographies of both converts and .mission- 
aries; representative statements and observations by indigenous 
leaders, both non-Christian and anti-Christian; an hidia Ceymis 
ro])ort and a South African Native Affairs Commission rei)ort; 
observations also of travellers, ethnologists, etc., from the West; 
Western criticisms of missions and apologc^tics for missions; the 
nine volumes of the Edinburgh Report of the World Missionarij 
Confere7ice h(dd in 1910 and the issues of the Inter national 
Review of Missions, whicli lias succeeded it. 

Aim.— It was difficult to secure personal co-o|)eration on 
any large scale from many who were ready to give it, on account 
of the difficulty of presenting to them the behavicu’ point of view 
applied to our problem, in a convenient concrete form. Aside 
from the quite liinited boundaries of what has been called the 
jisychology of religion, there is 7io in(roducior[i worh which shows 
what it means to ap])ly the socio-psychological point /)f view to 
the classifying and inter])reting of data in this field. And for the 
there is no outline sketch of religion, missionary work, 
or the behavior aspects of culture-contact, and no tentative 
presentation of problems to be attacked. Indeed, it requires 

for us to answer impartially, living as we do in the onvironnienf. where Chris- 
tianity has been at home for centuries uni il it has })0(^omo ])ractically synonymous 
for many of us with all that wo know as religion [he miglit have added, “and 
morality”]. But on the foreign fiekl it is not so. Jhlere Cfiristianity meets other 
faiths of hoary antiquity, and men who have known vital religion in other forms. 
We have here therefore the ideal scene for the scientific study of the Christian reli- 
ligion.'^ (Italics ours.) (P. 50 .) 
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jjearch through a great many sources to obtain facts of individual 
and group behavior varied enough to warrant eithef a critical 
treatment of statistics now available or proposals for comparable 
units to be used in gathering more explicit quantitative data. 
The aim of this and complementary volumes by the author is in 
no way, therefore, to offer summary conclusions on the nature and 
function of missions. It is to contribute^ rather, toward outlining 
the field, trying out points of view for classifying and analysing 
data, delineating pi'^obleins to be attacked, and 2^reparing the ground 
for more precise definitions of categories, comparable miits, etc^ 
From the metliodological point of view, the way in which it han- 
dles the concrete vivid material of the missionary impact, is but 
the first stoi); it is hoped that this step may facilitate localized 
investigations of importance to the sciences of human hahavior 
and of society, as well as to the individuals and groups studied, 
A more technical discussion of our objective, problems, methods,, 
and categories, will be found in Appendix I. 

4, OUTLINE OF PRESENT STUDY 

In the body of the book a birds-eye view is taken, first, of 
the different ways in which non-('hristian peoples act and feel 
about the (yiristian Church’s attempt to proselyte them (Chapter 
I). It is immediately evident that group relationships and loyal- 
ties arc a crucial factor in their attitudes (Chapter II), Jn order 
to get into closer grip with other important factors, those reac- 
tions which are initial and temporary are dealt with separately 
(Chapter III), so as to avoid confusing them with the more 
permanent responses which are the concern of the rest of the 
volume. These latter are now divided into the non-apx)roving 
and the api^roviiig responses, the one set droj)ping out of view 
after its analysis has been taken up (Chapters IV- VIII) and the 
other set (Chapters IX and X) leading on in some cases through 
a transition period (Chapters Xl-XIlI) to conversion and 
membership in the alien group. 

The problem is to get deeper and deei)er into the root causes 
for the different reactions of non-Christian peoples. In the case 
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of initial and temporary resiyonses (Chapter III), it is a compara- 
tively simple matter to see what possibilities the data hold. 
With persistent forms of response (Chapter IV and following) the 
situation is more difficult. An orientation clears away the haze 
from certain popular explanations of indifference and opposi- 
tion such as ‘‘tolerance,” “race-antagonism,” etc. (Chapter IV). 
Then the concrete material on habitual iion-appi’oval is examined 
as the data presents it — namely, as professed causes of non-appro- 
val. As such it falls into plausible categories like “Difference 
in Mores,” “Group Attitudes,” “Vested Interests,” etc., used in 
popular sociological discussions (Cha])ters V-VI)^^ But when 
critically examined with the reader, this interpretative classifica- 
tion docs not allow the differentiation of driving, stimulat- 
ing, and conditioning factors that is necessary for adequate^ 
analysis from the standpoint of causal sequence; and certain 
theoretical bases of analysis arc tlierofore briefly pro])Osed — 
which are more elaborately discussed in Appendix II — to 
make up the deficiency. Applying the pro])osed point of view 
illustratively to data in the preceding chapters brings out 
vividly a fundamental animus behind such non-approving 
behavior (Chapter VII). Inferences are then drawn and sug- 
gestions made toward the more exact analysis of the whole 
body of non-approving behavior from this fresh point of view 
(Chapter VIII). 

The method for classifying and analysing data having been 
worked out with the reader during the examination of non- 
Christians’ rejections of Christian missions, it is aj)plied, “in the 
rough” and without any preliminaries, to their approving 
responses (Chapters IX and X). 

But missionary agencies are no more willing to stop 
with persistent approval than with initial and temporary 
approval. Candidacy for church membership is the first formal 
goal set for all non-Christians they can influence. The final 
chapters in our treatment of non-Christian reactions to the 
Protestant missionary enterprise, therefore, are devoted to 
the. socio -psychological aspects of the transition stage where 
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approvers become candidates for church membership (Chapters 
XI-XIII). 

A sumjnary sketch is given covering the field of the study 
without restriction to the categories previously employed 
(Chapter* XIV). 

Obviously, the reason the reader is thus taken into the 
writer’s confidence is that the book does not ])retend to present 
finalities. As it is claimed in A])])en(lix I, only when more ex- 
act end detailed records arc available, can the method of analy- 
sis be greatly refined. On the other hand, since one of the most 
important tilings to bo done in the meantime is to dcmionstrate 
tlie inadecpiacy of ])i‘esent materials and modes of analysis, 
the reader is taken tlnoiigli the steps by which the writei’ found 
current notions of the propaganda unsatisfactory and was led 
into the new' method of handling it suggested in (1ia])ter VI [ 
and following, and critically discussed in Ap])endicos 11 and 1. 
The t(^chni(pie of socio-])sychology is in its infancy, but that 
does not nuian that the materials and categories now' available 
may not disped many illusions and give many clues to more 
adequate interpretations of human experience. 

: 

BIBLlOORxXPHICAL NOTES 

1. Ethnological Studios by Oodring- 2. Sec Bibliograpliy at the end of the 
ton, Junod, Roscoe, Strehlow, and book for full titles, publisliers, and 

others; translations of Oriental dates, 

classics by iiiissioiiaries to the Far .‘h VVarnook, 25. 

East; etc. 



QHAPTER I 

BOW NON-CHRISTIANS REACT TO MISSIONS 
(The Salient Forms of Response and Non-Response) 

To the African and to the untutored masses in Oriental » 
countries, the Prytestant Christian propagandists first appeared 
as strange foreigners — white magicians ih huge boats, or ■'foreign 
devils,” the name by which the white man is still called in so^no, 
parts of Japan and China. The uncanny alien settled in their 
country, learned their language, and talked and talked and 
talked to whomever might be curioas or interested. After a 
while he induced some of them to join a group of which he was ‘ 
the leader, to visit continually a place where there were long 
speeches and certain peculiar ceremonies — some of these most 
mysterious — and to promise compliance with his peculiar code 
and that of his Book (the Bible). Not only did those followers 
adhere to strange “doctrine” or “worship,” but they broke off 
sacred and inviolable customs and even severed relations with 
their own people, a heinous crime. < 

More foreigners eftme. More of the people went to listen 
to them, to attend their schools, to accept their medicines. ^ They 
even let their children live in the schools or the homes of ^hese* 
foreigners from the time they could walk till they were * of 
marriageable -age.l* In this way many of the children came to 
wear the fordi^ dress, used foreign toothbrushes, pencils, and 
books, learned to sing the foreigners’ music — ^in brief, worshipped 
and worked and played as did the foreigners. The new generation 
were separated and estranged from their own people. Of course 
they had acquired some “knowledge” and were much more 
clever thsm they would have been otherwise. But thfey wejee 
lost, lost to tlie foreigner, lost from their own people. , 

*Bibliographical Notes corresponding to those elevated numbers will bo 
found at the end of each chapter. 
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Consciotisly Or unconsciously, the foragn missionary had, 
by his entrance, brought about a situation in which were all the 
elements of a conflict, fundamental if not tragic. 

* ^ To 'the ord^inary student of social phenomena these Pro- 
testant diiri^aft propagandists are representatives of an alien 
dviltetion of" culture, whp enter another country from their 
. abd, in various degrees, bring its people under the control 
of their foreign beliefs, standards of conduct, sentiments, and 
organization — ^they were invaders, imperialists with an aggressive 
« well-defined colonial policy. Organized foreign propaganda 
by Protestant Christian missions, with about thirty ,, thousand 
ii^orted agents, thousands of schools, millions of pages of 
lit^ifature, and a host of miscellaneous utensils and customs, 
constitutes a cultural impact, a provocative ‘‘stimulus’^ or 
^‘attack,’’ of enormorts proportions. Naturally there are re- 
actions — something has to happen. And the reactions of native 
cultures cover a wide range, from the most violent antagonism of 
the Turkish Mohammedan, on the one hand, to the open welcome 
of oppressed hill tribes in India, on the other. 

To examine and analyze the outstanding types of these 
d&ferent reactions to the impact of Protestant Christian pro- 
paganda in foreign countries, is our first *stei) in this study. If 
they Are significant, we can go further. The student of social 
phenomena wants, first of all, to see clearly, to objectify where 
possible, the reactions of African and Oriental; through them, he 
cah get at the salient effects upon the native of the propagandist’s 
organized activities, sentiments, and beliefs. 

The*’^ kinds of reception given to Christian propaganda are as 
different, of course, as are the individuals and groups to whom it is 
offered. Any classification of them is more or less arbitrary. 
Yet, such is necessary for analysis. The large amount of data 
examined by the writer seems to fall logically into these rough 
catej^ories: ' 

(1) First impulsive reactions, or, initial temporary 
responses. 

(2) Indifference, or, lack of any permanent response. 
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More permanent responses: C 

(3) ^ Resistance^ or, passive opjposition?' 

(4) Counter-attachy or, active opposition; 

(5) Connivance ami tacit cooperation ^ or^ pa^ive re- 
ceptivity, and 

(6) Readiness to join the new groupy pr, aetivg re- 
ceptivity. ' 

This is a cross-section view, each category designating only ou4 ' 
stage in a changing process; for, if the missionary preaches o^ 
teaches long enough, he will soon secure all of these types *oi, 
reaction. We might very profitably take any one of the specifiq 
propagandic agents and examine the different forms of response 
to it, serially, as effects of one particular form of stimulus. „ To 
illustrate this method of study w^o shall mention the proj)agandist’s 
educational work and point out different responses to it. The 
cross-section point of view allow's a comprehensive sketch of all 
agencies at the same time, howwer, and so we are adopting it in 
the main. The existence, not the analysis, of these salient 
types of reaction is our concern now, beginning with the initial 
temporary reactions, 

1. FIRST IMPULSIVE REACTIONS 
(Initial Temporary Responses) 

The first time Africans or Asiatics are brought face to face 
with the foreign propagandist — with his strange physiognomy i 
and dress, his house, his preaching and singing, his schools and 
his churc|ies — ^their attention is arrested. 

'"The unsophisticated African entertains aversion to white 
people, and when, on accidentally or unexpectedly meeting a 
w^hite man he turns or takes to his heels, it is because fie feels 
that he has come upon some unusual or unearthly creature, some 
hobgoblin, ghost, or sprite; and wdien he does not look straight 
* a white man’s face, it is because he believes in the "evil eye,’ 
ipd that an aquiline nose, scant lips, and cat-like eyes afflict 
him. The Yaruba word for a European means a peeled man, and 
to many an African the white man exudes some rancid odour not 
agreeable to his olfactory nerves.”^ 

The black preacher’s explanation of the unsophisticated Afri- 
can’s hasty retreat from the white would probably be no mor^ 
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sur{)ri8ing to most young missionaries than native explanations 
by Chinese and Japanese of their aversions (if we oould obtain 
them), even after tljey have become familiar with the white 
skins, light-colored eyevS, strange odor, and alien manners of 
Europearf and Arherican. 

Yan Phou Lee’s statement is typically incomplete, relating 
how anothW Chinese boy and himself, who had been invited to 
a certain gathering by Americans with whom they were visiting, 
bolted, when they saw what this innocent meeting turned out 
to bof “ ‘It is a church,’ said my companion in Chinese. We 
were confirmed in our suspicions on peeping in and seeing the 
people risje to sing. ‘Church! church!’ we muttered, and rushed ^ 
from the edifice with all the speed we could command. We did 
not stop till we get into our room, while our American friends, 
surprised at this move on our part and failing to overtake us, 
went back to the church. 

A “foreigner” may be at a peculiar disadvantage in inter- 
preting initial responses. 

Several years ago a missionary in China was preaching in a 
country chapel to a large crowd mostly made up of “raw 
heathen.” Few of the crowd showed any interest. But one 
man at. the back of the assembly showed from the beginning of 
the talk an extreme interest in the speaker. He moved from 
his seat at the back to one nearer the front. The missionary 
noticed him and began to center his reiharks upon this man. 
The man moved again, when a vacancy occurred, to the very 
front of the crowd, all the time appearing to drink in literally 
every word as it fell- from the preacher's mouth. At the end of 
the sermon the missionary invited inquirers to remain. This 
man remained and the missionary went to him first, because of 
the intense interest that the man has been manifesting. 

“Yes, I want to ask you a question,” answered the Chinese, 
to a request for some expression from him, “I have been 
watching all through the service that gold tooth in your mouth, 
’and I would like to know if it grew there, or how you got it, 
and whether it is real gold.”** 

A “native”* seems at little better advantage when his 

♦This word “native” is used with no connotation of depreciation. In 
speaking of the inhabitants of the countries to whom missionaries are sent, 
w© are under necessity to employ either “natives,” “non-Christians,” or 
“nationals” continually. “Foreigner,” by which we often designate the 
Oc^Mental immigrant to these countries, often has as much derogation 
iditached to it in these lands as “native” may have among Occidentals. 
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preconceptions have been colored by an exotic? group of people; 
i*e., by their concepts and feelings. 

The noted Necsima, founder of Doshisha University in 
Japan, wrote from Annaka, Japan, in 1874: “I preached to a 
large audience in a Buddhist Temple. . All the priests . in that 
community came to listen to the preaching of the new religion, 
and also the whole of the magistrates of Takasaki, a :^eighboring 
city of 15,000 inhabitants. They are hungry and thirsty for ^ 
the Christian truth. 

We cannot help suspecting Neesima’s interpretation o£ "his 
fellow-countrymen’s curiosity as ‘‘hunger and thirst” for Cljins- 
tian truth, as being extremely naive; fo ' Buddhist priests in 
China to-day rent their temples for conferences of the. Young 
Men’s Christian Association with the same innocent ignorance 
that the Y. M. C. A. movement aims most assuredly at their 
superccssion.* 

These instances all have the appearance of being temporary. 
They are initial responses based upon superficial impressions; 
chance happenings may reverse them. To avoid gross mis? 
calculation in his early efforts, the propagandist, as well as the 
student, must recognize them as such, if it is possible to do so. 
He will then want to discover any ascertainable causes of these 
first reactions so that Ife may be on the look-out for them, utilize 
them, or remove them in his relations with the people. 

2. INDIFFERENCE 
(Lack of any Permanent Response) 

Accounts of the indifference which often follows the first 
reactions to the missionary’s propaganda, show the same naivete, 
the same inability to perceive the actual causes of response. 
Though they themselves exhibit the most alien behavior and 
notions, missionaries to Burmah, for example, are yet utterly 
taken back by the apathy, inertness and indifference w^hich their 

♦The use of Buddhist temples by Christians is a familiar occurrence in 
missionary work. Timothy Richard once went to a priest and ‘^explained to 
him the meaning of the ceremony” so as to get permission to use his temple 
for converts to dress in after a baptismal immersion. We should like to. have 
the explanation verbatim! Richard, 96 . 
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preaching nieetg: it is blatant; and the theologico-philosophical 
problems ol sin, of pain, of injustice and inequality seem to 
concern only a few! 

Here are typical extracts from Livingstone’s Journal, 
apropos of this discovery: 

‘""Banks of Chobe, Sunday, May 15th. — Preached twice to 
about sixty people. Very attentive. It is only divine power 
which can enlighten dark minds as these. . . . The people seem 
, to receive ideas on divine subjects slowly. They listen, but never 
.suppose that the truths must become embodied in actual life. . 

“Sundaj^ 19th June. — good and attentive audience, but 
immediately after the service, 1 went to see a sick man, and 
when 1 returned toward the Kotla, 1 found the chief had retired 
into a hut to drink beer; and, as the custom is, about forty men 
were standing singing to him, or, in other words, begging beer by 
that means. A minister w'ho had not seen so much pioneer service 
as I have done would have been shocked to see so little effect pro- 
duced by an earnest discourse concerning the future judgment, 
blit time must be given to allow the truth to sink into the dark 
mind and produce its effect. The earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the glory of the Lord — that is enough. We can 
afford to work in faith, for Omnipotence is pledged to fulfill the 
promise.”® 

After years of effort to explain and,, persuade, they them- 
selves have come to know and to expect that large numbers who 
‘‘hear the doctrine” will not accept it. Some missionaries dismiss 
the subject by saying that the great mass of certain peoples are 
‘‘hard of heart,” or “given over to the works of the Evil One.” 
These expressions are applied to Asiatic and African by several 
sectarian groups. Other missionaries, with a more modern point 
of view, take social causes more and more into consideration; 
yet these, too, are likely to ascribe large importance to teaching 
and the intellectualistic factor in general. 

Speaking of Africa as a whole, a Commission of the Edinburgh 
World Missionary Conference of 1910 remarks rather pointedly: 
“The animistic peoples of Africa would seem to be in no way dis- 
satisfied with their religion, or are so only in isolated instances.”^ 

In view of the numbers of Bibles and amount of “Christian 
literature” spread throughout Asia by missionary agencies, and 
the personal advertising which Christianity has had th^re during 
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the last century, it might be said that vast numbers of people 
have proven indifferent.* However, on the whole we are con- 
sidering here only cases or regions where Christianity has been 
somewhat persistently presented. 

In many places, as the Report (of the above conference) says 
with regard to work in Ceylon, “We should not be blind to the 
fact that the results of missionary work have been compara- 
tively meagre.”® 


3. RESISTANCE 
(Responses of Passive Opposition) 

Various explanations of the meagre results of certain mission 
work give an impression of hidden forces which consciously or^ 
purposely resist. Commissions of The World Missionaty Cour 
ference of 1910 gave many instances which may come under 
such a heading. 

For instance: “Since the year 1840 the Brethren have 
carried on work among the Indians along the River Berbice. 

A great many attempts have been made to carry on mission work 
among the Indians of Brazil, but after a few years all of them 
were relinquished because of apparently insurmountable ob- 
stacles.”*-^ 

In 1912 Inazo 0. Nitobe of Japan frankly stated: 

. . Christianity is only tolerated in Japan, and not 
publicly recognized a*s are Shinto and Buddhism. The Imperial 
Constitution, however, secures religious freedom tO all. . .At 
the present time ... the Vice-minister of Home Affairs, by 
conviction a faithful Buddhist, and a man of large heart and of 
wide outlook, has launched the idea ... of bestowing upon 
V Christianity government recognition . . 

Close scrutiny of the non-Christian civil groups, or of the re- 
ligious sects, social castes, and families in any such regions 
often discloses a quite definite attitude of resistance. 

Warneck, a twenty year veteran among the Animists asserts 
that “tlie animistic heathen by no means fall into the arms 
of Christianity; rather they withstand it actively or passively 
... Of course, heathenism does not. always aggressively assail 
the Gospel and its messengers, for fanaticism is not one of its 

♦Those familiar with the history of organized Christianity in the West refer 
to it continuously in book and magazine, to prevent discouragement by slow 
#,^^Progr©S8 in contemporary missions. See Fullani, 167. 
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characteristics, and where open conflicts arise, very often they 
are the outcome of other motives. But the experience of mission 
work shows that nowhere has heathenism, at the first, %ny desire 
to know anything about the new religion.^i^ 

Such an attitude may be called passive only because it does 
not strike back upon the propagandist. It is a legitimate ques- 
tion as to whether a large part of those who come into relation 
with Christian forces do not take on this attitude of passive 
opposition. It is not easy for the casual observer to ascertain, 
particular^ where Oriental etiquette demands outward courtesy 
towards all who are not directly treated as enemies. It usually 
requires for detection a knowdedge of the intra -group situation 
in any unpermeable or unresponsive group and of the motives 
on which they are based. Resistance is easily camouflaged, 
and hence, easily overlooked by the observer. 

4. COUNTER-ATTACK 
(Responses of Active Opposition) 

Warneck’s statement about Aiiimists’ opposition to Chris- 
tianity may appear as a warning to the reader against hastily 
assuming that peoples of one general culture level always take 
the same attitude. His caution is supported in this case by the 
fact that Animists (using that word in his own loose sense, of 
course,) in certain islands of the Pacific have murdered Christian 
propagandists. 

“The first missionary who visited Sumatra was courteously 
but decidedly told to go away. The two who followed were 
murdered and eaten. Then came the Rhine missionaries, whose 
first messengers had to fight with a resistance they found it hard 
to subdue.’’i 2 

Even so, it is quite possible that both indifference and violent 
opposition may be only initial and temporary, in the case of 
primitive peoples. 

With regard to Melanesian missions, notably those of New 
Guinea, the Report says: “Great results have been achieved, 
but at great cost of labour and life. Indeed, of the South Sea 
Islands generally, it may be said that their evangelization has 
contributed a long list to the roll of martyrs; but the sacrifice 
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has borne rich fruits, and the question of their complete 
evangelization is largely one of time, patience, and persistency. 

In peoples of more complex culture, there is also evidence of 
a shifting of attitudes, though it may be in a different direction. 
The History of Christianity in Japan by Otis Cary illustrates 
this forcibly. Farquhar, who has given us the best general 
account of the rise of modern religious and social reform move- 
ments in India, traces in some detail the gradual evolution of the 
Somaj reformation movements, and then, following this, the 
transition on the part of the more stable culture groups of 
India from their passive attitude to a lively opposition. 

In summary of the latter, he says: 

“ . . . From about that date [1870] a great change manifests 
itself in the spirit of the educated classes of India. Hitherto 
they have been docile pupils: now they begin to show the vigour 
and independence of youth. There is a wonderful outburst of 
freshness, energy and initiative. Many forms of new effort and 
organization appear. The most pronounced line of thought is 
growing desire to defend Hinduism, and an increasing confidence 
in its defensibility. This movement is now shared by Muslims, 
Buddhists, Jains and Parsees, but it appeared first among 
Hindus. Bather later, new political aspirations began to be 
expressed; the Indian National Congress came into being; and 
the native press climbed to great influence. About the same 
time the Social Befol’m Movement was organized. The first 
college organized b}^ Hindus was opened in Calcutta in 1879. 

“Religiously, the new feeling created what was practically 
a Counter-Reformation. A large number of religious movements 
sprang into being, all of them quite as distinctly opposed to the 
Brahma Samaj and the Prarthana Samaj as to Christianity. . . 

“All the leading Hindu sects, both Vishnuitc and Sivaite, 
have formed defence associations; and Jains, Buddhists, Parsees 
and Muhammadans have followed their example.*'^* 

An awakening of a somewhat parallel nature has occurred 
in the Moslem sections of the world and in Buddhist and other 
regions. But even where there has been no “awakening*’ 
and “counter-awakening,” we may find bitter opposition: the 
inhabitants of pure Moslem or Lamaist countries for centuries 
have spontaneously flared into hatred and persecution at the 
first contact with Christian evangelists and their converts.'*^ 
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The fact that we seem to have a startling anomaly here, 
does not alter the existence of the fact. Denial of it is out of the 
question. Yet so utterly different, says the candid observer, is 
this actual bitterness, anger, and hatred to that tolerant, under- 
standing, and friendly attitude which Christianity professes to 
evoke and foster in its world- wide propaganda.* The exx)la- 
nabion of this apparent discrepancy and inconsistency, offered 
by propagandists on the field itself, is most significant: they 
admit freely the fact that an intolerant, misunderstanding, 
and unfriendly attitude is aroused in certain cases but are 
likely to offer an interpretation w'hich makes it a tribute to the 
absolute perfection of Christianity. f The equally j)lausible ex- 
planations suggested by the facts we have gathered will ai)X)ear 
in our later analyses. 

Defense, Recrimination, and Competition (Indirect Counter- 
Attack). — ^Defensive rei)lios to what they consider defamatory 
charges or malicious calumny on the part of the Christian 
forces; deliberate and systematic counter-accusations against 
the invading Christianity; organization of competitive activities 
to prevent the missionaries from any further success; direct 
imitation of Christianity’s technique for securing and holding 
converts — all such non-violent efforts have marked the Moslem, 
Hindu, and Buddhist worlds during the past generation without 
secrecy and without disguise. For the sake of Western readers, 
we quote at some length: — 


♦Henry Sloane Coffin, one of tlio most prominent leaders of Cliristiaility in 
America, speaking of post-war conditions in the April, 1919, number of the 
International Beview of Missions, says: “ . . . the would-be rebuilders of a 
smashed world know the kind of world they want ; they would have it orderly, 
kindly and brotherly. And it is to these three aspirations that the Christian 
faith makes its appeal.” /. B. M,, VIII (1919), 146. 

t**The chief moral hindrance to the acceptance of Christianity is the general 
absence of any real sons© of responsibility and therefore of sin. ‘To the 
Christian the idea of sin, as the wilful transgression of the law of God, lies at 
the very root of his whole conception of man’s relation to God. On the other 
hand to the Vedantist, sin, as the Christian conceives it, has no real existence, 
and men who are themselves parts of the divine essence are, by their very 
nature incapable of sin. A Vedantist, like the late Swami Vivekananda, is 
quite logical in declaring that it is a libel on humanity to speak of men and 
women as siimers,’ (Bishop of Madras).” W. M, C., IV. 162. 
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‘‘The Maliamandala stands above all things for the defence 
of the whole of Hinduism, the Sanatana Dharma, the Eternal 
Religion, *as they call it. The foundation of such an organization 
is in itself almost a portent. Hinduism has never in the course 
of its whole history been a single organization. It has been a 
natural growth, springing up and spreading like the grass, the 
flowers and the forests of India. No one has ever been able to 
count its sects, or to classify its multitudes of wandering ascetics. 
Nor until now has the Hindu ever felt the need of union for 
defence 

“ . . . First of all, like every other modern religious move- 
ment in India, the Maliamandala finds itself driven to set forth 
the Hindu system as the religion for all mankind. To defend a 
religion which is but the religion of the Hindus is felt to be 
impossible for the modern mind. Hence we have the. extra- 
ordinary spectacle of this organization, created for the express 
purpose of defending the religion which in all its own sacred 
books is expressly restricted to the four highest castes — 
Brahmans, Kashatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, — making the fol- 
lowing declaration: 

“ ‘But the Sanatana Dharma is not marked by any such 
spirit of narrowness or exclusiveness. It is not a particular creed 
promising salvation to its followers alone; it is the universal 
Dharma for all mankind.’ ([Footnote:] Mahamandal Magazine^ 
Vol. I, No. I, p. 8.) 

“Again, in all the sacred literature of Hinduism the rule is 
laid down that the \^edas must not be made known to any one 
except initiated members of the three twicc-born castes, Brah- 
mans, Kashatriyas and Vaisyas. No woman, and no Sudra may 
hear the sacred words, not to speak of Outcastes and foreigners. 
This rule may be found thousands of times in all the great books 
legal and philosophical . . . Yet this most orthodox movement, 
backed by the heads of all the greatest Hindu sects, sells copies 
of any part of the Vedas to any one who cares to buy them, and 
encourages their study, no matter what a man’s caste may be. 

“Perhaps the most striking evidence of the working of the 
leaven that has yet appeared is a paper which occurs in the first 
number of the official organ of the movement, The Mahamandal 
Magazine. It is a clear, well- written, forcible paper by Professor 
Phani Bhusan Adhikara, M. A., on The Need of a Critical History 
of Hinduism.”^^ 

“In 1885 there was founded in the city of Lahore the 
Anjuman-i-Hemayet-i-Islam — i.e., the Society for the Defence of 
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Islam; and since that date branch associations have been formed 
in many towns throughout India. The objects of the Associa- 
tion arc set forth as follows in a- prospectus of the society: 

I. (a) nationally and intelligently to answer, through verbal 

discussion or in writing, any accusations advanced against 
Islam, and to further its propagation. 

(b) To impart suitable and necessary education to all Muslim 
boys and girls, and save them from abjuring their own 
true faith. 

(c) To take upon itself the maintenance and education, to 
the best of its ability, of Muhammadan orphans, and to 
render all possible educational aid to poor Muslim boys 
and girls, so as to save them from falling into the hands 
of the followers of other religions. 

(d) • To improve the social, moral and intellectual condition 

of the Muslim community and initiate measures conducive 
to the creation and preservation of friendly feelings and 
concord between the different sects of Islam. 

(c) To bring home to the Muhammadans the advantages of 
loyalty to the British Government. 

II. For the realization of its objects, the Anjuman shall appoint 

preachers, issue a monthly magazine, establish educational 
institutions and orphanages, and make use of other neces- 
sary means. 

‘‘Nor have my Muslim correspondents told me anything 
about the other activities of the Anjiinjan. I am therefore 
driven to give here the experience of missionaries: 

“ ‘The methods of defence adopted by this great organization 
have been, in brief, the establishment of Muhammadan vernacular 
and Anglo- vernacular schools for the education of Muslim youth, 
the publication of a literature, books, tracts and newspapers, for 
the refutation of anti-Muslim publications as well as for the com- 
mandation and propagation of the religion of Islam. In addition 
to this a Muslim propaganda has been organized, especially to 
withstand and hinder the work of missions. Even Zenana 
teachers are supported, whose first duty is to break up, if 
possible, the missionary Zenana and Girls’ Schools. Pressure is 
brought to bear upon Muslim parents and families to exclude the 
Christian ladies and workers. Moreover, preachers are supported 
and sent here and there to preach against the Christian religion 
and to u^e every effort to bring back to the Muslim fold any 
who have been converted to Christianity. Christian perverts 
[backsliders from Christianity?] are sent out as the chosen agents 
of this propaganda. 
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‘‘ ‘The restilts of the labours of the Anjumaii*i-Himayat-ul- 
Islam are. apparent in a revival of interest among Muslims in 
their own religion. The Mosques have been repaired and efforts 
have not been fruitless in securing a better attendance. The 
boycott inaugurated against missionary work has reduced the 
attendance of Muslims at the chapels and schools, and has no 
doubt closed many doors once op(‘n to Christian teaching.' 
([Footnote:] Madras Dec. Miss. Conf. Rep.^ 334.) 

“Clearly this organization is a Muslim parallel to the 
Bharata Dharma Mahamandala though it has not gained so much 
publicity.”^** 

“The revival of Buddhism is particularly noticeable in 
Japan, Burma, and Ceylon. This is seen in many ways. 
Temples and shrines have been renovated in some districts. 
The priests are manifesting greater activity. Most interesting 
is the semi- Christian modification of the methods and practices 
and to some extent the ideas of Buddhism. There are regular 
preaching- j)] aces where Buddhist preachers now expound their 
doctrines. The number of Buddhist schools and colleges is 
multiplying, especially in Ceylon and Burma. A large Buddhist 
college has been planned for Tokio. Young Men’s Buddhist 
Associations, Young Women’s Buddhist Associations, and 
Buddhist guilds have sprung up here and there. Special work 
has been inaugurated on behalf of children, such as Sunday 
schools, catechism classes, and religious instruction in day schools. 
Some Buddhist orphanages have been established to prevent 
destitute children from seeking admission into Christian in- 
stitutions. The press is also being largely used. Manuals of 
instructions, tracts, i^amphlets and books are being used in 
large numbers. Better training is being afforded the priests, 
especially in Japan. A large Buddhist theological school has 
been established in Kioto, and the young men are flocking there 
from all quarters. The most energetic workers as well as the 
xnost generous givers, are the laymen. The most notable fact, 
however, is that Buddhism is seeking not only to defend itself 
but also to take the offensive or aggressive attitude. The 
Japanese Buddhists have organized a missionary society and 
have sent workei's even to the mainland of Asia. In Burma 
the Buddhists are being reinforced by many converts fronx 
among the hill tribes. It is reported also that among the ad- 
herents of Buddhism in Ceylon and Burma are several Europeans. 
A general Buddhist society in Rangoon is raising funds for the 
translation of the Pali Buddhist scriptures into English, for 
spreading Buddhism in London, and for bringing out from 
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England a number of Englishmen to enter the Buddhist priest- 
hood/’^^ 

Although Japan and China have gone through changes 
somcnvhat different from tho«c of Indian and Moslem, Asia, and 
their reactions to Christianity are not so plentifully recorded in 
translation, still there is ample evidence of the same funda- 
mental varkities of defense- attitude against Christianity. In the 
painjdilet Religious Persecution in Chinas Wright traces the 
relation of “The Confucian Revival” of the last generation to 
previous Scctariojiism and. Religious Persecution in China re- 
ported by De Ch-oot in somc^ tux) volumes. Such works as the 
Bhie Pjooks of China and the ten volumes Hai Hwo Tu Tze^ 
cor.taining, Ricliard assents, “the vilest calumnies” against the 
CJhrisiiaii olnuvh and often j>refaced by the endorsements of 
provineial vic<u‘oys, were cmiployed against Ih'otestants as well as 
Roman CVJiolics.”^^ Some sigiiificant sources on vigorous opposi- 
tion to Christianity in dax>aii «‘»re quot('d and referred to in 
Cary’s History of Christianity in Japan. Missionaries write up 
tiie Shinto and Buddliist movem(‘nts of Japan more or less 
periodically.'^ 

The sort of semtiments that are likely to be latent in any 
part of the East and occasionally to burst forth in native 
publications, is represented by the Dai Koknmin (“The C^'rcat 
Nation”). It was a magazine virulently attacking Christianity, 
published in Japan in lOlb, Four jnonthlj^ immhers wen^ issued, 
each about ninety pages, after winch it vseems to have })een 
sup})re.ssed. The cartoons on the covers re])resent Christ or 
Christianity as a fleeing, stricken, or cowering dog with a man’s 
fa(te — in three of them with a cross tied to its back; another 
symbolic figure rei)reseiits in succe^Svsive issues the protective 
spirit, the fierce w^arrior, tlie fist, and the foot of Jax)an striking 
it. In tlie articles of this magazine, every sort of attack seems 
to be made uiron C'liristianity — upon the Bible, the Christian 
concei)tion of God, Christian culture, missionaries, native 
Christians of prominence, Christian organization, etc. Some of 
the writers show a knowledge of the Bible, Christian theology, 
higher criticism, and modern thought in general. , Before 
the mvagazirie was discontinued it iiad reached a second edition. 
It is claimed b}^ the missionaries that some of the Japanese 
authorities quoted have repudiated things credited to them.^^ 

Throughout our own and any data on Christian propaganda, 
there will be found at least a number of concrete references to 
the activities of non-Christian groups in the Far East who definitely 
reject Christianity. 
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Without discounting other sources of provocation, we may 
say that the Protestant Christian propaganda has ‘‘drawn 
fire.” It is today drawing fire. Yet the intensity of the resent- 
ment or hatred toward propagandic foices has not x)revcntcd the 
adoption of the beliefs, of the standards of conduct, of the 
methods of propaganda used by those forces. Take India, for 
illustration. 

Farcpiliar, tlie Christian jnissionary, asserts: 

“ . . . every sort of missionary method and organization has 
been eo})ied. A modern movement })clonging to whatevej* 
religion is in almost every detail a replica of a mission. Many 
of the inetliods are old, having been long in use in Europe amd 
America, but many are quite fresh, developed to meet the 
peculiar chcuinstances of modern Lidia. We shall merely give 
a list of tlie more notable of the methods coj)i(Hl, and leave 
ropvders to carry the inquiry farther themselves. Thf5 modes of 
congregational worship, the educated ministry, preaching, 
lecturing, pastoral work, prayer meetings, itinerancy, con- 
ferences, make the first group. Sunday schools, Lihlo classes, 
Young Peopk^’s Societies, Bands of Ho])c, social gatlienngs and 
other forms of vrork for young people, make another. The 
principles and methods of the mission school and college, girls’ 
schools, boarding schools, hostels, industrial and technical 
schools, schools for the blind, the deaf, and dumb, orphanages, 
widows’ homes and, zenana visitation, form the educational 
group. All forms of medical work, and also the Christian leper 
(isylnra, have been copied. Work among the'. Outcastes and the 
wild tribes is one of the most noticeable of all cases. Literature 
of every type, in English and the vernaculars, for men, young 
men, women and children, forms another grou]). Pliilanthropy 
and social service can escape no one’s notice. Ev^cry movement 
has copied the Y. M. C. A., and a few have tried to reproduce 
the Salvation Army. The very names used by Christians arc 
adopted and used by non-Christians. The whole movement is 
a revival; the ^vorlc is conducted by Hindu, Arya or Muslim 
Missionaries; and on many of them the title Reverend is con- 
ferred; Vivekanaiida organized a mission, and many others 
have followed him; Gita Classes are conducted; Prayer Meetings 
are held; and Young Men's Hindu (or Arya, Jain, jMuslim, Bud- 
dhist) Associations are organized; and the language of the Bible 
and of Christian j^rayer is on every lip.”^® 

“In all the movements we trace a strong desire that their 
leaders should be like missionaries, tliat their priests and teach- 
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ers should be men of training, of high moral character and 
spiritual power. Each body desires to give its teachers a modern 
training in theology, so that they may be able to teach the 
people and to defend the system from outside attack. The 
sectarian movements have organized examinations and offered 
prizes to stimulate study; while the Parsees, the Jains and the 
Muhammadans are making serious attempts to organize modern 
S3"stems of theological training.’’'^ 

Anything may be selected, it seems, which is not obviously 
inconsistent with what is regarded as essential in the traditions 
of the group. The new elements may, indeed, appear outw^ardly 
to transform the very fibre of the Hindu or the Buddhist sect. 
The Christian propagandists sometimes smile and say, ^‘They are 
taking over the ideas and the methods of Christianity while 
opposing it, and inevitably they must succumb to its power.” 
On the other hand, some non>Christian groups may of course 
oppose staunchly any deviation from complete agreement with 
the dogma of their own teaching — the ultra-orthodox movements 
have arisen among Moslems and Hindus alike. The amount of 
change which actually takes place after the first superficial 
copying of patterns from Western and Christian practice, are not 
up for discussion at present. 

Jt must not be forgotten that recrimination and the in- 
citemient of feeling and passion often form a part of this non- 
violent counter-attack. The testimony on Islam bore this out. 
Orthodox Hinduism, the Report asserts, has sent out “street 
preachers who give themselves largely to antagonizing Chris- 
tianity, rather than to i)romulgating Hindu doctrines.””® 

“In the liveliest colours Paudita Rambai describes the 
op]V)sition to missionary work which arises out of the Swadeshi 
movement in varying strength in different parts of India: ‘The 
Swadeshi Movement . . . has for one of its objects the opposi- 
tion of the Christian religion as a foreign religion. The agents of 
the Swadeslii movement are printing a vast amount of literature 
which is greatly opposing Christianity and corrupting the 
thoughts of the people. They are spreading this literature all 
over the country. They are preventing their children from going 
to Christian schools, and teaching them to hate Christianity and 
the Christians with all their heart. Thej^ are trying to keep 
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themselves and their children away from Christianity and 
Christians by putting such people out of their caste as would 
work for, or with, Christians. This last course is adopted to a 
greater extent in villages than in the cities. The agents of the 
Swadeshi movement employ lecturers to go over the country — 
especially to places of pilgrimage — to create misunderstanding 
about and hatred toward Christians. TIkj organization of 
opposition bands to the Christian preaching bands is the order 
amongst them. What is worst of all is that their agents are 
trying to corrupt thoughts and w^ork out ill-feeling tow^ards 
Christianity among w^omen and children and low-caste people.”*® 

Though less vitriolic than the Dai Kokumiv of 1916, pam- 
phlets circulated in Japan in 1868, which are reproduced by Cary, 
were aimed just as certainly at arousing a hostility that would 
eradicate Christianity from the Empire. 

For instance: “I humbly pray the princes, nobles, and great 
officers to speak to the wise of the three systems (Shintoist, 
Buddhist, Coufucianist) to rigidly prohibit this religion while our 
people arc not yet deeply affected with Protestantism; to expel 
these fellows, to prevent the divine Princes from being polluted 
by the stinking wind, to prevent this necromantic doctrine from 
throwing the right sysbun into confusion; and thus insure to 
the people safeiy luider the shadow of the Imperial favour.”^’’ 

The Blue Books and similar publications in China had the 
same end iji view ; aAd the anti-Christian movement which 
assumed significance in 1921-1922, differed in procedure, but not 
in ultimate aim. 

Fanatical Violence and Legal Prohibition (Direct Counter- 
Attack). — There is no abrui>t line between non-violent forms of 
opposition to the Christian promoters and those where physical 
force is used. Official toleration does not mean that restrictions 
and obstructions of all sorts are rid of. 

Til describing the treatment to which Christian missions are 
subjected in the Asiatic Levant, one wuiter asserts: ‘‘IVavelling 
permits have been refused, and at one time several missionaries 
were detained a numlier of w^eeks at the capital until the American 
MinistcT told them to go without permit, and he would be re- 
sponsible for the consequences. The WTiter was absolutely 
refused permission to go to Erzerum to assist with relief work in 
1895, but a fellow missionary, a British suliject, was able to go 
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because his Ambassador demanded the permission so peremptorily 
that the authorities did not think it wise to refuse. The restric- 
tions on the travel of native ecclesiastics and colporfeurs have 
also been great. 

“Places of worship and schools have been closed because 
they were opened without an Imperial Firman, and to secure the 
desired Firman has been difficult or impossible. Missionaries, 
when buying real estate, have been required to give a pledge that 
it would not be used for a church or a school. A Protestant 
congregation in Constantinople purchased a most desirable site 
for the erection of a church tw'enty-ninc years ago, and the per- 
mission to build has not yet been given! 

Convert biographieKS contain abundant evidence of the use of 
one device after another to prevent proselytism until finally there 
is a spasm of force and violent persecution. Even from Japan 
we hear of the old tactics of packing Christian celebrations with 
boisterous disturbers to break up meetings.* 

The most direct form taken by this counter-attack upon 
Christian propaganda is the use of force. Page after page of 
early, and even recent, missionary biography thrills with narrow 
escapes or cruel murders at the hands of cannibals of the Pacific 
Islands, with enraged attacks by Chinese mobs or Japanese 
groups on “foreign devils,” with fanatical out])ursts of Moham- 
medam persecution, with furtive and vengeful tracking down of 
Mohammedan and Hindu converts by those whom they forsook 
for the sake of Christianity and final poisoning or murdering of 
the offenders.f 

With the rise of world diplomacy and the safe-guarding of 
European and American nationals through international protec- 
tion,^® miu^h of the “lawless” violence upon “foreigners” of any 
vocation seems to have ceased. By treaty their persons be- 


♦Such an incident is reported in The Far East for November 27, 1920, 
p. 185. It occurred at the Jubilee Congress of the Japanese Christian Salvation 
Army, and is laid at the door of the Buddhist Salvation Army. See also Cary, 
(A), II, 160b, 178b, 231ff., 244e.246d, 248d, 269e-270a. 

tFor a typical instance of calculated and planned assassination of one 
suspected of being a Christian in Japan, under the very eyes of foreign diplo-. 
matic representatives, see Cary, (A), II, 68-09. For a fairly typical instance of 
poisoning a convert from Islam, see Jessup, 138-143. 
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came safe from attack, in most countries, but their activities 
often had i^o be greatly curtailed. 

Take Japan, for instance: A letter -written in 1801 gives a 
summary of what missionaries are aliowc'd to do in Japan at 
that time. The work is confined chiefly to the study of the Japan- 
ese language, the sale*, of scientific, geographical, historical, and 
religious books written in Chinese (ther(‘forc readable by the 
educated Japanese) by missionaries in Cliina, and tlie sale of 
boolvs in English to those few .lai)anese who eared to learn 
English. Conversion to Christianity was jninishable with death 
to oneself and family.^® 

“In a historical sketch prepared for the Missionary Con- 
ference held at Osaka in 1883, Dr. Verbcck quoted as follows 
from various reports that described the conditions under which 
the early missionaries laboured: 

“ ‘The missionaries soon found that they were regarded with 
great suspicion and closely watched, and all intercourse with 
them w^as conducted under strict surveillance. 

“ ‘No teacher could be o])tained at Fvpuagaw a until Marcli, 
1860, and then only a spy in the employment of the Government. 

A proposal to translate the Scriptures caused liis frightened 
withdrawal. 

“ ‘The efforts of the missionaries for several years, owing to 
the surveillance exercised by the Government, were mostly 
confined to the acquisition of the language. 

“ ‘Wc found thc^ natives not at all accessilde touching re- 
ligious matters. When such a subject w’as mooted in the pre- 
sence of a Japanese, his hand would almost involuntarily be 
applied to his throat to indicate the extreme perilousness of such 
a topic. 

Again, in spite of guarantees of protection, the means of pre- 
serving order are not always adequate to prevent local attacks in 
many regions of Africa, the Levant, and Asia. In pure Moham- 
medan, Lamaist, and other countries where x^^<^>f^^ction has not 
been demanded under treaty, the misssionary societies know only 
too well that direct propaganda will bring swift extermination 
of their agents. 

“Vast territories have been closed to the missionary enter- 
prises for political reasons, often based upon or accentuated by 
religious antagonism. Tibet still forbids entrance to the Chris- 
tian missionary. The two independent kingdoms of Nepal and 
Bhutan, lying along the northern frontier of India, are generally 
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considered closed to the missionary. Certain native vStates, 
representing small areas in India, either have nq resident 
missionary or are wholly untouched hy aii}^ missionary work 
because of political prohibitions, for example, the Tributary 
States of Surguja, Jashpiir, Korea and Chang Bhakar and the 
Independent State of Tippera. In Afghanistan religious fana- 
ticism \inites wdth political authority in excluding all Chris- 
tian missionary effort. In sections of Arabia and of Northern 
Africa a similar exclusion of Christian missions is supposed to 
obtain. 

Japan and China are too readily assumed to bo exceptions 
in this matter of religious intolerance and ferocity. The En- 
cyclo 2 )edui of Religion and Ethics contain articles on religious 
persecution in India and Islam but none on religious perse- 
cution in the Far Elast. Jan Jakob M. De GrooCs two volumes 
on tSectarianisfn and Religious Persecution in China should 
be used to balance up this perspective. H. B. Morse in his 
three volume w^ork on The International Relations of the Chinese 
Empire gives authoritative summaries of riots, massacres and 
other disturbances aimed at Christian missions which came to be 
of national or diplomatic significance during the past century. 
Until about 1875, Japanese proscription and persecution of 
Protestant Christianity showed the same tendencies as it did in 
China. It seems fair to assume that *the masses in Japan, 
China, and India are just about as susceptible to the instigation of 
I>rovacateurs as they have proved in the past. The question, 
then, resolves itself into one of mob leadership, and overhead 
influences. 

The Western colonial powers which regard law’ and order as 
a matter of necessity and pride, also may apply compulsion in an 
effective mannei’. The representatives of the British Govern- 
ment in India absolutely prohibited Christian missionaries, even 
British missionaries, from landing or operating in India for a 
number of years, and have given substantial support to opposing 
religions."^ Lord Cromer’s preferment of Islam in Egypt has 
bi'ought bitter comment from missions there. The authorities of 
the French Government in Madagascar and Africa have con- 
tinually piovented or harassed Protestant missionar}' effort by 
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legal restrictions; at times bringing to ruin the results of years 
of independent and hard work/*^ 

In summarizing the more recent limitations of different 
governments, a writer stated in 1919 that, 

‘‘As a result of these and, it may Ih‘, other causes, recent 
years have witnessed a growing restriction of missionary freedom 
and many fresh regulations limiting opportunities which Chris- 
tian missions have enjoyed in the past. Among other illustra- 
tions may be cited the Japanese regulations in -Korea prohibit- 
ing all religious teaching and religious ceremonies in schools; 
the new policy of the British government in r(‘gard to missionaries 
of alien nationality; the proposal in India to introduce a con- 
science clause; the educational ordinance in Bho<lesia to which 
reference has been made and similar tendencies in other African 
colonies; and the probability that the Berlin Act of 1 8S5, to which 
missionaries in the Btdgian and Portuguese Conger as well as in 
other parts of the continent have frequently iiad to a})peal 
in defence of their liberties, will be replaced by sooiii m\w interna- 
tional instrument in regard to which there is as yet no guarante^e 
that it wdll contain an equally clear recognition of missionary 
freedom.”'*'* 

Of these instances, at least the British policy toward German 
missionaries'*" and Japanese, regulations of Korean missions are 
certainly not prompted by local native resentmeiit against the 
innovating religionists. Obviously each case must be judged 
upon its owm merits. Yet there can be no doubt that one of the 
main purposes, for instance, of English colonial representatives in 
favoring the non-Christian rather than the Christian religion in 
Egypt and India, has been the allaying of potential or actual 
religious fanaticism, antagonism, and opposition. 

Japan and Moslem countries have afforded instances where 
missionaries were permitted residence through international 
compulsion while converts were subject to severe 'punishment or the 
death penalty. 

The biographer of Verbeck of Japan wTites: 

“All over the land in city, towm, and village, b}^ ferry and 
in maiket, w’c must remember the anti-Christian edicts hung 
with the other ko-satsu, or little notice boards in plain view 
of all. We give the text of 1862: 

“ ‘The Christian religion has been prohibited for many 
years. If any one is suspected, a report must be made at once. 
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“ ‘BEWARDS. 

‘To the informer of a hatcrcn (father), 500* pieces of 

silver, 

“ ‘To the informer of an iruman (brother), 300 pieces 
of silver. 

‘To the informer of a Christian who once recanted, 
300 pieces of silver. 

“ ‘To the informer of a Christian or catechist, 300 pieces 
of silver. 

“ ‘To the informer of a family who shelters any of the 
above, 300 pieces of silver. 

“ ‘The above rewards will be given. If any one will 
inform concerning his own family, he will be rewarded with 
500 pieces of silver, or according to the information he furnishes. 

If any one conceals an offender, and the fact is detected, then 
the head man of the village in which the concealer lives, and 
the ‘five-men-company’ to which he belongs, and his family and 
relatives, will all be punished together,’ 

“Seeing that ho could not openly preach the gospel, 
Mr. Verbeck was diligently disposing of Bibles in Chinese, 
which the educated samurai or w’carers of two swords could read. 
Under his oversight, two young officers were already diligently 
perusing this version of the Bible and trying to understand it.”“® 

5. CONNIVANCE AND PASSIVE CO-OPERATION 
(Responses of Passive Receptivity)* 

The Brahma Somaj of India is an outstanding instance of a 
sect which has arisen during the nineteenth. century in sx)irited 
defense of certain Oriental traditions, and which, at the same 
time, has acknowledged its assimilation of things Western and 
Christian. Some of its leaders have been in cordial relations 
with Protestant missionaries at different j)criods in its history, 
and at times have given such high praise to Jesus .that their own 
people have accused them of being Christian. 

Ram Mohan Roy, the founder of the Brahma Somaj, whom 
Farquhar ventures to declare the ‘^pioneer of all living advance, 


♦There is little need, for our present purposes, of going into the complex 
situations in different parts of the world, characterized by official toleration, 
legal recognition, and religious neutrality on the part of governinonts. Instead 
wo offer concrete illustrations from more easily defined situations. 
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religous, social and educational, in the Hindu community during 
the nineteenth century,” says, as quoted by Farquhar: 

‘‘ ‘The consequence of niy long and uninterrupted researches 
into religious truth has been that I have found the doctrines of 
Christ more conducive to moral principles, and better adaj^ted 
for the use of rational beings, than any other which have come 
to my knowledge.’ In order to give practical effect to this 
conviction he published in 1820 a very remarkable volume, 
The Princijdes of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness 
being a scries of extracts from the Gospels.”®® 

The beliefs of the third prominent leader of the Somaj, 
Keshab Chunder Sen, if anything, seem even more like those of 
traditional Protestant Christianity. His followers declared 
themselves Trinitarians! Says a Christian missionary critic: 

“ . . . Keshab ’s richest religious experience came from 
Christ, and in consequence, in the latter part of his life, his 
deepest theological beliefs were fully Christian, but he never 
surrendered himself to Christ as Lord. Ho retained the govern- 
ment of his life in his own hands. I also believe that this is 
the only way in which we can explain the spiritual experience 
of his friend and biographer, Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, and 
of two or three others of the missionaries [of the Somaj]. 

“Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar, one day, had a long unhurried 
conversation with a, friend of the writer, a missionary in the 
North. In the course of the talk my friend gave expression to 
the deepest convictions of his Christian life. Mr. Mozoomdar 
assured him that his own faith, and Keshab ’s also, was pre- 
cisely the same, and said that the reason why he and Keshab 
did not give public expression to these beliefs was that they held 
they would be more likely to bring their fellow-countrymen to 
full faith in Christ by a gradual process than by a sudden de- 
claration of all they believed.”^® 

“Some eleven or twelve years ago, in a brief article, I had 
ignorantly spoken of all Brahmas as Unitarians. In a courteous 
note, the only letter I ever received from Mr. Mozoomdar, he 
protested against the statement so far as the Church of the 
New Dispensation was concerned, declaring himself and his 
fellow-believers to be Trinitarians. During the last twenty 
years articles have frequently appealed in the pages of Unity 
and the Minister (a weekly published under the New Dispensa- 
tion), which, if taken seriously from the standpoint of theology, 
undoubtedly imply the full Christian faith. My own personal 
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intercourse with several of the leaders would also tend to prove 
that they had learned from Keshab to regard Christ as the Son 
of God and the Saviour. 

“Yet, so far as my experience and reading reach, there is 
no evidence that these men ever allowc<l their faith to ruh^ 
their life. There was never the full surreiider of the soul to the 
Saviour. There was something that restrained. 

The published history of the Brahma Somaj in two volumes, 
the biographical studies and the speeches of these two leaders, 
and the facts x>resented in the different sets of the Indian Census, 
afford good succinct material for an extended case stud3^ not only 
in the assimilation of certain Christian elements but in a general 
attitude of tolerance and of ])assive receptivity. 

Synthesis of indigenous and exotic religions combined with 
an open tolerant attitude is not confined to periods* of Brahma 
fcSomaj histoiy. Similar movements have developed out of the 
reform tendency in other large groups. 

. . Early in life Sjred Ahmad Khan openly abandoned 
the charge, which is so often made by orthodox Muhammadans, 
that Christians have seriousU^ corrupted the text of the Old 
and New Testaments. He urged his fellow- believers that they 
should not consider Christians as K<afirs and enemies, and 
declared that the Bible and the Koran, when rightly understood, 
did not contradict one another. Readers will note how closely 
his position approximates to the teaching of Ram Mohan Roy. 
The resemblance in man^’’ respects is very striking: The Hindu 
leader published The Precepts of Jesus: the Muhammadan 
reformer published a fragment of a Commentary on Genesis, 
which hos been of real service in opening Muhammadan minds. 
He held that in the Koran, as in the Bible, we must acknowledge 
the presence of a human element as well as a divine.’’^- 

“. . . There has been organized in Peking the Society for 
the Study of Religions, and invitations have been given to 
Christian scholars as well as others to lecture on Christianity . . . 


♦Inevitably, in this case, there is combined with connivance and passive 
cooperation, an intra-group organization and passive opposition, and even 
competition : 

* ‘Though he seemed to revere Christ, he opposed somewhat the spread of 
Christianity. When many a Hindu mind had been cleared of the superstitions 
of ages, and prepared to receive the seed of the Gospel, in came Keshab, 
dispossessed the Christian missionary of the soil he had fitted for cultivation, 
and used it for his own purposes.” Iiethbridge, Appendix II, 205. 
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One very able article by a non-Christian defended the value of 
Christianity in a very interesting and convincing way.”^® 

Native civil administrators and other community leaders 
are found in the East and in Africa who will give recognition to 
Christian missions and even actively cooperate with them 
wherever they can do so without arousing the antagonism of 
their constituencies.^^ 

Individual laymen among Hindus and even Moslems some- 
tiincs associate with Cliristians, evidently entertaining the same 
attitude. 

“A remarkable state of things is reported to us from Cud- 
dapah, South India, as follows: ‘In many villages where we have 
congregations, Hindus of the higher castes, and even Moham- 
medans, are often to be found at our services. Somc^limes 
in visiting a village 1 have found so many Hindus and Moham- 
medans present at the service that it was hard to find room for 
our Christian people. In some places where wo have no con- 
gregations, little com})anies of the higher class Hindus m(‘ct 
in the evenings to read the Scriptures, and join in Christian 
w'orship with a Christian convert or enquirer.^ Again from 
North India it is reported that in rare cases there is a more 
or less regular attendance of those who might be called ‘believing 
non-Christians’ at church, but such conviction as stops short 
of baptism is generally manifested in the home by family wxir- 
ship. Scripture reading* Sunday observance, and the like, while 
the old caste customs and social relations arc still maintained. 

“Similarly in China many persons arc more or less regular 
attenders at Christian worship and have a certain intelligent 
knowledge of the outlines of Christian truth, who are not 3 ^et 
prepared to take the final step of professing themsclv^es Chris- 
tians. This is due in some cases to social pressure, and, in not 
a few, to a recognition that they are not yet morally prepared to 
face the high demand of the Christian life.”*^ 

“The Hindu has no fanatical opposition to Christianity. 
So long as he is not asked to abandon his own religion, he is quite 
ready to appreciate what is good in Christianity and to listen to 
the teaching of the missionaries. Mr. Molony (Madras 
Superintendent) mentions that he has even seen a Brahman pre- 
siding at a missionary meeting, and it is well known that many 
Hindus have no prejudice whatever against sending their 
children to mission schools and colleges. In this way Christian 
thought influences large numbers who remain Hindus, and 
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Christian ideals and standards arc everywhere gaining vogue. 
There is a growing tendency to monotheism among the educated 
classes throughout India. The European reader of Indian news- 
papers is frequently astonished at the writer’s familiarity with 
the Bible, while no politician can fail to take note of the influence 
of Christian thought on social questions, such as polygamy, child 
marriage and the inequalities of the caste system.’’ (Italics 
ours.)'*'^ 

Speaking of the catholicity of the eminent non-Christian 
Indian, Ramtanu Lahiri, his biographer says: 

“ . . . One day, \vhile returning from his usual morning 
constitutional, he asked me if I would begin the day by calling 
on one of God’s saints; and on my answering in the affirmative 
he took me to a Christian missionary living close by, whom he 

embraced most affectionately 

“. . . To him Godliness was Godliness, whether found in 
a Hindu, Brahmo, Christian, or Muhammadan. ... It often 
happened that wdien, on hearing that ho had come to Calcutta, 
we tried to discover where he was, we found him a guest in 
some Hindu, Brahmo, or Christian house. He w^as at home 
wherever good or saintly conduct ruled. 

Japanese and Chinese have shown friendly interest in pro- 
paganda Christianity even though they would not join the 
membership of any church organization, 

. Mr. Kiyama, Secretary of the Board of Missions of 
the Church of Christ in Japan, has testified that no small part 
of the funds collected by the board from individuals comes from 
former students in mission schools, including many who do not 
openly identify themselves with the church.”^® 

In the Japan Evangelist for January, 1921, a Japanese book 
entitled Jesus is reviewed by a missionary. “The author, 
Jittoku Mushakoji, is a man well known as a literary writer, as 
a dramatist and novelist.” Translating from the Introduction, 
the reviewer quotes: “He now feels that life described by 
Jesus is the highest life of man. . . . The God of Jesus is his 
God and is the God of mankind.” The review is concluded by the 
remark that “the writer. . , is not far from the Kingdom of God.” 

They approve of certain things the missionaries accomplish 
or of certain of their beliefs, but cannot accept the conditions of 
membership. 

And “secret believers” are a common phenomena in ail 
countries where opposition of relatives and friends is feared. 
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. These friends did not all embrace Christianity, yet 
they were secret believers. One of them used to put off his 
sacred thread which he wore across his shoulders every time 
when lie prayed privately at home.”^^‘ 

‘T must say a few words about the little band of truth- 
seekers who were at this time in the Institution. It was com- 
posed of young students of all castes. One of them, a Brah- 
man youth, had been employed along with a most talented 
student of the Institution, Mr. M. Moroji, as tutor to the Chief 
of Jamkhandi. Mr. Moroji was killed by a fall from his horse. 
This youth told me that Mr. Moroji had a secret faith in 
Christianity; that he used to pray and read the Psalms of David 
with him before going to bed. He used also to teach him the 
Christian doctrines. The effev.ts of the instruction thus received 
by the young man were evident in his conduct. 

“. . . There were two other lads attending the school, who 
during the recess used to go to some quiet place and pray. 
When asked by their school-fellows where they had been, they 
used to answer they had gone to eat bread, meaning spiritual 
food. Another youth who was my pupil and who a long time 
after my baptism, died as a postmaster in the Satara district, 
got himself baptised by his wife, publicly declaring his faith in 
Christ when on his death-bed. (There was no missionary and 
probably no chaplain, in the; station at the time. — Editor.)'’®^' 

If we include here those who regard Jesus as one of the 
highest ideals, if not tl\e highest ideal, of mankind, but yet do 
not accept the Christian doctrinal and ecclesiastical aspects of 
missionary Christianity, we shall have to consider a number of 
graduates of mission schools in every country. Even such 
prominent native Christians as Kanzo Uchimura of Japan, 
trained in a Christian theological school of the West and an ardent 
promoter of ‘‘Japanese Christianity,” comes under this heading.®^ 
It is very significant to find Uchimura claiming that six- 
tonths, at least, of those who read his magazine, Bible Study, 
published in Jai)an, are what church members call “unbelievers.” 

6. READINESS TO JOIN THE NEW GROUP 
(Responses of Active Receptivity) 

The outright acceptance of Christianity, — i. e., the formal 
joining of the recently introduced group, — is the most frequently 
narrated and recorded of all the responses to propaganda. 
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Missionsury statistics and reports, missionary books and 
magazines, and missionary addresses give us all. the data wo 
desire. “Adherents” have been gained into the millions who 
are members of the groups formed by the Christian proj^a- 
gandis^. The fact is nowhere disputed.®* The usual error we 
must guard against is assuming that the term member imi:>lies 
a uniform psychic exi^erience or a certain hind of social or 
etliical behavior: at this stage of our outline the definition must 
be in objective terms. Adherent or member can be depended 
upon to mean one thing uniformly and one thing only; 
viz., attachment to or entrance into the mombershix) of a 
church group. 

Aside from those who join the group there are vast numbers 
who attend regularly the missionary’s schools and in other ways 
show more than passive receptivity toward the missionary or 
towards certain of his activities and beliefs. Tliese interest us, 
in the present volume, only as transitional types: in a later 
volume, those who become actual converts will be more in- 
tensively studied. 

The receptive response to the pi'opagandists’ efforts, like 
those of indifference, op] 30 sition, and connivance or cooperation, 
is not to be exj)ected until a i^eriod of acquaintance has elapsed 
which may be marked by the temporary responses mentioned 
earlier. Every different case, and especially every different 
culture, is likely to exhibit its own peculiar transition from the 
temporary to the more permanent attitudes. Warneck sum- 
marizes what he regards as the usual .'process among “Animistic” 
peoples thus: 

“We may take the course of mission work among the 
Bataks as typical of modern Protestant missions among animistic 
peoples. When heathenism first meets Christianity it decisively 
rejects it. But gradually by patient, persistent work individuals 
are won, who, however, are thereby alienated from the national 
union. Ten or fifteen years elapse: then secessions increase, the 
strong tension between heathen and Christian is lessened, the 
attractive power of the Gospel increased, till whole communities, 
provinces and tribes pass over to the Christian camp. Today, 
after forty-five years’ labour, the land has been partly Chris- 
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tianised, and the time is not far distant when the majority of the 
people will ^ break with Jieathenism and come over to Chris- 
tianity. . . The mission on Nias, almost contemporary with that 
to the Battaks, passed through the same development. 

"‘There was the laborious preparatory work, and now' the 
time is perhaps not far off when the whole island will be 
Christian. Th(^ mission to the Kols, the Karens, in Uganda, 
on the Niger, in the South sea, as w'ell as the earlier missions 
in Minahassa, Ambon, etc. passed through the same experiences/’®^ 

There are tribes, islands, distinct sections or groups of 
people wdio have joined the propagandist’s church group in toto, 
Success in some regions seems prodigious when compared to that 
in others. Compare, for example, the very meager results among 
the Mohammedans and the high-caste Hindus with this descrip- 
tion of the results among the Koreans: in 1910 there had been 
‘‘an average of one convert an hour for every hour of the day and 
night since the first missionary set foot on Korean soil twenty- 
five years ago.”®^ 

7. AN ILLUSTRATION: REACTIONS TO EDUCATION 

(Responses of the Above Different Kinds Exhibited Together as Effects 
of One Particular Form of Stimulus) 

The gradual growth of Christian influence among the 
Bataks just referred to, is not all rece])tivity neither is it all 
antagonism. Almost every projiagandic effort meets a series of 
different responses. The history of any one of hundi'eds or 
thousands of mission stations bears this out. Yet the rough 
cross-section type of classification w^e have made, is so useful for 
further analysis that it seems thoroughly warranted. 

In addition, however, it may be combined with the serial or 
linear study, as we said previously. Each of the separate 
agencies of propagandism such as evangelism, medical work, 
education, may be found, during a number of years, to arouse 
the whole series of responses from the mere temporary ones on 
through all of the permanent responses. 

Take education, for instance. Those acquainted with rural 
parts of Asia declare that the peasants are generally indifferent 
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towards education. It is frequently observed that only when 
they are persistently urged do they assume mpro negative or 
positive attitudes. 

From India we hear that, “Parents can hardly be induced 
to send girls to school.”"*® Mr. A. Kruyt reports definite suspicion 
from Java: 

“ At first the population was rather distrustful of the 
industrial schools, but the demands for admission are now in 
excess of the number of available places.’’®*^ 

Testimony of this sort is easy to obtain in missionary re- 
ports of a generation ago, and even today. In city aft(^r city 
of China one can learn of “families v-ho will not let th(iir children 
go to mission schools because they fear they will adopt 'the 
doctrine’ and then refuse to attend the feasts and worship the 
ancestors.”®^ From the viewpoint of many missionaries such 
people are indifferent. As a matter of fact, they represent a 
determined passive opposition. 

The combination of the i^assive with the more active 
opposition appears in the anti-missionary activities of the newer 
movements. 

“. . . An agitation was set on foot against the Christian 
missionaries at Krishnagar; and to coufiteract their efforts to 
evangelise the people Siris Chandra started a free English 
School.”®® 

In 1910 the Report of the World Missionary Conference 
of Edinburgh asserted: 

“ . . It is said that both the Aryas and the Moslems in the 
Punjab arc using every effort to prevent parents from sending 
their children to mission schools, . . there has been a similar 
boycott of Christian literature, even of school-books. Book- 
sellers will refuse to handle anything known to be specially 
Christian. Members of school-book committees will decline to 
approve a text-book if it bears any suggestion of Christian thought; 
a single sentence has been sufficient to condemn even a geo- 
graphy.®*^ 

There are undoubtedly a great number who range from 
passive opposition to Christian education, to passive cooperation 
under certain circumstances. 
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For example, in Southern Persia, ^‘The opposition to the 
schools on tihe part of the Mohammedan clergy is very decided, 
for it is thoroughly grasped that an efficient Christian school is 
an enormous power for Christ. Less opposition is experienced if 
the schoolmaster is a European layman, if the religious instruc- 
tion takes the form of daily prayer and addresses rather than of 
lessons, and if a monitorial system is in vogue which reduces the 
teaching staff to a minimum. It is generally wiser to establish 
a pioneer school that can bo closed at a day’s notice without 
serious loss, for the more easy it is to close a school, the Ics^ 
likely it is to be necessary.”*^® 

While refraining from obstructive tactics many in the Near 
East, Far East, and among the more moderate Indian National- 
ists, are apparent!}^ loath to have Christian education withdrawn 
unless supplanted by education of a secular or more indigenous 
religious type.’^^ 

On the other hand, we hear that in Korea in 1909, "‘Every- 
where eager boys and girls are thronging to these schools, over- 
taxing the accommodations.”^" In general it may be said that 
the schools of the Protestant propagandists in most of the world 
are practically in the same condition — there are enough people 
accepting their type of* education to keep their schools pretty 
well filled. 

We have now taken into perspective responses to Christian 
propaganda ranging from indifference to both violent opposition 
and overt receptivity. We have noted the different types of 
response in the case of a typical agency — the school. Perhaps 
the “evangelist” or preacher meets more casual and temporary 
interest, more intense scorn, more bitter resentment and more 
bold opposition than the educator — and at times more ardent 
loyalty. A doctor, too, though he is the most universally 
admired of the agents of Christianity, evoJies the entire range of 
responses from indifference to hearty appreciation and love. 
The facts of the variety of the -reactions is undeniable. Our 
interest now lies in the reason for one response leather than another. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE NATIVE GROUP 

(The More Permanent Responses as Conditioned by the Nature of the 
Subject’s Group and Group Relationships) 

When we examine a large number of cases for future analy- 
sis and try to classify them, we begin to see certain factors that 
may account, in part at least, for difference in the responses. 
Some responses seem to be immediate and definite, such as 
a sick person coming to a mission hospital for treatment, or such 
as Japanese youths coming to Y. M. C. A. Bible classes in Tokio 
to acquire a knowledge of English. From them wo are liable 
to assume without a second thought that all responses are due 
solely to the immediate condition of the individual subject 
affected. And the available records made by the Protestant 
Christian propagandists may be particularly liable to over- 
emphasize the individual because of their sects’ professed be- 
lief in individual rosj^onsibility, bequeathed to them from 
Luther’s time. 

The interpretation is by no means adequate, if taken as 
ordinarily understood. For, some responses seem to be deter- 
mined from behind a Screen, a« it were, determined by a power- 
ful unseen influence or relationshij). Time and again a man’s 
action seems to depend entirely, not upon his own immediate 
experience or idiosyncrasies, but upon his relationship to his 
family, to his religious sect, to his social class or caste, to his 
civil community, or to an influence running through several of 
these. And any interpretation which fails to account for their 
influence is liable to be utterly incorrect. 

1. GROUPS DOMINATING THEIR MEMBERS 
(Influence of Highly Organized or Complex-Culture Groups) 

If there is a strong continuous influence exerted by a com- 
munity or group upon the action of its individual members, 
that influence should be predictable. Now from the data 
examined by the writer, the most predictable situations seem to 
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be those where Christianity attempts to put a proselytizing 
wedge into a Mohammedan, high-caste Hindu, Lama, or Jewish 
community. 

Christian missionaries who have gone to win members 
from among Mohammedan Turks during the i)ast few genera- 
“bions, have had to abandon their enterprises and work among 
non-Moslems! 

In the Asiatic Levant, “However determinedly any mission 
has started out to address itself exclusively to Moslems in the 
past, it has been forced, as the condition of its very entrance 
and continuance, to affiliate itself and its work with the native 
Christian [i.e., Greek Christian] community. The only ex- 
ception is possibly in the case of work in Independent Arabia.”^ 

. . .As for the territories where Mohammedanism holds 
sway, it is impossible to discuss the state of the Church, in so 
far as it is composed of Moslem converts, for the simple reason 
that these are in almost every case too few to allow of their 
being judged as a Church at all.’’- 

Even the usual indirect method of educational missions 
has met rebuff from Moslems, and physicians sent by Chris- 
tian propagandic organizations are sure to encounter vehe- 
ment opposition if they are public in their evangelistic efforts. 
Preaching of Christianity and the abandonment of Islam for 
Christianity is legally punished with death in some Moslem 
countries; the same is true among Lamas. 

“. . . .In Morocco the death penalty for conversion from 
Islam to Christianity still holds 

“. . . .Tibet still is closed against the actual residence of 
missionaries, although the people are being reached across its 
borders. In Afghanistan there is an absolute veto against any 
missionary entering, and there is little prospect of this changing 
under the present regime. A convert from Islam to Christianity 
is regarded, within the realms of the Amir, as having com- 
mitted a capital offence, and both law and public opinion 
justify his execution.”^ 

The cultured peoples of India exhibit something of the 
same attitude as the Lamas and the Mohammedans as found 
in Western and Central Asia. Speaking of the Aryan 
Hindus of India, not of hill peoples or Outcastes whose social 
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and religious heritage is predominantly primitive, the missionary 
Lucas confesses the existence of a general passive if not active 
opposition. 

“For the one or two who may be ready to cultivate more in- 
timate relations with the missionary, there are thousands who are 
completely hostile in il^eir attitude, or at least suspicious and un- 
sympathetic.'’*' 

Most important verification of this resisting power of 
Mohammedanism and Hinduism comes from the official censuses 
of India. For example, according to the census for 1911, 
the only fresh converts between the major religions are those 
from Hinduism to Christianity and the Arya Somaj, a.nd they 
are comprised mostly of low caste peoples. 

In one commissioner’s words: 

. . .Conversion from Hinduism to Islam is rare, though 
here there are isolated instances, usually of outcastes, and 
especially of women desirous of contracting an alliance with a 
Muhammadan lover. Conversion from Islam to Hinduism 
is unknown. But conversions from Hinduism to both Chris- 
tianity and Aryaism [including low castes who contribute 
a great many of them] are extremely common; conversions 
from Islam to these two religions are less common, though cer- 
tainly commoner than they were ten years ago, when Mr. Burn 
described them as ihfinitesimal. They usually take the form, 
in the case of Aryaism at all events, of the reconversion of the 
descendants of Hindu apostates to Islam.”*’' 

As to Jewish communities, their responses to Christian 
propaganda are in a general sense just as predictable as those 
of Lama, Moslem, and Hindu communities: on the whole, 
there is such vehement resentment to conversion that the 
Christian novitiate is by no means sure of his life. 

. . .Many of the missions [to Jew^s] do not aim at 
baptisms and incorporation into the visible Church, but at 
evangelization only. Others are so situated that they cannot 
take care of the converts in the face of persecutions and 
are forced to send them to other cities or countries. Many 
of the Jews converted under the preaching of the Gk)spel in a 
Jewish mission are afraid to let the missionary know and, chang- 
ing often even the land of their abode, are baptized later in some 
Christian Church or in another mission. Of the Jew^s brought 
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to Christ by the reading of the New Testament or Christian 
literature distributed by the missionaries itinerating among 
the Jewish masses of Eastern Europe, a small percentage ojily 
are baptized in missions or become known to the missionaries. 
([Footnote to the text: — ] 

“This is well illustrated by the following facts: of 1072 
Jews baptized in American Churches from 1895 to 1901 only 
217 were reported b}’' American Jewish Missions. But 891, 
or more than S3 per cent of ail, stated that they had received 
their first ideas of Christianity, their first Nt^w Testament or 
tracts, from missionaries. Of these 891, more than 65 per cent 
(582), had ]>een won to Christ before they crossed the Atlantic, 
but probably very few of them had told the missionary of tlie 
influence that he had exerted in their case.)’'” 

The same thing, of course, may be said of the native states 
of India referred to earlier where Christian preaching or con* 
version is legally proscribed. 

Taking the results of the last century’s Protestant propa- 
ganda throughout the world, the facts seem to show a very 
small number of converts from those great religious-social or 
religious-social-poiitical groups — very small indeed considering 
the efforts Christian i)ropagandists have expended or 'were 
ready to expend to secure tangible results, and very small con- 
sidering the much larger proijortion of converts from other non- 
Christian peoples. The hypothesis suggested by these facts is 
that the culture heritage including attitudes, of such groups 
is the factor preventing their conversion. The choice of 
the individual in them does not seem to bo determined by his 
immediate desire for the education or the other advantages 
the missionary brings. In fact, he seems to have almost no in- 
dividual wish in the matter. His u ishes seem to be made for 
him by the great consolidated group into which he is born. 

The converts who do join the missionary’s church group 
from these religions, come as individuals, or as a very few 
individuals, one at a time. Never has there been a Moham- 
medan mass movement.* Never a high caste Hindu mass move- 


♦^‘Conversions from the IVIoslem faith in India have always been individual — 
there has 'never been anything of the nature of a mass movement.” (Creigh- 
ton, 136.) 
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ment.* Never a Jewish mass movement. Never a Lama mass 
movement. . A very different story may come from the other 
peoples. But in these compact groups, the individual must 
break away, must burst out, tearing, as it were, the living 
tissue that binds him to his kin and sect. 

Because these great groups, when attacked on their home 
soil, do stand compact, almost impregnable, the strategy of the 
attack often is to catch their units straying, to surround and be- 
siege those who have left or will leave the home soil. This 
has been particularly successful with Chinese, Japanese, and 
peojjle of other cultures who are supjoosed to be loss religious, — 
that is, less bound by the religious beliefs and religious bonds 
of extra-family groups. Migrations to another country are 
notoriously effective. 

Of South America, a commission reports: 

. .the Anglicans, Wesleyans, Moravians, and Brethren 
have had good results in their work among the ChiiK'se in this 
country, fully one-half of the Chinese population having 
become Christians. Of the Hindu immigrants 4200 have 
already been Christianised. 

Does it not seem equally significant that in British Malaya 
where the effort of the foreign missionary societies has practi- 
cally no results to show among the native residents, ‘‘All of 
them have gathered congregations from among the Tamil and 
Chinese immigrants, and look upon the care of these as their 
chief work.” Later on the same report says: ‘‘The work of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church with its 2000 Christians, that 

’•'About the closest thing to it is a rare occurrence of the following sort: 
Chatterjee, himself the initiator of it, says: 

“At the end of 1873, a general awakening took place among our hearers. . . 
lasted for nearly ten years. It began at Ghorawaha, and soon extended .... 
In the course of it hundreds came forward and confessed Christ to bo the only 
Saviour of men. Twenty-nine families of respectable Hindus and Moham 
medans received baptism and joined the Christian CJiurch. Many of thorn are 
still alive Six devoted themselves to the Gospel ministry. . . . 

“Christianity was in great favor with men in those days, and especial unc- 
tion of the spirit was given to the preacher Non-Christian people were 

sometimes afraid to come near him for fear of being drawn away from their 
faith to Christ.” (Ewing, 57.) 

In Japan, too, we find that a number of the higher classes have come over 
to Christianity at about the same time; but this is scarcely a mass movement. 

tThe Hindus referred to are presumably the lower castes, however. As 
to the class of Chinese, wq are not sure. 
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of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel with 1000, 
and that of the English Presbjrterians and ‘Brethren' with a few 
hundreds, represent but a small beginning especially as scarce- 
ly one-tenth of these are permanent residents in the country.” 
This is practically all the work done in British Malaya.®* 
Removal to. another part of one’s own country tends to have 
a similar resixlt. 

Referring to removal to a different part of China^ Mr. 
Sparham says: 

“The Chinese are always clannish. 8o, in Hanko\v there 
w^as a ‘Htinan Quarter.' And while the Hunanese at home are 
so hostile to Christianity, away they are among the most will- 
ing listeners to ‘the doctrine.’ 

A correspondent to one commission reports that “the 
vast majority of converts to Christianity made thus far in Ja 2 mn 
have been from among people for whom family restraints were 
somew^hat loosened, either by distance or other circumstances — 
officials, students, clerks, for example. It is extremely difficult 
for a man living in his native place to become a Christian. Con- 
sequently, the farming and merchant classes have been compara- 
tively untouched, and women are hard to reach. On the island of 
Hokkaido, where the population consists largely of immigrants 
from the other islands, Christian w^ork has been more success- 
ful than elsewhere. ^ 

“. . , .Mr. Balmer points out that in parts of the West 
Coast of Africa Christianity was associated with deliverance 
from slavery, and with the transplanting of those who had been 
freed. In these countries there was such a complete break 
in the lives of the people that there was little or no difficulty 
in winning acceptance for the broad truths of the Christian re- 
ligion.”'^ 

Residence in cities is liable to break up the exclusive grip of 
any previous line of influence and open up avenues to many new 
relationships. Here Christianity bids for a share of influence 
with greater chances of success than in rural communities, other 
things being equal. 

Speaking of the two hundred million Hindus of India, a 
commission of the World Missionary Conference pointedly 
remarks: 

♦Bishop Oldham of Singapore corroborates the general opinion expressed 
in the above quotations. W, M, C,, III, 437. Warneck does also-^see foot- 
note to page 139, Warneck. 
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. .Caste is universally acknowledged to be the strong- 
est bulwark of Hinduism, and the greatest obstacle to the spread 
of Christianity. . . .Missionary work can, however, as yet reckon 
but little with it, and that only in the large towns and great 
centres of traffic. 

Speaking of Japan, however, the same commission says: 

“One weakness of the Christian movement is the fact that 
the majority of the members of the city churches are not drawn 
from the permanent old residents, but from the newcomers and 
transients. . . .the newcomers are generally free from social 
opposition, and consequently easier to approach; like all pioneers, 
they are apt to be enterprising, and hence, when once won, 
make active workers. 

Continued residence in a school brings to the adolescent a 
totally new set of acquaintances, friends, heroes, and ideals 
to overshadow and weaken the hold of the earlier relationships, 
and gives innovations an opportunity. 

The effect of isolation from one's home group in an educa- 
tional institution will be discussed later. There is abundant 
evidence that it tends to have a similar effect, especially if the 
“atmosphere" of the school is predominantly Christian. This 
is true even among Mohammedans, Hindus, and Jews. 

“The Rev. M. Uemui*a, editor of the Fukuin Shimpo^ in 
an address at Nagasaki some years ago, said: ‘There is 
no doubt much room for criticism of mission schools, but it is 
not to be denied that a considerable part, perhaps seven or eight- 
tenths, of our converts, at present, have been under their in- 
fluence."^® 

“. . . .considerable numbers of Brahmans and other members 
of the religious and intellectual aristocracy were converted to 
Christianity after 1830, under the magnetic influence of Dr. 
Duff [the great missionary educator of India], and soon after- 
wards also in connection with the mission colleges everywhere 
founded in accordance with his advice and example."^® 

Of female converts from non-Christian families in India 
from whom he gathered information, Annett asserts: 

“According to the records which yield information on the 
point, only one-third had not been under the influence of the 
Christian school and daily Bible instruction. There is reason 
to believe that the proportion would be still lower among the 
remainder of the records 
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, .With reference to Persia, the Ptev, S. M. Jordan of 
Teheran states that ‘the schools in our Mission have had more 
evangelistic results than any other department of work.' 

. . .Of the Jewish children who received Christian 
training in the missionary schools, many have been converted, 
but, in the majority of cases, were forced to postpone a public 
profession of their faith until they were of age. Other chil- 
dren had received such deep and lasting im}>ressions, that years 
after they had left the missionary schools they sought and 
found Christ and were baptized."^*’ 

When by any of these means those intimate and powerful 
influences of family and friends, or of community, sect or caste, 
can be attenuated or displaced, then with increasing readiness 
the members of those ‘‘conservative” groups give way to the 
attrition of propagandic influences. 

One of the motives actuating the inauguration of institu- 
tions of learning for and by Mohammedans and for and by 
Hindus during the last generation, seems to have been to prevent 
this “sinister” power from operating upon their people.* 

It is worth noticing that any situation, no matter how in- 
significant, that isolates an individual from customary influences 
and allows him to come under a new set of influences for con- 
tinuous or consecutive periods contains greater liability, all other 
things being equal, that the new influences will get a hold upon 
him. Peoj)le in prison or in other enforced idleness, people 


♦The de/rree in wliich Moslem and Hindu respoi tively has avoided the 
dismpting influences of education, may account somewhat for the difference 
noted previously in the susceptibility they show to alien propaganda. Benton 
maintains: 

. . .we may profitably inquire, why the sus<^eptibility to evil effects 
for religion is confined to Hindu students and does not affect Muhammadans. . . 
The Muslims have been very chary of subjecting their children to the risk of 
contagion in our schools, and they often delay their public secular education 
for years, in order that their religious instruction may he first attended to by 
private tuition or in their own maktabs (schools), thu.s handicapping them to 
some extent in the battle of life. In a community of this character public in- 
struction may be secular without pernicious consequences. This is how 
Muhammadan students maintain their moral balance and continue loyal and 
well behaved. 

*qt is altogether different with the Hindu. His peculiarities are extreme 
receptivity and toleration of dogmas and extreme religious sensibility. . . . 
The Hindu P^theon contains divinities, innumerable. . . (Benton, 31.) 
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who for long periods remain in mission hospitals,* are all more 
likely to bo influenced by the propagandic forces. 

Without doubt there is some important connection between 
the kind of response elicited by Christianity's propaganda, and 
the nature either of the group or of the individual's relationship to 
the group. So far, the hypothesis is certainly warranted that the 
response tends to be unfavorable, to be indifference or opposition, 
when the individual concerned is an intimate member of a group 
with highly developed aiul complex culture. By complex-culture 
groups we mean, in the light of the cases we have examined, 
those having the following features or culture traits: (1) a 
history, traditional and usually written, covering generations 
or centuries; (2) special rites, or at least doctrines, customs and 
taboos, growing out of this history and now consciously ascribed 
to it; (3) a sacred book or books; (4) a sense of group prestige 
that has survived conflict with other cultures; (5) and usually 
an organization of leadership outside of the immediate family, 
for preserving and passing on the cultus and tradition,-}- 

♦See almost any of the books on Medical Mission work for evidence. 

There is considerable difference in hospitals, def)ending on the zeal wliich 
the workers in charge may have for immediate decision or conversion. This 
is seen by the following instance, which is probably an uncommon occurrence. 

During three or four decades a certain doctor in China, had hardly any 
direct conversions in his mission hospital. One wealthy man was converted 
under treatment, and joined the church with his family (two or three women). 
Once a “genuine searcher for tho truth” told him his body was not sick, but 
that his spirit was — so the physician turned him over to the chaplain in charge. 
Of this hospital, it must be said, however, its influence is well capitalized for 
evangelistic work: native workers use with considerable effect the fact that 
they have come from the mission which runs the hospital. (Informant y-1, 
1919.) 

t After writing tho above, 1 have come upon McDougalFs recent account 
of a “highly organized group.” “There are five conditions of principal impor- 
tance in raising mental collective life to a higher level than the unorganized 
crowd can roach,” he says. They are; 

(1) “some degree of continuity of existence of the group'* \ 

(2) ** self -consciousness of the group mind” — i.e., a situation such “that in the 
minds of tho mass of the members of the group shall bo formed some adequate 
idea of the group, of its nature, oBmposition, functions, and capacities, and of 
the individuals to the group”; 

(3) interaction of the group with other similar groups animated by different 
ideals and purposes, andsw^ayed by different traditions and customs”; 

(4) “a body of traditions and customs and habits in tho minds of the members 
of the group determining their relations to one another and to the groui> as a 
whole” ; 

(5) ^^organization of the group, consisting in the differentiation and speciali- 
zation of the functions of its constituents.” (Italics mine.) McDougall, (A), 68-70. 
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For practical purposes, we shall speak of a group having these 
characteristics, as a *‘co7nplex-culture group'^ 

We lay down the hypothesis, then, that a complex-culture 
group tends to resist the attempt of another group to win aver its 
members to membership in that other group. And, as corollary, that 
when the influence of the well-organized group upon any member 
is weakened by any means^ — i.e., when an imlividual is virtually de- 
organized from his group, — there is more possibility, other things 
being equal, of his being won over by outside propagandic effort. 
Whethe*’ or not these individuals are temperamentally of a 
more active or investigative type than those ensconced in their 
own original home community and social milieu, is a pertinent 
question. Those who travel or migrate of their own accord, 
probably are; those who are “contracted out” as laborers or who 
follow friends and relatives, may not be. In all cases we 
assume that the personal equation including the peculiarities 
both of congenital capacities and habitual interests, is also a 
factor to be taken into consideration. 

2. GROUPS WEAKENING BEFORE THE ALIEN 
(Influence of Loosely Organized or Simple- Culture Groups) 

Reference was made above to the fact that certain mission- 
aries to the Moslem Levant had transferred their activities to the 
non-Moslem population; i.e., to the mixed peoples and the adher- 
ents of the Greek Christian Church. In the same way, Mr. 
Lucas reminds us, the missionary movement to India just natural- 
ly shifted the center of its attack from the stolid Aryan Hindus 
composing the higher castes, to the hill tribes and outcastes. 
Why? Because these people are more susceptible to Chris- 
tian effort. 

They are susceptible to any powerful outside group, to 
any religious-social propaganda of highly organized culture 
groups. From the history of Hinduism, from the reports 
of the different Christian and non-Christian religious bodies, 
from the recent censuses of India, we find facts and figures to 
show that where Hinduism has come in contact with Animists, 
it has Hinduized them. 
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. .the universal rule is that they are most common in 
the remote upland tracts which are, or were until recently, com- 
paratively difficult of access. In the open plains they have 
nearly all been submerged in Hinduism. Thus in the hills to 
which they have given their name the Khonds are still purely 
Animistic but those of the Puri district have all become Hindu- 
ized. Many similar instances could be given. 

When Mohammedanism has vigorously propagandised them, 
oven those partially influenced by Hinduism, it has ‘"converted” 
them. 

“Bengal contributes twenty-four millions, or thirty-six 
per cent to the total number of Muhammadans in India. They 
are found chiefly in the eastern and northern districts.. In 
this tract there was a vigorous and highly successful propaganda 
in the days of the Pathan kings of Bengal. The inhabitants 
had never been fully Hinduized, and at the time of the first 
Muhammadan invasions most of them probably professed a 
debased form of Buddhism. They were spurned by the high- 
class Hindus as unclean, and so listened readily to the preaching 
of the Mullahs, who proclaimed the doctrine that all men are 
equal in the sight of Allah, backed as it often was, by a varying 
amount of compulsion.””' 

When Christianity has been offered them, there has been little 
resistance. 

“As regards social position the masses in India may again 
be roughly divided into three groups. There are the loosely 
organised clans of the hill and forest tribes, whose primitive 
social conditions form no great obstacle to the advance of Chris- 
tianity, and place no particular difficulties in the way of those 
who embrace the Christian religion 

Another huge country exhibiting this same sort of thing 
is Africa. It is an open contest there between Mohammedanism 
and Christianity. Neither meets with any serious resistance 
to its propaganda. Everyone takes it for granted that whoever 
gets to the so-called primitive people of Africa first, may call 
them theirs. 

Speaking of “that congeries of tribal beliefs and practices 
summed up under the names of Animism and Fetichism,” the 
Report says: 
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“Their opposition to Christianity is of the weakest; it has 
nothing in it of the pride or fanaticism of Islam, and opposes 
no adamantine social barrier such as that of caste in India. . . 
There are, indeed, vested interests of darkness to be overcome, 
but the field is one where, as in Uganda and Livingstonia, 
rapid and widespread triumphs of the Gospel are possible.”-^ 

“The absorption of native races into Islam is proceeding 
rapidly and continuously in practically all parts of the conti- 
nent. The Commission has had convincing evidence of this 
fact brought to its attention by missionaries along the Nile, 
in East Central Africa, in South-East Africa, on different parts 
of the West Coast, in Northern Nigeria, in the Sudan, in differ- 
ent parts of the Congo Basin, in parts lying south of the Congo, 
and -even in South Alrica. Mohammedan traders are finding 
their way into the remotest parts of the continent, and it is well 
known that every Mohammedan trader is more or less a Moham- 
medan missionary. The rcsiilt of this penetration of the field 
by these representatives of Islam will be that the Christian mis- 
sionary enterprise will year by year become more difficult. 
Paganis.n is doomed. Animistic faiths crumble quickly before 
any higher and more dogmatic religion. Either Christianity 
or Islam will prevail throughout Africa. Islam is pushing hard 
to win the pagan states and peoples. 

Along the fringes of these larger countries and in the 
Pacific Islands this same susceptibility may be found, with 
certain interesting exceptions. 

As to the Dutch East Indies: 

“ . . .Of these aborigines, only^ some eight or nine millions 
are left in the whole Archipelago, mostly inland tribes difficult 
of access — Islam having occupied almost everywhere the easily 
accessible coast districts. It is these tribes, which stand very 
low in the scale of civilization, are in part notorious cannibals, 
and hang but loosely together, that are most open to the Gospel. 
As early as the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the mis- 
sionary activities of the Dutch East Indian Company had 
notable results among these tribes, especially on Ambon. In 
the nineteenth century the Alifurs in Minahassa and the Battaks 
on Sumatra after a brief resistance responded to the Gospel 
with remarkable readiness, and an abundant harvest has been 
the result. The same process is now going on among the Alifurs 
of Halmahera and the Toradjaes of Central Celebes (Posso 
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District). Others again, like the Dayaks on Borneo, and the 
Papuans in Dutch New Guinea, have proved inaccessible to 
the Gospel for more than half a century, but recently the Papuans 
have been manifesting ready response. 

Speaking of Polynesia and Micronesia, the Report asserts: 

. . .Whole islands have accepted Christianity en masse, 
and the native Church has developed a high standard of Christian 
life and Church organization. There have been, and still are, 
occasional relapses and days of difficulty.”-^ 

(The exceptions noted should be thoroughly examined, to 
see if they necessitate a re-statement of the principle which 
the other cases substantiate). 

Korea is a national unit of people whose organization was 
notoriously weak. And that is the country which has 
become Christian wholesale, as it were. 

A Commission of the Edinburgh World Missionary Confer- 
ence, reporting in 1910, said: 

. . .Korea is perhaps the most attractive and respon- 
sive field in heathenism today. The old civilization, with 
its accompanying beliefs, customs, and practices, is thoroughly 
disorganised. A new Korea is emerging under our eyes. . . . 
No agency competing for the attention of the nation has been 
able to dislodge Christianity from its premier position.”^® 
“Three great faiths have gripped the Korean in the past — 
Confucianism, Buddhism, and spirit worship. . . .But even be- 
fore the coming of the missionaries the hold of these religions 
had become visibly loosened. In 1892 a Korean prince, speak- 
ing of his belief that Christianity would become the dominant 
faith of his people, declared that Confucianism had been prac- 
tically dead in Korea for three hundred years, no really great 
exemplar of its teachings and practice having arisen during that 
period. Buddhism w'as, until recent years, under the ban of 
the law% and its priests and nuns regarded as of the abject 
classes. Spirit worship, while said to be as strong in this land 
as anywhere in Asia has been relegated to the women. There 
has, therefore, been an absence of that organized opposition to 
the teaching of Christianity, which w^ould have been the case 
had the Korean religious faiths been instinct with life, and in 
a position to set up an antagonism to Christianity.”-^ 

“With the breaking down of old customs and conditions 
in Korea, there has been an increased turning of all classes 
to the Christian faith. . . The Imperial family has always 
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been friendly to Christianity, and during recent years many of 
the old Yangban, or nobility, have found their way into the 
Christian faith; so that Christianity now has secured a foothold 
in every social class. 

It is the same story: the less organized or weakly organ- 
ized fall before the highly organized or well-integrated groups. 
It will be apparent throughout our study that it is among 
the more '‘primitive” peoples of the world that Christian propa- 
gandists have counted their thousands of converts. Africa, 
the Islands of the Pacific, the lower castes and outcastes of 
India — among the peoples of these lands, "mass movements” 
bring. in whole tribes or castes at once.’^ Yet even among 
these, as we saw^ in the exceptions noted above, some do not 
capitulate for a long while. Organization and solidarity differ 
greatly among them. The Census of India referred to the dif- 
ficulty Hinduism had in converting the Animists in the hills 
and uplands, for instance; it is quite pertinent that among these 
folk "the tribal organization remains more or less intact. 
We are not pressing our analysis of what constitutes a highly 
organized or complex-culture group, for our purpose in this 
chapter is merely to indicate that there is a close connection be- 
tw^een the historic solidarity, the technique of authority, and the 
prestige, of a group in which one happens to be born and reared, 
and the kind of response one is likely to make to propagandic 
forces. Further analysis and conclusions require more special- 
ized data. 

It is worth while noting, however, that group solidarity and 
the degree to which the individual is integrated in a social organ- 
ization, are sometimes affected by economic and social levels. 
In a very real way the characteristics which we mentioned as 
true of well-organized groups seem to be lacking among the poor 
and illiterate, especially among the abject po6r and illiterate 
of the Orient. Obviously the crux of the matter is the degree 
to which they have the elements of organization, or, of the com- 
plex culture matrix — the degree to which, for example, they feel 
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that they are the honored custodians of a great tradition, maintain 
a prestige that has survived conflict, feel that they have a share in 
the c'ganization for preserving or passing on their culture, 
etc. If they prove, upon more thorough analysis, to be deficient 
in the essentials of permanent solidarity, and if, furthermore, 
they respond to propaganda as do the tribal peox>les of India 
and Africa, an important corollary will be verified for the prin- 
ciple developed in this chapter. 

Much data gathered by anthropologists, travellers, ad- 
ministrators, and missionaries is available for ascertaining the 
economic and social level of some groups. With regard to the 
resj)onse they make to actual j)ropaganda, it may be said 
with little fear of contradiction that at least in Asiatic countries, 
which are supposed to have comj)lex cultures, the poor are far 
more ready to listen and far more numerous in accepting the 
new teaching than those with greater resources. In Japan the 
early missionary emj^hasis on education led to converts among the 
Samurai; since then, those desiring western education have 
turned more to theii’ own westernized schools and the church 
has oj^erated more among ihej^oorer classes. ‘‘In China Jesus’ 
primary law, ‘To the poor the gospel is preached,’ has most 
widely prevailed, largely because the higher classes were prac- 
tically inaccessible until the ]3^6sent decade dawned. In 
India the lower castes and outcastes who have comi)rised those 
going over to Christianity in any numbers, comparatively speak- 
ing, are poor indeed. 

In India there has also been a strikingly patent situation 
among the so-called middle classes. Aroused to self-conscious- 
ness, whole castes are endeavoring to gain a higher status. Some, 
by supplanting the Brahmans with priests of their own; some, 
by claiming descent from one of the twice -born castes of Manu; 
some, by joining Christianity, Islam, or a reform Hindu sect. 

To quote the Census of India, “there is at the present day 
a very strongly marked tendency among the many castes not 
quite at the top of society which might very well induce their 
members to join the Samaj. This is the tendency to claim 
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direct descent from one of the twice born castes of Manu — usual- 
ly the Kashatriya, occasionally the Brahman, least commonly 
the Vaishya — which is inspired primarily by a desire to rise in 
the social scale 

“There is a tendency today among a fairly large section 
of the middle classes to try to find a Hinduism which does not 
include Brahminism. This is most marked among those classes 
which have suffered from the domination of the Brahmins. I 
was reading the other day an account of a ceremony among the 
non- Brahmins where no Brahmin i)riest was present. It was 
the final ceremony to remove pollution which usually required 
a Brahmin priest. Tamil devotional songs w’ere sung by pro- 
fessional religious singers, each holding a sugar-cane and co- 
coanut ill his hands, before a picture of Krishna, and the neces- 
sarj^ ceremonies performed by non-Brahmins alone. 

In all cases a deficiency of opportunity and prestige, of pos- 
sessions and status, is at the bottom of the susceptibility to 
change. 

Whether or not a religious group or any group of people 
have the heritage and attitudes which may be called highly or- 
ganized, may not ajipear upon its first contact with a propagandic 
group. Even the more primitive groups do not give way at once, 
as Warneck says. It may require a few years, maybe a couple 
of generations. With more complex peoples it takes much longer. 
Any contact may be symptomatic. Foreign military and politi- 
cal relations and economic exploitation are noted for straining 
and testing group organization.* But continuous religious 
propaganda by itself soon discloses whether or not a given 
group has the essentials of persistent solidarity. After con- 
tinuous persecution of missionary agents during a number of 
years, primitive peoples of certain Pacific islands have accep- 
ted Christianity in large numbers. Effort among Moham- 
medans covering several generations on the other hand, has 
been almost barren of converts. This is the sort of com- 
parison that yields results. 


*“Of course, if we have to do with a primitive society on the down-grade — 
and very few that have been ^civilizaded,* as John Stuart Mill terms it, at the 
hands of the white man are not on the down-grade — its disorganized and de- 
based custom no longer serves a vital function.*’ Marett, (A), 214. 
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The temporary opposition of certain peoples is no more de- 
ceiving than the temporary concessions of others. It is common 
knowledge that Indians once left Hinduism for reasons that since 
have lost their weight — the reformer’s “historical” attitude toward 
the old faith has greater plausibility and has prevented many 
a member from breaking over into “atheism” or into Christianity 
during recent years. A similar cycle of facts may be found among 
Moslems, Buddhists, Taoists, and Confucianists. The type of 
Buddhism with which early Japanese converts to Christianity 
were acquainted, was decidedly different from the philosophi- 
cally buttressed Buddhism known to the thinking young men 
of Japan today. The fact is that it was a number of years 
before the social and religious groups of India, not to sj)eak 
of other countries, were sufficiently aroused from their natural 
complacency to make either a rebuttal to Christian criticism or 
an organized adjustment to Christian and Western innovations. 
In accounting for the temporary “weakness” of these groups, one 
needs to take into account, on the one hand, the tendency of young 
men in any grouj) to welcome new ideas and experiences, and on 
the other hand, the time and effort required for a group with 
habitual techniques, (i) to face new crucial situations, (ii) to evalu- 
ate them, and (iii) to adopt or develop new technique to meet 
them. Until self-protective devices are discussed further"^ we 
simj)ly offer a warning against assumptions (such as the i)re- 
dictions of the collapse of Hinduism and Islam) which go beyond 
available data. 

As a tentative conclusion from the susceptibility of the 
loosely organized groups to exotic propagandic effort, thei'efore, 
we feel warranted in adopting this hypothesis: That, other things 
being equal, the less organized (or, simple-culture) groups are, 
the less able are they to resist the attempts of highly organized, or, 
complex-culture, groups to win over their members to the adoption 
of the other group's culture. 
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3. EFFECT OF PREVIOUS “CONVERSION*’ 

(Influence of Previous Re*organization into a New Group) 

The powerful antagonistic groups are sometimes just as 
quick as Christianity to take advantage of the susceptibility 
of loosely organized groups. When they do so, their converts 
form a class whose reactions to propagandic Christianity seem 
almost as predictable as their own. This was implied in the evi- 
dence that, generally speaking, whichever of the higher religions 
first reached such groups, could call them its converts. Referring 
to thp Mohammedan religion thus accej^ted by the people of 
Africa, a commission of the Edinburgh Conference says, 
“Once received, it is Christianity’s most formidable enemy/’^" 
The same commission has no doubt that if the aboriginal tribes 
in the hill districts of India “and the outcastes become merged 
in the Hindu system, they will be much less accessible to Chris- 
tian influences than they are at present.”’^ Of the depressed 
and hill tribes of India recently won over to Islam, it asserts: 
“It is many fold more difficult to reach them now for Christi- 
anity than it was before.”^® There seems no doubt, then, that 
conversion to these higher religions acts as a sort of serum 
inoculation, figuratively speaking, immunizing its subjects to 
other religions. It is brought about through re-organizing the 
religio-cultural aspects of individuals’ lives. 

The converts to Christianity, from the point of view of the 
non-Christian, are just as much re-organized as converts to any 
other faith. They, therefore, present parallel data with just 
as pertinent implications as the latter. Material examined by 
the writer indicates that the Mohammedans, reform Hindus, 
and other propagating groups regard it just as difficult or hope- 
less to try to win over Christian converts from the primitive 
peoples of Africa and India as the Christians do to win over 
primitive tribes which have been converted to the Mohammedan 
or Hindu faiths. This, indeed, accounts for much of the feverish 
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haste shown in India to oppose Christianity and to anticipate 
further accretions to Christianity, by drawing lower castes into 
indigenous non-Christian movements. 

Instances are recorded in the history of Christian missions, 
however, where converts have deserted their recently acquired 
Christianity, either for another religion, or for their own previous 
faith. 

In 1915, Robinson, the historian of Protestant missions, 
stated: 

“The words which one of the C. M. S. missionaries wrote 
in 1868, on the mission of the jubilee commemoration of 
the C. M. S. Mission in Ceylon, apply to the work of all the 
existing societies. He wrote: 

“ more arduous task, a more trying field of labour, 
it would be difficult to imagine. . . .Pure Buddhists and Hindus 
are tenfold more accessible than are the thousands of relapsed 
and false profe^ssors of Christianity. . . .The tradition preserved 
in native families of the fact that their forefathers were once 
Christians and afterwards returned to Buddhism is naturally 
regarded by them as a proof of the superiority of the latter re- 
ligion; whilst the sight of churches, built by the .Dutch but now 
gone to ruin, adds strength to the belief that Christianity is an 
upstart religion which has no vitality, and which, if unsupported 
by the ruling powers, cannot stand before their own venerated 
system.’ 

“During the years which have elapsed since these wwds 
were written, Christianity has made considerable progress, 
but the missions have not yet got rid of the handicap created 
by the religious history of the past centuries.”^® 

These should bo studied with great care. Fierce persecution by 
former co-religionists has been effective in inducing some converts 
to renounce their new faith; but, on the other hand, the history 
of Christian martyrdom during the nineteenth century shows 
j)ersecution to be totally ineffective in many and notable cases. 

Do the desertions from the ranks of Christian converts 
vitiate the plausible presumption that converts to the great 
compact religious groups, such as Mohammedanism, Hinduism, 
and Christianity, resist the further disorganization of alien 
propaganda? In answering the question we must consider also 
the converts from Hinduism to Mohammedanism and Aryanism, 
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mentioned earlier, and other similar phenomena. In view 
of this data the writer again sets forth from evidences at 
hand, the hypothesis that converts to Mohammedanism, Hin« 
duism, Christianity, Buddhism, and, in fact, to all groups, will 
tend to resist efforts to win them away from their new affili- 
ations to the degree to which they have become well integrated 
into complex group organization and life, as previously defined; 
i.e., to the degree to which they have actually sliared the 
elements of highly organized grouj) solidarity or been controlled 
by the group. 

The leaders of these different religious propagandic move- 
ments would agree with this hyi^othesis — each with regard to 
those who deserted their own ranks! One point they usually 
make, seems valid, being implied in our hypothesis; viz., that 
susceptibility of a convert to outside influence is often accompanied 
by a relatively superficial integration into their new life and 
mores. The history of Christian preaching in the mission field 
during the nineteenth century certainly bears them out, in the 
large. Moreover, the effect of revival or re-invigoration of the 
less cultured members of their own people, has yielded sig- 
nificant results among Confucianists, Buddhists, Hindus and 
Mohammedans, as well as Christians. By making operative 
among their less integrated members certain elements of group 
organization and solidarity, they have fortified them much 
more effectively against foreign i)ropagandists. 

“From the beginning of the last century the Chinese have 
been the object of missionary attention [in the Dutch East 
Indies] . . . .the Chinese in these regions (on Java especially) 
claim special attention, since for a long time they have proved 
more accessible than the native Mohammedan population. 
As a result of the awakening of the East, and the rise of Chinese 
patriotism and of a semi-political Neo-Confucianism, the former 
responsiveness of these Chinese is now changing into an attitude 
of greater reserve toward Christianity.”^- 

In Ceylon, “There is little opposition to Christianity among 
the masses. The time is ripe for a great spiritual awakening. 

In Colombo and its neighborhood, owing to the revival of Bud- 
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dhism, the outlook is not so bright.’' Such fe^cts as these 
tend to corroborate the h3^3othesis above, not discredit it. 

4. CONCLUSION AS TO GROUP INFLUENCE 
(The EfCect of Group Organization upon Response) 

The problem which we confronted in this chai)ter was the 
tendency of organization to influence the individual in his response 
to proi^aganda. We have attempted merely to call attention 
to the fact that there is a significant connection between one’s 
integration with a certain kind of group organization, on the 
one hand, and one’s response to any kind of ])ropagandic effort, on 
the other. Other things being equal, the more complex and es- 
tablished the group, the greater the'resistance to the propaganda; 
and, other things being equal, integration of a member of a less 
organized group into any now and more powerful group, seems 
to make him less accessible for further propagandic influences. 
Those principles seem to operate freely in the reactions to the 
impact of Protestant Christian propaganda in foreign countries. 
Inferences of greater detail require data of a more comprehen- 
sive and exhaustive nature.* 
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CHAPTER III 

FIRST IMPULSIVE REACTIONS 
(Analysis of Some Initial Responses) 

Protestant Christian propaganda, as wo have now seen, 
has elicited from non-Christians a whole range of more or less 
permanent reactions, from indifference on to violent rejec- 
tion or ready acceptance. In many cases at least, the reaction 
of the individual seems to depend upon the general condition 
of the group to which he belongs. Indeed, the fact is that 
the groux3 has an explicit or latent attitude toward alien pro- 
pagandists which has a strong tendency to determine what each 
member will think of the propagandists and how he will act 
towards them, if he is in usual bona fide relations with his group. 
But this does not get to the root of the matter. It merely in- 
dicates that certain reactions to Christian missions will be ob- 
scured by inadequate analysis if they are examined as if due 
only to the condition of the individual as a separate unit. It 
indicates that grouj) attitudes as well as individual responses 
must be analyzed per so in order to explain the different responses 
we have noticed. It in no way frees us^from the need of analyz- 
ing the circumstances (the matrix-situation and the attendant 
conditions) in the case of each different reaction. 

We are therefore taking up in greater detail the types of 
response outlined in Chapter I. Beginning with the First 
Impulsive Reactions, we find them in many and familiar forms. 

1. RUMOR 

Rumor is sure to figure in the kind of welcome a newcomer 
receives. When one zealous arrival at a certain place in West 
Africa went out to preach, he was welcomed by enormous audi- 
ences. He thanked God that they had the spiritual hunger 
which might be appeased through his efforts. Only a consider- 
able time afterward was it discovered that the people had come 
because of a widespread rumor of a “white man with a wooden 
leg.” Direct information, idle gossip, tales of power and benevo- 
lence, or downright malicious instigation have determined the 
reception of many a missionary. 
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The early history of Protestant missions in Japan and 
China, and even India and the Near East, abounds in evi- 
dence of most diabolical rumors. 

“When I was a young man,” says Chau, “the j^revailing feel- 
ing was that the object of the foreign propaganda was political, 
and that Christianity was a system of erroneous doctrines, which 
taught men to forget and neglect their parents. It also forbade 
the worship of ancestors and spirits. The most damaging of 
all, however, were the stories which represented the Christians 
as living in promiscuous miercourse. Home of the things that 
were said were stupid and absurd, but that did not in any 
way affect the ready credence that was given to all and every 
report about foreigners. A peculiar kind of pill was in use 
among the Christians, which whoever swallowed forthwith all 
sense of shame forgot. 

“The native Christians sufferc^d much at the hands of their 
countrymen. They were looked upon as traitors, men who had 
denied the faith of their fathers, and given themselves to work 
out the wicked designs of the barbarians from across the seas. . . 
There is still a tendency to despise Christians, but it is small 
and unimportant compared with the early days. 

“. . . .The enemies of God’s church in China have from 
time to time planned its destruction by diligently spreading 
false reports of a nature calculated to reuse the intensest hatred 
and strongest passions of the people. Such were the troubles 
that arose from the shansin-fan (Genii Powder) rumors. It 
was alleged that the Christians secretly dropped these powders 
into the wells. The effect of drinking the water into which these 
powders had been thrown was death in about a month. The 
form of this report was most insidious, and for weeks the 
people were kept in the wildest excitement. 

“The people had good] reason to remember the Tai-Ping 
Rebellion, and so had the mandarins. 

“Thrice had war been waged in my time by Great Britain, 
France, and Japan. On all these occasions the native Chris- 
tians have been regarded as the prime movers and the cause 
of these invasions. They were suf)posed to be in league with 
the foreigners in their dark designs. These things were made 
the plea for the destruction of the Christian church. Humanly 
speaking, the very existence of the church was again and again 
threatened.”^ 

In more recent times a Mrs. Fan in the Woman’s Opium 
Refuge at Chaocheng, China, when under kind treatment asked 
quite ingenuously if those rumors were true w^hich credited weird 
criminal acts to the foreigners (and inquired carefully about 
the foreigner’s person, costume, possessions, and history). 
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Mr. Pan after three weeks treatment in the Opium Refuge 
at Hwochow learned several verses from the New Testament 
and songs about salvation and tlic sin of opium smoking. In 
his village he was now referred to as a competent authority on 
‘foreign devils’!® 

Though not so well documented for English readers, the 
history of Japanese feelings and beliefs regarding early Chris- 
tianity in Japan offers many a parallel to its treatment in 
China.® 

Favorable rumors often share the field with unfavorable. 

From Africa Livingstone once wrote regarding the Bechuana 
people who were being harassed by marauding neighbors: — 

‘‘The more peaceful tribes had heard of the value of the white 
man, and of the weapons by which a mere handful of whites 
had repulsed hordes of marauders. They were therefore dis- 
posed to welcome the stramger, although this state of feeling 
could not be relied on as sure to continue, for Griqua hunters 
and individuals from tribes hostile to the gospel were moving 
northward, and not only circulating rumors unfavorable to 
jiiissionaries, but by their wicked lives introducing diseases 
previously unknown.”* 

Speaking of the way news of his medical treatment spread 
in Africa, Livingstone wrote: 

. .The Bcchuanas resort to the Bushmen and the poor 
people that live in the desert for doctors. The fact of my dealing 
in that line a little is so strange, and now my fame has spread 
far and wide. But if one of Christ’s apostles were here, I should 
think he would be very soon known all over the continent to 
Abyssinia.”® 

2. CURIOSITY 

Obviously, the spreading of rumor is merely the passing 
on of some impression to individuals or crowds. Only by examin- 
ing many typical cases of these initial impressions themselves,* 
can we discover what produces the impressions that have been 
rumored abroad. 

We are dubious about Neesima’s interpretation of the Bud- 
dhists’ interest in the Gospel, quoted in Chapter I, and of many 
similar interpretations, because such an instance has the 

♦That is, by examining them in the light of man's hsbitual attitudes, or in 
the light of his equipment of original instincts and of original ways of develop- 
ing them into habits. 
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earmarks of mere instinctive curiosity rather than the motivation 
to which he ascribes it. Any strange arrival, a person of one’s 
own people who is different or peculiar in any way, is a magnet 
for crowds throughout Africa and the East — just as he is for 
curious groups, in the rural, small town, or immigrant sections 
of the Occident. 

Speaking of the missionary newly arrived in China, Sooth- 
ill says: “If he be a pioneer, his arrival is the signal for curious 
crowds to assemble, that would try the equanimity of the gen- 
tlest.*® 

Timothy Richard says that after he began wearing native 
garb in China he was invited to certain places he never had 
been before, for the simple reason that now the people no longer 
punctured the paper windows to get a look at his strange cos- 
tume." 

Prom the New Hebrides a missionary’s wife reports: “Great 
crowds of people came to look at us, as I believe we are the 
first white women who ever landed on Fotuna. The ladies 
were, in consequence, very curious to have us examined pro- 
perly; and they went about it in a business-like way, as I can 
testify from the pokes and thumps received. They always 
felt themselves at the same time, to see how far we were alike! 
On their examinations becoming rather too minute, 1 escaped 
into the house.”® 

Though some propagandists misinterpret the initial interest 
of strangers, others know very well that crowds listen out of 
sheer curiosity about things novel and exotic.® At any rate 
efforts are made universally to capitalize this curiosity for 
Christian propaganda. Street meetings and the “street chapel” 
are widely used for this purpose in the pioneer work of almost 
every mission. 

“The street chapel has been, and in many stations still 
is much used for purposes of evangelization.”^® 

In describing typical religious services in a street chapel 
in the Wenchow district of China Mr, Soothill goes on to say: 
“Other visitors are now straggling in: please sit stiU and I 
will stand up and try to interest them. A foreigner on his 
feet, talking, is a sufficient attraction to many; and, .... the 
people, observing others seated inside, come in to see what is 
going on. Soon the back seats, the aisle, and the back are filled 
with listenors.”^^ 
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There is evidence that even the well established mission 
churches attract many hearers by the novelty and variety of the 
Christian ceremonies. 

“One Sunday morning a school-mate of mine asked me 
whether I would not go with him to ‘a certain place in foreigners' 
quarter, where we can hear pretty women sing, and a tall big 
man with long beard shout and howl upon an elevated place, 
flinging his arms and twisting his body in all fantastic manners, 
to all which admittance is entirely free.' Such was his descrip- 
tion of a Christian house of worship conducted in the language 
which was new to me then. I followed my friend, and I 
was not displeased with the place. Sunday after Sunday I 
resorted to this place, not knowing the awiul consequence 
that was to follow such a practice. An old English ladjr from 
whom I learned my first lessons in English took a great delight 
in my church-going, unaware of the fact that sight-seeing, and 
not truth- seeking, was the only view I had in my ‘Sunday ex- 
cursion to the settlement' as I called it."^- 

There w^ould be no particular value in splitting hairs over the 
psychology of this curiosity. We later speak of it as an “explora- 
tive tendency.” The experimental psychologist would prefer 
to offer an analysis on the basis of the laws of attention. Thorn- 
dike might suggest that original tendencies of “the love of sensory 
life for its own sake” and “a special original interest in the 
behavior of other men” had come into play, or only “original 
attentiveness.” Woodworth, while contending that what 
McDougal calls “curiosity is simply a collective name for an 
indefinite number of impulses, each of which is dependent on the 
existence of some degree of ability to perceive and understand 
a certain object,” might appeal to the principal that “every 
object that is sufficiently noveJ to cause some difficulty in aji- 
prehension, while still within the power of our trained powers 
of perception, is an interesting object to us, and we are driven 
to apprehend it by the impulse to surmount the difficulty that 
it presents.’”^ 

For our purposes it is only necessary to note that the reason 
crowds gather to hear the propagandist out in the open, or the 
reason listeners hang on the lips of the street-chapel preachers, 
may have no connection with any sublime aspirations; instead, 
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it may depend entirely upon a greater or less exercise of a blind 
biological-j)sj"cbological tendency to be curious about anything 
unfamiliar or novel. There may or may not be other motivation 
at the same time. But this tendency is one that may oj^erate 
instinctively and .sx)ontaaeously, aaid on that account is worth 
bearing in mind, 

3. SELF-REFERENCE AND-ESTEEM 

Accompanying the raising of the head, the thrusting up of 
the chin, (the raising of the ears,) the rapid searching and sur- 
veying with the eyes, that are noticeable in instinctive curiosity 
by animal or human, there is a perceptual or ideational registra- 
tion of some sort. A human being automatically conceives of 
new experience in terms of his ideas and past experience. He 
may register a new object as merely strange, different; ho may 
register it as a-non-human-being, or as a-different-kind-of-a- 
human-being; he may register it as something outside of his 
interests. Ourselves and our possessions and experiences, 
or our notions with regard to them, are assumed as measuring 
rods, as norms. And that has far-reaching results. 

When Kichard changed from American to native costume, 
and appeared on the street in it, he overheard one Chinese say to 
another, “Ah! he looks like a man now.”^^ 

A teacher in a mission school was quizzing a boy on races of 
the earth: 

“ ‘ . .and what color is an Englishman?’ 

“ ‘White, sir.’ 

“ ‘And now what is the color of a Chinaman, my b{>y?’ 

“ ‘Man color, sir,’ proudly answered the youth. Never- 
theless,” adds the recorder of the incident, “the Chinaman 
admires a pink and white skin, almost as much as the negro does; 
and the women in the city do their best to cover it with rouge 
and powder.”^® 

The development of this self -reference is a matter of psychol- 
ogical necessity as observed by Baldwin and other students of 
children.* To pass, however, from observations on instinctive 


♦If a strange object appears to be concerned with us in any way, our in- 
stinctive curiosity is augmented by a more precise awareness of it as some- 
thing similar to objects that have meant good or ill for us in the past, or as 
something contrasted with them. In an instant, perhaps, we ‘‘size up” the 
new object as a possible source of harm or rivalry; if it does not ap^^ear menacing 
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tendencies in animals and children to facts about adillt life, 
Robertson Smith maintains in his study of the early Semites 
that most surviving tribes and peoples have that sense of self- 
prestige (habitual self-esteem) we mentioned in our analysis 
of highly organized groups. With both cliild and adult be- 
havior in mind, then, the question in any case of seif -reference 
is whether it is instinctive and temporary or whether it is a 
habitual complex of instinctive and acquired reactions. 

Witli these alternatives of the problem before us let us note 
a few observations on self -reference in non-Christian reactions 
to the missionary. 

“When tlie missionary Burton first entered the h’catheu 
Battak land in 1824, and explained his object to a great meet- 
ing in Silindung, v/hen he spoke to them of God, the Creator, 
and Jesus the Redeemer, they answered politely, but decidedly: 
‘What you say may be good, but it is not for us; we shall not 
leave the way of our fathers, for it is good for us.’ He had to 
withdraw without effecting anything 

“The Baiigala on the upper Congo are eager cannibals. 
They are not ashamed of it, and said with all naivete to the indig- 
nant missionary: ‘You eat fowls, we eat men, where is the dif- 
ference.’ A Battak proverb says: ‘Every region has its own 
products, and every land its own custom.’ 

“Almost every uncivilized people maintain that they are 
the real men. Even a people on such a low level as the moun- 
tain Bamra call themselves Hauklioin, i.e., men, true men. 
The Niassers do the same.”^® 

“The Congo negroes believed that tlie missionary Hi eh aids 
was a sinner and that the neighboring tribes did evil, f)iit llivy 
absolutely refused to admit such things of themselves. Tlx-^ 
Betshuans exhibit the utmost self-righteousness, ’'fhey admit 
that sinners may be found among the Bushmen and Hotteiitols, 
but there are none among the Betshuans. The Papiia»r< i.i 
Dutch New Guinea admit that all other tribes except themselves 
are bad.”^® 


or powerful, w’o become assertive, with appropriate gestures. And to the extent 
that definition and statement are called for, we make conscious or unconscious 
declaration of our own selves, our identity, our evaluations, as oyer against 
those of the intruders; and perhaps we may go so far as to register either appre- 
hension with regard to the object or assurance that we can master it. This be- 
havior is due not only to an instinctive tendency toward self -reference ; it in- 
volves, if assertiveness is present, a similarly instinctive tendency toward 
elation or self-regarding esteem; etc. 
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Obviously, unless wo have an opportunity to search for pos- 
sible antecedents of these reactions, we cannot assume that they 
are unlearned, or, instinctive. Even the inconsistencies in the 
native’s replies, from the missionaries’ point of view, gives 
us little help. He does not try to give i)recise explanation 
of his behavior with the accuracy of a logician. He wants to 
produce a certain effect upon his hearers or upon himself, and, 
quite naively perhaps, he says what occurs to him as the thing 
that will produce that effect — the same psychology is familiar 
among all “cultivated” folk! In fact, all wo can state with cer- 
tainty about the above illustrations of self-regarding esteem is, 
first, that the natives do not seem to apprehend the missionary’s 
innovation as anything that they are interested in; and second, 
that there is no evidence of unlearned -ness in the self -reference 
even though instinctive tendencies might come into play by 
themselves — for there is a possibility of either an habitual or an 
instinctive self-reference, and even esteemed self -reference.* 

4. WARINESS OF THE INCOMPREHENSIBLE BUT THREATENING 

As soon as we become uncertain whether we can manipulate 
or control the strange object or person which is concerning itself 
with us, we become suspicious and wary. Man is innately wary 
of the ominous and incomprehensible which thrusts itself into 
his environment. 

There are many evidences that point to such a stage in the 
non-Christian’s responses to the alien propagandists. 


♦The question involved is» Under what conditions may there be instinctive 
self-feeling after a habibual self-esteem or self -depreciation has been developed? 
The answer is, When certain habits (‘‘permanent” reaction-systems) are inhibited 
by contrary reaction-systems, — i.e., when there is hesitation or vacillation on 
account of conflict. Now there is certainly a possibility that such occasions 
arise in the impact of Christianity upon alien peoples, and therefore that in- 
stinctive self-regard may operate at these times. Apart from such conflict 
situations, it seems improbable theoretically that the adult can experience 
forms of self -reference which are not already associated with habits of self- 
esteem or self-depreciation (see Appendix II, section 2). 

It may be observed for comparison’s sake, that whereas curiosity and other 
forms of instinctive behavior may be associated with habitual reactions in 
almost all (if not all) non-conflict cases, those habitual reactions may so function 
as not to obscure or prevent the instinctive functioning of the curiosity. For 
instance, because a person habitually lifts a hand to his eyes whenever he is 
aware of some significant sight, does not obscure the fact that novelty arouses 
his instinctive curiosity! 
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Referring to his fellow-countryman’s apprehension with 
regard to white travellers, the native African Bishop, Crowther, 
wrote: ‘‘Though travellers fear nothing themselves yet they 
should endeavor to take due precautions to allay the fears of 
those whom they intend to visit, by previous communication, 
which will soon be circulated in the neighborhood, and then 
all will bo right. 

In references to the successful missionary efforts in Poly- 
nesia and Micronesia, the Edinburgh report asserts: “The 
initial difficulties of approach and the natural suspicions of the 
inhabitants having been overcome, the surrender to the Gospel 
has been singularly complete and enthusiastic.”"^ 

“In China the Sunday School work is on very different 
lines from what it is in Japan. Owing to the common attitude 
of suspicion towards foreigners, it has been difficult in the past, 
and it still is so in many places, to get the children of non-Chris- 
tian parents to attend.”-- 

Dr. Wm H. Park of Soochow, China, said in personal con- 
ference that most of the Non-Christian patients insist upon 
bringing with them to the hospital a relative, friend, or servant 
to stay with them in the room. These are bie hah — “attending 
guests.” They are brought probably because of fear — either of 
spirits or of the foreigners. Other physicians have given similar 
testimony. 

On first acquaintance with aliens, the indigenous people 
naturally wonder, Why does this white man want to come away 
from his own people where he belongs? What does he want to 
to get from us or from our country? 

The Mentawey Islanders replied to Lett tlie missionary, 
when he was declaiming against the hanging of witches: “ ‘Why 
should you white people trouble yourselves about our customs? 

. . . .everyone has his own custom.’ We are constantly coming 
on the same answer in missionary literature.”-^ 

This wariness is sometimes reciprocal, as Mrs. Paton suggests. 

“. . . .The natives gave us, or me rather, so much more of 
their company than was quite agreeable; for Mr. Paton was 
generally away, building the house with the Aneitjmmese who 
had come with us for that purpose. I fear I had not too much 
confidence in the black faces that were always peering over my 
shoulder, when I was getting Home-letters ready, and eagerly 
inquiring, What for you make paper about man AniwaV'* 
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A document reported from Japan in 1866 reads: “At 
first, the prejudice and suspicion of the rulers of this country 
led them, for some time, frequently to send posses of officers 
to the houses of missionaries, ostensibly as friends calling uj)on 
friends, but really as spies, to find out for what object these 
non-trading people had come to Japan. 

To primitive peoples who attribute marvelous cleverness or 
powerful magic to the stranger, there is a whole world of possibi- 
lities that they cannot feel sure of.-® 

. . .Then he went back to the village to sec Tavo, his 
half-brother. Tavo was in a great fury, and got his gun to shoot 
Nausian. But our brave teacher calmly faced his would-be 
murderer, and said, 

‘‘ ‘If you shoot me, Tavo, you will do yourself far greater 
harm than you can do to me. You can only hurt my body, 
but you will hurt your own soul.’ Tavo trembled all over, 
and then lowered his gun.’’-" 

If evil befalls them while the missionary is with them, or if 
disaster comes soon after one of their number is converted, the 
foreign element in their environment is to blame for the mis- 
fortune, — the stranger has used poison or magic, or he has 
transgressed some inviolable law or tabu and so has made the 
gods angry. 

* ‘'Coming on to his old friends the Bakaa, he [Livingstone] 
found them out of humor with him, accusing him of having given 
poison to a native who had been seized with fever on occasion of 
his former visit. Consequently he could get little or nothing 
to eat, and had to content himself, as he wrote to his friends, 
with the sumptuous feasts of his imagination.’’-® 

“The breaking up of images and the destruction of sanc- 
tuaries do not in the mind of the heathen injure Europeans, 
but they injure the natives. . . .‘We summoned all the gods 
of the Toradja and challenged them to punish us for preaching 
about the living God, but the Toradja told us that the gods 
could do us no harm, but might do them harm.’ The savage 
Papuans on a voyage were afraid of an evil spirit. To prove 
the groundlessness of their fear the missionary, Van Hasselt, 
began to row himself, but the only result was to make the Papuans 
says: ‘The spirit will do nothing to you white men, but ho 
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may harm iis blacks/ The sanif^ reply was heard on i.ake 
iNyassa. . . .Schneider says of the bush negroes of Suriname 
‘If the missionary seeks to prove to them the impotence of idols 
by violently attacking them, he is told: ‘ Our religion is only 
for us blacks and therefore such things do not injure you. 
Wc on the contrary, would be smitten by the judgment (d the 
gods.” ’ In the earl 37 days of mission work in Sumatra, the 
Battaks w'ould allow no missionary to enter their sacred grove: 
they did so from no fear that iiarm might befall the white man, 
which indeed they would have wished. No; they were afraid 
that the insulted spirit would avenge himself upon them, his 
worsliippers, bound to him by oath.”^® 

Or perhaps the foreigner’s god is proving stronger than 
their own; naturally, then, if they persecute a Christian teacher, 
and he continues to have good fortune, they are afraid. 

In 1914 Sadhii Sundar Singh went prc'aching Christianity 
to Nepal, whcTC' it is prohibited and fanatically opposed. He 
was put in prison; then in stocks he was exposed naked all day 
and night. Lcc'chcs were puCon him. It was agonizing; yet, 
ho says, “I do not know how it w as, but my he art was so full 
of joy I could not h(dp singing and i)reaching.” His endurance 
and peaceful countenance frightened his j)ersecutors, and the 
next morning they releasc;d him, barely able to crawl. 

In llubct, he was thrown into a dungeon upon putrid human 
flesh; was rescued toward morning: and preached again. When 
the Lama judging the case found the key to the dungeon in his 
owm girdle, in fear he ordered the Sadhu to leave their city lest 
untold harm should befall them.^® 

Regarding the awful things the missionary may do to the 
natives who come under his power, the most fantastic rumors 
are believed. They are comparable in tlio West only to the 
deeds imputed to Jews in the pogrom districts of Europe. 
As we have remarked above in discussing rumors, the early 
missionary literature of the Far East gives abundant evidence 
of belief in preposterous tales among the natives. And the 
biogra])hy of such a present-day pioneer as Sadhu Sunder Singh, 
is saturated with the mystico-magical fears of the hinterland 
populace. 
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But even when one receives charity from strangers, egjpecially 
if he is not used to receiving free help, he miy have an uncanny 
feeling, or a sort of presentiment that something more may come 
of it.* 

Speaking of the necessity for the missionary to take the 
charity attitude in order to gain the people’s confidence, Barton 
says: ‘‘This means that he a friend to each individual in 
matters personal, intellectual, social, and religious. It requires 
time, and patience, and persistent effort to win this position 
among an Oriental people who are naturally suspicious of the 
motives of one who professes an altruistic purpose in his labors 
among them. In some countries a generation of effort passed 
before there were marked indications of success. 

Of the reception which missionary charity and medical 
work met, Brinkley says: ‘‘Assuredly it did puzzle the Chinese 
at first. They facilitated it, but, at the same time, they suspect- 
ed something more than a pure benevolent motive.” This he 
feels was due not to the lack of charity among themselves, 
but to the egoistic and exploiting nature of the Western con- 
tact with which they were already familiar.®- 

“It is hard to work for years with pure motives,” says Living- 
stone, “and all the time be looked on by most of those to whom 
our lives are devoted, as having some sinister object in view. 
Disinterested labor — benevolence — is so out of their line of 
thought, that many look upon us as having some ulterior obj(^ct 
in view.”'’’® 

One of the more grotesque suspicions is given by Pandita 
Ramabai: 


♦This impression, unheard of and incomprehensible to many who are 
brou!?ht up in a sect professing to do good to others, is yet clear to the man 
experiencing charity for the first time even though it may be in a Western 
garb of semi-condescension. Formerly the religious or charity worker in the 
united States was often naively ignorant as to the way he or she evoked this 
reaction in piprely immigrant communities. Even a Judge Lindsay arouses 
it in his first private conversations with youthful criminals habitually suspicious 
of all outside of their gang. This brings to mind, too, the burglar’s surprise 
and strange feeling In Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables. Even a man of means 
who has ^ways paid well for his entertainment, may have a suggestion of it 
when he first goes to a peasant’s home overnight and is allowed to pay nothing 
for his keep. 

If there is an organization behind the donor, the imcanniness is likely 
to be still greater, and may be aecompanied by apprehension. 

(It is not in place here to differentiate between the various kinds of 
-“tender emotion,” cooperation, seeking of merit, condescension, self -justification, 
«tc., which actually figure in giving charity.) 
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“It is hard work to gather and save girls and young women. 
Their minds have been filled with such a dread towards Chris- 
tian people, that they cannot appreciate the kindness shown 
them. For instance, many of the unconverted girls in my home 
have a great fear in their mind. They think that some day 
after they are well fattened they will be hung head] downward, 
and a great fire will be built underneath,; and oil will be extracted 
from them to be sold at a fabulously large price for medical 
purposes. Others think that they will be put into oil mills 
and their bones ground. It is only lately that our girls gathered 
from the last famine have begun to lose these dreadful thoughts; 
but the minds of the new ones are filled with more dreadful ideas 
/than these. They cannot understand^' that any one would bo 
kind to them without some .'selfish purpose.’’®^ 

The psychological tensity of this suspicion makes possible a 
combination of fear and fascination (curiosity and attraction, 
piqued by apprehension) which missionaries may consciously or 
unconsciously play upon in their work. Livingstone, and most 
preachers of Christianity, utilized this apprehension in sermon 
and religious teaching. 

“September 2, 1860. — On Sunday evening went over to 
the people, giving a general summary of Christian faith by the 
life of Christ. Asked them to speak about it afterward. Re- 
plied that these things were above them — they could not answer 
me. I said if I spoke of camels and buffaloes tamed, they under- 
stood, though they had never seen them; why not perceive 
the story of Christ, the witnesses to which refused to deny it, 
though killed for maintaining it? .Went on to speak of the re- 
surrection. All were listening eagerly to the statements about 
this, especially when they heard that they, too, must rise and 
be judged. Lerimo said, ‘This 1 .won’t believe.’ ‘Well, the 
guilt lies between you and Jesus.’ This always arrests attention. 
Spoke of blood shedjby them; the conversation continued till 
they said, ‘It was time for me to cross, for the river was dangerous 
at night.’ 

The New Hebrides teacher, in {an incident already given, 
made Tavo |tremble and drop his gun by invoking this fear of 
unknown forces. The native preacher is peculiarly likely to 
wield the prestige of the suj)ernatural. Belief in spirits and lack 
of familiarity with divwse traditions and philosophies, makes the 
primitive and simple-minded person quite susceptible to the 
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imaginative world of unknown gods, and hence to the pro- 
pagandist’s tactics. Do not these white men boldly proclaim 
themselves to be ambassadors of the great God? they say. Do 
they not know wonderful things about the next world which 
even the greatest of our ancestors did not know? Do they not 
warn us of a great judgment where we are to be held respon- 
sible for things we have done? And if these missionaries have a 
reputation among us for veracity in material affairs, why are 
their words about the spiritual world not to be believed? 

Thus prestige accumulates and tightens its grip on the 
credulous. Both Jtho ignorant and the open-minded literate 
may be effectively held in the suspense of uncertainty and 
apprehension before one whom they feel is in league with more 
powerful forces than themselves — while the propagandist proceeds 
with f*his Jwork of making a favorable j^impression, ^utilizing to 
the utmost thisjascination-suspense wherever he can find it. 

In this wariness reaction there seem to be habitual as well 
as spontaneous instinctive tendencies at work. The point is 
that, as in the case of self -reference, either would be possible. 
Yet, aside from that question there is a temporary aspect to 
these reactions, from the point of view of an outside observer. 
It may bo due to the observer’s certainty that the stimulus 
must change its^^form; i.e., that the novel object is regarded with 
a tense uncertainty that cannot persist. PAnd in many cases , in- 
deed, the early wariness has been observed as changing, or, ceas- 
ing, whichever way we care to say it. The important thing is 
that the stimuliis-reaction-arc may often be a temporary one. 

5. ATTEMPT AT MASTERY 

If wariness does not lead to retreat, it is likely to be offset 
by at least a temporary display of assertiveness. One of the 
innate tendencies exhibited by animals and children when first 
put in the presence of a small object, is to grasp and get control 
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of it and manipulate it. Evidences of this tendency to assert 
oneself over things and persons, is particularly conspicuous 
in the behavior of those in independent or jirestiged groups, 
toward outsiders. Read the history of Western contacts with 
Chinese and their literati. 

“In 1664 two European Embassies arrived at Peking, hoping 
to open diplomatic relations with the Empire: one was from 
Russia, coming overland by way of Siberia, and the other fr<mi 
Holland, coming by the sea. The Manchu Regents treated 
both Embassies in the haughty manner with which they 
were told that they were accustomed to treat all for- 
eigners. The foreign Ambassadors were told that they would 
be expected to perform the ceremony of the ‘k’ow-tow,* when 
admitted to the presence of the Emperor. The Dutch yi'dded 
to this demand, but gained little from their (U)m])liancf', as the 
Im])erial consent could only be obtained for an embassy to cuter 
Cliina once every eight years, and then it was not to consist of 
more than ont' hundred men, of whom only twenty would be 
allowed to enter the Capital. The Russians refiis d to perform 
the ‘k’ow-tow,’ and having acquired no privik‘ge8 departed 
for home the same way tliey came, to report tlnur failure to their 
Czar Alexis. 

“The Chinese iiisist(d thus strojigly on the ‘k'ow-tow’ 
because it would indicate that thosj» who ])<.rfi»rmed it belonged 
to countries on the same level as those? tributary to China. 


“The Chinese, accustomed to regard themselves as superior 
to all other nations, could see no reason why they should deal 
on terms of equality with the representative of the British 
Empire, and Lord Napier on his part could see no reason why 
his demands should not be granted, as he was asking no more 
than any country in Europe would readily concede. 

“It is to he regretted perhaps, that the war is generally 
known as the Opium War, for although the destruction of the 
opium was made by the British Government a casus belli, 
yet, apart from the opium traffic, there were causes leading in- 
evitably to an open rupture between the two nations. 

. .The first war with China was but the beginning of 
a struggle between the extreme East and the West, the East 
refusing to treat on terms of equality, diplomatically or commer- 
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daily, with Western Nations, and the West insisting on its right 
to be so treated. All attempts at peaceful negotiations had 
failed, and the only resource left seemed to be the appeal to 

Timothy Richard indicates that England’s war of 1837 
was regarded by the Chinese as the rebellion of a power which 
had previously paid tribute to China — for the presents of Lord 
Macartney and other embassies had been recorded by Chinese 
historians as tribute. Said a Chinese to Richard in 1875, “When 
England revolted, it was the greatest rebellion since the world 
began. 

The same, in general, is true in the case of early Western contacts 
with Japanese, Indian, and Mohammedan peoples. They give 
similar stories of clash of conceits. It has already been intimated 
that if it were not for international pressure ^and rigorous sup- 
pression of violence by domestic governments, there would be 
physical and violent attempt-at-mastery over Christian propa- 
ganda today in far more regions than those of a Nepal, a 
Thibet, or a Morrocco. 

These gestures of assertion over the alien, and thence of 
rivalry and naked attempt-at-mastery, may be unconsciously 
developed or consciously inculcated from generation to gener- 
ation. Occasionally assertiveness does not persist after a 
continued acquaintance with the innovators — it is such a case 
that leaves us the option of [regarding either the motivating 
tendency as spontaneously instinctive or the stimulus as tem- 
porary. The following attitude could hardly persist long; 

“The curiosity of these great men in Africa knows no 
bounds. On one occasion a king wanted to know whether the 
great White Queen wore leather boots, and in order to outshine 
her he told the Bishop to order him a pair of boots made of brass, 
which his visitor promised should be done when he had discovered 
in London a maker of brass boots.”®® 

It is apparent, then,\that [the general type of behavior we 
have been discussing, calls into play such psychological tend- 
encies as" that to manifest \ scornful 1 behavior, the tendency to 
find superiority satisfying, and the instinct of attempt-at- 
mastery ^all so well described by Thorndike. As to whether 
they come into play through previously formed habits of which 
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they are parts or hy immediate response of the naked innate 
tendencies therr selves, the presumption is in favor of a habit; 
yet no experimental psychologist would grant that the available 
incidents are recorded with sufficient detail and sufficient history 
of the subjects concerned, to decide definitely. One thing is 
certain: The historical facts of national conflict we referred to, 
as well as innumerable instances of present pioneer work, bristle 
with reactions which persist only a short time or which at best 
represent lingering stages in the earlier responses to the entrance 
of foreigner and propagandist. 

The real difficulties in judging the temporariness of these 
responses should not be overlooked. For instance, we cannot 
help realizing in a given case of attempt-at-mastery, or of any 
of the preceding responses, that one or more ‘‘temporary’’ 
reactions may result from a permanent attitude of the sort in 
question, and then that the words and gestures of the subjects 
may change while their fundamental attitude may remain qui- 
escent or express itself otherwise. That is a fundamental point 
and must always be borne in mind. For instance, some people 
may continue to resent the missionary’s propaganda yet may not 
regard it as necessary or worth while actualty to keep telling him 
that he is not wanted or to keep letting him realize in other ways 
that he is regarded as a suspicious character. Many converts 
testify to having passed through these stages. Much depends 
on whether the stimulus to the temporary reaction is a mis- 
conception which in the nature of the case will be soon dissipated. 
Yet, in any case, whether or not a specific reaction is spontaneous, 
is a distinct and real problem in all preliminary acquaintances 
and relationships. 

t 6. PERSISTENCE OF SUSPICIONS AND MISCONCEPTIONS 

When it is remembered that originally the missionary came to 
most peoples as a'strange person of whom they know absolutely 
nothing except his strange appearance or some rumor as to a 
foreign interloper, it will be obvious that the reactions we have 
discussed may be attributed (on the stimulus side) to the most 
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varied conceptions of the missionary, some of them gross distor- 
tions. And these conceptions are bound to linger for some time 
after missionaries arrive in any region. Fantastic notions last 
until they are disproved by obvious facts or by continued inti- 
macy with the foreigner. Probably the most common notions 
of this sort have grown from a failure to appreciate the psychic 
factors, broadly speaking, responsible for the propagandist’s 
appearance. 

He must be tlic agent of vicious political intrigue and materi- 
al exploitation, luii ives contended. 

“Bishop Cameron of Cape Town says, Another social — 
or perhaps rather political — hindrance is the idea in the minds 
of many of the heath(*n natives that Christianity is a foreign 
r(‘ligion, and that the missionaries are in some way or other 
officers of the British Government. Hence has arisen a reaction 
in some quarters against European missionaries, and against 
Christianity as a religion in which the nativ(‘s must alwa^ s 
subordinate to the EuroiK^ns; and the consequent demand 
for an exclusively native Church, ministered to and directed 
by native pastors alonci, which is (jommonly known as 
Ethiopianism.’ 

“The opinion has been very generally entertained among 
the Chinese that the professors of the Christian religion become 
the subj( cts of the country to which the missionary belonged, 
and would not therefore publiclj^ connect themselves in any 
way with the Chinese authorities.’"^^ 

An Edinburgh Commission, reporting ill 1010, holds that 
“In China there is more intellectual toleration, but a standing 
suspicion of the Church itself as an organization and also as 
the presumed organ of ForLUgn Powers . ” ^ * 

And Groat Britain’s prohibition of Gorman missionaries from 
In<lia and from English mandatory regions for five years after 
the signing of the Versailles Treaty in 1920, combined with the 
activities of British commercial agents in the wake of British 
missionaries, may cause some more persistent suspicion on the 
part, at least, of non-Christian countries. 

Today, in regions where the missionary is no longer accused 
of complicity in political aggression or chicanery, he still meets 

♦A very suggestive survey of the more detailed charges made against the 
tnissionaries on this score, is given in Michie. chap. v. if. 
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among the illiterate the old insinuation or suspicion of having 
some sort of ‘‘materialistic” motives. As we have indicated, 
men usually feel that a person professing to do them good either 
is queer, or else is getting some material satisfaction from it. 
The unsophisticated person who cannot discover a material 
satisfaction, is more likely to posit one than to posit some un- 
familiar form of psychic satisfaction. 

A crafty chief kidna])ped Crowther in 1 8G7 and held him 
for a ransom. ‘'Abokko said he knew well that I possessed the 
establishments at Lokoja, Idda, Onitsha, Bonny, etc., and he 
believed that I owned the ships also and could direct them as J 
pleased 

“I can well account for such erroneous, perhaps wilful, 
attributing of such power and influence over the ships and train- 
ing establishments to me. It arises from my being the oldest 
visitor known in the river. Since 1841 1 have been always 
seen on board, whether in a man-of-war or a trading ship, as 
a passenger among the natives. To visit the river every year, 
and yet not to own the ships or the trading establishments, 
was what Abokko could not be made easily to believe.”^-* 

Where certain psychic motives are appreciated, where, 
for example, fame or repute or social standing are consciousl/ 
thought of in terms that can be associated with the missionary’s 
behavior, ho may be regarded as actuated by those motives and 
as pursuing these ends among the foreigners’ peo])le. (This 
last, of course, is very closely related to the missionary’s depend- 
ence on his standing before his God, his living associates 
dark-skinned or light, and his norm-ideals.) 

“. . .friendly Heathen believe that missionaries do good 
in order to acquire merit, and a convert has be^n known to 
give , this explanation of his own and the missionary’s diligence, 
as they tramped in the sun from village to village.”^^ 

This, again, is one of those inviting topics that may ])o inves- 
tigated along with the psychology of the propagandist liimsolf. 
The more primitive or illiterate are likely to accuse the mis- 
sionary, in a more or less off-hand way which conveniently 
avoids analyzing his motives, of mere ulterior purposes. The 
more sophisticated who get beyond this, sometimes regard him 
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as foolish but harmless. In a few regions possibly they may 
regard him as a mendicant, or travelling j>reacher, such as they 
see frequentl}^ in their own countiy. 

The cliarge of economic and political ambition is transcend- 
ed by severer critics also. Eabid opponents of Christianity may 
charge that those supporting it, sanctioning it, or believing it, 
are misled by permanent misconceptions and by vicious mis- 
representation. Enthusiastic supporters may claim that those 
opposing and those indifferent both sadly misunderstand the 
missionary. These controversial charges require for their support 
more elaborate study along some such lines as we shall take up 
in the following sections and chapters. 

From our point^of view the coming and the passing of these 
misconceptions and suspicions, and the attenuation of their 
grip upon non-Christians, represent changes both in the stimuli 
and in the reaction-arcs of individual^and group behavior. They 
are, 'par excellence^ facts that give a temporary {character to 
initial reactions. In this capacity, they are probably far more 
significant than questions as to the immediately instinctive 
nature of the reactions: of course, habits" so’ control man’s reac- 
tions from his early years that instinct gets little chance to work 
independently of them. Naturally too, any reaction tends either 
to become permanent or to be abandoned. And the stimulus, 
if retained and apprehended differently, tends to take on a more 
permanent^ character. Yet the tomporary|^character is of im- 
portance whether it bo due either| to immediately instinctive 
resjjonse or to conceptions and attitudes^ that are later discarded 
as incorrect and unfitting. 

7. REVISING r, GENERAL NOTIONS 

The propagandist sometimes feels handicapped|^ by the way 
his first contacts with his audience-of-possible-followers are 
registered in'* their minds. “Why will they not see that he is 
genuinely friendly and considerate toward them?” 
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Speaking of the novice in village preaching, Soothill says: 

. .the Chinese both in face and dress, seem all alike to 
the new arrival, until he advances from generalities to detail. 

Tt shocks our personal vanity to find that the thinaman often 
has the same view of our noble selves [probably ironic humor 
upon the flattery customary in Chinese terms of address!], and 
that he cannot immediately distinguish between Mr. Coarse and 
Mr. Fyue 

Why do they hark back to a general notion of the missionary? — 
or of a foreigner? — or of a white man? — instead of taking him 
as an individual. Why is ho, to them, merely an ^‘outsider,” 
or even one of the “foreign devils” who practice black arts? 
Why should he be blamed with viciously saddling the. opium 
curse upon China, and with outraging all justice in the mili- 
tary exploitation of India or of Africa? 

“One of the ladies of the China Inland Mission was visiting 
in the great city of Shao-hsing ... in 1886. She entered a 
large handsome house, and found three women sitting in the 
courtyard, one of them an old lady in her ninetieth year. They 
listened attentively to the Gospel for some time, until the old 
lady smoking her pipe caught the name of Jesus. 

“ ‘What is that?’ she cried, standing up, and coming towards 
the missionary. ‘Do not dare to mention that name again! I 
hate Jesus. I will not hear another word. You foreigners 
come with opium in one hand and Jesus in the other.’ 

“ . . . .The first mission station in the province of Honan was 
closed by a riot in which an infuriated mob, led on by the scholars 
of the city, drove out our missionary, crying after him — 

“ ‘You burned our palace; you killed our Emperor; you poison 
our people, and now you come to teach us virtue/' 

However, very naturally do his listeners regard him as 
strange, peculiar, foreign, and sharing in responsibility for his 
group’s actions, before they notice individual traits of his own. 

“ . . . I once heard a Japanese minister remark, in a sermon, 
on the great change which had taken place in the matter of race 
hatred. When Christian missionaries first came to Japan, he 
said, they were called Yaban (barbarian), then Akahiqe (red 
beard), then Yaso (a corruption of Jesus), after that I jin (a 
foreigner), then Seiyojin (a Westerner), and now they are called 
Beikokujin (Americans).”^® 
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PsychologicrJIy, observation proceeds in this way from the 
general impression to the detailed apprehension, though the 
first is continually revised as details gradually become appar- 
ent.* Even though one’s general impression be due to others’ 
gossip or reports of a concrcde nature, the original observation 
back of their gossip conforms to this principle; and so do the 
fresh observations he himself will make later. The general im- 
pression is oftentimes dominantly emotional; as such, it does not 
require details or analysis of the object. It is related to com- 
munity prepossessions and prejudices rather than to individual 
discriminations. In interpreting it, the psychology of percep- 
tion, rumor, and groiq) attitudes will reveal far more thtan the 
psychology of reflection. 

It can usually be depended upon at the present stage in the 
mingling of different races that all but the exceptionally sym- 
pathetic foreigners will always be foreigners, exotics, mou-who- 
do-not-belong-here, especially where the color of the outsider’s 
skin differs from that of the native. And where differences 
in religious rites and customs are as distinct as the outward 
signs of race, as in the case of Hindu, Mohammedan, Oriental, 
and African, the Christian will always be a '‘Christian.” 

“It w as the WTiter’s good fortune to accompany Mr. Pye of 
Fenchow^ on one of his annual or semi-annual tours through 
the Shensi field of the American Board. . . . 

. . .Tn only one of the fifteen or more centers which we 
visited W€'re there more than a dozen women who dared to break 
through the social conventions and attend the church worship. 


we learn to notice and respond to elements and features of a 

complex object or situation which at first we only perceive as a totality. 

. . .It is perhaps pretty generally true that a check oncoimtered in the 
course of natural unanalytic action affords the occasion for analysis.” Wood- 
worth, (A), 98-90. 

“The child perceives an object first as a whole; later he may observe how the 
object is made up. The adult procedure also is to begin with the total im- 
pression of a complex object, and to advance, if and as far as necessary, to the 
details , . . .The whole with w^hich it starts is not necessarily the largest whole 
that can be apprehended; and accordingly the reverse process of combining 
smaller units that have been observed into larger units also goes on, but the 
movement from the whole to the part is the more characteristic of perceptual 
acts.” Ibid., 96-97. 
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When we sought the l eason for this exception, we traced it back 
wholly to the influence of one woman in the community, who the 
year before had studied in the Fenchow Bible School. . . . 

“Two common misconceptions the missionary seeks to dispel 
from the minds of the people wherever he goes; one, that Chris- 
tianity is a western religion instead of a universal religion; another, 
that the Gospel simply offers a nev^ evsiom or a new ceremony in- 
stead of new life. . . (Italics ours.)*’^ 

To this extent the initial impression may persist in spite of 
familiarity with details of the individualls life; and, long after 
the general categories of lingering misconceptions and suspi- 
cions described above, lose their force.* 

The reasons this reaction persists are, first, that the stimulus 
retains its form with slight modifications; second, that there is 
an innate tendency to be aware of the strange; and, third, that a 
group’s self-consciousness always requires a differentiation be- 
tween the they and the we, which undoubtedly builds upon this 
innate tendency. 

If we generalize upon the basis of these specific cases we find 
that we have the same problem as that of the initial and tem- 
porary versus the persisting responses, we have been discussing. 

To recapitulate and summarize, therefore: Both the stimulus 
and the response may be permanent: the first because it retains 
its form on closer and more continuous acqiiamtanco. and the 
second because it grows out of an habitual or instinctive “pattern 
of response.”! Yet both may bo temporary: the first because 


^During the present renaissatice of sub-group, national, and racial self- 
consciousness, this seems to be deej^ and permaii(‘ril. In China whore now 
there is popularly supposed to be far less antipathy to the foreigner than in 
Japan, India, or Moslem countries, missionaries have told the writer repeatedly 
that careful investigation discloses this antagonism to flu* foreigner as a foreigner 
practically everywhere. 

R. E. Park of tho University of (Iiicago compares the impression which tlio 
early Christians with their impractical, other-worldly, and emotional world, 
probably had upon the practical, worldly, and rational Romans — this he com- 
pares to the effect tho thorough-going Christian Scientist has upon tho iiiodcrn 
man of science. There is no common ground; one f‘nn not get at the other; 
their peculiar worlds make them utterly separate. It is in some such way that 
the Christian must appear to the Buddhist or Hindu, ' 

f**Patterns of response consist of series of Otfinite rcspotisc systems organized 
in contact with particular stimuli and excited to action by them. Ordinarily, 
the definiteness and regularity, as well as the predictability of an act, depend 
upon the specific correlation of a definite reaction system with some particular 
stimulus.’* [Italics mine.] Kan tor, in Psychological Review, XXVIII (1921), 
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it changes its appearance to the observer and therefore changes 
its form and nature as a stimulus, and the second because it 
grows immediately out of a temporary condition of the subject 
such as that of some unsatisfied desire. If either the stimulus 
or response- is temporary in a given case, the reaction-arc is 
temporary also and we may speak of the initial behavior in its 
entirety as temporary — yet for the purposes of analysis, we must 
bear in mind the separate factors in the reaction-arc and their 
relationship. Among the first contacts between the alien mission- 
ary and the indigenous peoples, we have noted many i conceptions 
of the missionary that must be regarded as only temporary 
stimuli.* Among the reactions of which any human being is 
capable, we have noted some of those which may operate directly 
apart from habits in which they may also function — for example, 
original attentiveness, self-assertion, etc., a list which might 
also include combative and receptive responses not discussed 
at all. And although habit is far more usual in the adult than 
direct instinctive reaction, yet there are still other situations, 
as indicated previously, particularly conducive to instinctive 
reaction. 

To get at^all the ramifications and relationships functioning 
at a given moment in any situation is practically impossible 
at present. Yet, to have in mind the various alternatives is 
the best safeguard against misinterpretation. It facilitates 
making the practical distinctions between the changing aspects 
of a stimulus, and between the possibilities of its linkage now 
with various of one’s unlearned tendencies and again with 
various of one’s reaction-arcs or habit-systems. When a Uchi- 
mura goes to the church service of a mission, we are (aware 
that for a long time it may be spontaneous, a matter of continued 
curiosity and excitement. But his group, wo know, may curse 
its proselytizing influence within a few years. When a Moslem 
blood relative poisons a native worlier who has abandoned 
Islam and become a Christian proselytiser, we know, too, that 
his action may be spontaneous, but at the same time, it may 
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isme out of a centuries’ nourished antagonism of the Moslem 
group toward Christianity. Thus we must expect to see stimuli 
and responses shift and vary. And as long as there are any 
people not conversant with all the outstanding phases of Chris- 
tian mores and history, spontaneous and temporary reactions 
to them will be found! 
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CHAPTER IV 

THOSE REJECTING CHRISTIANITY 
^Orientation with Regard to More Permanent Non- Approving Behavior) 

A few propagandists may seem to have been satisfied with 
the purely temporary responses, especially where these were of 
an apparently approving or seeking type. A Francis Xavier 
sweeps over province after province of the Asiatic countries, 
blessing God and the Pope for tons of thousands of “converts*’ 
who have submitted to baptism and been “rescued from eternal 
damnation.” A few contemporary Protestant sects engage in 
evangelizing tours, returning with joy that “the Gospel has been 
preached and the elect chosen of God” have been “saved.” 
Mere curiosity, attentiveness, and temporary acquiescence to 
the performance upon them of some ceremony such as baptism, 
has been construed as a “conviction of sin” or “conversion.” 

But the ranl^ and file of contemporary Protestant missionaries 
pursue their work in one locality so steadily and persistently 
that their efforts meet with more or less permanent and classifia- 
ble attitudes of indifferemje, of opposition, and of definite 
receptiveness. As an organized movement, Christian missions 
aim to secure permanent roceptiveness from the whole non- 
Christian world, ultimately. 

Purth(^rmorc^, the initial reactions inevit:*My give way to 
rdore })ermanent ones. The spontaneous curiosity or wari- 
ness of the native upon his first contact with Christian pro- 
pagandists, is necessarily temporary; the former must continually 
have new objects to satisfy it and, in a certain sense, the latter 
is a mental suspense that cannot last long with further acquaint- 
ance. Underneath the random expression of certain habits and 
instinctive tendencies, this fore-period may be one of hesitation, 
or else one of irritation which shows merely that the stimulus 
is taking effect — euther opposition or acceptance may follow. 

Take for example the ordinary “preaching of the Gospel.” 
As the missionary talks or sermonizes, his polemic against native 
religions may show a curious and interested community that his 
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presence will mean deprecation and undermining of the very 
structure of their time-honored tradition — their all-in-all. That 
will bring repugnance or downright opposition. If more clever- 
ly, or in accordance with the recent {Standards of certain Chris- 
tian sects, he avoids all invective in his preaching yet calls for 
compliance with his mores and submission to his God, these 
demands may seem onerous if not harsh and odious. 

. .An Indian missionary tells us. . . .T have never been 
able to forget an answer which I got from a heathen in great 
anger. He said, ‘We have a religion which makes great demands 
upon ur, in money, cattle, sacrifices, mortifications, fasts, prayers, 
washings, pilgrimages. We meet all these demands. We have 
a king who imposes taxes on us, and demands money, graiil, and 
compulsory service. We do all that he asks. We have a govern- 
ment which saddles us with policemen end police arrangements. 
We groan and bear it all. And now you come with frightful de- 
mands which put all the others in the shade. It is cruel to tor- 
ture, with the terrors of the law, the heathen, who have grown 
up in fear and terror all their life.’ ” 

‘‘The Gospel has little prospect of being welcomed if it 
comes as a demand.”^ 

A certain number of curious folk who linger about the new- 
comer, may return again and again to hear him talk about his 
beneficent God. Finally, some of them refuse to follow some age- 
long custom of the community, or to go through certain religious 
rites at their homes. This attracts immediate attention. The 
issue becomes drawn. 

“When we preached in their streets children came, and at 
first listened suspiciously: but the result was that some of the 
listeners refused to bow down to the false gods of their fathers 
and mothers, and then a spirit of opposition was excited. . . 
and when the priests and priestesses began to complain to the 
native authorities, they saw that their religion was in danger, 
hence arose persecution . . .and the Christians were all driven 
out of the country.”^ 

Says the founder of the Ary a Somaj regarding the missionary 
procedure of isolating individuals from their home group: 

“ — ‘And he saith unto them. Follow me and I will make you 
fishers of men. And they straightway left their nets, and followed 
him.’ 
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« — It appears that this summons was a sin against the ten 
commandments of the Old Testament, namely. Honor thy 
father and thy mother that their days may be long. Christ 
himself did not serve his parents and called away others from 
the service of their father and mother. It was from this sin that 
his life was prematurely cut off. It is also evident that ('Christ 
preached a religion to entrap people as fishes in a net to obtain 
the object. When such was the case with Christ, it is no won- 
der that the modern missionaries should catch people in their 
net. For, as a fisherman gains a great name and plentiful live- 
lihood by catching many and large fishes in his net, so does a 
man get much honor and subsistence by converting many peo- 
ple to his faith. It is on this account that these Christian 
missionaries ensnare the people, ignorant of the Vedas and 
philosophies, in their net and separate them from their duty of 
serving their parents and family members. Therefore it is pro- 
per for all learned Aryas to be on their guard against their 
snares and to be even ready for saving their ignorant brethren 
from falling thereinto.’’^ 

If the alien sets up a hospital or starts a school to teach the 
native children, the community may not be forced to take sides 
definitely — for or against him — so quickly. Some are cured at 
the hospital and as part of the treatment listen to the preaching 
and praying and singing. Children are often allowed to go^to 
foreign schools in communities where the parents themselves 
have nothing to do with the foreigners. 

‘ In every part of the country a beginning at least has been 
made at the task of holding Sunday schools among children who 
are not touched by other Christian influences. This constitutes 
the best and easiest method of the evangelization of India by 
the Indian Church. The accessibility of the children of India is 
phenomenal. . . .Given a teacher who is even moderately inter- 
esting and an audience is assured. Not only are the children 
of the depressed or poorer classes obtainable, but in many 
parts of the country it is found that Sunday schools for Brah- 
min and other high caste scholars and even for Mohammedan 
children may be maintained. Some examples will illustrate 
this. . . 
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When, however, the cliildren come home from school having 
acquired more respect for the foreigner’s knowledge than that 
for their own tradition, and refusing|^to follow some of the old 
customs, then the issue becomes drawn. 

The rumor of such a danger easily spreads from one com- 
munity to another. And bars are put up in advance against the 
propagandist. This is the sort of experience that makes up the 
background of many a tribal, sectarian, or national ^‘awakening” 
to opposition. Generally speaking this shift of attitude has 
been mentioned as characterizing primitive peoples, as we have 
seen earlier. In India, taking a perspective over the last century, 
opposition gathered the momentum it now shows, only after 
periods in which indifference and receptivity were predominant, 
as Farquhar shows. The same sequence of attitudes evolved to- 
wards early missions to China: Roman Catholic Christianity 
was admitted as Buddhism and Islam had been, and only after 
a prolonged propaganda did vehement opposition develop, with 
persecution and suppression.^ Japan went through the same 
shift early in the history of Christianity in that country.^' Among 
Mohammedans, however, no general prolonged period of re- 
ceptivity has api)eared, for reasons we shall see later — and 
the same might be said of the more conservative Hindu groups. 

‘•Islam is the one religion now existing w^liich (explicitly re- 
j ects Christianity. ’ ’ 

The shift of attitude is sometimes, of course, toward recep- 
tivity: all of those changes introduced by misvsionaries may be 
permitted and even welcomed by other families or communities. 

“Another, referringHo the opening of a day school and a 
Sunday , School in a village, writes: ‘Results ‘are somewhat 
mixed. Among out-castes such a school and Sunday School are 
often ;the beginning jof work among parents, and .result in the 
conversion of^^any, perhaps the whole village or hamlet. Among 
caste people open conversions seldom occur; but^there is constant 
encouragement ^when children ^refuse longer jto ‘jworship idols 
in the home, or (at ,the shrines.’”® 

. . .We could not get adults into our schools, but ^we were 
able to get a few children, boysjand Igirls, and from these early 
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schools came the first converts and later on the first evangelists 
and the first pastors of the people/’® 

. . .The Rev. W. N. Brewster says that village day schools 
are among the most effective evangelistic agencic'S in Asiatic 
countries, and that many families have been brought into the 
Church through the attendance of the children at schools con- 
ducted by the missions; he further mentions that a recent exten- 
sive revival began in the schools. 

Any missionary speech, magazines, book, or report will furnish 
testimony of this type. 

Inevitably the reactions shift until some take on permanence 
and become habitual wherever Christian propaganda is persistent, 
and it is these we are now concerned with. They may change 
from decade to decade, speaking of countries as wholes. The 
popular press of India or Japan may bo predominantly recep- 
tive at one time and predominantly antagonistic at another. 
But such shifts are in the realm of more permanent reactions, 
rather than in the realm of the initial and temporary ones treated 
above. 

Before taking up specific reactions of a more permanent na- 
ture as related to specific phases of the propaganda, it will be 
well to take a comprehensive view of those rejecting missionary 
Christianity. This orientation will keep before us consider- 
ations which should either be substantiated or refuted by 
adequate data. As we indicate in the Appendix I, all our 
generalizations are tentative. 

1. INDIFFERENCE 
( Failure-To-Respond) 

Among the more permanent responses of non-approval, none 
is more intangible and elusive than that indifference which 
hints of a lack of any permanent response. Its very incon- 
spicuousness to the outsider brings it scant attention: the 
ordinary observer hardly thinks of it as a phenomenon to be 
accounted for. 

Tolerance? — Where there is no vindictiveness, group 
opposition, or acceptance, educated nationals may tell us that 
the common response is a general tolerance. Non-polemic 
proapganda by their own religions is related as proof: 
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In setting off the tolerance of Buddhism against the intoler- 
ance of Christianity; Coomaraswamy says: 

. .The Buddhist Emperor Asoka (272 B.C.) organized 
foreign missions on a truly magnificent scale. These were per- 
haps the most successful missions ever undertaken, for it was his 
support that ‘made the fortune of Buddhism, and raised it to the 
position which enabled it stiU to dispute with Christianity the 
first place among the religions of the world, so far as the number 
of believers is concerned’ (Vincent Smith) . . . .What then was 
the burden of Asoka’s missions, what was the message he so de- 
sired to communicate to all, what did he understand by conversion? 

It was not a dogma at all; it was the ‘Law of Piety’ (Dhamma): 
‘The Law of l^iety is excellent. But what is the Law of Piety? 

It requires innocuousness, many good deeds, compassion, truth- 
fulness, purity’ (Pillar Edict II). This, with an insistence upon 
the greater value of meditation than of ceremonial observances, 
was the gospel of Asoka’s missions. ‘Conversion’ was a turning of 
the heart, not the acceptance of a formula. Such was the work 
of the greatest and most successful missionary the world has 
seen. Were the ideals of the Christian missionary similar, he 
might make fewer ‘converts’ — and more followers of Christ.”^' 

Just what does this neutral attitude of people in China, in India, 
in Japan, mean? To what is it due? For the time being, let 
us agree to the common assertions that the people of India do 
not mind having two or three religions, and that as long as you 
do not demolish their family loyalties or slander their caste 
prejudices, they will not disturb you, even though they do not 
agree with your doctrines. Grant for the time being, that a 
tolerance of personal spiritual (mystical) experience and of in- 
tellectual notions of religion is found among Asiatic people. 
Even so, it is hardly plausible to ascribe a deliberate or reasoned 
attitude, such as that connoted by the word tolerance, on the 
part of a large group anywhere. 

The autobiography of the Arya Somaj’s founder is a good 
illustration. He and his editor both claim utmost friendliness 
and tolerance toward Islam and Christianity. Yet the invective 
of both is often most uncompromising. Says the editor, in 
another place: 

“Many times the Mahomedan priests attempted to defend 
their religion, but could never muster courage to come before the 
Swamji to plead the cause of the Arabian religion, which so much 
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charmed the lust and lucre of the Bedouins in the dark ages of 
the world, l^he truth is that it is very difficult to help a lame 
dog over a style. 

They claim to be tolerant and y(T at the same time take a 
position of superiority,, finality, and universality that is most 
intolerant in its consequences: 

“He was as much a friend of the C^hristians and Mohamedans 
as of the Hindus, and nobody Avas more anxious and desirous 
than himself of the purity of their religion, of the prosperity of 
their sub-lunar career, and of the felicity of thtur spiritual life. 

He taught no sectarian religion beneficial to a particular race 
of humankind; but he hold out the universal religion of the 
Vedas, which is based on the economy of nature, the common 
mother of all the creatures. 

Among the lesser leaders, intolerance is unveiled. A Chris- 
tian convert, in recalling his experience with Hinduism, says: 

“My attention was not directed to the Jain religion, although 
there was a temple of that sect at Belgaum, for I had been strict- 
ly warned against it by the Brahman Avho had been employed 
to teach me religion. . . . 

‘T was taught by my Brahman teacher, who was a worship- 
per of Shiva, to consider the worship of Vishnu quite abomi- 
nable, and he declared it would come to an end in 600 years.’’’*' 

Expediency and vested interests can alone account for the fact 
that in India, for example, the Hindus and Moslems at times co- 
operate heartily and at times are bitterly antagonistic.^® 

The high-water marks of tolerance appear at certain junctures 
of the Brahma^ Samaj and other reform movements, but are 
usually restricted even here to such exceptional leaders as Ram 
Mohan Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, Ramakrishna, and a small 
coterie of followers. 

For instance, Ramakrishna says: “A truly religious man 
should think that other religions also are paths leading to the 
truth. We should always maintain an attitude of respect to- 
wards other religions.”^® 

(“The Brahma Mandir was formally opened on the 22nd of 
August, 1869. . . .Keshub described the objects and principles 
of the institution thus: — ‘This (building is established wdth the 
object of paying reverence to all truths that exist in the world. 
This temple is founded with the object that all quarrel, all 
misunderstanding, all pride of caste may be destroyed, and all 
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brotherly feeling may be perpetuated. . . . ’ ... .The declara- 


tion, mainly borrowed from the principles laid down by Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy in the establishment of the original Brahmo 
Somaj at Jovasanko, we give below: 

“ . . .No created being or object that has been or may 

hereafter be worshipped by any sect shall be ridiculed or con- 
temned in the course of the Divine service to be conducted 
here. No book shall T)e acknowledged or nwered as the iidalli- 
bh^ word of God; yet no book which has been, or may hereafter 
be aknowledged by any sect to be infallible, shall be ridicu- 
led, or contemned. No sect shall be vilified, ridiculed, or hated. 
No prayer, hymn, sermon, or discourse to be delivered or used 
here, shall countenance or encourage any manner of idolatry, 
sectarianism, or sin. Divine service shall be conducted here in 
such spirit and manner as may enable all men and women, 
irrespective of distinctions of caste, color, and condition, to 
unite in one family, eschew all manner of error and sin, and 
advance in wisdom, faith, and righteousness.’ 

It must be admitted that Keshub Chunder Sen’s understand- 
ing of the Christian Bible is in marked contrast to the inform- 
ation which a large number of Asiatic leaders have possessed. 
I have in mind the personnel of certain officials’ opposition to 
Christianity in the East and their pronouncements upon missions. 

'“On the other hand, it was a naval officer of Tosa [Japan] 
who, in that same year (1867), published a memorial in which he 
expressed his grief that the religion of Jesus was being promul- 
gated to an alarming extent in the open ports. He declared that 
the foreign '])ricsts were e mploying gold and gifts to seduce the 
people and make them instruments for deluding other victims. 

Tf we examine the , fundamental principles of the religion of 
Jesus’ he said, ‘we are struck by discovering that it is entirely 
based upon deceit, immorality, and imposition.’ 

As we shall sec, this sentiment is not at all unusual in mission 
history of the last century. It is significant here for this reason: 
even those supposed to be “tolerant” of differing religions in 
general may be intolerant toward the accessories of a religious 
system which they interpret as they do Christianity. 

It may be, also, that certain men of leadership are for some 
years actually uncertain as to what attitude they should take 
toward a new religion and are therefore spoken of as tolerant 
toward it. This has been true of quite a group of intellectuals 
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in India, China, and Japan, at certain periods in the history of 
those countries. To give an instance, the obviously calculat- 
ing attitude toward Christianity taken by the so-called tolerant 
leaders in Japan in the period before its proscription was lifted, 
coupled with their cognizance of the fact that desirable inter- 
national treaties would be blocked if she continued to permit 
persecution . of Christians — ^these played too prominent a part in 
their frame of mind to warrant our covering them up by the term 
tolerance.^® The same is true of the leaders of that country in 
more recent times, whether in regard to Japan itself or to Korea. 

“A generation ago Christianity was regarded as bad in itself 
and quite alien to Japan. Now few educated Japanese, in Tokyo 
at least, would own to any dislike of Christianity, for this would 
argue that they were behind the times. 'Japan is not resisting 
Christianity because of an attachment to ancient faiths, but be- 
cause it doubts whether Christianity will solve its difficul- 
ties.’ 

. . . .The general attitude of the nation towards religion is 
ultimately political. ‘Will it be for the good of the empire and 
the emperor?’ seems to be the fundamental criterion that is 
always applied 

The reactions to foreign-ness already noted in the discussion 
of “Persistence of Suspicions and Misconceptions,’’ make us 
doubtful whether the rank and file as contrasted with the 
leaders of any people, could be tolerant in the sense of being 
intellectually open-minded toward any strangers trying to 
proselytize them, in Orient or in Occident. Take for instance 
those of less complex cultures. 

“No Animist, at first, can form any other notion of the Chris- 
tian religion than that it represents the deities of another nation 
and the ancestors of another people. How can one with their 
mode of thinking change his religion, which means really to adopt 
other ancestors. . . .Primitive man never dreams of trying to 
convert people of another nationality to his religion. . . .The 
proselytising zeal of the white man must therefore strike him as 
very strange.”*^ 

Constant testimony from the interior of the countries of the 
Far Orient, China, Japan, and India, as well as from more 
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‘‘primitive peoples,” indicates that among the masses tolerance 
is far too sophisticated a characteristic to exist: in fact, not even 
do the clearly defined, concrete objections against Christianity 
seem to exist in many cases. Illiterate and isolated from world 
currents as these people are, they seem merely to recognize 
the general strangeness of the newcomer and his innovations, 
and to have a vague feeling of either favor or disfavor towards 
him. 

Among primitive or illiterate men, this comes out whenever 
the innovation does not obviously fit in with their customs or 
their immediate needs. They may, if there seems to be a special 
reason for it, treat the Christian Bible, ceremonies, or prayers 
as they do their own: 

Crowther had presented to King Sagbua two Bibles and a 
steel corn mill from Prince Albert; and had read an exhortation 
from the Queen of England that the people should accey)t Chris- 
tianity — besides making a little s(?rmon of his own. A f(nv days 
later, “Crowther was talking to him when he solemnly asked 
whether he ought not to offer some sacrifice to the beautiful 
things which he had received. Astonished, Crowther asked, 
‘What things? the corn mill or the Bibles?’ ‘The Bibles,’ was the 
the prompt reply.’ 

One missionary says: “Christianity sets before the heathen 
something entirely strange and unintelligible to them.”^^ 

Another missionary speaks of “my increasing perception of 
the fact that the majority of those who do hear and reject the 
Gospel reject it without any clear understanding of it.”“® 

The Report on Education claims: “The conclusion of the 
replies is unanimous that ignorance, not education, is the cause 
of the religious prejudice that mingles with the political move- 
ment; that more and not less education, both secular and 
religious, both higher and lower, is required.”^® 

On the whole, they do not see any special reason for getting ex- 
cited about the foreign propagandists, or for doing more than to 
listen to gossip about them and to pass it on — except they be 
stirred up by the more intelligent or the vested interests of the 
community. 

In China, for instance, “The common people, as a rule have 
but a languid interest in the movements of the missionary, and 
they are not deeply moved either by his failure or success in 
the work.”^^ 
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They do not tliink of explaining the stranger beyond this or 
of inquiring as to Avliat is his attitude toward them — and they do 
not inquire. They have their own interests; he is but a novelty 
to them. They do not understand what he has to say, except 
in a very crude way and they do not care to bother about it. 

Inertia? — And so the special pleaders for tolerance are met 
by others who ascribe the indifference toward alien propaganda 
to inertia, to an inertia instilled by ages of hard conditions with 
no change of experience nor expectancy of change, with no 
mental alertness, with no interest in anything outside of their 
own immediate life besides, let us say, foreign dress or foreign 
music— and these may soon lose their novelty. 

It is difficult for the cosmopolitan, promoting type of Occi- 
dental to realize the extent of this inertia. A recent correspon- 
dent to The Freeman of New York reminds us of observations 
in M.Huc’s, The Chinese Empire^ which it is well to bear in 
mind. To quote Hue: — 

. .In ordinary times, and when they are not under the 
influence of any revolutionary movement, the Chinese are not 
at all inclined to meddle with affairs of government.^’ In illus- 
tration Hue goes on to say: 

*'. . . .In 1851, at the period of the death of the Emperor 
Tao-Kouang, we were travelling on the road from Pekin, and one 
day, when we had been taking tea at an inn in company with 
some Chinese citizens, we tried to^get up a little political discus- 
sion. 

“We spoke of the recent death of the Emperor, an important 
event which, of course, must have interested everybody. We 
expressed our anxiety on the subject of the succession to the 
Imperial throne, the heir to which was not yet publicly declared 
. . . .We put forward, in short, all kinds of hypotheses, in order 
to stimulate these good citizens to make some observation. But 
they hardly listened to us. We came back again and again to 
the charge, in order to elicit some opinion or other, on questions 
that really appeared to us of great importance. But to all our 
piquant suggestions, they replied only by shaking their heads, 
puffing out whiffs of smoke, and taking great gulps of tea. 

“This apathy was really beginning to provoke us, when one of 
these worthy Chinese, getting up from his seat, came and laid 
his two hands on our shoulders in a manner quite paternal, and 
said, smiling rather ironically — 
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“ ‘Listen to me, my friend. Why should you trouble your 
heart and fatigue your head by all these vain surmises? The 
Mandarins have to attend to these affairs of State: they are paid 
for it. Let them earn their money, then. But don’t let us tor- 
ment ourselves about what does not concern us. We should be 
great fools to want to do political business for nothing.’ 

“ ‘That is very comformablc to reason/ cried the rest of the 
company; and thereupon they pointed out to us that our tea 
was getting cold and our pipes were out.”^® 

The State of Group Solidarity (or. Organization). — From the 
point of view of this study, general indifference to alien 
propagandists has been shown to be most natural for any 
organized group, for any group with solidarity, traditional back- 
ground, and its own peculiar ways of satisfying basic needs; 
and it is quite conceivable that tolerance and mental inertia, 
when their connection with group organization is traced, may 
disappear as isolated problems. It was an Oriental trained in 
Oonfucian and Laotse-ian classics who told the writer that the 
leading people of his city regarded the missionaries as well- 
intentioned but somewhat foolish and harmless; and that even 
the common people, knowing only their outward behavior and 
rej^utation, thought of them in somewhat the same way. Tak- 
ing the scholar first, it has been the attitude of superiority or seM- 
prestigo among such literati throughout China, as wo have hinted 
earlier, which has seemed to result in the additional attitude of 
condescension. As such it is strictly the attitude of a class 
which must be regarded as highly organized in the sense pre- 
viously described. Taking next the common people’s opinion 
of the missionary in the Orient, we should bear in mind that it 
too is necessarily influenced by their group organization and con- 
sequent estimate of themselves: people who regard their own 
relative position in general as inferior, may think of the pro- 
pagandists as more fortunate; or, again, however, they may 
posit themselves as superior in what Adler would call a “mascu- 
line protest,” just to bolster up a delinquent sense of equality; 
again, finally, it is possible that they regard themselves without 
qualm or uncertainty as superior. Any of these attitudes may 
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appear to be tolerance or inertia, and yet in and of themselves, 
they may be more accurately viewed as symptoms of certain 
states of group organization and in turn of the situation it re- 
presents. 

But when an African or Oceanic tribe comes under European 
colonial administration, when group authority is superseded and 
group tradition is discredited, and group prestige and solidarity 
begin to crumble, on account of the innovations, then the funda- 
mental centripetal nature of the self-sufficing group disintegrates. 

Even so, the special factors in the previous satisfactorily- 
continuing-group-life may stand out by themselves as separate 
protagpnists, maintaining group or individual indifference. 
The medicine man may retain his power, the patriarchal family 
much of its influence. Reasons and excuses ordinarily given 
for continued indifference under these new conditions of group 
weakness or disorganization, may be as misleading as those for 
the indifference noted previously. They may seem accidental, 
whimsical, or ridiculously insignificant to the propagandist, 
or even to the observer. 

Individuals, just like compact organized groups, if they are 
living more or less regular satisfactory lives — having a reason- 
able means of economic support, preserving family and personal 
backgrounds, accustomed to certain acceptable ways and be- 
liefs, with self-prestige due to their own success in life — are not 
predisposed to break off on the tangent proposed by the pro- 
pagandist.* 

It should accordingly be clear that the native’s indifference, 
failure-to-respond, or reluctance to place himself in the mis- 
sionary’s group, must be traceable to something more than 
vague intolerance, inertia, or even integrated group organiza- 
tion. And it is, both by the propagandists and by those 
opposing Christianity. In fact, it is charged to a number of 
separate issues. 

♦Youths are far more liable to do so than adults. They are in the process 
of acquiring habits and beliefs, have more energy and alertness, and very often 
are in a state of semi-rebellion against the authority of the family — especially 
if they have not been made docile by early training. 
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Those who definitely protest give reasons for their opposi- 
tion which, they claim, apply also to mere indifference. There 
is little question that any specific issues responsible for indiffer- 
ence might be present in a more accentuated form in opposition. 
Wo are taking the liberty, therefore, of treating all these reasons 
together a little later under “ Plausible Reasons for Rejection ” (or, 
''Professed Causes and Occasions of Non-approving Behavior”). 

2. RESISTANCE 
(Passive Opposition 

As long as the natives do not issue tracts against the mission- 
aries or denounce them, a hasty inference may be dravjn that 
they are indifferent. Closer inspection may show that the pre- 
sence of propagandists who are enticing away single members 
from a group, has caused anxiety, discussion, agitation; or that 
protective devices are being applied within the group to fortify 
it against further losses. Disapproval of the intruders is shown 
in every such symptom. The group is devoting itself to resist- 
ance without undertaking counter-aggression against the 
molesting forces. 

Even a Macaulay, as he outlined England’s policy for govern- 
ment education in India, far under-rated the power of resistance 
in those group forces that were slowly gathering momentum 
during such a reaction. 

In 1836 Macaulay wrote, ‘Tt is my firm belief that, if our 
X)lans of education are followed up, there will not be a single 
idolater among the respectable classes in Bengal thirty years 
hence.” 

In comment upon this prediction, Benton declares: 

"... .there are doubtless many more respectable Hindus, 
sound in the faith, in that country now% than there ever were 
in any previous age; whereas Macaulay would have had them 
all disappear in thirty years in consequence of the carrying out 
of his education scheme. Duff [the missionary] affirmed that 
all who received the Government education would become 

*Cases of resistance will be treated later under “Plausible Reasons for 
Rejection.” However, they deserve a word in this preliminary orientation. 
The outside observer is not apt to differentiate this reaction from those of in- 
difference and counter attack and thus overlooks fundamental group reactions. 
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infidels and anarchists. Macaulay thought there would only 
he an undefined number of infidels, but he made no allowance 
for any anarchists. As a matter of fact there are a few — few, 

I say, in comparison with the population or the educated 
. . . .Both are alike prophets of evil and, as good luck would 
have it, equally bad prophets. The reason is that they could 
form no idea of the resistance to change of the caste system. 

The various internal (intra-group) means used by religious 
sects reacting thus, are given at considerable length in our dis- 
cussion of . .Self -Protection as a Typical Motive.’’ in Chapter 
VII. We are therefore proceeding directly to a few preliminary 
illustrations, and suggestions for their interpretation from the 
standpoint, again, of group organization. 

Withdrawal from the Alien Group (the They-Group). — Pvoss 
would probably call resistance (passive opposition) a tighten- 
ing of group bonds. To quote a relevant generalization: 

“For it is a universal law that the bonds of - any group, 
be it great or small, tighten with dangc^r and relax with 
security. 

But “tightening group bonds” is too brief and figurative a 
characterization and possibly too limited, to cover all that takes 
place. Moreover, it would seem to pertain only to the with- 
drawing or avoiding activities of non-Christians, such as re- 
straining one’s self and others from contacts with the propagan- 
dists. For, we take it that Boss refers to reactions parallel to 
the snail’s pulling in its horns on contact with outside objects, 
the rat’s running to its hole, or the attacked human being going 
back to his group for physical protection or comfort (psychic 
protection). Attack or deprecation by an outsider does tend 
to drive the individual further into his habitual group, to stir 
the group consciousness, and to produce a greater group immunity 
from the strange and harmful. Accompanying this defensive 
retreat, also, there is likely to be flung back at the intruder, 
a retort, a verbal counter-attack, to “save the face” of the re- 
treating man — an assertion that he is not afraid, has not time 
to bother, or will not stoop to unfair means. 

Now the aloof or withdrawing reaction is seen commonly when 
parents, elders, or priests give orders that no one shall attend 
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the proselytizers’ meetings. It is seen on a large scale in a 
community’s or country’s conscious aversion to evangelistic 
effort or Christian education. 

“The smallness of the number of secondary schools for Indian 
girls is chiefly due to the absence of demand. Although many 
Endian gentlemen allow that the nation will be raised when the 
women are better educated, there is a dread, perhaps more widely 
felt than expressed, that the general education of women means 
a social revolution, the extent of which cannot be foreseen. A 
small and well-marked section of the community is entirely out 
of sympathy with this view, but the people at large only tolerate 
the education of their girls up to an age and standard at which 
it can do little good, or, from their point of view, little harm. 
This is not quite universal.”®^ 

“This daughter (i.c., of Habeeb] and her cousin were the first 
girls of the village to brave public opinion so far as to leave 
home for school. ‘What does a girl need of learning^’ had been 
the old idea among the simple village folk. They feared the 
girls’ h<‘ads would be filled with useless ambitions and that they 
would no longer accept the conditions of their old life, and hence 
parents were averse to the idea.'’^^ 

The same general attitude may be taken toward other specific 
innovations or toward the Christian movement as a whole. 
“The strict views and practice of the Christian church in regard 
to the institution of marriage has generally deterred polygamists, 
even when attracted by the truth, from offering themselves as 
candidates from baptism. Holding aloof from the Christian 
church for any of scores of reasons, shades off into this same 
general category. Specific protests and aloofness together cer- 
tainly represent a passive opposition. 

Prophylaxis Against the Alien Influences (Intra-group Ad- 
justment Fortifying the We-Group). — To cover a wider sco|X3 
than avoiding reaction Jilone, however, we prefer to regard 
passive opposition as the accumulation and releasing'of resistance 
and emotion in responses of any sort that are not noticeably 
overt aggression toward the source of the stimulus; it must in- 
clude, for instance, the making of protective readjustments 
within the group by that release. Not to anticipate our more 
complete analysis of the group’s protective technique in Chapter 
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VII, it is worth while noting examples of such an adjustment 
which has the marks of a constructive mobilization under- 
taken to prevent surrender to the enemy. 

“Anarchism flung itself against the British Government and 
fell back broken. . . .But the same high love for India and will 
to be spent for her sake have found healthy channels for them- 
selves along various lines. In all these movements the main 
notes of the period ring out very distinctly; the end in view in 
each case is the national advancement; the religious sanction is 
always in the back-ground, even if it is not distinctly expressed; 
the work is of the nature of unselfish service; and high passion 
inspires the whole. We subdivide the movements into four 
groups, industrial, social, artistic, and poetic. 

The author then takes uj) at some length movements in: 
Industry, ^"cience, Economics; Social and Political Service — 
Help for the Depressed Classes, Universal Education, The Ser- 
vants of India Society, The Seva Sadan — ; Fine Art and 
Music; Poetry.®^ 

Here the non-violent intra-group activity is a second reaction, 
following upon the thwarting of the first, violent, outward 
thrust against the outside or thej^-group. Both spring from the 
same defensive spirit — call it “love for India” or what you will. 

And wdthin the religious parish, sect, or other sub-group of 
non-Christian countries, similar adjustments are made in order 
to meet the consequences of colonial and missionary forces. 

“. . . .The Malays have a house of prayer, or Mosque, at 
Sarawak, and the Klings, who are Mohametans of another sect, 
have one also. They are more attentive to their religion, since 
we came here, than they used to be before. Some years ago, the 
Mosque had almost fallen to decay, and the people were not dis- 
posed to give money to build it up again; but now the Mosque is 
quite a good-looking building, and they have lately surmounted 
it with a great brass ball, which glitters in the sun and draws all 
eyes to it. Since our church-bell has called the few Christians 
in the place twice every day to public worship, the Hadjis, or 
Priests, have insisted on their people also attending daily service 
in the Mosque, and fined them in rice and fowls, if they failed in 
the due observance of their stated hours of prayer; and now you 
hear, before and after sunset, a man calling from the top of the 
Mosque, in Arabic — Tt is the hour of prayer: there is but one 
God, and Mahomet is His Prophet.’ This is their confession 
of faith, as the Apostles’ Creed is ours. . . 

Farquhar reports: “In recent years the chief efforts made 
by Muslims in defence of their religion have had as their object 
the production of preachers, teachers and missionaries of a more 
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modern type. They wish them to be cultured men, fit to lead 
and reach those who have had an English education; and they 
wish them to be well-trained theologians, able to defend Islam 
against Christian, Ary a and Hindu criticism, and to carry the 
war into the enemy’s territory. 

“In 1894 a Defence Association was formed, the Nadwatul- 
Ulama, or Society of Muslim Theologians, which has its central 
office in Lucknow. . . . 

“Most of their money and activity has been spent in founding 
and maintaining in Lucknow a divinity school of a new type 
meant to p-iovide a more enlightened education for the Moham- 
medan clergy. It is called the Dar-ul-ulum (i.e. School of Theo- 
logy) of tile Nadwatul-Ulama and dates from 1898. They 
wish to establish such institutions elsewhere.”^® 

This reinforcing behavior seems to be closely related to the 
temporary wariness towards the incomprehensible and threaten- 
ing forces mentioned as an initial reaction: there is at first a 
senvse of loss and of uncertainty where the intruders have shown 
evidence of power, and there is a sense of incapacity either to 
control the situation they are liable to precipitate or to oppose 
them aggressively. These attitudes are supplemented by vin- 
dictive resentment against the innovators for bringing about such 
a situation, and by embarrassment or exasperation with the nag- 
ging opposition from parties in one’s own group, either radical 
or conservative, or both. But the constructive efforts toward 
reorganization go beyond these reactions. They indicate the 
development beyond resentment, beyond self-awareness, and 
beyond mental perspective over the situation, into a policy and 
program of intra-group effort. They spend themselves in for- 
tification against injury and in preparation for combat. 

3. COUNTER-ATTACK 

Here the Rejection Process is More Evident. — The causes^ 
of the rejection of Christian propaganda become plainer 
in any of the more acute stages of reaction. The mechanism 
of group counter-attack is thrown into silhouette more clearly 
than that of passive opposition, and this in turn than that of 
indifference. Both passive and active opposition come into 
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clearer evidence after they have been under way for a while, as 
in the case of the various religious movements in India, or as in 
the case of Islam where there has been a fairly consistent 
opposition from the very first. 

In many communities where scantiness of statistics on Moslem 
converts to Christianity might otherwise mean merely a failure- 
to-respond, the intra-group use of shibboleths and catch-words 
from times of ancient conquest may disclose a momentum of 
scorn and antagonism which is deep-laid in centuries of action, 
sentiment, and characterization — an “inherited’’ mechanism of 
passively antagonistic response. 

But it is the overt expressions of action, both past and pre- 
sent, which are most striking, if not most revealing. Employed 
in Islam’s first efforts to inflame zeal for campaign and conquest, 
evoked henceforth to feed a developed group esteem, embodied 
in national law, sanctioned by religious authority — a habitual 
mode of response cut in granite — that is the explanation of 
reaction-systems and attitudes behind the legal prohibition and 
fanatic violence we have noted in cases of Islam’s violent counter- 
attack. This traditional momentum of antagonism is possible 
only where there has been rivalry and hatred for centuries, 
and where this antipathy is crystalized in custom and law and 
dyed indelibly upon public opinion and prejudice. The contacts 
of Moslems with Christianity since their early conquests, have 
accentuated their original attitude of group superiority, and 
have deposited in their oral and written tradition even more 
epithets, criticisms, or slanders. These become emotional reali- 
ties to priest and layman as quickly as they imagine the infidels 
are thrusting themselves forward and trying to convert them. 

Even if a religious group has not clashed with Christianity, 
all down through its history, and has not therefore developed a 
specialized attitude of rivalry and antipathy deeply ingrained in 
its mores — even so, if it is strong and powerful and has the 
characteristics of a highly organized group, it is liable to develop 
an obstinate opposition. The Hindu groups seemed to be a long 
time coming to the realization that Christianity was a determined 
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opponent; once they came to realize it, they set on foot a tre* 
mendous moNrement for the effective meeting of the new enemy’s 
attack. Thereupon shibboleths, attitudes, and technique of 
opposition such as we have seen traditional ized among the 
Moslems, began to develop. 

Race Antipathy? — The antagonism of the Moslem and the 
Hindu worlds is so obstinate that it is sometimes attributed to 
a deep-seated instinctive antipathj^ of race. 

In a statement endorsed by the Report, we read: “Only it 
must be remembered that there are no more conservative races in 
the world than those which have come under the influence of 
Islamism, and that the conflicts of fourteen centuries have opened 
a blood-stained chasm between Moslems and Christians which 
very few Moslems have ever crossed. Tliew generally believe 
that from their side it is impossible, — that no Moslem can ever 
be a genuine convert to Christianity.”^^ 

It is declared that in some cases this racial antagonism has become 
more intense through traditional cultivation, and in some it is 
quite spontaneous. In some it takes an acute and vehement 
form, and in some it shades into a desire to secure profit directly 
or through emulation. It is popularly charged that racial anti- 
pathy seriously complicates the reception of propaganda, pre- 
judicing its possessors against innovation from other peoples. 

Complete analysis is not called for here: there has already 
been considerable investigation of the subject. We suggest that 
if the reader has no fixed opinion on it, he regard the question 
largely as one of prestige, due to economic j^ower and technique 
on the one hand and to strangeness or foreign-ness elsewhere 
discussed, on the other; and these two factors as unconsciously 
symbolized in the outward signs of color, odor, etc. Biologically 
there seems to be no race antagonism; race difference is another 
question entirely, and doubtless enters into the situation vitally 
though indirectly.* Color is the most ineradicable element in 

♦In summarizing his own and previous investigation upon the higher mental 
capacities of the Negro by the use of tests presumably devised in experimenta- 
tion with Whites, Ferguson asserted in 1916 that they indicate the Negro to be 
only thi-ee -fourths as efficient as the White with the same amount of training. 
There are, however, he avers, no tests available for adequately investigating 
the feeling and dynamic sides of mental life. See Ferguson, 26 and 123. 
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the situation with which the in-group (or, we-group) is liable ta 
identify everything undesirable in the out-group (or, they- 
group). It is therefore a powerful carrier of antagonisms, after 
these have been formed by other means. 

Leadership. — One source of persistent opposition within 
traditional and temporary groups of every type is professional 
leadership. In any society the bulwark of conservatism against 
intruders and instigators of innovation, is supposed to be the 
wardens, the vested interests, the professional leaders, the elite. 
The masses are supposed to be followers, imitators. The control 
and manipulation of the masses was maintained formerly by 
koepmg resources and power and training-in-thinking away 
from them; and more recently, b3^ focusing the attention of 
public opinion through the press.'"'‘^ Ample evidence will como 
out to warrant careful consideration of this topic. 

Take China, for instance. The first widespread opposition 
to Christianity, as we shall see, developed among officials and 
literati. 

The subsequent attitude of these groups is given by Wright: 

“The Opium War of 1842 resulted in greater freedom to the 
Christians, but the promises contained in the treaties were fre- 
quently^ broken, and so long as the dynasty lasted, the authorities 
connived at breaking of them as much as they dared. Chinese 
Christianity was in constant need of the protection of foreign 
powers, and would have been destroyed without it.”^® 

And, finally, as a Chinese with the prestiged classical edu- 
cation put it to me in 1919, “As for hating the foreigners, the 
Chinese people could not because their officials will not let 
them, and higher up the foreign ministers will not allow it.’’ 

Yet tbe sweeping generalization of Tarde on imitation as the key 
to the phenomena of leadership, must be replaced by a functional 
analysis of the operation of specific factors and processes. 
Other Aspects of Group Organization. — Counter-attack, and 
all of its phenomena, seem to follow naturally from the 
characteristics of “highly organized groups'* outlined earlier. 
It seems to draw momentum from these group forces and to 
make them all tools for its maintenance and propagation.* 

*In this connection, E. A. Boss’ observation is significant: “This collective 
resistance to innovation is most marked in oppressed peoples (Jews, Poles,. 
Armenians) with whom the inherited culture is at once a badge of ancient glories,, 
a bond of union, and a defiance to their oppressors.” Boss, (B), 197. 
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Of course, more accidental and incidental circumstances may 
affect it, but the elements maintaining group organization are, 
roughly speaking, about as satisfactory a basis as any popular 
one for including the most prominent factors likely to resist 
change by counter-attack, or likely to be manipulated for 
that purpose by the leaders of a group. Whatever of these 
•elements — e.g., custom, sacred book, civil code, prestige, etc., 
as outlined in Chapter IT — ,in any complex-culture group are 
drawn into the arena by the direct or indirect implications of 
propaganda, or whatever ones are peculicirly sensitive, these 
are likely to precipitate a conflict. 

. . .Islam is a political as well as a religious system. This 
fact lies at the foundation of the whole situation. There is logi- 
cally as little release from the obligation to persecute the Chris- 
tian and punish by death the Moslem who accepts the Chris- 
tian faith, as there is release from the obligation to believe in the 
Prophet and observe the fast. Both are grounded upon divine 
authority and are clearly prescribed by the Koran. When to 
this religious necessity there are added the incentives of a cruel 
nature, of bigotry and fanaticism, of pride and material adven- 
tage, of })olitical intrigue and partisan movements, it can readily 
be seen that the law of hostility to the Christian will not fail of 
enforcement.”^^ 

Aversion to Innovation and Change. — After viewing such 
•antagonisms from the point of view of race, of vested leader- 
ship, and other crystalized features of highly organized group 
life, we would still have fundamental points of view that need 
to be considered. Most communities tend to oppose innova- 
tions of many sorts. In a valuable paper on ‘‘The Persistence 
of Primary-Group Norms,’’ W^. I. Thomas has described the social 
apparatus involved in this opposition; “All usual and habitual 
practices are emotionalized, become behavior norms, and tend 
to resist change.”^-* “When the code has been defined,” he 


♦Marett says, “The value of a traditional practice does not depend on its 
tJonsequences, but simply on the fact that it is the practice.” Marett, (A), 185. 
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says earlier, ‘‘no matter what its content, its violation provokes 
an emotional protest from society designed to be painfully 
felt by the offender.” Boas, in his well-known work on 
The Mind of Primitive Man, discusses opposition to innovation 
in primitivie and developed societies, from a general psy- 
chological viewpoint, assorting that, rationalizations notwith- 
standing, it is due merely to molestation or interference with 
the habitual. 

“It is important to note that in all the cases mentioned the 
rationalistic explanation of the opposition to a change^ is based 
on that group of conco})ts with which the exedte^d emotions are 
intimately connected. In the cast' of costume, reasons are 
adduced why the new style is improper; in the case of heresy, 
proof is given that the new doctrint^ is an attack against 
eternal truth; and so with all the others. 

“I think, however, that a dost' introspective analysis shows 
these feelings to be only attemy)ts to interpret our fec'lings of 
displeasure; that our opposition is not by any means dictated 
by conscious reasoning, but primarily by the emotional effect 
of the new idea which creates a dissonance with the habitual. 


. . .1 think wo are justified in concluding from our own 
experience, that as among ourselves, so among ])rijnitive tribes, 
the resistanc(' to deviation from firmly established customs is 
due to an emotional reaction, not to conscious reasoning.”^* 

Thomas, however, goes still further in his assertion that non- 
conformity is discountenanced because, attached to every norm 
of the community is the feeling that the community’s norms 
are final. 

. .The main purpose of what I have said up to this point 
was to show that ‘human behavior norms’ are not only very 
arbitrary, but, precisely because behavior norms, so highly emo- 
tionalized that they claim to be absolutely right and final and 
subject to no change and no investigation. Moreover, every norm 
claims to be the norm, the normal, and any departure from it is 


*Tn illustration, the author goes on to say: **lt is a matter of no intrinsic 

importance whether you carry food to the mouth with the knife or the fork, 
but the situation has been defined in favor of the fork, with grave emotional 
and social consequences — disgust and social ostracism. In short, any defini* 
tion, however arbitrary, that is embodied in the habits of the people is regarded 
as right.” Jennings, etc., 1G9. 
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abnormal. And eventually every practical custom or habit, 
every moral, political, religious view claims to be the norm — not 
to recognize, in Dr. Meyer’s phrase, the varying standards of 
normality — and to treat as abnormal whatever does not agree 
with it. In practice, as T have shown by examples, a social 
technique based upon a rigid system of norms tends to suppress 
all the social energies which seem to act in a way contrary to the 
norm, and to ignore all the social energies not included in the 
norm.”^'' 

Other studies of behavior, which select different problems and 
are based on a different conception of psychological analysis, 
give us clues also. Scientific experiment, psycho-analytic 
cases, and collated data of introspection throw light upon the 
mental situations evoking the emotions and behavior found in 
opposition. Those w^hich refer to the situations arousing fear 
and anger are particularly pertinent in any study of counter- 
attack, which depends so largely upon these tendencies. But 
this anticipates our own analysis, which in turn has grown out 
of data more specialized than ihat we have so far noted. 

4. MATERIALS AND PROCEDURE 

In gathering material for the further analysis of the different 
habitual attitudes towards C^hristian propaganda, we have found 
ourselves confronted with a great confusion of contradictory 
testimony in partisan and particularistic group phraseology, 
more baffling than that used to describe the more evident initial 
reactions. 

Untenable Use of Categories. — The Commission of the 
World Missionary Conference devoting its investigation to 
The Missionary Message, for instance, analyzes the “Hindrances 
in the Way of Conversion to Christianity” for each racial or 
national section of the world as moral, intellectual, or social hin- 
drances. The only qualification offered with this classification 
is a footnote saying that “the ideas connoted by ‘Moral Hin- 
drances’ and ‘Social Hindrances’ tend to pass into each 
other, and can only with difficulty, and perhaps with 
some arbitrariness, bo separated. Under Moral Hindrances 
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found among Animistic Religions, it is asserted: “The chief 
moral hindrance may be stated in general terms as the 
existence of a ver3^ low moral consciousness. . . . conscience 
seems hardly to exist.” (The statement thus ignores differences 
in “moral” standards and assumes that “conscience” is not 
psychologically evolved, but is a given absolute.) Under 
Intellectual Hindrances, it says: “The Animist knows nothing 
of man’s free will. ... It is largel^^ bocausf^ of the absence 
of reflection that they are in bondage to su])erstition and 
witchcraft, are a prey to the fear of evil spirits, and find it 
difficult to believe in the realiW of eternal things.” (The 
Report does not refer to superstition and witchcraft among 
Puritan and mediaeval Christians often accompanied by Chris- 
tian metaphysical reflection, nor to the Westerners’ vivid belief 
like that of Animists in the reality of other-worldly beings, 
in justifying its generalization!) The eating of cow’s flesh by 
Christians is classified as a moral hindrance among Hindus, 
and “on the borderland between the moral and intellectual hin- 
drances is the Moslem’s pride in his own religion and in the 
Arabian language as the language of heaven.” Tn describing 
the causes of Animists’ more persistent rejection of Chris- 
tianity, the Commission says: 

“Opposition is generally made to the Gospel on account 
of its high moral claims or its standard of purity, and in parti- 
cular on accoujit of its condemnation of polyganw and immorality. 

“Oi>position is also provoked by the Christian plea for the 
improvement of the status of women, by insistence on individual 
responsibility as opposed to tribal unity. 

The confusion caused by such categories and by the method 
of their use, is too obvious to call for further comment. 

Data of Partisanship. — How are we to proceed? As we 
remarked in the Introduction, comprehensive disinterested 
descriptions of the behavior resulting from Christian propaganda 
are practically non-existent. Of course, we might lay out a 
technique for an immediate analysis of the partisan data in terms 
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•of bio-psychological needs and interests.* But in and of itself 
its very partisan form is too significant to pass over. It warrants 
careful scrutiny, if nothing more. For thus we may be able to 
isolate prepossessions of sentiment and idea which in them- 
selves are important data. In lieu, therefore, of any strictly 
psychological or sociological classification of similar parti sanly- 
phrased data, wo shall take it more or less at its face value for 
the time being and classify it according to popular sociological 
methods as a preliminary step to further analysis. 

Procedure, — At the very outset, it is evident that the parti- 
san explanations of behavior toward Christian propaganda lend 
themselves to treatment in two main divisions; \iz., explanations 
of non-approving reactions, and explanations of approving 
reactions. This fits in with the fact already intimated in this 
chapter, that, from the standpoint of group organization and the 
psychology of the reactions, indifference and resistance (passive 
opposition) have much in common with active opposition and 
therefore are profitably treated with it. Grouping together, 
therefore, the explanations offered for these three nori-approv- 
ing types of behavior, we shall first turn to them. They may be 
conveniently spoken of as “Plausible Reasons for Rejection” 
(“Professed Causes and Occasions of Non-approval”). Their 
examination should yield us two results. As just remarked, 
it should disclose the bias which colors the data of reaction. 
Through this means it should clear the ground for a more direct 
analysis of non-approving reactions — of indifference, j^assive op- 
position, and counter-attack — with which different peoples and 
groups meet the impact of the exotic innovations. It might 
yield clues for this analysis. Whatever progress we make in 
method, by handling this material, should be useful in our 
approach to the next general lot of data on favorable (or, approv- 
ing) reactions and the explanations offered to account for them. 


♦Taken up in Appendix 11, illustrated in Chapter VJT, and applied in 
Chapters IX and X. 
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CHAPTER V 


PLAUSIBLE REASONS FOR REJECTION 

(Professed Causes and Occasions of Non-Approving Behavior: 

^^Secondary Explanations”) 

1. DIFFERENCE IN MORES 

Sheer Alien-ness. — That sheer difference in customs, folk- 
ways, or mores is a common reason for non-approval, is the testi- 
mony of alien propagandist and native alike. The practices,, 
sentiments, and ideas of the missionary taken as a whole, are 
foreign. From his clothes and methods of eating and drinking, 
on up to his theology and philosophy, he is vividly strange. 
He himself is so peculiar that a heaven full of such people may 
seem not only a pale-faced assembly to the American Indian, 
the Negro, and the Asiatic, but at best a strange and uncomfort- 
able place. 

“ ‘Puppy’s mother’ , . .has known three generations of mis- 
sionaries who have lived here, and has been dressmaker to all 
of them. . . .It was to Mrs. Liang she confided one day that 
there seemed little inducementjto repent and be saved, if going 
to heaven would entail associating with foreigners for all eter- 
nity.”^ 

Most vague and unintelligibly queer to the ordinary man, is 
his religion. Possibly it is foolish, possibly electric with dangerous 
magic, possibly arduous. 

“They don’t hear of a religion interested in the earth; they 
hear nothing about the way to become rich and happy, or how to 
preserve one’s soul power through all dangers; they hear instead 
of a relation to God, of sin and forgiveness, of resurrection and 
life after death and final judgment, pure novelties, which to the 
heathen intent on this world seem to be sheer foolishness. The 
new religion speaks of blessings for which they have no desire 
and depreciates those which they deem precious. 

“Especially were they struck with the prayers in the service; 
they evidently were able to appreciate. . .the comprehensive 
scope of these petitions. ‘ Ha! ha! ha! ’ exclaimed the chief. ‘ So 
they pray to Olorun (God) for everything, for all people, for their 
enemies even — we never heard of the like before.’ 
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“Even now many who hear the gospel and arc inclined towards 
it, are kept away by fear of our hymn-book! They, in their 
ignorance think Christians are compelled to learn to read 
hymns, and they dread their inability. Often have I heard 
interested hearers say, Tsz p’o’ oh-fu-chH, ‘I fear I could not 
learn.’ 

Even for the “cultured” or the “educated,” it is too alien for 
serious consideration, we are often told. 

“. . . .Amongst cultured peoples, on the other hand, (intrench- 
ed behind their own forms of civilization and literature, it is of 
no advantage for the missionary to be a foreigntT.’’^ 

Of the missionary’s schools, Faust declares: 

“ . . . .the strongest argument that continues to he advanced 
against these schools is that they are largely ‘foreign’ schools. 
Most of th(i Christian secondary schools, however, are. now 
controlled by a board of directors lialf foreign and half 
Japanese. . . 

“But why disapproval?” the Christian supporter of missions 
asks. “Why anything else?” the non*(Jiristian instantly re- 
joins. 

Ihey think it natural,” says Warneck, “that foreign mis- 
sionaries should have their own different religion, but that they 
should wish the natives to adopt it instead of Animism is some- 
thing unheard of. The foreign white custom is, no doubt, suited 
to the wise and mighty white people. But how can it be suited 
to poor and ignorant Battaks or Alfurus? Can the brown man 
become white? 

Says the more sojjhisticated biographer of l>ayanand, the 
founder of the Ary a Samaj: 

“Among the many blessings a people recedv^es from its great 
men the most important one is that they serve as ideals to their 
countrymen. And every nation has one or more ideals which 
guide the people in their perilous path through earthly life. That 
ideal is of the greatest practical value, which is reared in the 
native soil of a nation. A foreign ideal is of little use, as its 
actions are impractical from the change of local environments.”® 

Just imagine an African cannibal, a Thibetan Lama, a Bengal 
Hindu, or an Arabian Mohammedan coming to your town as 
,an utter stranger, and expecting to teach his religion to your 
'Children and to win you to adopt his customs, prohibitions, and 
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beliefs! '‘Unsiiited” would be the mildest of your comments. 
Among the most primitive and the most advanced peoples the 
propagandist has reported that his work is handicapped by its 
being regarded as repulsively foreign, rei)ulsively Occidental, 
repulsively white. And even where, for example, yang kwei 
tsu (“foreign devil”) is no more heard in the Chinese village,^ 
wai kuo Ten (“foreigner”) is on the lips of the smallest chatter- 
ing child as the missionary goes down an unfrequented street. 

As we have indicated in discussing “Revising General 
Notions” in Chapter III, some of this aversion is due to the 
tendency to react toward all things of a general class (in this 
case alien agencies, whether military, economic, or religious) in 
the same way. 

In criticism of Sir Robert Hart’s reference to missionaries, 
Mr. J crnigan, a late American lawyer of wide influence in China, 
says: 

. . .If the Chinese do regard the presence of Christian mis- 
sionaries as a standing insult to both their Gods and conduct, 
it is doubtful if they are really half as much concerned about 
the religious feature as they are about the presence in their 
country of the foreigner who represents that feature. . . .No one 
knows better than Sir Robert Hart that the Government of 
China does not want foreigners in China. The Chinese do not 
concern themselves with regard to religion to the extent of tak- 
ing the subject very seriously, and if it be that they do resent 
Christianity as an insult, the reason may possibly be found in 
the injudicious course of some missionaries. . . .No people ad- 
here more closely to custom than the Chinese, and whatever 
opposes their customs have met with violent opposition from 
them, for they have opposed the introduction of foreign mer- 
chandise as strongly as they ever opposed the introduction of 
the Christian religion.” [He might have added such items as 
that the first railway line in China was torn up by an indignant 
mob, because it disturbed the spirits and put some of the 
coolies out of work, etc.]^ 

Even after almost a century of contact with Asia and Africa, . 
the flavor of alien-ness stirs opposition to Christian customs • 
and belief. Missionaries with long experience and wide 
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acquaintance among the Chinese have declared to the writer that 
not only is the basic barrier to missionary work its foreign back- 
ground, but that they do not know of any Chinese who does not 
have the strong latent desire to see foreigners out of the country. 
Still more is* this likely to be true, of course, in Japan, India, and 
Moslem countries. It is a fact, however, that one finds indi- 
vidual missionaries in almost every degree of intimacy and 
friendliness with indigenous races, as we shall indicate in our 
sketch of the propagandist himself. 

A word further. It is quite usual for even a Chinese trained 
in a foreigner’s school for a number of years, especially one 
educated abroad, to be spoken of by his own countrymen as a 
foreigner, and in a derogatory way. ‘‘Returned students” 
high in government employ at the capital of China have given 
the writer this as their own experience. 

All may be true. Our only point here is that in any thorough 
study of non-approval, we believe the data demands that the per- 
manent effects of foreign-ness of mores must be considered as one 
of its “professed causes.” And while aversion to a break- with- 
the-habitual, or to an interfering-situation (suggested by Thomas, 
Boas, and others) is fundamental, yet the readiness with which 
some seem to welcome the innovation calls for the further kind 
of analysis which Thomas suggests and which we shall elaborate 
in analyzing approving responses. However, our main concern 
is now with data, not refinements of psychological and sociologi- 
cal analysis. 

Magico-Religious Aspects of the Mores. — To some it may 
seem almost too obvious for statement that when non- 
Christians do not seek Christianity, it is partly because, as a 
religion, it does not make sufficient appeal to them; and that 
when they oppose it, it is partly because they oppose it as a 
religion. The missionaries come primarily to bring the Christian 
religion. They preach it to audiences; they teach it to classes; 
they perform its ceremonies in public; they claim to live it, — 
i.e., to live as nearly as they think they can according to the 
conduct it requires. And as a religion it is rejected. 
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The testimony on this point is presented from the angles both 
of the rejector and of the thing rejected. On the one hand, it 
indicates that very frequently non-approval comes from rdigious 
groups when it does not come from sources which are both 
religious and secular. The Report claims, for instance, that 
“opposition of Indian Mohammedanism to Christianity proceeds 
.... not from the conditions of social life but from their re- 
ligion.”’*^ On the other hand, this lot of testimony naturally 
overlaps another set of it which indicates aversion to Chris- 
tianity as a comprehensive ^^culture-complex,'' Certain Hindus 
or Buddhists may accept a few beliefs of orthodox Christianity, 
but yet refuse to accept the Christian religion as a whole. 

As a corollary to this second contention, non-approval is 
declared to exist towards specific aspects of Christianity. 
Now the specific aspects of the innovating mores which are 
regarded as religious are different in different instances. Many 
or all of them must be treated separately as “Specific Mores” 
given as professed causes of non-approval, in any adequate 
analysis; and several are so introduced in the next section. The 
complexity of a religion makes this imperative, for, as William 
James Stays, we cannot define a religion by only one of its ele- 
ments, we must include the entire composite of feelings, beliefs, 
activities, and organization. But we are now contending that 
aversion to missions is evidenced by a more general set of senti- 
ments and convictions regarding Christianity as a religion. 

The religious issue must be clearly grasped, because certain 
partisans seem to claim that it is not tlie Christian religion to 
which these people object, but solely the foreign WTappings, 
or the strange customs and alien agents. Testimonies are very 
easy to obtain in non-Christian countries that there is also de- 
finite objection to what is conceived of as the innovating religion 
itself, Christianity. In fact, as will appear later, non-Christians 
are often anxious to get accessories to Christianity which the 
missionary brings, the education, the English lessons, the 
prestige of acquaintance with the foreigner — but the sum total of 
what they regard as the religion of Christianity, this they eschew. 
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There is no question — to note a typical concrete case — 
that a very large number of non-Christians vehemently oppose 
the joining of the Christian church by their relatives. 

For example, in 1920 an official of China, learned that his son, 
then attending a missionary college in the neighborhood, was 
considering acceptance of Christianity and entrance into the 
Christian church. Evangelistic meetings were being held on the 
campus at the time. In order to remonstrate personally with 
him, the father sent some of his attendant soldiers to escort his 
son home. The boy was told that he was too young to make a 
decision to accept Christianity, and must not do so at that time. 
He accepted his father’s will and returned to school. The 
opposition illustrated here can be duplicated in part by turning 
to almost any of the convert biographies published. 

Others oppose the more insidious printed page and children’^ 
story, or any of a number of evangelistic agencies. 

When ethics for school children was being discussed by re- 
presentatives of several normal schools in a certain province 
in China in 1920, a progressive leader made this remark: ‘*We 
need a children’s magazine. There is one, but it has too much 
about God in it. I do not object to that: to me it is all ethical 
in its results. But many Chinese children wdll not read it, because 
their parents object to it.”* 

There is no doubt that Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, and the 
reformed sects within them are, as religious groupings, f stout- 
ly antagonistic to Christianity as another religious group- 
ing threatening to displace them. The inspection of typical 
magazines such as the Review of Religions, the Mohammadan^ 
the Mussalman, (Moslem magazines) and the Vedantist, Vedanta 
Kesari, and Prahuddha Bharata, (Hindu magazines) available in 
English, — not to speak of those in foreign languages — show this 
clearly. It comes out, however, in any of a score of general 


*He was referring to Happy Childhood, & children's magazine edited by Miser 
Laura White of the M. E. Church, published in Shanghai, China. 

fit is w'ell known that the materials on Hindu and Islamic opposition to 
missions in India and the Near East, are abundant. Jt should bo noted also 
that there are ample materials on Buddhist opposition in Japan (see Cary, (A), 
I and 11), not to speak of Shinto and Confucian. We quote sources on China 
in the text. 

The question comes up later in the text, also. See the discussion of “Pro- 
fessional Guardianship and Other Vested Interests” in section 4, Chap. VI below. 
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magazines published in the non-Christian world \^'hich are devoted 
to social, political, literary, and other cultural interests. Ac- 
quaintance with the history, tendencies and movements of any 
of the greater non-Christian religions shows the same. 

The best summary of the question of tolerance versus per- 
secution of religion on religious grounds, in China, is Wright’s 
Religious Persecution in China. Evidently basing his conclu- 
sions in large part on the data presented in de Groot’s Sectarianism 
and Religious Persecution in China, and refuting all counter- 
opinions, he declares: “Nowhere is the religious element absent 
in motives for persecution.” In explanation of the usual failure 
to observe the religious motive in Chinese x)ersecutions, he asserts: 
“On the one hand, the character of the Chinese of all classes, 
even to the observer of many years, is apt to appear far more in- 
different to religious considerations than the character of Western- 
ers; and on the other, religious persecution, though more fierce 
and bloody than that in Europe, has been in the hands of a few 
and its periods are separated by other and longer periods of ap- 
parent indifference. 

In tracing the traditional authority for this opposition to 
religious innovation, he quotes even from the Analects of Con- 
fucius. “The study of heresies is harmful indeed,” they say. 
But, asserts Wright, “the iteration of solemn warnings, of the 
need of filial piety, especially to the dead, of the need for sin- 
cerity and sacrifice, and of the power and wisdom of heaven, 
with that great warning, that he who offends against heaven 
has none to whom he can pray, all swell the chorus making the 
background against which the warning about heresy stands out 
quite plainly.”^" 

In India the religious protest is felt even in the apparently 
social movements directed against governmental supervision by 
foreigners: 

“It is clear as noonday that the religious aspect of anarchism 
was merely an extension of that revival of Hinduism which is 
the work of Dayananda, Ramakrishna, Vivekananda and the 
Theosophists. Further, the historical is almost as close as the 
logical connection. Dayananda started the Anti-cow-kUling 
agitation in 1882. The movement grew until, in 1888, it had 
reached colossal proportions; and in 1893 Tilak made it one of 
his most potent tools. Krishnavarma was a pupil of Dayananda; 
Lajpat Rai was for many years one of the chief leaders of the 
Arya Samaj; and Vivekananda’s brother Bhupendra was one of 
the most influential of the anarchist journalists of Calcutta.”^® 
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In the Introduction to the autobiography of Dayanand, 
founder of the Arya Somaj, the first of those Farquhar refers to 
in the quotation just given, the editor says: 

‘'About half a century ago the religious state of the Hindus 
was deplorable. The people, tho’ well off from the worldly 
point bf view, were . . .sunk in gross idolatry and content with 
the performances of externalism as the evident signs of true 
religion. Elaborate and cumbrous ceremonial at the temples, 
and fatigue and expense of long pilgrimages to sacred shrines 
and streams were regarded as the highest aspiration of the re- 
ligious and pious mind. Both priests and people were in the 
dark as to what the scriptures contained. I^heir false transla- 
tions supported the prevalent practice of religion. How long 
could such a state last? 

“Christian missionaries, whose learned works were included in 
the curriculum of mission and state schools, exposed the weak- 
nesses of the popular Hindu faith, and set their own in brilliant 
colours before the amazed and gaping Hindu youths, whose 
ignorance of their ancestral faith gave them no option but to 
embrace the Christian religion either secretly or openly. Their 
sordid priests sometimes joined the Christian church from 
worldly considerations and then betrayed the hidden uglinesses 
of the scriptures of their own manufacture. Except those 
whose object was to make money and live the life of the senses 
as is manifest in the agricultural and commercial people, all the 
thinking portion of the Hindu community w’as inclined to the 
simple and apparently rational teachings of the missionaries. 
Had this state continued longer, the catastrophe of conversion to 
Christianity would have been tremendous and appalling. But 
it was not so fated. 

“From the ancient forest and weird fastness of the venerable 
Himalayas was heard a clarion voice of a broad-chested holy 
son of India, calling on all that had ear to hear to halt before 
proceeding farther on their wrong course to think what they 
were after. It was no other than the thunder voice of Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati, who had mastered the Vedas independent- 
ly of the spurious commentaries, and who had gone through three 
thousand ancient books to make sure of his sense of the Vedas. 
His chaste and ascetic life and profound and logical knowledge 
soon succeeded in showing the falsity of the popular Hindu re- 
ligion which has no support in the Vedas, the supreme authority 
on religion, and in demolishing the Christian missionaries and 
Mahomedan priests in a few representative discussions held in 
different parts of the country. People advanced in education 
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were naturally attracted to him as he spoke from authority and 
commanded extensive acquaintance with sacred and philosophi- 
cal lore of Indian antiquity. He thus saved the Hindu people 
from religious and national effacement.”^* 

Regarding typical discourses of Day anand given in Raj pu tana 
in 1882 . his biographer declares: 

. .His master mind endowed with heavenly knowledge 
and accompanied with extraordinary power of oratory pulled 
down to pieces the hoary structures of superstition, viz., Hinduism, 
Jainism, Christianity and Mahomedanism. Although it was an- 
nounced everyday that the professors of those religions should 
come forward to defend them, yet none ever thought of speaking 
a word in favor of those monuments of anthropomorphism.’’^® 

In view of the claims of certain Christian sects that other 
Christian sects do not represent Christianit}^, it is pertinent to 
ask what effect is attributed to this difference in sects. Obvious- 
ly there are the various Protestant churches on the one side 
and over against them the Roman Catholic, and sometimes the 
Greek. Among the great mass of non-Christians, there seems 
to be no discrimination between them of a fundamental sort. 
All belong to the “foreign worship” or “foreign doctrine,” just 
as all non-natives in the Far East are commonly designated 
“foreigners.’* 

(Missionaries and other aliens in China are frequently asked 
by those who have heard something of outside countries, as 
to what country they have come from.) 

Even among converts, as we shall see in another volume, the 
distinctions come slowly and are quite external for some time. 
Of the distinctions between Catholics and Protestants little is 
heard except among the small number of literates and educated. 
These and others who associate with Christians in the Far East 
speak of the Catholics as the “Lord of Heaven Church” and the 
Protestants as the “Jesus Church.” Yet, a half century back, 
a knowledge of sectarian and theological differences is occasion- 
ally found among upper class non-Christians. 

Regarding Protestants, a Japanese anti-Christian pamphlet 
circulated in 1868 , reads: 

“Although they try to make out there is nothing abominable 
in it, they are really foxes of the same hole, and it is really more 
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injurious than the Roman Catholic doctrine. The priests say, 
‘The Jesus doctrine which I recommend to you does not practise 
magic; it advocates the observance of the social relations and the 
five virtues.’ But in the matter of abolishing Shinto and Bud- 
dhism and of treating prince and father with contempt, it does not 
differ from the Roman Catholics, for which reason it is very hurt- 
ful to the state. 

And, finally, Christianity is objected to on the grounds that, 
as all magico-religious systems, it involves the supernatural. 

To show the way many looked at Christianity in Japan from 
1873 to 1882, Cary gives the following excerpt from the Hochi- 
Shimbun,, of October 19, 1878: “We have no wish to obey it, 
nor have we any fear of being troubled by it. As we can enjoy 
sufficient happiness without any religion whatever, the question 
as to the merits or demerits of the different forms never enters 
our head. Indeed, we are of those who, not knowing the existence 
of religions in the universe, are enjoying perfect happiness. We 
have no intention of either supporting or attacking the Chris- 
tian religion. In fact, religion is nothing to us.’'^^ 

In 1910 the Report claimed, “Objections are constantly made 
against the miraculous elements in the life of Christ, and against 
doctrines which involve the supernatural. Baron Tsuzuki 
sums up the position in these words: ‘That, in spite of the best 
efforts of missionaries, Christianity does not make a marked pro- 
gress here is simply due to the fact that the higher and educated 
classes are not prone and receptive to the miraculous and super- 
natural. How can it be otherwise when Western missionaries 
preach us blind acceptance of all the miracles contained therein, 
while Western teachers and professors teach us the supremacy 
of reason, the necessity of scrutiny, and disbelief of anything 
supernatural.’'^® 

Again: “The doctrines of the Deity of Christ, the Virgin 
Birth, the Resurrection, and others involving the miraculous 
or supernatural are denied or treated with contempt as mere 
superstitions.’"^® 

Specific Mores: meat and drink. — Only a slightacquaint- 
ance with Christian and non-Christian is necessary to disclose 
the fact that, aside from these more general and obvious 
differences, there are concrete divergences which precipitate 
sharp conflicts. It is commonly remarked that the foreign 
propagandist mingling with the cannibals of the Nevr Hebrides is 
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horrified to see them kill and eat human beings. An ordinary, 
yet hoary, custom of theirs has clashed into contrary and highly 
emotionalized sentiments of his, evoking horror, disgust, pain. 
In the very same way, the Hindu mingling with the foreign pro- 
pagandists who have come to India, becomes horrified to see 
them kill and eat cows.*^ 

''He [Dayanand Saraswati] consistently sought to recall the 
Hindus to what he conceived to be the ancient faith, and as con- 
sistently stirred them up to vehement opposition to Christianity 
and Muhammadanism. In the first edition of the Satyarth 
Prakash, published in 1874, he approved of beef -eating under 
certain conditions, but in the second edition it is condemned. 

In 1882 he formed the Gaurakshini Sabha, or Cow -protecting 
Association, and about the same time published his book 
Gokarunanidhi, on the same subject. The purpose was to rouse 
Hindu feeling against Christians and Muhammadans on account 
of the killing of cows and oxen, and to present a monster peti- 
tion to Goveumment, begging that the practice might be pro- 
hibited. Dayan anda died before the movement had spread very 
far; but later it attained great proportions. . . 

. . .It is interesting to note,” writes Andrews, "that the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, even for an educated Hindu, is 
robbed of half its beauty and effect on account of the mention 
of the killing of the calf. That one word in Christ’s teaching 
has been the greatest stumbling-block to many, just as the wed- 
ding at Cana and the command to drink wine in the Eucharist 
are a terrible stumbling-block to the Sikh.”^^ 

"... .The Serarapore Missionaries introduced the printing- 
press into Bengal, their college was a model institution, they 
translated the Bible into the vernaculars, they spread moral 
influences around them, but. . . .neither the missionaries nor 
their converts showed any inclination to protest against the tide 
of corrupt civilised self-indulgence which upset the character of 
the rising generation. One of the newspapers of the time 
characterised Dr. Duff’s pupils, as well as other free-and-easy 
young men of the time as ‘cutting their way through ham and 
beef, and wading their way to liberalism through tumblers of 
beer.’ 

Stated from the standpoint of taboos — ^i.e., sacred prohibitions 
,the foreigner’s taboo against eating human flesh and the 
Hindu’s taboo against eating bovine flesh, were each violated — 
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the violation acting as a stimulus to set off a complex,* **^ 
as McDougall would say, or, a reaction-system, involving strong 
and turbulent emotion. Through this mechanism any taboo 
of one party which is disregarded or violated by the other party, 
immediately produces feelings which include aversion and some- 
times loathing or terror. Here we have most effective sources 
of a disapproving attitude. 

Moslems, in their opposition to Christianity, raise among 
other issues, the absence of any Christian taboo on alcoholic 
drinks. 

‘‘When Italy committed a raid on the territory of the Turk 
in Northern Africa in 1912, one of the pleas advanced to justify 
this act was that its object was to lay the country open to the 
beneficial influences of Christian civilization. It is not long 
since Morocco became a French Protectorate and what irremedi- 
able harm the French people have already done to the Muslim 
population may be seen from the facts disclosed in a speech 
delivered by The O’Donnel of O’Donnel at a meeting of the 
Anglo-Ottoman Society held at Caxton Hall, London, on April 
2nd, 1914. . . .: 

. .Morocco is being opened, shamelessly, to the most 
foul trade in intoxicants which has ever disgraced our nominal 
civilization. 

“‘In that country there is a systematic plan for creating 
colonies of alcohol-dealers who spread themselves over the 
conquered land . . .in that city of Fez there were in 1912, 400 
French citizens resident in the newly protected city. Of these 
400 citizens, 800 were sellers of intoxicating drinksi (Shame)’ 

“. . . .And Morocco is not the only part of Africa where the 
damnable evil of drink has been introduced by nations which 
call themselves civilized. This scourge has unfortunately fol- 
lowed the Christians wherever they have gone and many a 
promising people have fallen a prey to this deadly disease. If 
Jesus had forbidden drink, as the Holy Prophet. . . .His first 
miracle was the conversion of pure, simple water into wine for 
the use of a marriage party who were already well ‘drunk.’ His 
last supper perpetuated the use of wine among his followers. . . . 

“. . . .The principal times at which the Arabs were in the 
habit of drinking were five, but the Holy Prophet, may peace 

*A mechanism built up out of the individual’s behavior tendencies, youth- 

ful tuition, and current attitudes. 
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and the blessings of God be upon him, made them pray five times 
a day instead of drinking five times. What a profitable change! 

0 that Jesus had done the same. The Holy Prophet, may peace 
and the blessings of God bo upon him, never tasted wine. O 
that Jesus had done the same. O people of Euroi)e and America, 
if you wish to be saved, follow the Holy Prophet for in him you 
will find a true saviour.”-^ 

POLYGAMY. — The presence of a taboo upon the Moslem 
precedent and custom of polygamy is also a clashing point, not 
to speak of the issue in other groups.* 

. .the speaker most shamelessly describes the Holy 
Prophet as a man of evil passions, and objects to his marrying 
many wives. It is simply astonishing to hear a Christian talk- 
ing like this. He can not afford to shut his eyes against the fact 
that almost all, if not all, the true and inspired prophets of yore 
on whose sole authority he and other of his co-religionists exalt 
Jesus Christ to the dignity of God-hood were polygamists. . . .to 
our entire amazement and resistless admiration we find the pro- 
phet spending his youthful days in austere piety and God-fearing 
attitude in all the activities of his life. He passes the whole 
of his youth with an elderly lady and does not ever think of 
entering into plural wedlock till towards the evening of his life. 

A summary look at his life brings home to us the truth that all 
of his matrimonial relations wore based on the soundest of prin- 
ciples and wisest of policies which ultimately resulted in the 
welding together of many warring tribes and patching up many 
feuds of very very old standing. Turning to Jesus we meet 
with a sad contrast. His lifelong celibacy, however good for him, 
certainly falls short of an object lesson for his followers. 

“Polygamy has proved a great blessing to the Muslims. It 
has proved a potent safeguard against sexual sins which reign 
supreme in non-Moslem lands. 

“Different ideas about polygamy are held in Europe and in 
America as well. The numerous divorces and scandals there 
[in America] show that many men are inclined towards polygamy. 

It is admitted by the Mormon sect. . . .Has not our sublime 
prophet said: ‘Honour the woman who gave you birth,’ and 
Allah has made love and tenderness our duty towards women? 

“True the Koran says that woman is subject to the man; but 
the Bible says the same.”^® 

*The sex question in ^neral is a point of conflict in almost all countries. 
In the Japanese magazine i>ai Kohumin for August 1916 there was a very bitter 
attack upon the anti-prostitution movement which has been promoted by 
the missionaries and native Christians of Japan. 
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‘‘In his [Caliph Omar’s] time White Slave Traffic would have 
been an impossibility. If the Christian Governments enforce 
the Muslim law, the lands that' are now a sink of immorality 
will become morally as pure as Arabia was under Caliph Omar. 
Who could in his days venture to procure young and attractive 
girls for the demoralization and detestable pleasure of the 
soldier? 

. .The Muslim Review asserts that Islam sets a purer 
and more divine standard of domestic life than any other [rc- 
ligion].”^« 

PERSONAL RELATIONS IN FAMILY, CLASS, AND NATION. — In 
the Far East, it is said, aversion is felt toward the missionary’s 
subordination of the so-called five social relationships; and in 
India, toward Christian hostility to caste. Ancestor worship 
is one of the first issues raised by Christian missionaries in the 
Far East: they preached against it from the beginning of their 
work, they refuse to permit it among Christian church members, 
and this refusal and deprecation of it arouse in turn the disappro- 
val of the Mongolian. This is so well known and will come up so 
frequently for comment from some special angle that it scarcely 
calls for illustration here. It should be noted, however, that all 
of the social virtues regarded as crucially important in the Far 
East, hang together in the case against Christianity. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, a brochure was 
compiled in China by way of answer to Christian propaganda. 
“It was absurd, the writer declared, that persons so miserably 
deficient themselves should pretend to improve the inhabitants 
of the Celestial Empire. The foreigner lacked four out of the 
five cardinal virtues. Etc.”-® 

In 1864 the Government of Korea issued a proclamation — 
evidently with Roman Catholic methods chiefly in mind, to judge 
from references to celibMe priesthood, etc., but applying also to 
Protestantism — denouncing Christianity on the ground that 
it required “no proper reverence to prince and father, nor due 
regard to husband and wife.”®® 

A Japanese pamphlet, A New Essay on the Protection of the 
Country widely circulated in 1868, declares: 

: “It is quite true that one of the Ten Commandments directs 

that honour be given to parents, but as no care is taken to give 
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effect to this injuction by teaching it to the people, we do not 
find that either Abraham, Moses, or Jesus, who arc venerated 
as holy and sage men by the Protestant religion, were celebrated 
for their filial piety. 

. .There is not one of these so-called wise and holy men 
who has acted with loyalty towards his lord and master. . . . 

“The Ten Commandments consist of two laws: ‘Honour and 
love the Lord of Heaven,’ and 'Love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
Respect to parents comes under that universal love which is 
meant by ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself.’ Therefore, although 
the expression, ‘Honour thy father and thy mother,’ exists, 
it does not urge the practice of filial piety. Jesus said: ‘He who 
loveth father and mother more than me is not worthy of me.’ 

In discussing this question in the ‘Dialogue on the Christian Re- 
ligion,’ Jesus is made first and of greater importance, and parents 
last and of less importance. When the great princijiles of loyalty . 
and filial piety are thus neglected and the five virtues destroy- 
ed, how can one expect j>erfection in the social relations?. . ♦ . 
The father of one of Jesus’s disciples having died, be asked 
permission to go home and bury him. Jesus would not permit 
it. . . 

In India, again, there is caste, with social relationships as 
fixed and ceremonialized as those of ancestor worship through- 
out the Far East. It is preferred to our Western class system 
even by the native Christian, K. T. Paul. Yet the Edinburgh 
Report, speaking of obstacles to Christianity in India, declares, 
“The great social hindrance is the existence of caste.”"- This 
issue seems fundamental and will come up frequently for ref- 
erence and comment. It would be artificial to draw too sharp 
a line between the opposition to upsetting caste and that to 
disturbing status and social relationships of other sorts in the 
East. 

“Caste feeling was perhaps stronger among the middle classes 
than even among the higher castes, and strong opposition was 
aroused by the conversion of many who had been their servants 
and who under the influence of the new religion had thrown off 
a good deal of restraint.”'’'^ 

The Japanese pamphlet, A new Essay on the Protection of the 
Country, widely circulated in 1868 ^ reads: 

' ‘All difference between high and low among men is done away 
with, and this is because the single relation of heaven and man 
is made to take the place of the five relations. Under these 
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circumstances, little love and honour are shown towards prince 
and father, and when they are despised it is impossible that there 
should be any loyalty or filial piety.”®^ 

And so the dispute on social relations goes a step further 
in the problem of national loyalty. 

In 1897 a new movement, which seems to be in the interests 
of a revised and modified Shintoism, was inaugurated. Its pro- 
moters among whom were numbered professors in the Imperial 
University and other influential men, issued a challenge to all 
Japanese Christians asking them to return plain unequivocal 
answers to certain questions. The first three were: “(1) Can 
the worship of His Sacred Majesty, the Emperor, which every 
loyal Japanese performs, be reconciled with the worship of God 
and Christ l^y Christians'^ (2) Can the existence of authorities 
that are quite independent of the Japanese State, such as that 
of God, Christ, the Bible, the Pope, the Head of the Greek Church 
(the Czar), be regarded as harmless? (3) Can the Japanese who 
is a faithful servant of Christ be regarded at the same time a 
faithful servant of the Emperor and a true friend of His Maj- 
esty's faithful subjects? Or, to put the question in another 
way, Is our Emperor^to follow in the wake of Western emperors 
and to pray, ‘Son of God, have mercy on me?' 

In this connection, we are reminded by a Christian writer 
that in the Imperial Edict on moral education issued in Japan 
in 1890 there is most pointed reference to the “Imperial preroga- 
tive, which is co-existent with the Heavens and the Earth." 
This is part of the Japanese school boy's moral diet.®® 

Customs regarding personal relations in Africa and the Near 
East, as well as those in India and the Far East, are often brought 
forward as obstacles to Christianity. One of the severest attacks 
is made by a Muslim on the professions of human brotherhood 
made by Christians. 

“In a mosque, where the Muslims worship their Master, 
a peasant may stand beside a prince and a beggar may perform 
his adorations close to a millionaire. But such is not the case 
with Christian churches."®^ 

Class and even color and race divide them, he claims, whereas 
in Islam they do not. 

Especially if the culture habits and standards of conduct 
which are fairly general among any people, fairly central, and 
highly emotionalized — ^if these are different or contradictory. 
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they will likely be raised as issues in the conflict between Chris- 
tian and non-Christian, raised as professed causes of unfavorable 
response by those pressed with the propaganda. 

At limes, such conflicts may be hardly suspected by some of 
the alien propagandists. The first missionaries never suspected 
that their eating the flesh of the cow, their tolerating the use of 
wine, their customs with regard to women, were objectionable to 
many people. A classic apologist for missions takes severely 
to task, ‘"the pure-minded” for the oversight of this last con- 
sideration. 

“Lord Curzon is admittedly correct when he says: ‘The 
institution of sisterhoods planted alongside of male establish- 
ments, the spectacle of unmarried persons of botli sexes residing 
and working together both in public and private, and of girls 
making long journeys into the interior without responsible 
escort, are sources of misunderstanding at which the pure-minded 
may scoff, but which in many cases have more to do with anti- 
missionary feeling in China than any amount of national hostility 
or doctrinal antagonism.’ Even the Western handshake and 
the friendly kiss are grounds of suspicion. 

“Mr. Julian Ralph demands that on this account all women 
missionaries should be withdrawn from China. 

The same surprise was felt at the Japanese anti-Christian 
charge circulated in 1868, which Cary quotes: 

“At Urakami, near Nagasaki lately, under the name of con- 
venticles, men and women meet secretly in the depth of the night, 
which is abominable lechery. 

MOBE GENEBALIZED TBAITS AND IDEALS. — ^In attitudes and 
general modes of behavior not crystalized in the code, the diver- 
gence is discovered even more slowly. It is none the less im- 
portant. The boasted frankness and candor of certain Oc- 
cidentals is a case in point. 

In an article on the Ceylonese, a missionary reports: 

“Another fundamental characteristic is the desire to avoid 
the unpleasant at any cost, even that of truth or honour. The 
worst evil is losing face. No request is ever denied, but the 
promise is seldom fulfilled. It is not necessarily expected it 
should be fulfilled. The method of acquiescing will reveal wheth- 
er the promise is real or not, but neither party will show it. 
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Denial is rudeness, for which the Singhalese have absolutely no 
toleration. It is the prime sin. This is why the parable of the 
two sons loses its whole force. The one was polite and said 
‘Yes’ and went not. Why should he go? The other’s discourtesy 
no amount of subsequent work could redeem.”^® 

Similar traits are found among Chinese, Japanese, and other 
Orientals, and seem to be in conformity with the teachings of 
Eastern sages, 

A most fruitful but difficult problem is this one of divergence in 
modes and ideals of behavior in different societies, which may or 
may not be crystalized in abstract ideas. Candor is a good in- 
stance, going to the roots of manners and etiquette and therefore 
of the basis of social intercourse. "'Honesty"* versus social 
feasibility and propriety, "justice** versus expediency and the 
claims of relatives and friends, and "independence** versus group 
solidarity, are fundamental contrasts suggested to us by the 
criticisms of missionaries upon non -Christians — of course, 
“moral” generalizations are at times quite recklessly based 
on mere group norms by both parties. The criticisms are 
easy to find; yet fruitful comparisons are rare, for they assume 
an appreciation of different cultures which is not very frequent. 
Kato is notorious for attempting it in giving his reasons for 
opposing Christianity: 

“. . . .Dr. Hiroyuki Kato . . .a baron, who is now a member 
of the House of Peers, and who at one time was the president 
of the Imperial University in Tokio, . . . .in a book which he 
published in 1907, — Waga Kokutai to Kirisulohfo (“Our Country 
and Christianity”), claims, that one of the most poisonous 
doctrines of Christianity is its idea of a universal brotherhood. 

It is a cosmopolitan religion that takes no cognizance of any 
particular state, and places God on a higher throne than the 
emperor and his ancestors. . . .Christianity is not suited to 
Japan, because it is too individualistic, while Japan is com- ' 
munistic. It is detrimental to the welfare of the country 
because it is superstitious, unscientific and really urges 
treason. . . 

While Japanese argue against the professed individualism of 
Christianity, Moslems scorn its professed social idealisml 

“But Jesus said, ‘Resist not evil, but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.’ If the 
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English had followed this course Admiral Jellico, on receiving 
the news of one steamer having been torpedoed by a German 
submarine ought to have ordered a cruiser to be sent to the Ger- 
man submarine to be torpedoed by her. Though such a step 
would have been in consonance with the teachings of Jesus, 
it would have been condemned as foolish by the whole world. 
Thus it is clear that the teachings of Jesus are not only impracti- 
cable, but are calculated to upset all order if they are acted upon 
even for a single day.”^“ 

“There has been no teacher on earth whose teachings have 
been so vauntingly admired and at the same time so utterly 
neglected as those of Jesus. I give below some of his injunc- 
tions by way of specimen, and ask how many Christians are 
carrying them out. 

“ Tjay not up for yourselves treasure upon earth.’ (Matt, 
vi, 10.) 

“ ‘A rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 
^Matt. xix, 23.) 

“ . . .Therefore I say unto you, take no thought for your 

life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, nor yet for your 
body what ye shall put on.’ (Matt, vi, 24, 25.) 

“ . . .Resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on 

thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.’ 

“ ‘And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also.’ 

“ , . .Take therefore no thought for the morrow; for the 

morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.’ (Matt, vi, 34.) 

“ . . .And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out.’ 

“He [Jesus] does not ask us to forgive when forgiveness is 
likely to mend the offender and to punish when the offender 
can not be reformed but by punishment. Unlike the Jesus, 
the Holy Quran bids us both to forgive and to punish according 
as the occasion demands. Hence the teaching of the Holy 
Quran is perfect, while that of Jesus is defective and therefore 
harmful. The teaching of Jesus does not meet all the needs of 
humanity, and therefore it can make no pretensions to univer- 
sality. . . 

CERTAIN CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES. — Doctrinal beliefs function 
in the same way as specific customs and ideals. Contrary be- 
liefs of an apparently fundamental character are sure to throw the 
differing beliefs into debate. Theological doctrines relating to tho 
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identity and work of Jesus, his birth, death, atonement, and re- 
surrection, are crucial, for if they are accepted Christianity as 
taught in most missions has a great advantage. 

With reference to the New Testament story of the virgin 
Mary, Dayanand says: “Such dogmas are believed by those 
who are mentally blind and finanqially fat to be caught in the 
priest’s trap. It may be that when Mary was found pregnant, 
either she or somebody else gave currency to the possibility that 
her pregnancy was from God.”'*® 

From a convert from Islam who at first opposed Christianity 
because it was Western, we have this statement: 

. . .1 consider the almost exclusive preaching of the doc- 
trine of salvation and redemption by Christ’s death on the Cross, 
to be a distinctly Western feature, and altogether unintelligible 
to the Mohammedan mind without previous preparation. I 
think there should be far more telling of the story of Christ’s 
life.”'® 

Among Ceylonese, “The strong and universal opposition to 
the idea of Christ having won the salvation of humanity is suf- 
ficient evidence that the conception of vicarious suffering, or 
merit as efficacious in matters fundamental, is not generally 
held.”'^ 

Among Animists, “The only Christian doctrine that is men- 
tioned as awakening opposition is that of the resurrection of the 
body. ‘We often get the answer,’ says Warneck, “We believe 
all you say, but not the resurrection of the body.” ’ 

“A very well educated Japanese gentleman once told me,” 
reports Faust, “that the idea of eternal life, which is so much 
emphasized by Christianity, was abhorrent to a faithful Buddhist, 
for, unending, conscious existence would, to his mind, amount 
to a very hell.”'® 

How can an intelligent man concede deity to Jesus when all 
men are human? is the familiar query of some. 

In a proclamation by the Korean Government mentioned 
above, one of the counts against Christianity was that it exalted 
Jesus to the position of a God. The objection to the actual 
worship of the Christian Lord of Heaven (the translation of the 
native term for God used by Roman Catholics) and Jesus (re- 
ferring to Protestant emphasis on Jesus’ deity) is frequently 
found in early statements against Christianity. 

A sensitive point in Japan seems to be the criticism of the 
ruler implied in this exaltation of Jesus; 
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“Dr. Thompson preached on the sinfulness of all men, ‘none 
righteous, no not one,’ before a large Japanese audience, when - 
a ‘soshi’ sprang to his feet, bawling out: ‘What! do you mean 
to say that our emperor too is a sinner?’ 

But the opposition to the theo-philosophical belief in Jesus’ 
deity is also strong. 

One of the Chinese writers, C. T. Wang, says: “The thing 
that has awakened the greatest opposition is the necessity of 
accepting Christ as divine. I have not met one student who has 
found, or has attempted to find, a fault in Christianity or in 
the life of Christ, but it is an every day experience to hear stu- 
dents argue that it is unnecessary to consider Jesus as divine. 
They are ready to accept Christianity without accepting Christ 
as possessing supernatural power. Many are hindered by it, 
but it is a point which we must insist upon, for in rejecting His 
divinity we reject the foundation of Christianity. 

And, how can a believer in scores of gods accept a doctrine which 
denies that there are any beside one God? others exclaim. 

Again, ecclesiastical doctrines are attacked: why does one have 
to join a church to become a Christian? 

Typical of a considerable number of men in the East is the 
position of Uchimura, Tominaga, and others of Japan who hold 
that joining the foreign established churches, or any church 
organization, is not necessary to being a Christian. While con- 
tending openly and vigorously for this claim, and asserting that 
there are a great many unchurched Christians in Japan, it is 
significant that Uchimura goes so far in his enthusiasm as to 
predict that Japan will be the foremost Christian nation of the 
world.®^ 

Or, the integrity of Biblical authority or of the missionary inter- 
pretation of Christianity is held up to scorn by charges that the 
Christian position is inconsistent. 

“Inconsistence of Justice and Forgiveness. 

“ ‘And then he shall reward every man according to 

his work.’ — Matt. xvi. 27. 

“. . . .If the people are to be judged according to their works, 
it is absurd for the Christians to preach forgiveness of sins. If 
the one is true, the other will be false.’’®^ 

. . .‘And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their 
synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and heal- 
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ing all manner of sickness and all manner of disease among 
the people/ . . . 

. . .If the pious frauds of charms, incantation, benedic- 
tion, paraclete, exorcising devils and driving diseases, of the pre- 
sent time by administering a pinch of sacrificial ashes, be true; 
the above account of the gospel will be true also. Therefore 
these things are to catch simple folks in their snare. If the 
Christians believe these things of Christ, why do they not believe 
similar things of the priests of the Gods and Goddesses of India; 
for, they arc all alike? 

Of late the historical derivation of the Bible, and the results of 
higher and textual criticism have been employed to weaken 
Christian influence. 

. .The periodicals of the non-Christian religions are active 
and agressive in publishing papers showing supposed mistakes in 
the Bible and the conclusions of destructive criticism.”^’*"’ 

ABANDONING SPECIFIC MORES THAT CAUSE NON-APPROVAL. — 

Concessions are made on both sides: certain customs and be- 
liefs are lopped off as at the same time non-essential and pro- 
vocative. At times Christian missionaries have abandoned 
meat-eating when working among strict Buddhists who taboo 
it — some missionary leaders urge this.^*'* Many doctrines of 
Christian sects are waived and ceremonies modified, as will 
appear further on in our studies. The same shearing down is 
sometimes done by non-Christians interested in Christianity. 

But the irreducibles, the best fortified habits and beliefs, re- 
main. These come to the front in missionary preaching and 
teaching, and in the more universal membership requirements 
and causes for discipline maintained by the innovating institu- 
tion. 

“When I was preaching the gospel among the people of Samo- 
sir, then entirely heathen, a thoughtful man who regularly attend- 
ed our service came to me one day and said, T would like very 
much to become a Christian, for I see that the new way is good, 
but I am not and never will be able to do so.’ 'Why not,’ I said, 

'if you see that the Christian religion is good.’ He answered, 
'You have often told us that we must forgive our enemies; 
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that God will not forgivfe our faults if we do not forgive our 
debtors. Now, I have an enemy who formerly killed my son, 
and I cannot forgive him; so I can never be a Christian. 

They come to the fore in open discussion, agitation, and criticism 
of the innovators, by those opponents who fear lest their own 
institutions be threatened. Custom, rite, or belief — anything 
outstanding or emotionalized in the Christian mores — is brought 
forward as a professed cause of disapproval, if it conflicts or 
fails to coincide with customs, ceremonials, or beliefs of the 
other grou]^. 

ASSUMPTION or AUTHORITY: Single traits and ‘^systems” of 
traits. — An individual belief or custom that refuses to be side- 
tracked, even though it conflict radically with certain specific 
attitudes of the opposite group, is to that extent asserting do- 
minance. As such it is liable to disfavor. The same is true 
of a related system of beliefs or customs (a ‘‘culture trait com- 
plex”). We have noted that the system of ancestor worship in 
the Far East, of caste in India, and of Emperor worship in Japan, 
with their assertion of authority and control over many social at- 
titudes and practices conflicting with professedly Christian be- 
havior, are the more liable to disfavor with Christianity, Even 
more comprehensive cases of such exclusive inclusiveness are Islam, 
Hinduism, and Christianity as groupings of mores. Each seems 
to assume absolute authority over most if not the whole of one’s 
life. (It would be entirely aside from the point here to discuss 
such different modes of enforcing this authority as the legal, 
the persuasive, etc.) And so far as that is true in practice, we 
find that each is liable to arouse a correspondingly extensive 
variety of conflicting issues and attitudes in its clash with con- 
trary mores. 

CHRISTIANITY PER SE AS AN EXCLUSIVE SYSTEM. — In a Com- 
pilation of the causes of opposition to Christianity noted bymis- 
sionaries in China, the Edinburgh Report says: 

. . .Christianity is exclusive. It forbids the worship of 
the gods, the worship of ancestors, and the worship of the sages. 

It changes the marriage and burial usages, and upsets many 
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time-honoured customs. It sejjarates Christians on many points 
from their fellows, and demands many personal and social reforms. 

In particular, the opposition of Christianity to ancestor w^orship 
is resented . That worship is so prominent in the Confiician system 
and has become so blended w'ith family and clan life that 
its neglect ))y Christianity comes as a shock to the Confiicianist. 

A C'hine^e pastor writes: ‘That which awakens the greatest 
opposition is the refusal of Christians to follow the social customs 
and traditions prevalent around them.' 

“One writer says, ‘The “intolerance” of the demands of 
Christ forms another barrier. There is nothing com])arable in 
other Chinese religions. Why should Christianity make exclu- 
sive demands, they say.'”'^® 

Fifty years ago, the certainty that sweeping changes w^ould occur 
uj)on Christianity’s entrance, was put forward in more drastic 
statements. 

To quote a mild charge, the Japanese pamphlet entitled 
A New Essay on the Protection of the Country , asserted: 

. . .Should the Protestant religion spread in Japan, 

I fear the oonsequences will be the complete destruction of the 
shrines of Ise and Hachiman, [of places] where the bodies of the 
Emperor's ancestors repose, of all the sacred images of the gods, 
and of the tablets of our forefathers. Protestant churches will 
be built, and only the Lord ()f Heaven and Jesus will be w'or- 
shipped. Laws which have remained in force from the earliest ages 
will be abolished, and the Imperial line, which has lasted for 
the last ten thousand generations will be polluted. . . 

That the Christian group claims, in the name of Christianity, 
absolute control over life and conduct, exclusive authority in 
creed, and supremacy over every conflicting sect, social group, 
or scheme of life and belief — this is claimed to be a persistent 
source of non-approving behavior. Whether or not the Chris- 
tian system of mores with their implications logically require 
what is attributed to the propagandists’ aims, and why such 
aims are credited to the Christian promoters, are not now our 
concern: the point is that both the actual and the verbal demands 
arouse opposition by this fundamental characteristic. 

. . .It may be said that until recently the great middle 
classes had been almost untouched by Christian influences. 
They were moreover very hostile to all Christian tieaching, partly 
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because of their strong conservatism and the consolation they 
got from old customs, and partly because of the crude way in* 
which so often Christianity was presented to them. As one 
of them said, ‘Christians preached as if they alone possessed 
tickets to heaven and all others must bow down to them before 
they could obtain deliverance.’ 

In Japan, “The ‘bigotry’ of Christianit3^ as it is often termed, 
that is, its exclusive claim to human allegiance, is, by a general 
consent of all the authorities, the objection that is most frequent- 
ly urged against it.’*®^ 

JESUS. — One very definite and specific factor in the Chris- 
tian mores does, in and of itself, assert a wide range of authority. 
It therefore conflicts with a wide range of contradictory be- 
havior. That factor is the Biblical, or a theologically idealized, 
portrayal of the Founder of Christianity, who, it is asserted, 
requires conformity to specific ideas, practices, and attitudes 
affecting one’s entire life. His own beliefs, conduct, and atti- 
tudes are professed to be central in the Christian mores as the 
absolute norm, usually as seen through the eyes of ‘^early Chris- 
tian” belief and doctrine. This assumes Jesus’ priority and 
supremacy over other sages and Gods. 

“The divinity of Christ is not readily accepted by those who 
have withheld that attribute from Confucius, and which, if ad- 
mitted, would x^lace Christ above all the sages. 

. . .The Hindu greatly resents our insistence on the 
exclusive and catholic claim of Jesus Christ as the Saviour, 
and only Saviour, of the world. ‘You may preach for a week,* 
said a Brahman to me, ‘on the excellence of Christ and Chris- 
tianity, and we will hear you gladly, but when you say that 
Christ is the only Saviour, and that Christianity is superior to 
Hinduism, then we will not listen to you.’ (J. A. Sharrock).”®^ 

The opposition here is not merely theological. It is an opposi- 
tion due to the realization that the claims for Jesus imply the 
abrogation of non-Christian reli^ons and their authority. The 
claim thnt Jesus’ life and teachings constitute the chief standard 
of conduct also arouses conflicting attitudes over a wide range. 
We have noted them thus far in the case of Jesus’ sanction of 
mating beef, drinking wine, etc. Other instances will come 
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up in this volume and in a later one where we examine 
modifications in the behavior of converts. The presence in the 
Christian mores of this exclusive-inclusive authority is declar- 
ed to be an outstanding cause for failure to procure a 
favorable attitude toward Christianity. 

THE BIBLE. — The Bible, Christians often claim, is the tangi- 
ble embodiment of this absolute authority. In actual conflicts 
induced by Christian propaganda, we have found considerable 
antipathy directed against it as a book claiming authority. 
The reason there is not more opposition is doubtless the fact 
that many find the Bible liable to such diverse interpretations 
that its “authoritativeness” has no meaning for them. The 
Saiyarth Prakash of Dayanand Saraswati, founder of the Arya 
Somaj, from which we have quoted several charges of Biblical 
inconsistency and unreliability, is a fruitful type of source book 
for direct attacks upon the Bible. Magazines published to con- 
trovert Christianity and promote non-Christian sects also con- 
tain an abundance of the criticism of the Bible (and of missionary 
work in general), from which we have given samples. To quote 
further from both: 

The Saiyarth Prakash states: 

In the summer of 1878 Swami Dayanand Saraswati went 
to Allahabad “to expose the crude idea of Cod among the 
Christians before the Hindu Mahrattas. . . .he hinted to the 
Biblical story of the Tower of Babel, by wdiich some western race 
of ancients attempted to scale the heavens in the Christian myth- 
ology. . . .This shows that the Christians believe that God 
is not omnipresent; but on the contrary, lie is confined to a cer- 
tain locality, the whereabouts of which they cannot exactly tell 
us.”®^ 

As a further indication of the way anti-Christian magazines 
treat Biblical authority, take the following criticism of the 
“Penalty of Death in the Bible”: 

“If Christendom follow .the Bible, it must prescribe the 
capital punishment for the following offences: — 

“ (1) For working on Sunday: — 

“ ‘Whosoever doeth any work in the Sabbath day, he shall 
surely be put to death.’ (Ex. xxxi, 15.) 

“ (2) For changing one’s religion and trying to make pro- 
selytes: — 
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“ ‘If thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy 
daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend which is as 
thine own soul, entice thee secretly saying, “Let us go and serve 
other gods,’’ . . .thou shalt surely kill him.’ (Deut. xiii, 6-9.) 

“ (3) For irreverence: — 

“ ‘He that blasphemeth the name of tlie Lord, he shall 
surely be put to death.’ (I^v. xxiv, 16.) 

“(4) For disobedience to parents: — 

“ ‘If a man have . . .a son, which will not obey the voice 
of his father or the voice of his mother, . . .the men of his city 
shall stone him with stones that he die.’ (Deut. xxi, 18-21.) 

“(5) For practising the gift of a spirit medium: — 

“ ‘There shall not be found among you . . .a consulter with 
familiar spirits.’ (Deut. xviii, 10-11.) 

“ ‘A man also a woman that hath a familiar spirit . . .shall 
surely be put to death.’ (xx, 27.) 

“ ‘Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.’ (Ex. xx, 18.) 

“The atrociti(‘8 perpetrated by Christians on innocent men, 
women and children in Persia, Tripoli and the Balkans, though 
horrible beyond words, ill appear as a mild treatment w^hen com- 
2 )ared with what the Bible requires its follow^ers to do. Here are 
some of its directions: — 

‘Ye shall drive out all the inhabitants of the land before 
you, . , .and ye shall dispossess the inhabitants of the land, 
and dwell therein.’ (Num. xxxiii, 52-53.) 

“ ‘And thou shalt consume all the people w^hich the Lord 
thy God shall deliver to thee; thine eye shall have no pity upon 
them.’ (Deut. vii, 16.) 

“ ‘Kill every male among the little ones, and kill every wom- 
an that hath knowm him.’ (Num. xxxi, 17.)”®^ 

In other words, they duplicate Christian polemic against non- 
Christian religions not only in attacking the historical basis of 
the sacred book in question but in holding up to disapprobation 
-and scorn the contents of the exclusively authoritative book 
itself. 

‘‘Form** of the Mores. — The form, using the concept from 
the realm of logic, in which the mores are couched — their 
.structure, so to speak — is alleged to be a hindrance among some 
people. As one missionary puts it: 

“. . . .What we regard as an excellence of Christianity, 
that it is a religion, not of the letter that killcth, but of the 
Spirit that giveth life, is to the Moslem a defect ‘Christianity 
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is alleged to be very deficient and imperfect as compared with 
Islam/ because ‘the Gospel contains no code of law, civil and 
criminal; it contains very few definite precepts; it has no 
ceremonial ordinances and observances; it has no set prayers’ 

(the Eev. W. A. Ricc).”"« 

The validity of this criticism is not up for discussion now. 
Neither is it pertinent to discuss the ways in which the official 
ecclesiastical guardians and propagandists of Christianity have 
emphasized “Old Testament legalism” and prepared formal 
precepts and prayers for certain non-Christian communities;* 
nor, why these are not regarded as sufficient by critics. For the 
time being it is enough to note that such objections to Chris- 
tianity are made, and are made as reasons for regarding it as 
undesirable. The omission in the traditional Christian mores 
of specific rules against drinking liquor, suicide, or certain other 
practices, affords a good opportunity for a Moslem to discredit 
Christianity among his own people. 

“One of the distinctive marks of Christian civilization is 
the frequent occurrence of the cases of suicide. The frequency 
with which such cases occur among the civilized Christians is 
simply amazing. 

“. . . . The prevalence of this evil practice among the 
Christians is a clear indication of the fact that they have no faith 
in the life to come, . . .Another cause. . . .is their want of faith 
in the power of God to extricate them from their difficulties and 
in the efficacy of prayer. 

“The Holy Prophet (may peace and the blessings of God be 
upon him) not only breathed into his people a strong faith in 
the Mercy of God which prevents them from resorting to self- 
destruction, but unlike Jesus, he expressly prohibited his followers 
from taking recourse to this horrible practice. He said: — 

“ ‘Whoever kills himself by any means in this world will be 
punished by the same means in the next world.’ 

♦The psychological problem beneath such opportunistic, or, “operative/^ 
modification of Christianity’s form, is: whether or not ecclesiastical Christianity 
can appear as anything but legalistic to an outsider unfamiliar with its prin- 
ciples and precepts, and whether or not any novel institution can appear any- 
thing but legalistic in making its first specific requirements. In other words, 
can abstract principles for which on institution may claim to stand, be realized 
except through concrete demands and demonstrations that appear as legalistic 
rules to the novice? 
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In gathering further data on this topic, it should be care- 
fully observed just what verbal habits and verbal prepossessions 
characterize the original recorders of this obstacle to Christianity. 
Westerners in whose culture abstract principles are esteemed, 
are of course liable to overlook the specific stops by which their 
own habits were originally formed, and at least to exaggerate 
the extent to which they base their action on reasoning and 
principles rather than on detailed and specific custom; and this 
tendency may play into the hands of the non-Christian critic.* 
Antithetical to the Mohammedan’s professed desire for 
concrete injunctions, regulations, or legislation against drink, 
suicide, etc., wanting in Christianity, is an aversion for certain 
phases of the concrete, frequently found among the more in- 
tellectual of the Indians. To them the envisaging of ‘‘the 
central fact” of Christianity or of any religion, in a historical 
event, is a futile assertion of the impossible: “fact” is a peculiar 
western concept not applicable, they claim, to religion. 

“History is to them phenomenal limitation: to seek the 
foundation of the whole wwld’s salvation in a particular fact 
nineteen hundred years ago, is an absurdity and arrogance against 
the religious life of the rest of the world, and is looked upon as 
an expres.si(^n of the gross and unspiritual way in which the materi- 
alistic W(‘St deals with spiritual matters.”®'^ 

, . .Another writes: ‘Intellectually the greatest hin- 
drance is undoul)tedly the lack of historical sense and of s( nse of 
reality. The only reality to the Indian mind is spiritual life; 
facts are but casual phenomena. ... ‘Is it possible,’ they ask, 
‘that our faith in God should be made to depend upon the ve- 
racity of an historical fact occurring many centuries ago; and 
that our salvation should be staked upon it?’ 

The same scepticism is apparently felt . toward doctrinal 
statements. 

♦Those familiar with the history of European philosophy and of Christian 
theology, will understand what a predilection the ecclesiastical guardians of 
Christianity are likely to have for historical and doctrinaire statements of “the 
truth** of religion, regardless of their sect. An acquaintance with the teachings 
of theological training schools in Occidental or even in mission lands, shows this. 
On the other hand, supplementary to this among the more liberal theologiana 
and missionaries, there is a professed emphasis on fact and sequence, due to 
the general scientific and historical studies of the last century. 
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“For the Hindu religious formulas are not absolute truth, 
but truth in a mythical and allegorical form; how should that 
which is infinite be compressed into the tiny vessel of a single 
dogmar’"® 

Consequently of what use are appeals to historical incident and to 
logical and doctrinaire formulations of religious faith? For an 
Aryan Hindu with this point of view to acknowledge Jesus’ life 
and death as central in a religion, and a doctrine about him as 
binding, when both, to his mind, are symbolical and allegorical, 
is unthinkable.* 

The man who looks at history and doctrine in this way, 
has no difficulty in confessing '‘faith” in almost contradictory 
beliefs. 

“A Hindoo will state with perfect honesty tliat Christianity 
is true, that Mohamiiiadenism is true, tand that his own special 
variety of Brahminism is true, and that he believes all three 
implicitly. The relation between what Dr. Newman calls 
‘assent’ and what we call ‘faith’ is imperfect with the Hindoos, 
and conversion may be intellectually complete, yet be for all 
purposes of action valueless. Missionaiies are constantly ridiculed 
in India for saying that the}^ have hearers who are converts but 
not Christians, the idea being that they are either deluding them- 
selves or dishonestly yielding to the English passion for tan- 
gible results. Tliey are in reality stating a simple truth, which 
embarrasses and checks aJid, sooth to say, sometimes irritates 
them beyond all measure. . . 


♦The following diagnosis of Hindu predilection for the sovereignly legisla- 
tive, is the disconcerting sort of testimony that calls for careful examination 
in the light of its apparent denial of other testimony discovered. (However, 
the statement that the “form” of Christian mores influences the response 
to missions, is substantiated by either diagnosis.) The observation is: 

. . . The character of Christ is not, I am convinced, as acceptable to 
Indians as it is to the Northern races. It is not so completely their ideal 
because it is not so visibly supernatural, so completely beyond any point they 
can, unassisted by Divine grace, hope to attain. The qualities which seemed 
to Clovis so magnificently Divine, the self-sacrifice, the self-denial, the resigna- 
tion, the sweet humility, are precisely the qualities the germs of which exist in 
the Hindoo. He seeks, like every other man, the compliment of himself, and 
not himself again, and stands before Christ at first comparatively unattracted 
.... I never talked with a Hindoo in whom I did not detect this feeling to be 
one inner cause of his rejection of Christianity. He did not want that parti- 
cular sublimity of character, but another, something more of the sovereign and 
legislative. . , . This is . . . the master difficulty of Christianity in India, 
and the one which will delay conversion on a large scale. ...” Townsend, 
69 - 70 . 
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. . .Of specific intellectual difficulties, etc., the Bishop 
of Lahore writes: ‘One cause which operates strongly is the 
mental habit of occupying at the same time two separate and in- 
compatible hemisj)heres of belief. This is illustrated by the 
remark of an intelligent student who said, ‘T am a believer in 
western science in college while at home I hold my traditional 
beliefs.” This habit makes it easy for a Hindu to embrace so 
much of Christian truth while holding to his ancestral form of 
belief, and to see no contradiction or incompatibility in so 
doing.’ 

The non-Christian, of course, retorts that the defect is in the 
Occidental formulations and use of logic. 

It is a Moslem editor that writes: 

“The correspondent of the Moslem World also complains 
of the inaptitude and imbecility of the Oriental mind. W^ak 
and faulty reasoning and untrustworthiness in general ar6^ in- 
cident to the Orientals. Superficial and sophistical ideas they 
take as sound reasons and arguments. We sym]3athise with the 
correspondent, for this shortcoming in the Orientals has done an 
incalculable harm to the Christians, for the Lord Jesus and his 
disciples were all Orientals and as such subject to the same ad- 
verse*. conditions as are ascribed to every Oriental by the reverend 
gentlcunaii. This is the reason why the modern (Jiristian super- 
structure Avas raised on the original simple creed when the pagan 
Romans began to enter the folds of this new religion and the 
Occidental i)hilosophers who were fond of cause and reason, 
amalgamated the old heathen principles and puerile myths and 
legends with the new creed under new names and in new guises. 

0 what a fall was it my Christian friend! Should I call it a high 
flight? The Oriental mind is indeed quite incapable of it. How 
could it produce such highly reasonable and authenticated rites 
as the Yule Feast, the Mother’s Night, Mithra's Birthday, Sacred 
Mistletoe, Trinity in Unity and vice versa, Atonement, accursed- 
ness of law and so on.”"^ 

True, the average man anywhere holds inconsistent beliefs, 
keeping them, in popular parlance, in separate mental compart- 
ments. But the Christian missionary does not see how he 
can permit this “in such extreme” and conscious form in his 
imported church group when it vitiates the Western mores which 
have groAvn up around his sacred book: he sees it only as a defect 
which must be overcome as a prerequisite to joining his group. 

The general dialectic and form of the propagandic mores, the 
presence in them of an uncompromising authority over conduct, 
outstanding specific mores, the religious aspect of the mores, 
and the general foreign-ness of the mores, all clash with local 
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non-Christian attitudes to such an extent that they are regarded 
as causes of unfavorable response to Christian propaganda. 

21. GROUP ATTITUDES 

Special Group Attitudes: Traditional Disapproval of Other 
Religions. — As distinctive as the general and particular aspects 
of the alien mores we have noted, are specific crystalized attitudes 
which directly obstruct the influences of propaganda, according 
to available testimony. They may be a j^art of the mores them- 
selves, traditionalized and passed on from generation to gener- 
ation. On the other hand, they may seem to be too recent, 
temporary, and artificially fomented to be called such; and yet, 
as we shall see under the next heading, at the same time, they 
may be implicit components in a civil-group organization, natural- 
ly arising from it under certain provocative conditions and re- 
quiring it as a foundation. They may be an undeveloped aspect 
of the self -prestige in any highly organized civil-religious group 
or an implicit result of it. 

For centuries, Mohammedan and Christian mores have 
contained specific disapproving attitudes toward other religions 
in general and toward each other in particular. Christian mis- 
sionaries claim, as wo quoted earlier, that as a chronic condition 
Mohammedans are fanatically intolerant toward Christianity. 
Moslem apologists reply, in the first place, that Islam at its core 
is inherently tolerant and respectful of other religions, though of 
course mindful of its superiority to them. 

In answer to the accusation that Islam sanctions the slaying 
of non-believers, a Moslem editor replies, in a comment on “Four 
Verses from the Bible and Four from the Quran’’. 

Bible 

“(1) ‘Thus saith the Lord God of Israel. Put every man his 
sword by his side, and go in and out from gate to gate throughout 
the camp, and slay every man his brother, and every man his 
companion, and every man his neighbour.’ (Ex. xxxii, 27.) 

“(2) ‘Spare them not but slay both man and woman,, 
infant and suckling.’ (I Sam. xv, 3.) 

“(3) ‘Slay utterly old and young, both maids and little 
children.’ (Ezek. ix, 6.) 

“(4) ‘Cursed be he that keepeth back his sword from blood.’ 
(Jer. xlviii, 10.) 

**The Quran 

“(1) ‘There is no compulsion in religion; for the right way 
hath been made distinct from the wrong.’ (ii, 257.) 

“(2) ‘Fight in God’s way with those who fight with you, 
but trangress not; verily God loveth not those who transgress.’ 
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*‘(3) ‘Whoso kills a soul, unless it be for another soul or for 
violence in the land; it is as though he had killed men altogether, 
but whoso saves one, it is as though he saved men altogether/ 

(V. 35.) 

“(4) ‘And the servants of the Merciful arc those who walk 
on earth with meekness, and when the ignorant address them, 
they say “Peace.” 

In the second place, Moslems in turn accuse Christianity of fana- 
ticism toward Islam, and, in fact, all differing religionists. As 
this is less familiar we quote at some length: 

“. . . .The Students of history are fully aware of how 
Euroj)P vas converted to Christianity at the point of the sword 
and with what unparalleled brutality one Christian sect waged 
w^ar against aiiotlu^r offshoot of Christianity with a view to bring 
about an utter annihilation of it. Exactly the same thing is 
now being done in South-eastern Europe. Not only the Muslim 
popu]ati(*n of that ])art of Europe is being exterminated by whole- 
sale massaerr^, forceful conversions, and by reducing whole vil- 
lages to ashes by means of fire, but even the conquered Chris- 
tians are being forced to adopt that particular form of Chris- 
tianity whicdi is professed by their Christian conquerors.”' 
“Military Missionaries,” R, of Eel., XII (1913) 168.^°* 


*The following accounts are offered as evidence: — 

“No serious attempt has been made to deny the general accusation against 
the conquering Christians oi terrible cruelty committed upon the Moslem 
‘bottom dogs’ lu Thrace and Macedonia. These accusations have found terrible 
expression in a Munich paper. Mars, in an article written by the well-known and- 
ean be reduced respected Dr, Hands Barth. 


“ ‘III all their lives, Caesar Borgia, Torquemada, and Tilly did not carry 
on so many ravages as the Balkan clergy, the true instigators of these 
horrors, have committed during these few months. Even the most furious 
Spanish fanatic must sink into insignificance when compared with these priests 
who cut Turkish throats in the name of Christ!’ ” “Cross and Crescent in the 
Balkans,” R, of Rel., XII (1913), 295. 

. Pierre Loti, whose mouth is not to be gagged, nor his pen silenced.. 
His article on ‘TTie Savageries of War,’ in Contre la Guerre (March 15,) . . 
declares that ‘the Bulgarians, in absolute tranquility, under the closed eyes of 
their accomplice, Europe, are proceeding with the systematic extermination of 
the Moslems in the invaded provinces.’ In proof of this terrifjdng allegation, 
he claims that ‘there are legions of unimpeachable witnesses, Austrian and 
German, functionaries, doctors, pastors and officers.’ He mentions as his 
witnesses Doctor Ernst Jaeckh, General Baumann, Colonel Veit, Captain Rein, 
and Professor Diihring, whose well documented reports supported by hideous- 
photographs, speak of pillagings, incendiarism, violations amidst aggravating 
circumstances of Sadism, and mutilations of indescribable horror; the massacre 
of non-combatants ; old women locked in bams which are set fire to; Mussulmans 
drenched with petroleum before being piled up in mosques and therein burnt 
alive. . . .1 Then come these accusing words: — 

“ ‘Over all this savagery there brooded a base and bestial fanaticism. The 
funeral stela, having Koranic inscriptions, were broken and the tombs profaned. 
The name of Christ was mingled with these assassinations, and sometimes- 
the murderers baptised by force before they began the massacre. , . And all 
this vileness wrought in the sweet name of Jesus!” Ibid., 299* 
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“King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, in his appeal in proclamation 
to the nation and army, stated in so many words that the war on 
which the Allies were embarking was in reality a war for the 
emancipation of their Christian brethren from the oppression of 
the Turk. . . . 


. . .Every appeal to Europe from the Allied States, for 
funds for the fatherless, for Red Cross and relieving of misery was 
-an appeal in the same terms, they were ahvays Christians fighting 
the Mussulmans. 

. . .With tlie exception of a few outspoken papers, such 
as tne Nation^ Chitlook, and the MandieMcr Guardian^ the 
British Press ignored the exposures of Italian metliods a?id w hat 
is more to the point not a single Christian Missionary or Cleric, 
not a single recognised organ of official Christianity raised its 
voice in a protest against the horrors. That was indeed the de- 
^adation of ethics, the lowest rung of the ladder of morals. 
Silence! Silence! when women and children and hcdpless, old men 
were being butchered in cold blood, when maidens w<'re l^eing 
tortured and ravished. Silence! Not a voice raised to bid the 
murderers stay their hands, not in protest against the deeds. 
Only the predominant thought that Tripoli will viovf be ox>en to 
the despoiler, the capitalist, the financier and the Missionary; 
and like Egypt and 1‘unis and Algeria to the gin shop and the 
brothel. 

“ , . . .Why the action as x>erformed by a Muslim should be 
condemned and as performed by a Christian lauded, is one of 
mysteries of Christian ethics and a parallel of morals of the 
Middle Ages and the period of the Reformation when the Church 
as a whole judged men according to their opinions, not according 
to their acts. . . . 

“Now to a rarer tit-bit. 

“All of us expected great things after the 
day of prayer for the Muslim world, but who 
could have anticipated such vast changes 
immediately subsequent to our day of in- 
tercession? . . . .Shall w'e not pray God to 
open hearts as He has opened land^’ (Zwe- 
mer, in the Moslem World, Volume III, 
p. 115.) 

“This is a claim and a terrible accusation in one, w^hich takes 
in not only individuals of frail humanity, but includes the Creator 
of the universe in its all embracing generalization. In answ^er to 
tthe prayer of Zw'^emer and the other piousites of C'hristeudom, 
'God brought about the war in Tripoli and in the Balkans. . . . 
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It is an accusation which throws on God the responsibility for 
the hellish W’ork accomplished by the Brutal soldiery of the 
Allies on the banks of the Morava, the Vardar and the Strumn. 
By the Bulgarians at Bedeagach, Malkochlar, Stroumnitza and 
the villages of Thrace. By the Greeks at Salonioa and all over 
Epirus. By the Servians in Albania, around Prishtina, Prizend, 
Serres, and Uskub. Men, women and children delivered up to 
slaughter and fire until even Christians, consuls and pressmen, 
feel ashamed of being Euro])eans and Nazaienes. Has a single 
missionary of the type of the above w'riter raised his voice against 
the massacres. No. In their opinion God is the guiding hand 
and they fasten the responsibility on him. 'Said I not unto thee, 
that if thou belie v(\st, thou shouldst see the Glory of God,’ 
(Ibid., p. 116 ) is their cry.”*® 

And the reply of Cln-istian apologists again is that Christianity at 
its core is inherently tolerant and respectful of other religions. 
As a matter of fact the rank and file of the Christian groups in 
their homeland, especially propagandic forces, are so confined 
to their own partisan literature that they seem almost unaware 
of this sort of criticism — as are the rank and life of most groups. 

Defenders of each religion would say that it was a debased 
and adulterated form of their own reiigion which was responsible 
for the vicious behavior which alone is stressed by their opponents. 

fSays the Christian leader, in a summary statement: 

. . .Their ideal is Mohammed as he is represented in 
Moslem tradition — rather than in the Koran — and their idea of 
Christianity is based upon w^hat they know’^ of the Oriental 
Churches, tlie religion of conquered races whom they look upon 
as idolaters and inferior in every way to themselves. For many 
centuries they have been accustomed to speak of them as infidels,, 
dogs, or pigs. Of Christ, as the true and only Christian ideal, 
they know nothing. 

^Says the Moslem, in a particular instance: 

“Among the many proofs which Mr. Cawston’s contribution 
to the East African Standard furnishes of his utter ignorance of 
the Holy Quran or of his wilful attempt to impose upon the ore- 
dulous masses, one is to be found in the statement that among 
the injunctions of the Holy Quran ‘w^e find no enforcement of the 
duty of active proselytising: it is rather taught that unbelievers 
must be destroyed or enslaved.’ [The writer of the article goes* 
on to refute the statement.]”^® 
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Again, under the caption ‘‘Islam Versus Cliristianity’* a 
review of Herrick’s Christian and Muhammadan is being given: 
*"The New Testament "*The Quran 

(1) Whatsoever ye would that (1) Whosoever trangresseth 
men should do unto you even so against you, do ye transgress 
do ye also unto them. (Matt, against him in like manner as 
vii. 12.) he hath transgressed p-gainst 

you. (Sura II.) 

‘*By giving in paraded columns the respective teachings of 
the Gospels and the Holy Quran the Christian critic means to 
bring out the inferiority of Islam as a moral force. As to how far 
he succeeds in so doing I must tell him at the very outset that 
what he has quoted from his Gospels as the high water mark of 
morality is the lowest line of conduct with the jMuslims. In the 
Holy Quran we read: .... 

“ ‘God commands you to do good for good (justic(‘)* to do good 
witliout having received any benefit, and tc) bestov; gifts with the 
natural kindness of kindred.’ 

“In this line the Holy Book of Islam has prescribed tlio various 
stages through which a Muslim has to pass in order to acquire the 
desirable degree of moral excellence. Justice? is tlu' very first 
rung in the moral ladder. Doing good Avithout having r(‘ccived 
any benefit is the second stage in the moral dev^eio])ment of man. 
Behaving towards others as towards one’s own kith and kin like 
a mother to her son as if it had become a part and parcel of the 
nature itself is the third stage in the moral advancement of a 
Muslim. What our critic has quoted as the sole and exclusive 
monopoly of the Christian faith and what again he has boast- 
fully set forth as the highest point of moral ascendancy is really 
the ground floor in the moral edifice of a Muslim. His quota- 
tion is at best an injunction for just action, but the Quranic 
message far transcends this. [Here tlie author quotes fi’om th(? 
Quran.] ... 

“Having disposed of the quotation of my friend I Avish to 
point out that in quoting the corresponding verse of the Holy 
Quran he stands guilty of mtentional calumny. The verse quoted 
by him refers to the commandments of the Holy Quran for the 
war which our Blessed Prophet was compelled to undertake to 
defend and preserve the infant movement against the malicious 
attempts of the unbelievers at wholesale extirpation. Taken 
singly the veme can bear no significance consistent with the general 
tenor of the Holy Quran. Read along with a few foregoing ve®sa?» 
it will be found to embody a moral lesson of highly virtuous im- 
port.”^® 
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Accusations in a more moderate tone libel each other as 
being intolerant and bent upon destroying all contradictory or 
different religious values. At best missionaries of both re- 
ligions are blatant in their assertion both of the superiority of 
their own religion and of their intention to allow permissable 
elements of other religions to persist only as incorporated within 
their own and as contributing to its form and spirit. Integrated 
with both Islam and Christianity ^ then, is a superior attitude 
toward each other {and all religions), which seems to be vividly sensed 
reciprocally and which thus becomes an occasion or professed 
cause of a specific counter-attitude of disfavor, to say the least. 
Of other religions, the same holds true, in varying degrees, but 
we have selected Islam and Christianity, because they present 
such a clear-cut case.* The Moslem and Christian attitudes 
might be studied in comparison with the present antipathy and 
hatred between Catholics and Protestants in certain com- 
munities or between Jews and Christians in certain pogrom 
regions of Enrope. 

Inclusive Group Loyalties: Nationalistic, Etc. — The well 
crystalized attitudes of antipathy to Christian missions are by no 
means confined to those which are long traditionalized in litera- 
ture and embodied in custom and code. The reason may be 
that the rest of the Orient did not have sufficient contact wdth 
the West in earlier centuries, to provide opportunity for such an 
antagonism to develop. For the fact is that relations between 
the West and East since the sixteenth century A.D., have given 
rise to antagonism toward missions as a part of nationalistic 
and racial resenUnent. This is the situation before us in this 
section. 

In Chapter II opposition to missions by comi)lex-culture 
groups (particularly those of Islam, Hinduism, Lamaism, and 
Judaism, but also Japan and China) was ascribed to a high degree 
of “group organization’’ in which self-prestige was a prominent 
factor. Self-prestige has also been markedly present, though we 
did not call special attention to it, in opposition to missions by 
castes, parties, sects, and other subgroups which are organized 
about some particular set of traits (or “interests”) in the indige- 

•“Oomparative reUgion” from partiscm viewpoints, and partisan studies 
of one another's lives and society, afford abundant data of a less spectacular 
kind. 
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nous culture. The manifestations of the opposition itself, on 
the part of both these complex-culture groups and the highly 
organized “interest groups,’^ have been observed in Chapters 
I, III and IV. The "‘Orientation with Regard to the More 
Permanent Non-approving Behavior” [subtitle] in Chapter IV 
showed how, even in the absence of aggressive counter-attack 
and competition, intra-group devices might be employed for 
strengthening group “organization” as well as for warding off 
the “destructive” influences of missions. And, finally, in the 
present chapter we have vseen self-prestige and opposition to 
missions again linked together in certain groups — e.g., the kin 
group, the caste, the emperor group, Islam — as they accepted 
Christianity’s challenge to their exclusive systems of authorita- 
tive mores. 

In view of these reactions, it w^ould seem inevitable, theoreti- 
cally, that (Christianity’s clash with a wide range of indigenous 
mores would suggest to the local groups affected, that they had 
a common cause against missions — an inter-group feeling of 
resentment and opposition, national in its scope if not continental 
and racial. Theoretically, too, the same fact would cause the 
rise of opposition in the national group per se, either before or 
along with the inter-group feeling. Moreover, such a national 
sentiment or passion would retroactively aggravate the opposi- 
tion of each of the intra-national (or intra-continental or racial) 
groups. To what extent these theoretical plausibilities have 
been substantiated by the testimony examined, is our problem. 

THE RISE OF NATIONALISM IN THE NON-CHRISTIAN AVORLD. — 

The questions whether or not whole peoples have developed anta- 
gonism to missions and whether the different sub-groups of any of 
them have come to realize that as members of a national or larger 
group they had a common grievance against Christianity, are 
bound up with the question of the existence or rise of nationalism 
itself. And that takes us down to the actual history of the rela- 
tions between these different countries and the West, where such 
a feeling would emerge if present. It takes us to the appearance 
of the English trader and missionary in the Pacific, of the Dutch, 
Portuguese, and Spanish in the Far East, of the East India Com- 
pany in India. 
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Now there are two facts we must bear in mind here. The 
first is that, as the accounts of Chino-Western relations have 
indicated, white interlopers insisted on relationships with the 
Orient on their own terms. Chinese and Japanese regarded 
themselves as superior to the Whites (as the Whites regarded 
themselves superior to the Mongolians) from the very first; the 
conditions they imposed upon the interlopers were repugnant 
to the latter; nevertheless, the Occidentals kept coming; and 
therefore war, military defeat, impositions upon the defeated, 
and consequent resentment of .Asiatic toward the Westerner, 
were inevitable. The second fact to be borne in mind is that 
hostility and ruthless murder figured in early relations between 
the Occident and the rest of the world, arousing the intense 
passions of anger, rage, and hate; and that this, by bringing 
on domination of the more powerfully equipped people, meant 
the continuance of heightened nationalistic feeling.* Political 


*Spoaking of Australasia and Oceania, the Report asserts that “the main 
obstacle has always been the initial difficulty of access. From the side of re* 
ligion there has been little opposition. . . .But before the days of missions 
and settled governments, practically the whole of Oceania was divided among 
innumerable small tribes, hostile to one another, and keeping absolutely 
apart. The law of revenge, tribal rather than individual, reigned supreme. 
Many of the earlier attacks upon missionaries are to be traced purely to this 
spirit of exacting from the first white man who visited the islands a reparation 
for some injury inflicted by a trader or other voyager.” W, M, O., I, 130-131. 

About 1517 “Fernao Peres De Andrade. . . . asked for the privilege of 
opening commercial intercourse. He was favorably received by the Chinese 
officials, and allowed to proceed to Peking and to reside at the Court . . .a 
short time afterwards a second Portuguese fleet under the command of De 
Andrade’s brother appeared in Chinese waters and committed such acts of 
outrage and piracy along the coast from Ningpo to Foochow that the good- 
will of the Chinese was turned into the most bitter hatred. De Andrade was 
seized in the Capital, and, after being confined for some time in prison, was 
beheaded. This act of reprisal is hardly to be wondered at when we take into 
consideration the enormities the Portuguese had perpetrated at Ningpo and 
Foochow. Shortly after, a great massacre of the Portuguese at Ningpo took 
place, and those who escaped were forced to flee to Macao, where they were 
allowed to settle, in return for an annual rental.” 


“After the Portuguese, the Spaniards made their appearance in the East 
. . .in the Philippine Islands. . . .The bulk of the population of Manila, the 
Capital of the Islands, was Chinese. The Spaniards treated these Chinese 
settlers with systematic cruelty and oppression and at one time, fearing lest 
the Chinese population might become too numerous, they inaugurated a terrible 
massacre, hunting down the Chinese as if they were wild beasts and slaughter- 
ing them in immense numbers. This outrageous barbarity of the people from 
the West doubtless had the effect of making the Chinese more disinclined than 
ever to enter into any close relations with the strangers from over the seas.” 
Pott, 88-90. 
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control was thus superimposed over parts of India and 
China, as well as Oceania and Africa, with the imposition of 
extra-territorial rights and the seizure of land and of industrial, 
commercial, tariff, and taxing privileges; the commercial motive 
actually responsible for tliis, took on forms from the most subtle 
exploitation of economic privilege in Indian and Chinese tariffs, 
to the open forcing of opium upon China. Then along came the 
missionaries’ deprecation of indigenous religions and culture, 
and the historical criticism of the Orient’s literary classics by 
scholars, impugning the sacredness of the great non-Christian lore. 
And just as the natural humiliation of Western emissaries and 
commercial agents in negotiations and court halls of China 
aroused a resentment against the Chinese and a determination 
to ‘‘get even” for it (as noted earlier), so on a larger scale the 
physical, sentimental, and ideologial attacks of the West provoked 
a racial and national consciousness among the upper classes 
everywhere in the Orient.®*^ 

Beginning in India about 1800, to take one country as an 
example, this awakening gathered momentum through a period 
of “half-dependence upon the ideals and the thought of others 
which gives the time an appearance of unrijjeness”; Indian 
leaders became more and more sensitive to attack, deprecation, or 
insinuation from outsiders. The polemic of missionaries steadily 
spurred on some of them to bitterness. The apparent arro- 
gance of Lord Curzon’s statements as Viceroy of India, 1890-1905, 
and the partition of Bengal, whipped them on to exasperation. 

Speaking of the period of 1895-1913, Farquhar says: 

“In this la;St section of our period a frightful portent flamed 
up in India, anarchism and murder inspired by religion. . . . 
new ideals and passions which are visible in their best literature 
and noblest activity as well as in anarchism, distinguish it clear 
ly from earlier times. . . .The notes of what we tentatively call 
l^ligious Nationalism seems to be as follows: 

“A. Independence. A distinct advance in thought and 
action made itself manifest about 1870. Young India began to 
think of political influence and to defend the ancient religious 
heritage. Yet there was a sort of half -dependence on the ideals 
and the thought of others, which gives the time an appearance 
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of unripeness. In this now era we have the assertion of the full 
independence of the Indian mind. The educated Indian now re- 
gards himself as a full-grown man, the equal in every respect of 
the cultured European, not to be set aside as an Asiatic, or as a 
member of a dark race. He claims the right of thinking his own 
thoughts; and he is quite prepared to burn what he has hitherto 
adored and to create a new heaven and a new earth. . . . 

**B. A Nev^ Nationalism, . . .Men now live at fever- 
heat, carried beyond themselves by a new overmastering de- 
votion to the good of India. . . .It is burdened, tortured, driven 
forward by the conviction that the whole national life needs to 
be reinspired and reborn. Full proof of the depths to which the 
India mind has been stirred may be seen in this, that in all the 
best minds the new feeling and the fresh thought are fired by 
religion, either a furious devotion to some divinity of hate and 
blood, or a self-consecration to God and India which promises 
to bear good fruit. Finall3% whether in anarchists or in men of 
peace, the new nationalism is willing to serve and suffer. The . 
deluded boys who believed they could bring in India’s millennium 
by murdering a few white men Were quite prepared to give their 
lives for their country; and the healthy movements which in- 
carnate the new spirit at its best spend themselves in unselfish 
service.”^^* 

The accounts of nationalism in Islam are equally familiar. 

Dr. Washburne, reporting, to an Edinburgh Commission gives 
the outline of “a revival of the spirit of Islam all over Asia 
and Northern Africa — in })art, at least, a revolt against the 
domination of Christian Europe, stirred up by the success of 

’"Again in a sunimary statement he a.sks regarding the Anarchism growing 
out of this Religious Nationalism: 

“What were the causes of the sudden storm of furious hate? 

“(1) The fact that India is under a foreign government. The first thought 
•of the man filled with the new spirit is that this is utterly wrong. . . . 

“(2) The race-hatred and race-contempt of Europeans. . , . 

“(3) Lord Curzon. . . kThe eause lay in his self-confident and arrogant 
spirit and manner. Twenty years earlier they would have scarcely provoked 
commit; but, contemporaneous with the rise of the Indian mind to independence 
and national dignity and with the emergence of Asia from her secular slavery to 
Europe, they stung India to fury and worked wild ruin. 

“(4) The inner antagonism between Hindu and Western culture. . « ^ 

“(5) Exaggerated praise of India and condemnation of the West. . . . 
Dayananda, the Theosophlsts, Vivekananda» Sister Nivedita and all that followed 
them talked in the wildest and most ' extrttv^ant way in praise of Hinduism 
And Indian civilization and in condemnation of Christianity and the West; 
JBO that they actually 1^ the average educated Hindu to believe the doctrine, 
that eve^thi^ Indian is pure, spiritual and lofty, and that eveiything Western 
is materialistic, sensual, devilish.” Farqukar, 356-358. 
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Japan; and in part a recognition of the fact that Moslem nations, 
have had no part in the general progress of the world. It seems to 
be more a political than a religous revival. It has manifested 
itself to the world principally in the revolutions in Turkey and 
in Persia, and in the unrest among Mohammedans in India and 
Egypt. In all these countries there has been an awakening to- 
the necessity of modern education something like that in China — 
not for the purpose of religious enlightenment, but as a means 
of reviving the political power of Islam. The Young Turks, 
for example, realise that their only hope of reviving the Turkish 
power lies in the education of the people, while at the same time 
they proclaim their loyalty to Islam — which is in principle the 
same position as that taken by the Government in China. 

Before 1875 in Japan the nationalistic surge had had its^ 
vitriolic backwash, gradually settling into non-violent forms^ 
of opposing objectionable features in the importations of custom, 
sentiment, and idea. Cary, the leading historian of Christian 
missionary work in Japan, charges a whole series of untoward 
influences in Japanese Christianity to “an exaggerated national- 
ism.’’ In his evidence for the period 1889-1900 in which mission 
work was definitely retarded, he includes the following general 
items: a reaction against too swift attempts at Westernization, 
represented by the public avow^al of the “Preservation of the 
National Excellencies” principle and by the establishment of 
the “Great Association for Honoring the Emperor and Preserving 
Buddhism”; an excited antagonism to the limitation of Japan’s 
power in foreign treaties being made at that time; attempts on 
the lives of officials who were not ultra-patriotic; stormy political 
mass meetings; and excessive deference to the Emperor’s title,, 
picture, and educational Rescript. 

In China, the rise of feeling may be traced in the records^ 
of riot and massacre which became matters of diplomatic con- 
cern,^* coming to a climax in the great Boxer outbreak of 1900. 
Not so free as Japan, not so controlled from without as India,, 
she has developed in her own way. The so-caUed Intellectual 
Awiikening or Renaissance movement, gathering momentum: 
since 1905, has produced claims of extreme nationalism, on. 
the one hand, and, pn the other, tendencies to evaluate both: 
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indigenous customs and beliefs, and alien cultures by individual 
standards evidently divorced from nationalistic loyalty and 
prejudice.®^ The boycott against the Japanese, and the 
Student Movement have been its most recent spectacular 
manifestations. * 

After the first shocks from demonstrations of Occidental 
power, any demonstration of the ability of one of these groups to 
defend itself and to get the better of its Occidental opponents, 
produced immediate encouragement. Militaristic or economic 
success, progress in education, or eulogistic defense of their 
literature, sent thrills of hope and confidence through their 
veins. Gradually self-confidence developed. Concessions of 
economic right or sentimental prestige that had been made early 
in the Oriental contacts with the West, were now retracted. 
Time and again the spurts of opposition were furious and firy. 
Changing the emphasis from time to time, their movements 
nevertheless gathered momentum. Abysinnia’s victory over 
Italy in 1896 was not without effect upon all Islam and the 
Indian East. The climax seems to come with Japan’s defeat 
of Russia in 1905: “Every Asiatic felt himself recreated by that 
great event,” says Farquhar. 

He quotes C, F. Andrews of Delhi as follo\vs: 

“A stir of excitement passed over the North of India. Even, 
the remote villagers talked over the victories ol Japan as they 
sat in their circles and passed around the huqqa at night. One 
of the older men said to me, ‘There has been nothing like it since 
the Mutiny’. . . . 

“My own work at Delhi was at a singular point of vantage. 

* It was a meeting-point of Hindus and Musidmans, where their 
opinions could be noted and recorded. . . .The Musalmans, as 
one expected, regarded the reverses of Russia chiefly from the 
territorial standpoint. These reverses seemed to mark the limit 
of the expansion of the Christian nations over, the world’s surface. 
The Hindus regarded more the inner significance of the event. 
The old-time glory and greatness of Asia seemed destined to re- 
turn. The material aggrandisement of the European races at the 

*Recent periodicals of both East and West have reported these too 
fully to need particular reference or discussion. 
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as we saw in Chapter I — simultaneously with the repudiation of 
Christianity per se. 

Those organizations which are already juxtaposed to alien 
enterprise are natural rallying points of nationalism. In boy- 
cotting England’s trade in India or Japan’s trade in China, the 
movement supports native . industries. In opposing the ‘‘de- 
nationalizing” schools of foreigners, the movement promotes 
Moslem, Hindu, Chinese, and Jai)anese schools. In staying the 
influence of the alien missionary, the indigenous socio-religious 
movements are reinforced. 

In 1910 the Report declared: 

“There is a very resolute effort being made by many of the 
most influential men in China to exalt Confucianism with its 
excellent ethical system above Christianity, which is belittled as 
a foreign religion. A comparatively recent edict raised Confucius 
to the rank of a deity. HitheHo the worshij} of Ccmfucius has 
been regarded as paying respect to the teacher par e/,i cellen'^e — 
the Sage of China. He is now exalted to equal rank with Heaven, 
possibly in order to give him a place corresponding to that of 
Jesus Christ in the worship of the West. . . .According to imperial 
edict, divine honours are to be offered to him by officials and by 
Government students. Without this adoration of Confucius 
young men are not permitted to study in Schools recognized by 
the Government and are excluded from holding Government 
offices.”®^* 

In a 1921 magazine article, “Can Japan be Christianized 
Zumoto refers to the effect of the Koko-mi Hozen (“Preservation 
of National Characteristics’’) movement thus: 

“. . . .Some thirty years ago it seemed as though the old 
religions of the land would follow the fate of other national 
institutions in nearly every direction. . . .But the tide was 
turned by the awakened spirit of nationalism. . . .One result of 
this new movement was a setback to the spread of Christianity, 
and a wonderful revival of activities in Buddhist circles. 

Of Indian nationalism, the Report contended: 

“What concerns this Conference is that the new political 
consciousness, as has been shown, is almost inevitably anti- 


*An out and out anti-Christian movement under the leadership of that emi- 
nent **UberaV’ and leader of education, Tsai Yuan Pei, developed in China during 
tne spring of 1922 . Its proclamation and the agitation resulting from it should 

provide materials for a fine case study. 
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British and pro-Hindu, and in Ceylon pro-Buddhist. These 
aspects of the new consciousness, especially in their extravagant 
forms, affect not only educational, hut almost all forms of mission 
work. The anti-British feeling, in undiscrimina,ting minds, 
becomes anti-Christian feeling: the pro-Hindu or pro-Buddhist 
feeling develops into a determination to uphold all that passes 
under the name of Hinduism or Buddhism.”®® 

While the nationalistic support of the native religions and of 
their opposition to Christianity may be spontaneous and sincere, 
sometimes it is attributed to the clever manipulation of their 
leaders. 

In Ceylon, the Report claimed: 

‘‘One of the most serious aspects of the Buddhist revival 
is the attempt made to identify Buddhism with patriotism, 
and to urge upon people that loyalty to the country implies 
loyalty to this religion.”®^ 

The Buddhist movement among the Singhalese south, it is 
charged, is “hostile to Christianity, representing it as alien, and 
Buddhism as national and patriotic.”®® 

Buddhism took advantage of the nationalistic reaction of 
1887 and following in Japan, according to the Japan Mail 
of April 27, 1889, and “endeavored to rekindle the embers of a 
faint faith by connecting the dignity of the throne with the per- 
manence of Shaka’s doctrine.”®® 

The acme of this egoistic disparagement of Christian and 
Western opponents is reached in the assumption of divine mission 
to them and the role of abused innocence: like Christian mis- 
sionaries these emissaries of truth and righteousness see them- 
selves destined to redeem the world, Christians and all, from 
error and wickedness: — 

Referring again to the neo-Hindu platform of Vivekana\ida, 
Parquhar says: 

“Hindu civilization, since it springs from the oldest and 
noblest of religions, is good, beautiful and spiritual in everv part. 
The foreigner fails altogether to understand it. All the criticism 
of European scholars is erroneous, and everything that missionaries 
say on the subject is wickedly slanderous. The Hindu nation is 
a spiritual nation. It has taught the world in the past, and will 
yet teach the whole world again.”®^ 
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The second of Dayan and ’s chief tenets is stated thus: 

“The Vedas, the treasury of science and morals, are revealed 
by God. I regard their textual portion as self-evident truth, 
admitting of no doubt and depending on the authority of no 
other book, lieing represented in nature, the kingdom of God.”'*^^ 

“The Cliristian lands arc morally so corrupt that no human 
law can purify them. The wise among the Christians ha'^e been 
alarmed at the numberless evils that are undermining Chris- 
tian society, and seeing the utter incapacity of Christianity to 
cope with the situations, are trying to mend matter hy making 
new law's which are a direct contravention of Christian religion. 

“. . . .It was Islam wdiich carried the torch of light to 
Christian Ihirope wdien it was sunk in medieval darkness and the 
da7hn('ss that now prevails in C’hristendom is also destined to 
be disp(dled ])v the light of Islam. 

“Cliristendom of today may be compared to a sore, with 
a glossy surface of outw’ard civilization, but inwardly full of 
i?nj)ur(i inattei*. Iniiuinerabk' are the evils that are corrupting 
Clii’istian society, — and Christianity cannot cure them. They are 
in fact the fruits of Christianity and tluTefore it is wrong to look 
to it for cure'. Nothing can remedy these evils save Islam. 

The testimony on “Group Attitudes,’’ then, like that on 
‘‘Difference in Mores” discussed in tlie earlier part of the chapter, 
is supposed to point out a fundamental cause of opposition to 
Christianity. Data on definite attitudes of group non-approval 
in families, economic and social classes, sects, government parties, 
etc., might be arrayed and analyzed if it were desirable. And 
not a little of aj)plicable material will be found under other topics 
throughout the volume. It has seemed to the writer that it 
would avoid needless duplication and at the same time exhibit 
the possibilities of group attitudes, if two distinct types were 
taken uj), one representing the more sj)ontaneous disapproval 
and the other the more fixed habit. At one extreme, traditional 
opposition to Christianity as found in Islam, shows that the 
continued contact of these two groups may fail utterly to produce 
mutual tolerance. At the other extreme, the more spontaneous 
nationalistic disapproval illustrates on a large scale, the same lack 
of adjustment as it is found among the less habitualized group 
attitudes. 
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In order not to confuse the presentation of nationalism’s 
effect on disapproval, testimony on the national, continental, 
and racial consciousness in the missionary was omitted in this 
section. The testimony on “Difference in Mores” in the early 
part of the chapter, however, implies some such “consciousness” 
just as it implies a ‘SSpecial Group Attitude” of “Traditional 
Disapproval of Other Religions” on the part of the missionary. 
The very effort to substitute alien mores for indigenous mores, 
implies a long nurtured disapproval of the latter. And the fact 
that these alien mores are those of a Westernized Christianity 
implies a certain Western “consciousness.” The inductive analy- 
sis of testimony bearing on the missionary’s attitude, however, 
must be left for later treatment. Our main concern here has 
been with testimony regarding non -Christian attitudes as related 
to their own reactions toward Christianity. 
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CHAPTER VI 


PLAUSIBLE REASONS FOR REJECTION— conMed! 
(Professed Causes and Occasions of Mon- Approving Beh&vloi— concluded) 

3. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

In the World Missionary Conference reports, under the head- 
ing of “Social Hindrances to the Acceptance of Christianity,”' 
there are references to social organization. And, indeed, an 
incidental statement seems at first sight to fall in with our pre- 
vious point of view on highly organized groups; 

“The great and highly organized religions present a stronger 
resistance than the simpler nature worship of barbarous tribes.’” 

This, however, is a very exceptional statement, apparently not 
containing the connotation and implications which we have given 
the terms. For usual references that might be said to include 
social organization are likely to refer in a much looser sense 
to races, religions, nations, or the non-Christian world as a 
whole. The sweeping generalizations about racial and national 
tendencies which characterize the average newspaper or periodi- 
cal pervade much of missionary literature and nationalist 
speeches. One people is said to oppose Christianity, 300,000,000 
strong; one of 10,000,000 is receptive; again 400,000,000 are in 
a critical transition period which will last but a generation! A 
race is antagonistic to all things Western! A non-Christian 
world is “languishing for the Gospel”! 

Rarely, a prophet of impending disaster points to separate 
institutions, and, with little reservation and less data that is 
applicable to the whole group, tries either to state their 
attitudes or to make predictions as to their disintegration in case 
Christianity should be tolerated. Yang Kwang-sien raised such 
a cry in China against Roman Catholicism in 1665. Many 
a Japanese has urged during the last century that the family 
and the state should be shielded from Christianity’s influence.^ 
The assertions of individual alarmed Indians and Moslems, we 
have already sampled. But oftentimes these assertions are too 
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personal and individual in their origin to be called group reac- 
tions per se, and too general and sweeping in their scope to give 
data on the reactions of social organization. 

Inadvertently, if not purposely^, some definite indications are 
given as to the reactions of specific groups and group organiza- 
tion in typical missionary literature — as represented by the 
Edinburgh Report. Under the very first non-Christian religion 
discussed, Animism, the relationship of these reactions to dif 
ferent social institutions and even to “society as a. whole,” seems 
to be clearly recognized. 

hindrance of equal gravity is the social organization of 
animistic p(H)ples. Among them the unit is not tlie individual, 
but the family or the sept or the clan. ‘The individual has not 
yet awakemd to consciousness’ (Warneck). The organization 
of the community is patriarchal or tribal. As a cons(‘quence, how- 
ever much an individual may be dissatisfied witli the old beliefs 
and practices, and liowever much he may be inclined to the new 
Christian faith, he finds it exceedingly hard to brealc with his 
old associations, ‘so closely interwoven with their social institu- 
tions are many of their superstitions and superstitious obser- 
vances . ’ \C’anon Dale) 

The Report goes on to speak of the influence of the community, 
the tribe, or society in fettering the individual in its clutches, 
and in “fostering” certain undesirable customs; tlie tribe even 
sits as a unit to decide formally on its policy toward certain 
customs of the new-comer. In the discussion of Chinese reli- 
gions in the same volume there is a definite reference to social 
organization, though characteristically brief and vague. 

“The social hindrances in China are many and great. The 
whole structure of society is a hindrance. The family is the 
unit, not the individual. To think and act as iin inde])endent 
individual is contrary to the current of Chinese social life. It 
ilestroys the family harmony and breaks up its cohesion. 

Of Japan it is asserted that the individual is supposed to sub- 
ordinate his actions and wishes to family, community, and 
national loyalties. 

“. . . .In Japan the unit of society is the family. According 
to the Japanese ideas the family consists of grandparents, parents, 
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children, grandchildren — sons and daughters of several genera- 
tions. In early times it might constitute a whole village or town. 
Every member of a family, in this wide sense, is in duty bound 
to help the rest. Each member must be ready to sacrifice his 
own well-being, if necessary his life itself, for the welfare of the 
family. Everything gives way l)eforc the glory and honour of 
the family. When ftme to face with danger or death, a man's 
first thought is, how it will affect his family. If he be guilty of 
any disgraceful act it will bring dishonour on the w hole family.”'^ 

In Hindu India, caste is spoken of as a complex of tyrannous 
obligations constituting the great social hindrance to Chris- 
tianity.® Of the grouj) organization represented in the religions 
of India, there is practically no recognition among the ‘‘moral,” 
“social,” and “intellectual” “Hindrances in the Way of Con- 
version to Christianity.” This in juxtaposition wdth the pre- 
ceding comments, is typical of the Re])ort’s confused ])resenta- 
tion of group organization. Most cons])icuous is the absence of 
any reference, aside from the one first quoted with regard to all 
highly organized religions, to social organization or to any type 
of group organization among obstacles to Christian missions in 
the great Mohammedan world! ^ 

A page and a half of Volume Two seems to represent the 
findings of the Report as well as any section. 

“We addressed some questions to our cornspondc iits with 
regard to the influence of racial characteristics [we omit further 
references to race], and the various forms of social organization 
that are met with in different parts of the missiem fic^ld. Hie 
subject, however, is a large and difficult one, and tli(^ informatiem 
which has been placed at our disposal does not enable us to deal 
with it thoroughly. . . .the village system in India is on the 
whole favourabki to the spread and growth of Christianity, 
though being a compact organism, it tends to resist the pro- 
fession of Christian faith on the part of its memlx^s as a disinte- 
grating force threatening its own existence. . . . 

“In China . . .the village system allows for the most jmrt 
free access to the people on the part: of the missionary, while a 
very real democracy in spirit and feeling enables all <jlass(js to 
listen together to the new teaching. The solidarity of Chinese 
society is perhaps not less than that of Indian society, but the 
individual seems able, notwithstanding, to assert more freely 
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his individual will. In both nations the family system is a great 
power. In India, in addition to this closely knit soci*y, the 
individual is restrained by the powerful system of caste, . . , 
“As in i^art, at least, the result of these peculiarities, it seems 
to have been easier to lead the Chinese Church to take upon'fts 
own shoulders its own burdens without leaning upon foreign 
help than it has been in India.”® 

There is in typical missionary literature, then, a certain recogni- 
tion of restriction upon individuals’ actions which is consciously 
and unconsciously exerted through family influence, community 
feeling, and the power of social opinion. It does not, however, 
take into consideration the modern sociological emphasis on group 
relations and group forces:® it seldom show^s the relation of either 
the objective features or the psychological motivation of the 
group to definite actions, attitudes, and beliefs of non-approval. 

This material from the Report reiiresents the extent to 
which social organization is usually put forward as a professed 
cause of non-approval. Our own estimate of the role of social 
(or rather, group) organization is represented by the problem 
proposed in the subtitle of Chapter II: viz., “The More Per- 
manent Responses as Conditioned by the Nature of the Subject’s 
Group and Group Relationships.” And although “professed 
causes and occasions” are all that we are now concerned with, 
it should be said that an occasional writer is taking up group 
reactions per se and there is considerable literature that bears 
upon them. 

The most striking recognition given to group organization as 
a cause of non-approval, is Farquhar’s Modern Religious Move- 
menis in India. It is a descriptive study of group reactions, 
which gives a great deal of information upon the functioning of 
the elements of group organization, and their significance for 
non-Christian disapproval of missions. Aside from this, sketches 
of separate religions, tribes, castes and reform movements are 
represented in missionary and non-Christian literature, which 
throw light on group organization as a cause of reactions to 
Christianity. 
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It is the non-Christian, convert, or missionary biography, 
the sketichy narrative of missionary exploits, the letters written 
to non-Christian magazines or some missionary magazines, 
which give us the best details on group influences to be found in 
the available materials. From these we hear of one person 
after another who is prevented from joining the C'hristian church 
by his family, clan, community, or caste. Others go through 
intense emotional experiences in breaking over opposition 4rom 
some group. In few of these accounts, however, are any general 
inferences drawn as to the effect of social organization per se in 
producing non-approval of Christianity. The Mass Movement 
is of course the noted exception, as we shall find in studying 
approving responses. Here we find group influences more 
adequately recognized than anywhere else, though even here 
they are likely to be interpreted in the exclusively magico- 
religious way in which revivals so often are. 

4. PROFESSIONAL GUARDIANSHIP AND OTHER 
VESTED INTERESTS 

Without regard to overlapping, the popular or partisan 
critic adds another important factor to the mores, the group 
attitudes, and the social organization, in explanation of the failure 
of non-Christians to accept Christianity; viz., what wo may call, 
in a very broad sense, vested interests. (It may be regarded for 
practical purposes as an aspect of social organization, resulting 
from division of labor, or, specialization of function.) It is 
commonly observed among the articulate that as an individual, 
either the warden, professional guardian, preserver and trans- 
mitter of the mores, or the man who secures advantage from 
interests dependent upon the status quo of the mores, is liable to 
throw his influence against innovation and a new order of 
things. His material or social position, his recognition and self- 
prestige, are dependent upon the status quo. That fact, con- 
sciously or unconsciously predisposes him against change. 

Leaders of non- Christian Religions. — In spite of denial, 
religion seems to present no exception to this princii)le of economic 
and of what we may call psycho-social or just social, vested inter- 
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ests. The fact seems so obvious that to some it may scarcely 
require illustration. In certain Christian polemics and in 
apologetics to their Occidental supporters, missionaries assert 
that the Moslem mullahs, the Brahmans, the Buddhist priests, 
are leaders in the attack upon foreign propagandists as soon as 
they realize what the innovators are doing. 

WJu ji IT) 1<S7.‘^, an official notice was issued in Japan de- 
claring that th(‘ |)ul)Iio «Htii*ts against murder, robbery, etc., as 
well as against Christianity, had at last “been taken down ‘be- 
cause the people ar(‘ so thr>roughly acquainted with them and 
know' them by heart,’ . . .tin* Buddhist priests in some plac(‘S 
instigated ri()ts among the peasants in opposition to the removal 
of the boards. 

“At oiu' plac(‘ visite<l by Mr. Atkinson [about 1876] th(' 
Buddhist pri(‘sts (h eided tluit. the best way to opi^ose the Christian 
nJigion Avould Ix^ to g(‘t the p(‘o])k‘ to sign a pledge that they 
would have nothing to do with its teachers. This method was 
frequently adoi)ted by the ])riests in later years; and they usually 
found it easy tc) get a la.rg<‘ number to promise they would not 
attend ('hristian me(‘tings, and that they would ecuise to hav(^ 
business or sexual i*elatiojis wuth any person that acceptcxl the 
hated religion. . . 

“. . . .The Buddliist ])nests ])ublished (1SH2; a series of 
tracts oji ‘The Unreasonableness of Christianity.’ On(‘ of these 
urged that the existence' of noxious beasts dispre)\nxl the doctrine 
of a wise and loving Cre'-ator. Another adduced the Crusades to 
show that Christianity gave rise' to wars. Mass meetings like 
those inaugurated l>y the' Christians were held. . . 

In the Report we read of “an age'ut resident at Adis-Abeba 
in Abyssinia, whose wxjrk, howe'ver, is carried on mainly among 
the Gallas. There is a ready entrance for the' Christian evangel, 
but the fanatical opposition of the debased ])riests of the 
Abyssinian Church and the' elrastic })unishments inflicted by 
Abyssinian authorities on any one' sus])ected of favoring anothe'i* 
form <^f Christianity are gre'at hindrances. 

These are but sample testimonies. If the reader will turn back 
to the materials in the preceding chapters, ho will find that much 
of the opposition is spoken of as headed by leaders in Islam, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and lesser religions. One of the best 
sources of accusations on this score of vested interests, may be 
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found in the invective of non-Christian reformers against their 
more conservative co-religionists — indirectly it is of the highest 
importance for interpreting reactions to Christianity since the 
accused comprise many of the same individuals who oppose 
Christianity. 

Of the lectures by the founder of thc‘ Ary a Somaj, we read: 

“Tliese lectures put the whole coiniiiunity of the Brahmins 
and th(^ other Hindus of old fashion into L>Te,it v*omniotion, 
"fheir vitals were touched by his boldly laying bare their hypo- 
crisy and selfishness, which fabricat(‘d the Puicimis to ])]ease 
the depraved ignorant inijid of the su])erstitions Hindus, and 
gave out that th(^. fables thus invent<*d had their <»rigin in the 
Vedas. . . .For a time they started up a sook ty where pandits 
delivend lectures in supj)ort of idolatrous iind suixustitious 
rites already existhig aiuojig the people. The lecturers took 
great care to pour forth volleys of invecti\'(*s on the uaiue of 
Swarai Dayanand Saraswati to ])an(ler to the viliatc cl passions of 
the ignorant. Their height of rage againd the Swciniji might 
be judged from aji article in th(‘ Koh^i- Noor of tln^ I’.hh of May, 
1877, which eoncluded in f)raying. Would (hni end the excitc- 
iiKUit of the (uiraged ])opulacc in ])eace and qniel!"’^ 

Again: "The Brahmins com})lalned tliat the Swamiji was 
ruining th(dr livelihood of thc^ whoh* life although, it they acted 
on his advice, they A\ould be res])ect(d in the (‘nlight^mment of 
modcuji times. They went to Diwaii Bhagwan l)as. son of 
Diwan Batan Chand, in whose garden the Swainiji v<is j)ut up, 
and told him that the Swamiji disresp(*cted the Biabmins and 
re})robated the woiship of images. Tlu' Diwan was then dis- 
pleased with the Swamiji. Jt was th(‘refor(‘ thought necessary 
to remove his lodging from the garden."^'" 

Among primitive peoples vested interests come in for the 
same charges. 

‘‘Free from fanaticism as animistic heatli'mism generally 
is, there are yet sonu^ rabid o]>])on<Tits of Christianity. These 
are men whosf^ influential j)osition is tliroalened — mainly chiefs. 
Such men are the official and interested guardians of custom, 
and they look forward to being oik‘ day ]u*omoted to ancestor 
deities. They are the priests who reywesent the y)eo])k^ in the 
y)resence of the ancestor deities, and who are themselves regarded 
as semi-deities. In them the cr»nservatism of the l)eople is con- 
centrated. . . .Their yxiwer rests first of all on ancestor worship, 
and then on the sword; and they have no desire to abandon 
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lucrative^ ])redatoi*y raicLs. A chief in Samosir said to mo quite 
frankly, \Vliy should I become a Christian? Whence am I to 
get wc'aJth and power if I give up waging war and liunting slaves?' 
The sla\ e-holder, the tribal j>rince worshii)ped as a semi -deity, 
and the capricious tyrant all S('e in Christianity a disagreeable 
disturixT of peace. The juiests and magicians are still more 
malicious enemies; their trade is threatened with the loss of its 
enormous ])rofits if those they have hitherto deceived become* 
Christians Everywhere* these men are inexorable enemies of 
the missionaries and their adlierents. . . 

‘*At another village lemagia, hiirh ])riest of Maslo, tried to 
interrupt our service. He roared at tlu* ])eople for listening, 
and all tlu* women ])olted exeejd one old dame, who ])raved his 
anger. Tin* men, how(*ver, took no notice of him. He then 
got his gun and ordered us to stop. I was c*ngaged in ]>rayer at 
the tinu*. and at the close I made some ijointed n'liiarks to 
I('magi which sent him roaring into the bush.” [Wo wish Mr. 
Paton had favored us by quoting these remarks.]’^ 

And oven in religions closely related in theory to the Protestant 
Christian — viz., the Eastern Christian, the Roman ('atholic, 
and the Jewish — wo find bitter oj)])osition headed by the priest- 
hood. 

“About the year ]S()4, wdien Habeeb was a young man living 
in his fatlu'r’s home, an evang(‘lical colporteur began to visit 
the village of I\lahardeh. Habeeb s fath(‘r w^as a man of somi 
consequence* in th( village, b(*iug r(*cognized as the agent of the 
bisho]) in all sc‘cular affairs. In this ]X)sition he was especially 
hostih* to every attempt to turn the minds of the people toward 
the evangelical doctrine.”* [8(‘e following pages for details.]^® 

One of the prominent apologists for Christian missions, declares, 
‘Tf the facts wore fully understood, it w ould appear that most of 
the o])j)osition to missionaries in any country arises from officials 
of existing religious orders, or from those to whom the funda- 
mental ])riiiciples of Christian living are a constant reproach.’’^^ 
In spite of such charges as these, however, we frequently 
have evidence that some priests, at least, are by no means alert 
to denounce or cripple Christianity. There is little reason for 
assuming that all are Puritanically serious-minded, profession- 
ally jealous of rivals, or afraid that Christianity will mean the 
loss of their livelihood. 
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In one instance, daily ‘‘Divine service,” attended by a group 
of working men, is reported unequivocally as “a stratagem to 
lighten thedr labour”: 

. .1 began to read x^rayers thrice a day: we had thus 
abundant relaxation from our labor, which, in fact, the sole 
motive of our devotions. For this reason my companions were 
constantly urging me to x^rolong these meetings as much as 
]*ossible. In our pra^^ers w^e never forgot the archimandrite, 
tlij'ough whose means W'e had to labour lun-e*, and be sought the 
Almighty to requite him duly for our sufferings. We remembered , 
with similar feelings, the directing alderman, and ot-luns of the 
same stamp. . . .”“® 

P. Venkayya, wearied with the journey to a religious festival 
sat dowm on the bank of the river in which thousands wi re‘ bath- 
ing. “A ]uiest accosted him with the words, ‘Arc‘ you going to 
])erform your ablutions?’ thereby volunteering his help to say 
th(' mantras necessary. . . .‘No, sir.’ answered Vcuicayya. ‘Do 
I need to bathe here? The w^ater is so foul(‘d by the multitudes 
tif x^cople wdio are |3lunging into it and stirring up the mud, that 
it is not ca])able of cleansing my filth from off my body; how 
can it possibly wash away my sins?’ The pru^^ft. asked in astonish - 
mcmt, ‘Are you a Christian?’ ‘No,’ replied Venkayya, ‘but 1 
desire to be o]ie.‘ Afraid to be overheard, th(' w}iis])ered, 

T will tell 3^)11 of oiK' who will make 3 X)ii a (bristian. (b> to the 
CliristiaJi gum wdio lives in yonder house on the hill: he will tdl 
you how to become a Christian,’ and then passc^d on.”“^ 

, .Not long ago, a Buddhist priest, at a funeral, told his 
hearers that Buddhism w^as fit for this world only, and if th(‘y 
w'anted real consolation, they should go to Christianity for it, 
for that was the only religion from wliich it could bci deriv^ed. 

A few years ago, a priest brought his daughtc^r to the Christian 
school with which 1 was comiected at the time. AVheii asked 
why he had decided to send his daughter to a Christian school 
and not to a Buddhist one, ho replied that Buddhism w as good 
enough for an old man like him, but it was not good ejiough for 
his daughter. 

Vested Interests: Political, Economic, and Social. — Vested in- 
terests intrenched in other positions than that of priesthood have 
been prominent in ox)posing Christianity. The data on legal re- 
striction and i^rohibition of missions in Chapters 1 and II are 
ai3roj3os here. Moreover, as Roman rulers promoted it for its uni- 
fying influence, so, missionaries note, hVench colonial adminis- 
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trators, British rulers over Mohammedans, and autonomous 
native rulers, have been noted for opposing it for the very oppo- 
site reason, viz., for its inflammatory, unsettling, or disorganiz- 
ing influence. In recent years the Japanese are charged witli 
delimiting vigorously its activities because it exposes cruelties 
of Japanese military occupation, or because it does not subserve 
imperial purposes to the desired extent by instilling loyalty to 
Japan among the Koreans. Although this topic will come up 
later, it is instructive at this point to note such a typical posi- 
tion reflected in testimony unliampered by the usual cant and 
moralizing of many nationals: 

Regarding tlu^ recent punitivi^ expedition of the Ja])anesf’! 
into ChieiitiK;. a Japanese writes: — “The situation has ht^conn^ 
more complex hy the ever-inen'asing influence of the foreign 
missionaries. It would he no exaggcTation to state that the 
real rulers of Cliientuo luu<* been a Jiandful of these men and 
women during tlie last d(M‘ad(\'* After attributing this to their 
medical work, frieJidlinc^ss, and gospel message, tlie WTiter con- 
tinues: “But with all my respect for tin* missionaries, 1 could 
not listen with ecpianimity to th(‘ various st oriels about their 
activities during tlu‘ darkest days of the guerilla war — about 
tfieir shad<nving tlu' Japam'se trou])s with their cameras, taking 
photographs of th(‘ alJ(^gc*d atrocities, and S{mdii)g the pictures 
thus taken to the anti- Japanese pa])ers and elsewhere to incrimi- 
nate the (‘xpedition. Whcni advised to refrain from meddling 
in politics, these gentlemen are re])orted to have declared it their 
duty whenever and wherever the cause of humanity was at stake.” 
His own comment is: “The world onct^ started rolling by the 
Versailles Conference, from Nationalism toward Internationalism, 
will roacli its di'stiiiation in time to come, and then, and not until 
them, a citizen may l>e justified in meddling with the interests 
of a foreign Power in tlie name of dmmaiiity.’ Removed as 
they are from the realm of idealism, those missionaries who main- 
tain a sympathetic attitude toward the Korean independence 
movement seem to overlook the important point of political 
expediency.” He goes on to accuse Koreans of influencing 
missionaries with the hope of bringing themseh es gain through 
an American- Japanese war.- ' 

That the chiefs of more primitive peoples oppose Christianity at 
times just as these more developed peoples, because their power 
is based on the old regime, is shown in quotations already given. 
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According to students and observers, ecomonic interests 
usually form considerable bulk among what appear to be politi- 
cal ones and vice versa. This is easily illustrated in the non- 
Christian world, for, from the East India Company to the Japan- 
ese wholesaler aided by his government, few assort that political 
exploitation is primarily charitable!"^* Specific instances are 
occasionally found in missionary literature moreover, where 
])olitical obstructionism or opposition is definitely ascribed to 
economic interests. Here is a lesser instance: 

Referring to teaching crafts in niisbionary schools the Report 
says: 

. . .in parts to South Africa, and especially in Natal, 
the white artisans are showdng themselves jealous of any form of 
native education which imjiarts skill in handicraft to those who 
might become their c<)ni])etitors in industry. Politically influen- 
tial, thcs(' organizations of white artisans are reud(Tiiig it dif- 
ficult for th(' (jiovernment to encourage those kinds of native 
education whi(‘h arc most beneficial to character and most pro- 
duct! v(‘ of civic efficiency.""'’* 

There is little of the persistent accusation found in the West 
tliat monied interests make a practice of encouraging, su])poi ting, 
and defending the indigenous religion for the meekness and the 
contentedness it begets in the industrial classes, and of deposing 
those who apply its social teachings in ways requiring a radical 
change in the status 


•Apropos of this see Charles A, Beard, Th& Economic Basis of Politics, 

As the imperialist’s side is the one most easily accessible, it may be worth 
while to say that in looking up early colonial history, such data and documents 
as are presented by nationalists like Lajpat Kai of India and Western inter- 
nationalists like E. D. Morel and L. Woolf, should also be consulted. Leonard 
Woolf, Empire and Commerce in Africa' A Study of Economic Imperialism, 
may be taken as a sample of the latter. 

tThis charge of supporting a religion that produces meekness and submission 
is classically presented in Nietzsche’s doctrine of slave ethics encouraged among 
the common masses for the sole benefit of the more successful, assertive, 
clever part of the population. This has filtered down through the radical social 
revolutionists and reformers, even to Upton Sinclair’s recent of Religion, 

The actual deposition from positions in church, school, and government of those 
who desire a radical change in the status quo is merely contemporary history 
in certain communities in America at least, especially aggravated in post-war 
times. E.g., see Church, Christianity, etc., in indices of books by James M. 
Williams. 
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Social position among complex-culture peoples affords ar» 
motive as certainly as does intrenchment in religious, political, 
or economic position, though it is not so generally recognized in 
the ‘‘protest literature” of today — and, it is also associated more 
or less with each of these. Who is it that figures in the move- 
ments against Christianity in India — the lower castes or the 
upper? The upper, of course. Who is charged with opposing 
both commercial and religious invasions of China? The officials 
and the literati whose prestige or social status was at stake. 
Note the sort of accusations made against the Chinese officials 
and literati as a typical class: — 

After a definite ])eriod of receptivity toward Jesuits, Lord 
Napier and other foreigners were not willing, says Tiiiiothy 
Richard, to olx^y orders of the '■‘sole ruler of the world.” There 
soon folloAved Hie ofiium wars and Western com])nlsion. Then 
“ the Taipinii: iv'bellion madc^ the Chinese fear religious propaganda 
as a dangerous political movement. Consequently, even aft-T 
treaties of ndigiou's toleration had he(‘n signed, the C’unese 
Government gave instructions to its officials, high and low\ that 
they WTi’c to do their utmost to ])rev(mfc missionaries settling 
in the interior, l(‘st they should steal the hc^arts of the p''opIe. 
One man in Kiangsu, on whose person a letter from a foreigner 
was found, inquiring about a house to rent, was put to death. 
Landlords who rented house's to ‘f(u-eign deviL’ were to be arrested 
and severely punished This policy explains the fact that the 
opening of almost every mission station in China was accompa- 
nied afterwards by a riot, originated by the officials and 
gentry.””® 

As prediminary to describing the heckling, scoffing, and 
brawling, defiant denunciation of a native Christian cider's 
preaching, hy a select group of young literati in Moukden and 
Liaoyang about 1875, Rev. John Ross summarizes his own ex- 
perience up till about 1889, thus: 

“The belief that the missionary forms the vanguard of foreign 
aggression has been widespread, and has taken deep hold of the 
Chinese mind. . . .the belief is the most serious obstacle standing 
in the wa}^ of the missionary. The common people are little 
concerned as to the nationality or character of the actual ruler, 
as long as they are allowx'd to carry on without molestation their 
commerce or their agriculture. They are sufficiently willing to 
pay their light taxes and to leave to the Government the right of 
spending them as they choose, and the duty of conducting in its 
owm way all kinds of political action. 
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“But the literary classes, out of which all the mandarins 
are chosen, regard politics and interferences with them in quite 
another light. They and the official classes are the same grade; 
what affects the one class affects the other. Although the 
literary man may never become an official, he is always up in 
years before he loses the hope that in some position he will be 
called upon to serve the state. Hence the literary classes are in- 
tensely political . . .as success by a missioiiar^^ is, in the estima- 
tion of the literary man, only another name for recruits for the 
armies of the foreigner, he is keenly sensitive to the subject. 
With the exception of a few, who reason themselv(\s into believ- 
ing that Christianity- denounces, and is necessarily antagonistic 
to Confucianism, there are none, so far as we have learned, who 
are opposed to Christianity as a religious system. All the opposi- 
tion encountered by Christianity arises tr^m the belief that it 
is a political agency. 

In 1903 Jernigan wrote that “it is to the writings of the lite- 
rati that the missionary may look for his most })ow(U'f ul foe. There 
is no one class of China so influential in forming and directing 
public opinions as the literati, and this class is untiring in the 
employment of every means known to Oriental indir(H*tness and 
chicanery to defeat the spread of Christianity, being more dan- 
gerous than the official class, because far more capable.’ -® 

. . .Dr. Henry now directed me to work in my native 
place — Kiu-Kiang-Shu, Dr. Luk-Mai-toiig came to assist. We 
rented and repaired a chapel. Usually I preached and then 
Dr. Luk dispensed medicines. Great crowds attemled, and x>ros- 
pects were good. 

“This excited the ire of the rich men [doubtless referring 
to the literati and officials], who determined to drive us out. 
First they sent a native doctor to us. He said as his business 
had been ruined by us, he would expect us to keep him free of 
charge. We replied that those we treated free were the poor. 

If rich people came, we would charge them dearly. ‘Now we 
will treat the poor and you can treat the rich, and have the 
money.’ He went away angry and spoke evil of us. 

“Then the rich men sent my sister-in-law to me, who pleaded 
with me to leave and work elsewhere. She told me of the 
placards which were posted on the walls around the city de- 
nouncing me and using unutterably bad language about me. I 
replied that I had offended no one and thought I would remain. 

“The next day there were red placards on the w^alls telling 
the people that we were the emissaries of foreigners, exhorting 
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them not to believe the ‘spirit’ teaching, and to prepare them- 
selves against future danger. At the same time they offered 
four hundred dollars for my head. But we went on preaching 
and healing. 

“Four days afterward a mob broke into the premises. One 
of the men said, ‘My mother, yesterday, after taking some of 
your medicine, died. ’ Then they took their bamboos and smashed 
all the furniture. Dr. Luk and I stood looking at them, but 
they did not harm us. After this, however, I took my wife' away. 

It was in this year that she, by God’s grace, was convei ted. 

“The magistrate repaired the chapel. We had been in it 
about a month, when a second mob, more fierce than the first, 
attacked us. Dr. Luk and J had to escape by the roof to save 
our lives. We made our way to a boat in the river and escaped 
to Canton.”-'’* 

Again, who spread threats of violence and magical disaster along 
with the priests of primitive peoples? The “old men,’^ who are 
the keepers of things as they are, it is fairly well recognized, 

“. . . .There were plenty of people, but they generally de- 
camped as soon as they saw us coming. The Sacred men had 
told them that they would die if they listened to the Worship, 
and hence their special fear of us on the Sabbath. On week 
days they came about us freely, for they could then make some- 
thing out of us, and the Sacred men quite approved of that.” 

“Afterwauls I found out what was keeping Lomai back. 
... .He knew that we had come for their sakes, and he knew 
that the fashion of Tanna was bad, but he was under the influence 
of the old men.” 

“. . . .They really believed that they would sicken and 
die if they came to the Worship. Others discovered that the 
new teaching clashed with their most cherished sins, and many 
fell away on that account.”^® 

And so on. International status, even, seems to operate as a 
professed cause of non-approval in Japan, as the Dr. Kato type 
of nationalist reminds us. 

The way in which status and prestige actually operate is 
not quite so simple as it might appear. Court officials or literati 
may oppose innovators because they claim treatment as equals; 
priests or Brahmins may oppose foreigners because they really 

♦The reader should not miss Alexander Michie’s China and Christianity f 
oh&ps. iii-viii, e.g. p. 79. 
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threaten to discredit the whole structure suj)porting them; 
the rich may oppose because a few of their lucrative practices 
are openly condemned; the elite, because in a Christian church 
they or their children would be joining a body below their social 
status; and one of the reasons non-Christian parents in China and 
Korea have not let their children come to Christian Sunday 
Schools is that they have feared the social disgrace of having their 
children becoming Christian. 

Among pupils of the High School, China, 

who joined the Christian church was the daughter of an official 
family. The family protested vigorously: she should not join 

the church of the poor common people! Miss , teacher 

in that school, says that the family compelled her to bow to 
the family ancestors by physical force, she protesting that she 
was not worshipping because she was a Christian. After persua- 
sion by her pastor she temporarily gave up membership in the 
church. The family took her out of the school. But they were 
so eager for her to get a Western education that later they sent 
back both her and her sister. The sister now became a Chris- 
tian. The family permitted it. And though the girls are tem- 
porarily off of the church roll, they both avow' Christianity.^’^ 

Undoubtedly status, prestige, recognition, are fundamental 
possessions and prerogatives defended in many a counter-attack. 

The activities of these wardens or vested interests, like all 
activities of human beings, are likely to be accompanied by verbal 
statements, rationalizations — ^in this case, partisan statements 
of defence and accusation — and are certain to be accom- 
panied by appropriate supporting attitudes. The Chinese doctors 
said their professional trade was ruined by the missionaries. 
The literati declared the foreigners would get power into their 
hands. Nowadays, in discussing the punitive expedition into 
Chientao, Manchuria, whore the Japanese troops burned a mis- 
sion school, we still have the argument for power. 

Putting the opinion of Westerners in China, President 
Wilson's dictum on self determination of peoples, and missionary 
sympathy with the Korean protests — all together, The Far 
East says editorially: “Japan’s political position, which is 
unassailable, must be considered apart from [such] questions of 
morality.” It goes on to quote in full the Biblical incident where 
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Jesus declared that men should “render therefore unto Caesar 
the things which arc Caesar’s, and unto God the things Avhich be 
God’s.”^2 

Of one’s self there is usually defence and “patriotic” j)raise; 
of tlie innovators, deprecation and depreciation ; — with cor- 
responding attitwles of egoism, in the one case and of antipathy 
in the other. The antipathy may be combined with an ‘‘aggres- 
sive strategy” or with an expression of pity and possibly a 
sense of obligation to proselytise the unfortunate opponents. 
The presence of these verbal statements and suppoi*ting atitudes 
among non-(Jhristian gr()U})s in general, has been illustrated in the 
discussion of “Group Attitudes.” Botli tlie sweeping exaltation 
of one’s mores and the sweeping defamation of one’s opponents, 
are, in all ])robability, products of the accentuation of grou]) 
spirit generated by hmders, and not initiated by the masses. 

Leaders of Christianity.^ — The data found on the professional 
guardianship of propagandists may sckuu in some respects to bo 
different from that of the opponents of Christianity. Yet, since 
non-Christians make issues out of ciu’tain tilings connected witJi 
tliis siiecial professional relation of tlie missionary to Christianity, 
that relationship must be considen^.d along with the missionaries’ 
charge that non-Christian leaders xn-ovoke opposition to Chris- 
tianity. Now it is obvious that the (Christian missionaries are 
per se wardens or vested interests of (liristianity, as are x>riests 
of any religion. This aspect of their leadershix) must therefore 
be taken for granted, and is done so hy all x>arties. Of course 
they x^fomote and defend Christianity. 

But let us go back to earlier charges. To some extent x>oliti- 
cal motives certainly did lie behind early Protestant missions. 
These seem to be absent in most x>rosent-day missions, though 
it may still be found as an issue — as was shown under ’’Persisten- 
ce of Susincions and Misconcex)tions.” In addition, it is claimed, 
missionaries have jjlayed into the hands of the political ambition 
of government and of governmental supporters, sometimes 
consciously, as ardent believers in colonial administration, 
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sometimes unconsciously; but always far more than they realize. 
This charge is persistently made by nationalists of certain colonial 
countries. The same is true of the economic exploiters. As for 
status, so far as acquiring colonies gave status, and so far as 
missions were an aid to holding colonies by sup])orting the 
colonial regime, the}’' have in the same way contributed to status 
— these colonial nationalists continually remind us. 

‘‘The question of our attitude towards the (Christian mis- 
sionary is not an academic r)ne. His misrepresentation of India 
at home, and miseducation of Indians in India, do us stTious 
injury by sugg(\sting that it is England's God-given mission, not 
only to rule, hut to civilise and to conv^ert us, and by raising u]) 
a generation of ‘(‘ducated’ Indians who are indeed strangers in 
their own land."^^ 

The accusations of recent Indian, Egyptian, or other nationalists 
reopen all of these discussions on the basis of a subtler kind of 
suj>})ort than that charged against Roman C’atliolics emissaries 
of preceding centuries. Their charges should be carefully ex- 
amined as professed causes of dissatisfaction with C.^hristian 
missions. 

The study of the subtle yet significant feeling of status 
inse])arable from a propagandic tutorial attitude, on the part 
of the propagandist iiimself, we ho])e to take u]j in a study of 
the ])sychology of the propagandist in a later volume. The 
psychology of his home organization and constituency would 
show this attitude with even more candor. 

In an impassioned criticism of the missionary administrator’s 
attitude toward the rising native leadt'r, an Indian Christian 
clergyman st^ems to have in mind both an exaggerated tutorial 
attitude, and the sup{)ort of a g(»vernmcuital regime that lowers 
the status of Indians to that of a subject people. He says in 
part: 

“There are today many thousands of ])eople in India who are 
really Christians, having the sj^irit of Christ, and practising th(‘ 
golden rule of conduct, but who are not known or labelled as 
Christians, and who do not see the necessity nor wisdom of 
identifying themselves with Christian organizations and mis- 
sionaries, who [missionaries] appear to lack the spirit of Christ, 
and let the spirit of brotherhood be siibseu’vient to the spirit 
of Western militant nationalism.”'*'* 
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The activity, the attitudes, and the statements which in general 
characterize the missionary as a professiorial guardian of Chris- 
tianity, are made the butt of so much criticism and opposition 
that they deserve detailed consideration. Here we are concerned 
with them i)urely as issues raised by non-approvers. In a 
later volume, we discuss the analysis of the (Christian pro- 
X)agandists’ behavior and beliefs per se. In the first place, then, 
it is charged that their statements and attitudes show^ that they 
come with complete confidence in their own interpretation of 
tlieir religion, but yet with an inexactness arid exaggeration 
characteristic of partiality and special })leading; and tliat these 
facts make sophisticated non-t'inistians averse to it. 

“Tlu‘ fifth of the Ten (\)minaiidinents of l ord of Hi aven 
is ‘Honour tliy father and mother.’ Sonu‘ tracts have lately 
l)et‘U published entitled, ‘Ehanents of the Five Virtu(‘s in the 
Holy ^>criptur(‘s,’ and ‘Elements ol the Five' Social Tv(‘lations in 
the Holy Scriptur(‘s,‘ W'hieli are made u}) of texts picked out of 
different parts of the two Testaments and twisted so as to })i‘ar 
out the mc^aning of th(‘ title; but they do not contain the correct 
principles of the human relations. 1’h(\y are morely got u]) to 
stavt' off troublesome op])onents and also, at the same time, to 
take ])eoplo in; but they <lo not re])r(‘s(‘nt tln‘ r. al s}>irit of the 
Protestant religion. . . 

Mores undergoing serious cross-fiie, or discre dited back among 
their home constituency, are [)rescnled as if they w^ere intact or 
ideal. With scathing sarcasm, missionaries an^ denounced in 
some quarters for dogmatically and eithei* iginjrantly or blandly 
neglecting the results of histoiical criticism of the Bible, wliereas 
at the very same time the more scholaily of tliem ])ly with un- 
tiring industry the same techniqiu' of historical criticism upon 
the sacred ))ooks of the East. 

“He makes attacks on Islam forgetting tltat those very 
attacks are btung made with greattT force against his own religion. 
He traces the teachings of the H(dy Pro])liet promulgated at 
Mecca to Jenvish, Christian, Egy]>tiaji, Ba})y]onian, Zoroastrian 
and Indian sources. 

. . .he forgets that the teachings ascribed to Jesus in 
the Christian scriptures have actually been traced to Jewish, 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Persian and other sourc(\s.’'^® 
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"‘Of late, anti-Christian literature has been finding its way 
into the vernacular, including attacks on the historicity of the 
Gospels, and objections ot the ordinary rationalist type. Moham- 
medans as well as Hindus are using such weapons. They are 
also taking advantage T)oth of the unrest in the West and of the 
interest in comparative religion. I heard recently of a Moham- 
medan publication which printed in parallel columns extracts 
from European writers in praise of Mohammed, and quota- 
tions from recent Bible dictionaries, etc., seeming to discredit 
the historicity of the Bible.’”'" 

The fact that other contemporary exi)osiires, criticisms, and esti- 
mates of Christianity are similarly overlooked, it is charged, is a 
cause of disrespect and contempt for missionary ( -hristianity; 
e.g., it is overlooked that Christian democracy and freedom and 
liberty are a mockery; nothing is hinted as to (Christian doctrines 
being actuallj^ antiquated and negated by philosophy and science; 
no cognizance is allowed of the narrowness and im])racticabi)ity 
<d‘ Christian standard-^, etc. 

The charges which Dr. Norman Maclean, writing to the ]\Ian- 
ehester (biardian, “})riiigs against Islam are exactly those which 
the Westerji rationalist brings against Christianity. . , .That 
the God of the Cliristian Bible bears a strong resemblance to an 
oriental des])ot, that Christianity treats woman with great con- 
t('m])t and that its followers have dis])layed great fanaticism 
and hav(‘ shed more blood in the name of religion than the fol- 
low’ers of any other religion are the objections which are urged 
agaii 1 st Ch r i st i ani t y . ’ ^ 

‘‘From one cover of the Bible to the other there is not a 
single syllable in condemnation of slavcTy. 

‘‘Although slav('rv was a flourishing institution at the period 
when Jesus is ‘su])posi cr to have lived, he did iiot utter one word 
against th<' evil. . . . 

“. . . .The ‘slaves transported to Muslim countries were a 
mere bagatelle to those transported by (Christians to Christian 
lands, especially America. The principal ships engaged were 
British, commanded by Britishers. Two of them, one the 
‘Jehovah’ and the other the "»lesus,’ the later comrnand(Ml by 
Captain Hawkins, have become famous. . . . 

“What were the Churches and the clergy doing all this time 
to stamp out the evil? An evil which under C/hristianity became 
ten times worse than under Paganism? Nothing. 
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was the work of such man as Bayle, and Montaigne, 
and Becarria and Voltaire who first taught Europe the lesson of 
justice and humanity. . . . 

. . .‘If,' said Theodore Parker, ‘tin* whole American 
Church . had dropped through the continent and disap])eared 
altogether, the anti-slavery cause would have' been further on.’ 

‘'The liberation of the slav^e was brought about by the same 
great social movement that brought about the cmiancipation of 
the worker and ushered in th(' reign of Democracy. 

. . .During the whole struggle the Church always ranged 
herself on the s^de of j^rivUege and despotism. 8he opposed every 
movement the worker for liberty of action and freedom of 
conseiem^e. Now she claims to have accomj)lished them. She 
opposed every discovery of science and every theory. Now she 
claims them as her own. Tlu' ediK^ated worker scorns her and 
science ignores her. The great Democratic movenu^nts of Europe 
are solid against Christianity. Her claim is a farce ^ and her 
position a mockery^ her attitude justifies only laughter and 
contempt," [Italics mine.)”® 

There are freqTient evidences, too, of the criticism that the 
presentation of Christianity is j)rofessionally formalized ])y its 
guardians and on that account iiiadt^quatc, as well as out of date. 
This is something like the charge made in the West that Chris- 
tianity is distorted in the church(\s l)y ceremonial, theological, 
and ecclesiastical paraphernalia, (hitics claim that it is j)resonted 
as an ecclesiastical organizaiion and polity and as a doctrinal 

formulation, whereas the (.liristianity of its founder was neither 

many, as Rutnam says, claim to be attracted by Jesus and even 
to accept him, but not the (liristian missionary’s requirements. 
Bernard Lucas, a progressive missionary in India, makes this 
question the central factor of his book, Onr Task in India. 

An issue is made, too, of the alleged inordinate and inaccurate 
praise of C^hristianity as a force for progress, by its professional 
guardians. Evidences of the claim will come up in our study of 
the proj^agandist. Opponents assert in ridicule that this claim 
is a fiction thoroughly disproved by historians and scientists of 
the West, and that both man and woman have been deprived of 
human rights by Christian sanction. 
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^‘Consulting history, wo learn that the advent of Chris- 
tianity has had jio relation to progress except to check it. (Chris- 
tianity never did the Balkans any good, nor Mexico. Greece is 
not -svhat she was before it was introduced. As has well bei^n 
said, it reduced Ireland to a harp, Spain to a guitar, and Italy to 
a hand organ. Its advent in Japan was reckoned a greater 
misfortune^ than a tiniversal earthquake could have brought. 
In France it helped ]^rogress onlj' ]>y producing the Itevolution, 
brouglit iii part to overthrow' the Roman Catliolic church. Pro- 
gress is ]iot made in Russia except in opposition to th(‘ CChristianity 
tliat was iiitroduc(‘d into that country. Abyssinia has })een 
dii'islian longer tlian England, and its peoj)l(' do not know^ th<^ 
niee.niiig of progress. A historian should knr)W' that there was 
high eivilization and ])rogr(‘ss })efore Christianity was heard of, 
and this knowledge' should make it im])ossibIe for him honestly 
to say that (Christianity is the author of civilization. 

. . .Christianity is, in one or other of its protean forms, 
the ] 'resent nominal ndigion of the temporarily dominant nations 
of the day, with ilie exce])tion of Japan, just as the worshij) of 
the gods of Olympus characterised the only progressive civiliza- 
tio]i in the w'orld some twenty-five centuries ago, and as the 
dominant and most y)rogressive ])Ower of tw’enty centuries ago 
held mainly to the Augustan creed. There was a still earlier day 
wdien it could truthfully be said that ‘'whert'ver the w^orship 
of Osiris cjid Anion is, there is ])rogress; elsew'h('r(‘ coincident 

d<*cu.dence'’ This stupid ascri])tion of the progress of the 

carriage to the fly sitting on the huh of the wheel is not to be 
excused on account of its antiquity as a means of sj)e(,ial y)lead- 
ing on behalf of dogmas otherwise indefensible. 

‘‘(Jiristian Missionaries are often heard stating tfiat Chris- 
tiiuiity has raised the position of woman. Yt‘t notJiing can b(‘ 
farther from truth. 

“Christianity has degraded rather than rijisi'd, the status 
of w'oman. The woman of ])agan Europe had more rights under 
the Roman and Greek sj^stems than a Christian woman lias 
under the Christian system. Indeed there is a movenumt in 
favour of woman in Western countries, but this nK)Vf*inent has 
arisen not because of (Christianity, but in syhte of it. 

“If one desires to know the true Christian attitude towards 
woman, once need only cavst a glance at the sayings ot the early 
Christian fathers which have been quoted in these' pages more 
than once. 8t. Augustine said, ‘Why was woman creatc'd at all?' 
^t. Ambrose; ‘She js more fitted for bodily work. . . .She was not 
made to the image of God like man.’ ” 
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The editor then quotes from P. Vivian’s The Churches ami 
Modern Thought to show how a modern clergyman upholds the 
Biblical position of the inferiority of woman and of the dominance 
of man as a fact purposed by the CVeator. In conclusion he 
contends that his data and arguments ‘ ‘reveal the attitude wliich 
pious Christians maintain toward women even in the twentieth 
century of the Christian era. In the fac^" of these' facts it is idle 
to ass('rt that Christianity assigns a high position to ^\'oman.'’'*^ 

“‘The sixth (commandment) says: “Thou shalt not kill;” 
but this means, “Thou shall not kill pec)ple of our religion;'’ but 
they murder the most virtuous jiersons and superior men if th(‘y 
do not belong to their 7*eligion.”'^" 

“The eighth says: ‘Thou shalt not steal;’ but thoy soiy;e 
on otlu'r countries and make them siibj('et to their own. Is this 
not flagrant robbery?”^-’ 

Parallel with this idealized and ]nofessionalized evaluation 
of his own mores, the ])ropagandist is, of course, accused of ])arti- 
san and pi’ofessionalist under-evaluation of the religions he comes 
to replace. Having absorbed by personal influence, training, and 
practice, the various customs and prejudices of a particularistic 
Occidental typo of moj*cs; having imbibed with them the fixed 
criteria, fixed point of view, and fixed solution of problems with, 
which this narrowed version of mores regarded other mores: 
having secured no inform iti<)n of these other mores except through 
prejudiced sources and after his own group attitude toward them 
has been predetermined; and, now in his profession, concentrat- 
ing his entire activity upon substituting his version of moj'os 
for theirs — undoi* such cii'cumstances, it is said, it would be 
impossible for him with his vested interests, to be ca])ablo of a 
fair estimate of the religions and mores of these people. 

Spivaking of the usual ?nissionary sohool-mistress, Goumaras- 
wamy says: 

‘Tn any case she is not pre])ared for her work of ('ducation 
by a sympathetic study of local ideas, culture and traditions; 
if slie studies the heathen religion at all, it is mainly in bo()kH 
written by thos(^ who do not sympathize with, and therelorc do 
not fully understand 

He further charges up to Christian missions, “a relentless 
and systematic campaign of vilification of all things Indian. 

I do not mean to say that tlu^ missionary quite deliberately falsi^ 
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fies the fa<5ts; on the contrary, he deceived himself as well as others; 
tliis IS easy, for when the plant is already identified as a thistle, 
it is difficult to sec figs upon it, evcui if they bo there. The 
missionary is not aware of his false witness; he does generally 
nresent things as he secs them, but he sees through highly coloured 
spectacles, which h(' removes when turning for comparison to 
jnsjx'ct a (^hristian society at home. Thus he Idackens India’s 
name in all good faith, if one may call it so, and with the best 
intentions. 

“The method is simple and even obvious; Indian society, 
])eing like all othi^-rs. mixed good and <ivil. the missionary (by no 
nK‘ans fr(*e from tin? ordinary prejudices of other Anglo-Indians) 
sees and describes only evil; much that is merely strang(' he mis- 
takes for evil, or uotices only because it is strange: much he 
argiu's from ])articular instances to be universal: and all he sets 
<lown to the vile natiir(‘. of the Hindu religion or of Islam oi' Bud- 
dhism as t!u‘ cas(' may be. Jt is as if a Chinese visitor to England, 
(x)nrt(‘OusJy received, were to describe to his friends in Pekin, 
the (effects of drink and poverty, agricultural dc'pression, the 
overcrowded slums witli their moral and physical results, sweated 
industries and (lang(‘r<)ns trades, baby-farming, stre<‘t prostitu- 
tion, the uneii] ployed, and th(‘ idle ricli, and iiscribe all tf)gether 
to th(' vile nature of the Christian dogma. How (‘asy it would 
he for him to do this has, by the way, been suggested by Mr. 
J^ow(‘s Dickinson, in bis Letters of a Chinaman [iMfers from a 
Chi n fsc Offi dal] 

His Western temperament caps the climax, guaran toeing his dis- 
tortion of things African and Oriental. His peculiar sectarian 
and Western modes of thought, his thought cojiteiit, bis practices, 
ills attitudes, all unfit him to judge the eultuial '‘spiritual’ 
heritage, of these peo])les even more tlian they make him liable 
to misinterpret Ins own mores. 

All Propagandists as Vested Guardians, Christian and Non- 
Christian. — The bias of special interests is in some measure to be 
expected: each man has his own color of spectacles, and each will 
of course defend his own interests when they are attacked. But, 
it is charged, the Christian representative is not only a warden, 
and the non-Christian is not only a vested interest, — both at 
times are pro])agandists. As such their fundamental aims are 
professionally op])osed. ( Wtain facts behind this charge emerged 
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in our earlier examination of counter-attack, of the religious 
aspects of mores, etc. Tlieir work from the time the}^ arrive — 
viz., a repetition and presentation of tlieir beliefs in some form 
or other, — only enhances their bias. 

missionary after a ])ainfu]ly intens** discmssioii oiiec^ ex- 
cJaimed to me, ‘The light t})at is in you is darkiK^ss.’ Of course, 

1 never dreamed of thinking tliat of him. For him, liglit had to 
h(‘ fiitt red through glass of a familiar colour bc'fore it could l)e 
recognised as light. . . .The whole endeavour to ])ro\"e that the 
light in iieatluui belief is not the same light as in Cdirislian is an 
appalling waste of energy, when the real need is to awakcui men 
to th(i fact that there is a light at ail. What devout Hindu or 
Mussalman has ever doubted that? The materialist is the true 
heathtm.” ‘‘ 

This, of course, is the climax of the objections j*aised against 
wardenship: ‘‘Each man lias his own religion; why do you try 
to convert our constituencies? We must fight for our places and 
our religion.” This is quite familiar in missionary literature, 
a number of pages in Volume One of the Repoi t being devoted to 
tlie urgency of further work in view of the missionary revival of 
noii-Cdiristian religions. But the Moslem, Hindu, and Buddhist 
report the growing ])owcr of Christianity, also, as reasons for 
further ])roj)aganda. 

“Tlu* Arya Sonuij v.as probably the first body that pro- 
posed to outflank the missionary movement; 

“ ‘While th(' ])copl(' of Indian increasc‘d in lSUI-1901 at tlie 
rate of li ])er cent, nativ(‘ (diristiaus increased at th(‘ rate of over 
JKT Cf*nt, lust (consider for a moment what Christian mis- 
siomuh's are accom])lishing in India, though they come Ikto from 
the nmiotest part of Europe. l’h(‘y beat even the Arya Soiuajists, 
in spit(* of tiudr preaching the iiidigejious faith of the country. 
Idle n fisoii is that th(‘ Arya Somajists have not y(^t h\arnt to work 
among the masses who form the backbone of India. It is high 
time for us to realize that the future of India lies not in the liands 
of higlnu* classes but of the low caste })eople, and if we devote 
the best }>art of our energy in raising the status of the masses, 
we can make every Indian household resound with the chfuiting 
of Vedas at no distant date. But where are tin* men, where is- 
the sacrifice?’ 
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. . .That they have become alarmed by the inroads of 
Christianity is seen from the following extract taken from a 
pamphlet issued by the Hindu Tract iSociety and designed to 
arouse Hindus to sharper opposition. ‘Do you not know that the 
number of the Christians is increasing and the number of Hindu 
religionists decreasing every day? How long will water remain 
in a reservoir which continually lets out but rc'ceives none in? 
Let all th(‘ people join as one man to ])amsh Christianity from our 
lands.’ 

“The raj)id growth of Islam is causing a great alarm among 
the gr<‘at headers of the Christian World these days. W(dl- 
(jonstructed plans and elai)orate schemes are Ixung made in 
Europe^ and AnuTica to thwart this progress. At a special 
committee of the World's Sunday School Convention, a])pointed 
this week in N(^w York, it was decided that an attem])t should 
be made to (;onqu('r Mohammedanism by educating children 
und(T Christian guidajice. The modern crusade will })(‘ conducted 
not by the sword, but by the ])rimer and th(‘ blackboard. Sensa- 
tional reports are being published in the AiiKuIcan and European 
n(‘wspa])ers, and a great enthusiasm is shown by tln^ people. 
The furious storm is coming with great tlireats, and if \v(‘, True 
Jkiievers, fail to hold our positions, destruction is sure and cer- 
tain. The enrmy has got to be faced and a fierce battles has to 
be fought. It is up to you, brother Moslem, to r<*aJiz(‘, the gravity 
of the situation. 

5. METHODS AND INTERPRETATIONS EMPLOYED 
BY PROPAGANDISTS 

Tho instigation of pi-opaganda, then, is the climax of the 
chargOKS against vested guardianship. The partisan interpreta- 
tions resulting from having a vital and therefore vested interest 
in Christianity, a professional interest in it, are naturally inter- 
pretations that function in propaganda itself. Some of them 
may have been welded in missionary activity. Tijese facts 
make the last few pages as apropos of the present topic as the 
preceding. Yet those methods and interpretations of propaganda, 
which provoke non-approval, include more than the partisan 
conceptions usually characteristic of vested interests. They 
might legitimately be said to include eveiy aspect of missionary 
work which is subject to criticism. Obviously then we must 
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narrow the field a? to which we exhibit testimony, to those issues 
that have appeared typical as 'well as salient. 

Before taking up these issues in detail, it should be under- 
stood that the attitude which is termed ‘'i^ropagandic” serves as 

■MU tmm* 

a matrix for the “Methods and Interpretations Employed b^" 
Progapandists.” That attitude as found in Christian missions^ 
we may tentatively define as a tutorial and manipulative one 
involving assumptions of superiority and of proprietary right. 
The program it sanctions is fundamentally objectionable to 
primitive peoples and to Moslems, Jews, and Roman Catholic 
Christians; and, in view of our data on highly complex cultures 
might be objectionable to cultured Hindus, Chinese, and Japan- 
ese. But, among these latter peoples, as among some of the 
former, the basis of repulsion and defiance may be shifted, 
ostensibly at least, from propaganda per se to its methods and 
interpretations. These two realms are by no means easy to 
differentiate at all times. How difficult it may be, foi* instance, 
to distinguish aversion-to-the-pro])agandie-attitude from resent- 
ment-at-some-mannerism-of-abru])tnesS“and-forwardness or from 
resentment-at-utilizingpersonal-or-secular-interests-for-inculcat- 
ing-religious-propaganda, may be seen by an illustration or two. 

. . .One who knew him well wrote in 190f»: 

“ ‘There is no doubt that Dr, Verbeck exercised great tact 
when forced into association with a certain class of Japanese 
men — the official class — who are to this day, afraid of other 
missionaries — afraid even now, because most of them think they 
must force religion upon every Japanese they meet, regardless 
of time, place, and circumstance*. 1 am wrong to say “most 

of them” — but I am sorry to say there are some other of the 

— type, though he is the most notorious in reputation among the 
foreigners.’ 

Upon the use of a Biblical illustration in one of Richard’s 
Scientific lectures, and wdthpointediiess at that, a Chinese official 
was overheard saying: “He is preaching at us already.”®- 

But among those who oppose propaganda as well as among 
those who are accustomed to various sorts of it or who profess 
to be tolerant of it, Christian missionaries are often objected to 
ostensibly because of their deprecation, slander, and mis-repre- 
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sentation of things non-Christian, because of their use of subtle 
forms of bribery and false pretence, because of the compulsion 
to which they owe their success, it is claimed. 

Deprecation, Slander, and Misrepresentation.— It is general- 
ly conceded that Christian missionaries of early nineteenth 
century days especially, used the direct, oral and written arraign- 
ment of non-Christian religions as one of their means of showing 
the superiority and desirability of their own religion. In fact, 
it is the criticism of this practice by missionaries themselves 
wluch often shows the best instances of native aversion arising 
from it. 

Describing the procedure of polemic, slander, and sacrilege 
“which the novice is inclined to follow,*’ Warneck says, quoting 
Hosier’s comment regarding missionaries to the Shambala: 

“‘He takes up boldly a little magic vase such as is hidden 
hi the maize field, and shatters it. Or he meets a serpent, and 
sends a ball through its head, and says: \Miy an* you stupid 
blacks so superstitious? . . .That earthenware vase and this 
dead serpent cannot harm you. Yes, yes, Bwana, is cried from 
all sides, we are very stupid and you are right. We do not be- 
lieve in these things. It is only our m(*dicine-rnen who have so 
trained us. But next morning these same blacks may be seen 
running again to the ora(;le with their old f€*ar. and if they reflect 
at all on what the Euro])ean said to them the day before, they 
say to themselves, “Ah, yes! it was easy for him to speak; he is 
a white man and hims<‘lf a great magician to whom the magic 
of our greatest magician can do no harm." And should they 
once more encomiter the same European, they will take good 
care to show him no more of their superstitions. “It will only 
make him deride us!’”^'* 

The charges of Coomaraswamy regarding Christian polemic, 
quoted earlier, come from a country of esotric religious philosophy 
as well as of magic and ceremonial. Others from Asia are plenti- 
ful. 

“A [missionary] correspondent of exj)eri(Mice in educational 
work in S. India holds that the existing apologetic literature 
‘is of little use." Another urges that the ‘old-fashioned’ tracts 
should be dropped as causing some to sc()ff. The vernacular 
books are by some impeached as ‘not up to date,’ probably no 
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the ground of their attitude towards non- Christian religion, 
though this charge cannot lie against the books directed against 
Islam.’’®^ 

The Moslem writers themselves, however, do not always 
agree to this, to take a point often put forward by non- 
C'hristians: “An unfair advantage is taken of the wars which 
the Holy Prophet (may peace and the blessings of God b. upon 
him) was forced to undertake in self defence, and injunctions 
that pertain to the infidels that took up arms to destroy Islam 
are not only applied to all unbelievers without any distinction, 
but are also cruelly distorted. But the Holy Quran is so cl(‘ar 
on the subject that anybody who will study it with an open 
mind will not help declaring the criticisms of the Christian 
missionaries to be maliciously calumnious.''^® 

Michie declares that the “polemic” and ridicule carried on by 
missionaries in (Jhina has been of such a libellous nature that it 
would be illegal in the United States. 

The tactics of criticism and p)olemic, moreover, are em- 
ployed by non-Christians against Christianity, it is cliarged. 

“‘An Australian who came to Burma some ten yc'ars ago 
and put on th(^ yellow robe, has been especially active in cir- 
culating infid('l literature in English, and lu' has had some of it 
translated into Burmcise. He has been supported in this by a 
Buddhist Tract Society.’”®" 

A Christian critic asserts: 

“Bipin Chandra Pal edited a journal, called New India^ 
the settled policy of which was to publish every tale that could 
b(‘ found and exaggerated to fill the Indian mind wnth the bitter- 
est hatred and profoundest contempt for Europeans, and to urge 
Indians to train themselves physically to be able to fight those 
blackguards. 

The Dai Kokumin for August 1916, according to a synopsis 
of the contents made by a missionary, includes the following: 

“A Mirror that Reveals the Devil in Christianity: — 

“The Mask of Hypocrisy Torn Off: The Vices of Oshikaw^a 
Katayoshi: The Apology of Iwamoto Genji: Practicers of a 
Convenient Morality: The Peerless Art of Making Money 
The Immoral and Ungrateful Fraud Morimura Ichizaemon 
(Mr. Morimura is a wealthy and prominent merchant who has 
recently become a Christian): A Specimen of the Science of 
Begging: The Great Hypocrite Uchimura Kanzoh: The Bless- 
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ings of Christianity: The Boldness and Ignorance of His Honor 
the Chatter-box (nick name for Mr. Shimada Saburoh, M. P., a 
Christian member of Parliament): The Scoundrel Tagawa:. . . . 
The Bacillus of the Nation: The Profitableness of 'God’: Is He 
a Robber who Covers His Covetousness with Kisses: An Organi- 
zation of Ghouls and Devils. . . 

JMoreover, non-Christian as well as Christian writers refer to 
failures or weaknesses of opponents as things predicted in pro- 
jjhecies of their own sacred writings, with the imx>heation that 
these opposing forces are fundamentally and irremediably defi- 
cient. 

"We have in these pages referred more than once to a pro- 
phecy of the Holy Quran which says that as a result of the Chris- 
tians having strayed away from the right path, God has put in their 
lu'arts enmity and hatred against their own brethren -in-faith 
and that this hatred shall last to the day of Judgment (Quran 
V. 18). Every student of history will Ix^ar witness to the remark- 
able fulfilment of this ])rophecy and in no period of history was 
the truth of this prediction made more (;lear than in i.his era of 
Christian civilization and (uilture. 8o deep rooted is this hatred 
that besides displaying itself in bloody deeds, it is also being 
expressed in ‘Songs of Hate’.’*'^-^ 

But the cruder denunciation, it is charged, is frequent, if not 
usual. 

Blunt and gross are the missionary’s "viHfications'’ of non- 
Christian religions behind their backs, some claim. Among their 
own fellow-Christians, for the purpose of arousing them to sup- 
port and promote missionary endeavor and to appreciate the 
work of their missionary agents, those non-Christian religions 
are exposed to irreverence, insinuating ridicule, vituperation — ■ 
it is charged. 

A prominent Christian writer has recently taken up the 
cudgels against the popular attitude toward Islam among Chris- 
tians in the West: 

. . .Today all that we hear is the mere rey)itition of the 
phrase, ‘Islam advances because it makes no moral demand.’ 

. . . .but is it conceivable that religious commands which raise 
the social and general culture of a people; which abolish idolatry 
and human sacrifice; which diminish, if they do not abolish, the 
vice of drunkenness; which bring in education, and put an end 
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to barbarous heathen customs; exert no influence upon the inward 
dispositions of those who submit to them? When ‘the more 
intelligent part of a population,’ when ‘even natives who liave 
received a Christian education’ are attracted to a religion, and 
become advocates of it, is it fair, is it even reasonable, to main- 
tain that that religion advances because it puts no restraint upon 
the vices of its converts?'*®^ 

The non-Christian Indian writers speak somewhat more 
plainly upon deficiencies of Christian polemic and apologetic: 

“Biship Caldwell has said, ‘The stories related of Krishna's 
life do more than anytliing else to destroy the morals and corrupt 
the imagination of the Hindu youth’: but koni moU qui maJ y 
pense, . . .the stories of the Child-Krishna delight the mother- 
heart of every Indian woman, the love of Krishna for Radha 
typifies to Indian iucti and women that id(‘al love which Haute 
felt for Beatrice, and the love of the soul of man for God: the 
teachings of Krishna in the Gita, are the consolation and miide 
in life alike of the learned and unlearned, the ‘Kew l\*st ament’ 
of Hinduism.”®^ 

“Hindu literatufv is said to be gross and imf)inv; to those* 
who see in sex-love lu uH'ly the gratification of an animal passion, 
this may seem to be so, for certainly, like 8hakc‘speare and the 
Old Testament, Eastern literature is not fetten^d by tin* conven- 
tions of Victorian England. 

Non -Christian religious journals in the East often repudiate with 
ridicule and vehemeuee the assertions in Christian books, maga- 
zines and addresses meant for missionary constituencies. 

“I must take ilu< opjmrtunity to invite the serious attentioji 
of all sensible men and solier thinkers to the point that the Chris- 
taiii ]\Iissionarie8 are never tired of reiterating the shibboleth 
that Muhammadan religion offers a low standard of morality 
whereas Christianity ])resents a very lofty ideal of morality. But 
what to think about the unsparing use of abusive language for 
the sacred personality of the Holy Prophet of Islam and the free 
and unreserved resort to nasty names for the one true God of 
Islam and above all the vehement invectives for the one-third 
of the population of the world in which the Christian Missionary 
so freely indulges with zeal and zest. Are all these vituperative 
tendencies within the sphere of high morality? 

. . .Dr. Herrick assures us that instead of arms the Chris- 
tian evangelist calls for the fraternal hand, the sympathetic heart, 
the persuasive voice, the winning manner and what not. What 
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a travesty of justice! Is it winning manner to hold up one’s 
spiritual lord and master to scorn Yet our critic has the hardi- 
ness to bamboozle the world into the fascinating fancy that Chris- 
tianity is the most loving of religions and deals with other faiths 
with utmost kindness and affection. Passing over the heart- 
rending Billings-gate in which our critic freely indulges merely 
to oblige the Muslims, wdth the decency of his manners, I now 
proceed to deal wdth his comparison of Islam and Christianity 
taking each item separately.*’ [And the writer proceeds to de- 
tailed criticism. ] ‘‘ ^ 

“I have just happened to see a pamphlet containing a speech 
delive red by Mr. J ohii Ferguson at a me eting of the Colombo 
Gleaners’ Union. It is entitled ‘Mohammedanism in Ceylon.’ 
Though this subject has little to do with the Prophet’s personal 
character, yet Mr. lYrguson thought fit tc> drag into his speech 
the personality of the Holy Prophet (peace be on him). I cannot 
reproduce the words used by the speaker which, in my opinion, 
are too iiidecjent for a rc'spectable journal. 

“According to him our proj^het grew into ‘a politician head- 
ing a party and carrying fire and sword to his enemies.’ This re- 
mark shows how'^ ignorant he is of the early history of Islam. ...” 
After many quotations in refutation of Mr. Ferguson, the editor 
continues: “From this it is clear that the accusation of wilful 
murder and robbery is entirely unwarranted and malicious and 
deserves tin* contempt of all sober-minded persons. Though 
the verses quoted above clearly show the attitudes of the Mus- 
lims in their wars, yet the following evauit of the prox)het’s life 
will throw more light on the subject. 

“. . . .He seems to be quite ignorant even of the w^ords of 
Jesus Christ wlieii he said, ‘Think not that I came to send peace 
on the earth: 1 came not to send peace but a sword.’ Head in the 
light of the commandment of Jesus to his followers to buy swords, 
these words <^annot fail to lead one to the conclusion that he too 
like David and some other prophets, would have resorted to the 
sword if circumstances had been favourable.*’®^ 

. . .Sister Nivedita says that she has heard the following 
thirteen statements made and supported in a single speech; each 
statement had a familiar ring to the student of missionary litera- 
ture. They were as follows: — 

“ ‘(1) That the Hindu social system makes a pretence of 
honouring women, but that this honour is more apparent than 
real; (2) That women in India are deliberately kept in igno- 
rance; (8) That w^omen in India have no place assigned to them in 
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heaven save through their husbands; (4) That no sacramental rite 
is performed over them with Vedic Texts; (5) That certain ab- 
surd old misogynist verses . . .are representative of the attitude of 
Hindu men to their women-folk in general; (6) That a mother’s 
anxiety to bear sons is api)alling; “her very Avifehood depends on 
her doing so”; (8) That the infanticide of girls is a common 
practice in India; (9) That the Kulin Brahman marriage system 
is a representative fact; (10) That parents unable to marry off 
their daughters are in the habit of marrying tliem to a god (mak- 
ing them prostitutes) as an alternativ^e: (11) That Hindu wedding 
ceremonies are unspeakably gross: (12) That the Hindu widow 
]iv('s a life of such misery and insult that the burning to death 
may well have seemed ))referable; (13) That the Hindu widow is 
almost always immoral.’ 

“Such indeed, as I judge* from personal experience, is the 
pi(^tu^(* which a majority of })rofe.ssing (^hristians in England have 
formed of the life of th(*ir Indian sist(‘rs; they art^ hel})less prisoners 
awaiting their n'lease at the hands of chivalrous Western knights! 

To hasten that release they unselfishly contribute both their 
time, their money, and their prayers. No wonder it has bc*en 
said that the Nonconformist conscience is a greater obstacle* in 
the way of India’s freedom, than even Imperial greed. It would 
be waste of time to give the answers to t hese thirteen stat( aments 
h(‘re; but 1 may, as Sister Nivedita does, classify them. Nos. 

1. 3, 7, 11 and 13 are entirely false*; Nos. 2, 5, and 12 are the result 
of misinterpreting or overstating facts; Nos. 4, 8, 9, and 10 may 
l>e true of certain limited localities, periods, or grou])s, yet are 
spokc'ii of as representative of Hindu life as a wliole. The last 
class is tlie most important; take only one example, No. 8; it is 
true that infanticide w^as at one time common amongst a certain 
class of Rajputs; but it is in no sense a common Indian practice, 
any more than, if as much as, it is a common London ])ractice. 
Indeed, in almost all these cases, a terrible tuqnoqne can be alleged, 

— not to spc'ak of vices peculiar to the Christian West.”^’^ 

Implied in this charge is that of misrepresentation*as'a means to- 
ward successful propagandic movements both at the^^liomojbase 
and on the field. In a caustic yet professedly tempered criti- 
cism of Cliristian missions, Ananda K. Coomerasw^amy proceeds: 

“I speak now of missionary misrejiresentations. There is 
no '|:>art of the Christian code of ethics more consistantly ignored 
m missionary circles, than the commandment, Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbour.’ 
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“Those who wish to understand the process should study 
missionary literature, attend met^tin^s, oj- read what missionaries 
say of those who see India in a different way. 

. . .A typical volume is Miss Carmichat'rs Thinnf^ as 

they are in Southern Ivdia No volume could he a more 

impressive monument of the unfitness of the ordinary missionary 
to concern himself with tlie ‘civilization’ of India. When in 
another man’s heart you can see only blackness, the fault is likely 
to be your own; when in another civilization you can see only 
unutterable vilencss, it means that you have not understood the 
parable of the mote and the beam. The method of such a book 
is simplicity itself; ignore the presence of virtues in iion-Christian, 
and of viei 8 in Christian, communities; describe all individual and 
local instances of evil known to you in a heathen society as 
tvjhcal; add violence of language and morbid religious sentiment, 
suggest all that you do not say, and the volume is completed. 

“I take an even more serious example of very special plead- 
ing, from a more wide ‘ly -road v(>lume Lux Chrisfi, j)ublished 
for the Central (V)mmittee of the United Study of Missions. 
This book in 1903, the date of my co])y, and the year after first 
publi(^ation, had already been reprinted s(‘V(‘u times. Here w(^ 
read (p. 211): 

“ ‘It should be borne in mind that the mighty systems of 
paganism in India, whether Hindu, Buddhist, or Muhammadan, 
are alike clestitute of all those fruits of Christianity which we term 
charitable, philanthropic, benevolent. Where are the hospitals, 
dispensaries, or])hanages, a&ylums for the lej)er, the blind, the 
deaf and the mute^ They have no place in the heathen economy.' 

“Such a statement hardly needs refutation; but since there 
must be j)ersons able to believe it, let me answer 

“The author of Holy Himalaya, a missionary book of the 
worst ty])e, WTites: 

“ ‘Hinduism has no system of moral teaching, with definite- 
sanctions or adt'quate basis.’ 

“It would be cruel to continue making quotations which 
illustrate the ‘constitutional inability to realize the spiritual life 
of any other people.’ Suffice it to say that those who suffer 
from it are not fitted to educate the Indian people, and it 
is questionable whether we do well to permit them to do so.’*^ *'’ 

Customs, ceremonial rites, traditional lore, and sacred deities — 
their civilizations and culture — ,sucli defenders claim, are repre- 
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sented to the Christian world in a way that is one-sided, mis- 
leading, false, vicious. 

Seducing with Bribery and False Pretense.— The more active 
methods of group propaganda come in for as severe censure as 
mis-represeiitative interpretations due to biased sectarian out- 
look. It is charged: Our ignorant are inveigled, our children are 
decoyed, and a network of “personal influences” are thrown 
around our promising leaders — all deliberately. We are poor and 
w^ant education — you bribe us with it. You lay out a campaign 
with enormous expenditure to ‘‘capture the childhood” of our 
peojde and then defy our faith. 

“The use of pliysieal force is now indeed n'jected; but all 
that money, social inf]iK‘nc(‘, edncational ])rii>ery and rnisre* 
pesontationr can eff('ct, is tn‘ated as legitimates With all this 
is often combined great (bnotion and sincerity of purpose; the 
combination is dangerous in th(‘ extreme. 

• • • 

“The most su])tle, and in a ccTtain sense, I suppose, effective, 
proselytiznig agency in India is the Mission School. Whe)i adult 
conversion was found to j>roe(H*d too slowly, it was dc^cided to 
reach the Children; hen(?e tin* education bribe'. The magic word 
itself stills opposition aJid encpiiry: evt'ryone is convinced that 
India needs educating,— it Avould be intolerant to deny to 
Christians a right to share in this noble work, impertinent to doubt 
their capacity. A deliberate' effort is being made to ‘kee]) the 
education of girls ]>r( 'dominantly in Christian liands for perhaps 
a generation,’ as it is thought that ‘ITpon the character and 
extent of the education ]m)vided for girls during the next few 
years wdll depend the sfu-ead of the ( hristian faith amongst all 
the higher castes (3t India.’ (j Footnote: — ] The East and the 
Wesf, 1908, p. 104.) 

“The education is undtuiaken with an ultiTior motive, 
that of the conversion. The first qualification of a teacher is 
therefore good sectarian <Jhristianity; but for educational 
problems, — in th(^s<' it is ojily necessary that she should be in- 
terested as a means to an t'nd. . . . 

“English education is now desired by many; that which 
purports to be this thing is offered at low rates in missionary 
schools. 

“India is poor. The average income of individuals is esti- 
mated at from 1 Jd. (official) to J-d. (Mr. Bigby) })er head y 3 er diem 
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, . .for those who desire ‘English education’ for girls, it is still 
generally a case of the mission school, or nothing. The mission 
school is subsidised by the contributions of the supporters of mis- 
sions all over the world, and can afford to offer the ‘English 
education’ at less than cost price. The bribe is then accepted. 
Not till India refuses to be thus pauperised by those whose aim 
is the destruction of her faiths, can she be free. 


, . .1 think of one such, a learned Hindu, a Cambridge 
graduate', who has travelled with his wife in Europe, and is in- 
tellectually the superior of all his associates in the CHvil Service. 
There is as yet no Hindu school for girls where modern education 
is available; he does not wish to send them far away to Mysore 
or to England; and so he too sends his daughters as they grow 
up, one by one, to the C. M. S. Ladies’ Colleges where they art' 
duly pr(‘])ar{'fl for tlu' Cambridge Locals, taught Christian dogma, 
French, fant^y work and the piano, besides the English inathe- 
matitis and otht'r subjects of value for which they really go. 
Out of stdiool b(‘ has to arrange for their instruction in their own 
mother-tongut', in Indian music and literature. It will be seen 
that time thus already over-filled, is too much occupied for the 
Sanskrit he wt)iiJd like to have them learn. In this particular 
case tlu' strc'ngth of homo ties and of religious feeling render 
tht^ f)ossibility of e.onvt'rsion quite remote; but how far removed is 
the education ofh'red by the would-be i^roselytizers, from that 
which Avould be of n'.al value.”®" 

'*What(n er ])rogress they have made is not due to any truth 
in the Bible itself but has been achievt^d by many unfair moans. 
Some have i)een tem])ted by long purses. To others fondness for 
education has l)een an active motive. Some, again, have been 
attracte<l by fail* women. And there are others who, as we see, 
have bei'U made to labour under a great misunderstanding. To 
them it has been said that their religion is nothing but a branch 
of Christianity and that their leaders’ names are but synonymous 
with that of (/hrisl. Sweepers of India, for example, have been 
told that the founrh'r of their religion was only an incarnation of 
Christ.”*'" 

•‘Alarmed by the rapid progress of Mohamedanism which 
is far outstri])ping (Christianity in Africa and some parts of Asia, 
the Contiiiuation C'ommittee on Mohamedan lands of tint World’s 
Sunday School Convention held at Zurich last summer has under- 
taken to make a religious and social survey of the Moslem World 
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“To Ccapture the Mohamedan world by capturing the child- 
hood is th(‘ ultimate project for which the survey will he a pre- 
paration/"'’-^ 

Illegality and Compulsion. — ^You even break with impunity 
the laws . against inflammatory speech in your incriminations, 
accuse C-Inistiaiiity’s opponents. By special i)resHure you sub- 
vert our laws. By open force you hold your right to wage your 
campaign. 

. . /J’ho recent conf(T(‘nce at Kiku\'u was a notable event, 
as it sought to band together tlu^ various ('^hristian Missions in 
Africa into the common resolve to adopt a uniform policy and 
mobilize tba‘ir f<jrces in the fa(‘e of ‘the common emuny' and this 
resolve was consecrated by a remarkable ritual in which clergy- 
men of various persuasions n^ceived the Holy Communion from the 
Bishop Mombasa. . . .As long as the ring has l)een kept fairly 
and missionary efforts have displayed no militant and aggres- 
sive zeal, tile peojiles of the East have never gone out of their 
W'ay to thw«irt Cluistianity in its battling with rival (breeds. But 
tihe Christian missionary has on occasions not despised other 
wea])ons when his straightforward spii’itual a])peals have failed. 

A new' change would now- seem to be (coming ov(t the syiirit of the 
dreiim, mainly as a result of the faiiurt^ of (Christian preaching 
in Central Africa. Th(‘ tone is becoming more aggressive, and 
tlu' chall(Mig(^ of the Christian missionary rings with furious cries 
today. The breath of the missionary w'orld is hot with iirepres- 
sible anger at Islam and the rapid advance it is making amongst 
tlu' heatlum tribes. As a sam])le of the worst yiassions of jealousy 
and n'Jigious hate we may take the following extract from an 
article hy Mr. Norman Maclean which appeared in the Mun- 
ch ester (ruardimi and wdiieh was re])roduct^d by the Pioneer in 
its issue of 7th instant. Th(‘ WTiter after referring to the evils 
which evoked the Kikuyu conference goes on to say that the great 
peril in Africa is the peril of the conquering Islam. . . .‘Is the 
whole of Afri(;a to fall under th(‘ sway of a religion whose God 
is an Onerital tyrant without love or fatherhood^ which degrades 
womanhoody and which fanaticises the people which fall under its 
swayi. . . .' The lines that w'c have italicised afford a glimpse 
into the spirit of the faith that moves this canting Chris- 
tian. We would not presume to vindicate the God of Islam, nor 
need w(^ explain the position that it assigns to women and the 
message it has delivered to mankind. It is not our business to 
track dowm every pharisee masquerading as the messenger of 
light, or put down religious fire-brands. What we would like to 
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point out is that writings of such inflammatory character should 
be reproduced by papers like the Pioneer in India without being 
called to book under the Press Act. We need hardly say what 
effect such vulgar attacks on Islam may in all likelihood have 
on the Mussalmans. When we remember the fate that has been 
meted out to purely religious journals like Ahi Hadis of Amrit- 
sar and the Badr of Qadian, because they had written something 
of Christianity with the sole object of refuting the false charges 
brought against Islam, we cannot but be astonished to see the 
latitude that certain class of newspapers in this country are per- 
mitted to enjoy. We cannot think of any reasonable ground in 
view of which the Pioneer\^ latest effort to bring into hatred and 
contempt an important section His Majesty’s subjects in India 
should not be dealt wdth as it deserves. 

“Missionaries in the last resort rely on force. This is notorious- 
ly so in China. ‘Force,’ says I^afcadio Hearn (quoted Modern 
Review, III, 234), ‘the principal instrument of Christian propagan- 
dism in the past, is still the force behind our missions. . . .We 
force missionaries upon China, for example, under treaty clauses 
extorted by war, and pledge ourselves to support them with 
gunboats and to exact enormous penalties for the lives of such as 
get themselves killed.’ It w^ould be the same in India, did not 
Hindu tolerances (apart from ‘India held by the sword’) make it 
needless; but even Hindu tolerance may some day be over- 
strained. If it be intolerance to force one’s w^ay into the house 
of another, it by no means necessarily follows that it would be 
intolerance on the owner's part to drive out the intruder.”^^ 

“Now the purchase of land and the establishment of foreign 
missions in these establishments, especially if they are founded 
ill the face of opposition from the local authorities, naturally 
suggest the idea of a foreign domination. The vcTy permanences 
of the buildings suggests the jiermanence of the foreign element. 

. . .In China, particularly, the common idea prevelent among 

the peo})le is that to become a Christian involves submission to 
foreign domination.”^* 

“ ‘Such forcing, based on treaty rights, maintained by much 
disagreable correspondence between foreign consuls and Chinese) 
high mandarins, has done a great deal to shut uj) the hearts of 
the people against the Gospel.’ 

6. SUMMARY OF PROFESSED CAUSES AND OCCASIONS 
OF NON-APPROVING BEHAVIOR 

We have now gone over the outstanding types of statement 
verbal reaction) which accompany non>approval of Protestant 
missions. These statements have to be dealt with as one aspect 
of non-Christian reactions to Christian propaganda. They are 
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significant both for what actual truth they contain and for what 
they pretend to be. As long as the question of evaluating 
testimony on disputed matters not yet verified, has not been 
satisfactorily worked out by students of human behavior, it 
seemed most feasible to follow this course of procedure: first, 
to throw into perspective the different kinds of non-approving 
reaction to the cultural invasion before us (Chapter I); second, to 
show the inadequacy of certain popular solutions emphasized by 
these categories, and third, to link up this data with the previous 
discussion of group organization (Chapter IV); and fourth, to ar- 
range the verbal data itself in such popular sociological categories 
as might demonstrate its significance (Chapters V and VI). 
This we regarded as as a mode of procedure which would 
prepare the reader to check up on further criticism and valuation 
of this testimony, and which would show whether more thorough- 
going hypotheses should be employed for analizing the causes 
of different reactions to Christian propaganda. 

The more or less theoritical orientation (Chapter IV) only 
touched a few salient points: — The sweeping assumptions of 
Oriental tolerance at one extreme and of race antipathy at the 
other are altogether too unverified to be used: they involve pre- 
judging the data. Moreover, even the conceptions of inertia and 
of aversion-to-innovation can hardly be applied to social situa- 
tion withouts a knowledge, on the one hand, of the biological 
condition of the people concerned and, on the other hand, of their 
group organization and of their contacts with other means of 
satisfying their wants. By taking cognizance of intra-group 
fortification as well as overt opposition, by using clues from 
extreme types, and by avoiding categories which prevent a bona 
fide comparative treatment, there seemed to be hope of getting 
definite aid from examining partisan data at its face value. 

The immense field of verbal retort and explanation was 
taken up as the one where reasons for non-approval naturally 
emerge. (1) The issues themselves include the sharply defined 
Differences in Mores regarding food and drink, polygamy, cere- 
monial and social obligations demanded by family and caste and 
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nation, specific doctrinal beliefs, and even certain generalized 
traits and norms advocated by Christianity; they include the 
ensemble of religious differences and sheer supernaturalism it- 
self; they embrace the enveloping sense of alien-ness and the 
implications of exclusiveness connected with the different traits 
or sets of clashing mores; they refer to the still more intangible 
aversion to non-legalistic, historical, and other “forms” in which 
the innovating mores are envisaged. (2) The pendulum of sub- 
stantial Group Attitudes of disapproval seems to swing from one 
crystalized in traditional Moslem communities (also Jewish and 
Roman Catholic), testimony indicates, to one more spontaneously 
aroused in the midst of nationalistic enthusiasm; between 
these two extremes there might be ranged “more permanent” 
resentments and non-approving attitudes by the various groups 
in the propagandic impact. (3) Christian writers, with a pro- 
minent exception or two, seem to sense but vaguely the signifi- 
cance of Social Organization (better, group organization) as a 
factor in aversion to Christianity, although, along with non- 
Christian literature, missionary writings provide concrete data 
upon it. (4) Professional interest in maintaining non-Christian 
religions is charged against their priests who oppose missions; 
the preservation of political, economic, and social position or 
the enhancement of it, is charged as the motive of other 
opponents; and the missionary’s Vested Interests in Christianity 
and its promotion, are said to be at the root of a number of 
evaluations and attitudes which provoke aversion to missions, 
(5) Not only propaganda and the subtler attitudes and opinions 
conducive to it, therefore, are fixed by professional and vested 
interests, but also certain evaluations and methods employed in 
the propaganda which become objects of resentment and opposi- 
tion: depreciation, slander, and misrepresentation are responsible 
for some of the support from home constituencies, non-Chris- 
tians assert, and Chi*istians make certain accusations of the 
same sort against non-Christian leaders: missionaries seduce their 
victims by bribery and false pretence, it is said; the}’^ also use 
illegal means, and ultimately they rely upon the arm of force. 
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Such is the range of professed causes and occasions of non-^ 
approval, registered in the statements of Christian and non- 
Christian. Our next task is an estimate of their validity as ex- 
planations, and of their value as data for interpreting tho 
speakers’ and writers’ psychology. 
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CHAPTER VII 

EXAMINATION OF ACTUAL CAUSES— AND SELF-PROTECTION 
AS A TYPICAL MOTIVE 

(An Interpretation oi the Professed Causes of Non*>approval from the 
Standpoint of Bio*psychological Urges) 

Let us get our bearings. We first noticed different types of 
reaction to Christian propaganda (Chapter I). Group influences 
were seen to affect them (Chapter II). An element of impul- 
siveness in some of the reactions permitted us to put these aside 
as initial and temporary (Chapter III). The more permanent 
responses, however, were more various and elaborate: they re- 
quired division into those of disapproval or rejection and those 
of approval or acceptance. Before the first type could be taken 
up in detail, it seemed best to disi)ose of certain vague notions of 
race antagonism, tolerance, etc., which might create misunder- 
standing (Chapter IV). The testimony on non-approval was now 
presented under popular sociological categories suggested by 
propagandists’ and non-approvers’ analyses of them (Chapters 
V, VI). But the pursuit of this natural order of investigation, 
while familiarizing us with data available and with certain con- 
ditioning factors, at the same time shifts the point of view 
continually : * it thus demonstrates the necessity for a more 
systematic mode of approach than that provided by assorting 
testimony (including rationalizationsf) in accordance with popular 
sociological procedure, even though this procedure by itself 
may be quite inductive. 

1. INADEQUACY OF POPULAR EXPLANATIONS OF REJECTION: 

OBSCURING CAUSE-AND-EFFECT SEQUENCES AND 
VITAL MOTIVATIONS 

(The line of thought which laid bare the shifting of view- 
point from one factor to another in any given cause-and-effect 
sequence, is given in detail in Appendix II and should be ex- 


*See the first two pages of Appendix II, 
fSeo Appendix II, 
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amined at this 'point along with Appendix I» by'all readers inter- 
ested in the theoretical development and premises of the following 
chapters. Certain psychological processes which make it dif- 
ficult to identify cause and effect in our records of human in- 
dividual and group behavior, are considered — e.g., rationaliza- 
tions, substitution of new stimuli for old, predetermination of 
responses through selective innate tendencies. And, optional 
methods of description, analysis, and interpretation are discussed 
briefly with reasons for utilizing inherent biological-psychological 
“‘urges.’’] 

It may be said by way of general summary that the unsatis- 
factoriness of dealing with the plausible reasons (rationalizations) 
for rejecting Christianity as we have done, is due to the failure 
to disentangle cause-and-effect sequences. The biologist and 
psychologist w^ould say it is due to confusing the different factors 
in the “stimulus-response situation.” One of the familiar in- 
stances is the conftising of the object of a counter-attack with the 
stimilus provoking that counter-attack. An illustration or two 
must suffice here. 

Suppose we have up for consideration a Moslem’s claim 
that he cannot accei)t Christianity first, because the Christian 
doctrine of a “triune God” is unbelievable and second, because 
the Christian’s Bible implicitly sanctions the drinking of wine. 
This means, accurately speaking, that there is a response which, 
(i), in reference to certain outside parties in juxtaposition 
to it, is non-approving and which, (ii), as such, is merely 
centering its reply upon these two particular items. But that is 
a very different matter from asserting that these two objects 
of counter-attack are the original provocatives. The probability 
is that they are merely rationalizations (possibly, issues raised 
facetiously) by an already antagonistic opponent; that they are 
ppt forward with the more or less conscious hope that they may 
produce a certain effect upon the innovators or upon himself; 
and that this desired effect is the isolation of himself from them! 
If tht Moslem group were already antagonistic, owing to some 
more comprehensive or more obscure reasons, it is incorrect and 
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misleading to credit the points of attach — ^in this case a belief 
and a practice — with being the original stimuli. If an enraged dog 
snaps at a man’s foot or coat tail, it is certainly no guarantee 
that either object provoked him originally. 

Rage, no matter how aroused, may strike back in ways that 
obscure rather than disclose the source and operatioii of the 
initial irritant. 

“Sad to say, dear Gordon was tomahawked by a super- 
stitious Native, who regarded him as bringing disease amongst 
them, though they were indebted to a Trading Vessel for that. . . . 
And that noble fellow, who we knew and loved, has been cut 
down in his prime. 

The individual is here aroused to action. Incidents provoking 
groups to religious fanaticism often illustrate the same prin- 
ciple. 

“In 1890. . . .A Bengali girl, named Phulmani Dasi, eleven 
years of age, died in Calcutta in consequence of what in all other 
civilized countries would be described as an outrage on the part 
of her husband, who was a man of thirty. He was arrested and 
tried for culpable homicide. The only defence he made was to 
quote the clause in the Penal Code which fixed the age of ten 
years as the lowest limit for married life. Yet he was convicted, 
and sentenced to twelve months’ rigorous imprisonment. The 
consequence was a loud outcry from the orthodox community. 
They complained that it was utterly unjust to punish a man for 
doing what was prescribed by his religion and distinctly permitted 
by law. 

“The case caused great indignation in Christian circles. 
Europeans demanded, in the words of Max Muller, ‘that the 
strong arm of the English law be not rendered infamous by aiding 
and abetting unnatural atrocities.’ There was a loud cry that 
the age should be raised, and that the penalty should be increased . 
The Government of India therefore introduced a bill into the 
Legislative Council, raising the age from ten to twelve. 

“The Bill roused the most violent opposition amongst Hindus . 
The following sentences give some idea of the excitement and 
fury raised by th^ proposal: 

“ ‘Never before, within living memory, had Bengal been so 
agitated. Crowds of excited Hindus paraded the streets all day 
and far into the night, yelling at the pitch of their voices, “Our 
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religion is in danger”. , . .A monster meeting of protest was held 
on the maidaUy for no public building in Calcutta would accom- 
modate all those who wished to be present. The attendance 
was estimated at one hundred thousand, and speeches were 
delivered from twelve platforms. . . .No such public demon- 
stration had ever been seen in Calcutta. , . .A mahapuja^ or 
whole day of fasting, prayer and sacrifice was proclaimed at 
Kalighat, the great shrine Of this popular deity, in one of the 
suburbs of Calcutta. . . .It was estimated at the time that two 
hundred thousand rupees (over;fl3,000) were spent on the cere- 
mony. . . .One devotee wished to sacrifice himself upon the altar, 
and was with difficulty restrained from his purpose. Others, 
like the priests of Baal, cut themselves with knives.* But the 
Government passed the Bill in spite of all protests. The date 
was 1891.”- 

Tlie sparring between Cl ristian and non-Christian, found 
almost anywhere, is likely to be carried on upon a plane clear 
above the cause of original provocation. 

. . .on one or two occasions I was greatly offended by 
the conduct of my missionary teachers. I wrote a short essay 
in favor of one of the Hindu fast days as a school exercise, which 
met with the strong disapproval of the missionary, who examined 
it. This greatly pained me. The same gentleman, on another 
occasion, reprimanded a boy for coming to school dressed in the 
filthy garments worn on the occasion of the Holi festival (The 
Holi was originally, in all probability, a spring festival — a sea- 
son of rejoicing at the revived life of nature. The observances 
have degenerated into extreme license. — Edit.) and this, too, 1 
felt very deeply. Once 1 saw a tract on Logic, published by the 
American Missionaries of Bombay, in which every syllogism given 
by way of illustration contained something opposed to the prin- 
ciples of Hinduism; and I was so angry at the condemnation of 
my religion that I wrote on one of the pages some severe strictures 
on the Christian religion, which I had found in an infidel publica- 
tion that was issued by educated Hindus.”* 

Obviously, then, no immediate object of response and no 
technique employed in responding (rationalizations included), 
can be regarded as the provocative stimulus, without a detailed 
knowledge of the situation in question. Annoyed by repeated 
solicitations to attend a Christian chapel service, a Moslem or a 
Confucian scholar may say in scorn, “You people claim to 
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have a monopoly of the truth!” In so doing, he, an already 
irritated individual, may be merely catching at an obvious 
means of expressing exasperation without much thought as to 
the fact and logic of his counter-charge. (Sometimes, of course, 
the rejectors do not seem to employ reasons [verbal issues] 
referring to any exterior objects: apprehension, whether vague 
or specific, may expend its energy in activity and reform within 
the group in the hope of insuring insulation from the propagan- 
da — this we noticed strikingly in the illustrations of “Passive 
Opposition.”) In short, the assumption that the issues raised 
as apparent causes of non-approval, represent the original 
stimuli that led to rejection is liable to be unwarranted in even 
the more plausible cases: instead, the precise casual sequences 
must be laid bare.* 

The case for supplanting the procedure of Chapters V and 
VI with an analysis from the standpoint of man’s innate urges, 
or, tendencies- to-respond, I was commenced in Chapter III. 
There a knowledge of the ways in which every organism tends 
to act, was found valuable for preventing exidanations by some 


*But why, the reader may ask, did the preceding two chapters employ 
rationalizations and other data in ways that kept shifting the point of view and 
obscuring stimulus-response sequences? In the first place, a great mass of the 
so-called sociology of today offers just such modes of analysis supplemented by 
a few favorable statistics. In the second place, the shortcomings of such pro- 
cedure will be realized only when it is adequately illustrated, criticized, and 
placed alongside a procedure that has a more logical basis. In the third place, 
we frankly confess that the arranging of data in accordance with more funda- 
mental bio -psychological sequences [see Appendix II, section 2], impresses itself 
upon us as practicable and imperative only after the more popular sociological 
procedure has been followed as a means of getting the data before us: for then 
it is that the fundamentally ‘‘protective” nature of many non-Christian reac- 
tions, as shown in this chapter, appear so vital and so (psychologically) logical 
that it calls for recognition— -and we are not sure but that these two methods 
are quite necessary at this stage of investigation. In the fourth place, our entire 
study is avowedly tentative, as explained in the Introduction and in Appendix I: 
it aims to present typical available data, in outline form, with suggestions for 
interpretation, so as to provide perspective and hints for more specialized and 
exact studies of first-hand phenomena: and as such it aims to offer different 
modes of analysis alongside of one another as these seem called or by the results 
attained. 

The above four points indicate that the general reader has been taken into 
the author^s confidence. This has been done with the hope that the general 
reader will see the importance of more and more actual research along such 
psycho-sociological lines as the present one. For apparently it is the failure of 
the general reader and the ordinary educated man to appreciate the importance 
of it that has made the demand so meager. 

tOn this point, again, turn to Appendices I and II for more extended con- 
sideration. 
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single principle. Note its use now in weighing critically a sup- 
posed unfavorable response to alienness-of-the-propagandist’s- 
mores, suggested by certain witnesses. Let us assume that on 
the surface there is abundant evidence that prolonged and fair- 
ly permanent responses to the foreign-noss of Christian innova- 
tions, do take place. It does seem abundant in cases of persisting 
fanatical violence and legal prohibition, rooted, as they are, in 
the nurture of tradition and code. It is abundant in some aspects 
of behavior in practically every advanced culture group. In- 
vective has been hurled against “foreign” Christianity throughout 
the Orient, as we indicated in the last Chapter. However, our 
knowledge of contrary tendencies* prevents our jumping to hasty 
conclusions. It makes us realize that we must watch for related 
and antithetical materials. And they^do appear. For instance^ 
the fact comes to hand that vitriolic incriminations of the West 
frequently come from natives wearing Western clothes, eating 
with Western utensils, depending in their mode of life upon a 
myriad of modern Western industries, and even indebted to 
Western philosophy and art in other phases of their lives! The 
fact that these things are Western does not debar them from 
use. In India and the East this is common knowledge. As 
the Indian Christian, K. T. Paul, asserts, changes in some 
aspects of culture do not necessarily imply changes in others. 

“Changes of dress or manner do often indicate the evil. 
Put there are many in European garb and dining at tables who 
are Indian in every fibre of their being. 


*Now it may be true, as it was said in the analysis of initial reactions 
(Chapter III), that there is an almost universal tendency -to -respond with with- 
drawal, wariness, antagonism, or at least deprecation in the presence of the 
unfamiliar i/ if appears to be dangerous— but there is also a bio-psychological 
tendency to approach, to observe, to be curiotis about, and, under certain con- 
ditions, to manipulate the strange. The knowledge of both tendencies prevents 
complete capitulation to either. Furthermore, as Ogburn, Boas, Thomas^ 
and others explain, there is imdoubtedly an ‘‘inertia,” an aversion to change, 
an antipathy towards innovations which presume to be superior to contempor- 
ary mores — but the younger generation not yet habituated to dependence on 
current mores, and maturer individuals who are either unadjusted to their 
milieu or are of a certain temperament, may allow dominance to opposite bio- 
psychological tendencies which are a part of all men’s original endowment. 
Knowing both tendencies, again, one becomes wary of explanations which ex- 
clude the possibilities of either. 
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Under certain circumstances, it seems, hesitation at alien-ness in 
a.ny idea, in any practice, or in any tool, is soon overcome. Even 
in the case of such a plausible reason for non-approval as the 
alien-ness of the mores, therefore, a knowledge of the various 
ways in which the human tends to respond under different cir- 
eumstances, aids us in seeing that this issue raised, this object 
of counter-attack, may not be the original stimulus to non- 
approval at all: it may be merely a temporary “conditioning 
factor”! That is, hasty incorrect conclusions are less likely when 
man’s urges are known. 

Now it seems reasonable that any explanation of individual 
and group behavior will sometime or other have to be squared 
with bio-psychological tendencies-to-respond — it is futile to deny 
that there is a sex appetite, a positive need of bodily and mental 
activity, protective tendencies, a tendency to be affected by the 
attitude of other people toward one, etc; and it is futile to deny 
that these operate as causes that must be reckoned with in any 
analysis of behavior. Hence, it is our contention that until 
scientific measurements are taken of non-Christian reactions to 
Christianity (so far as they can be), those reactions which plainly 
appear as effects of outstanding bio-psychological urges, may 
well be analyzed as such, (Such cause-and-effect sequences may 
provide the backbone, so to speak, upon which may be arranged 
the attendant circumstances and partial causes which constitute 
the various conditioning factors.) This will be demonstrated 
at length in Chapters IX and X; but it can be illustrated in brief 
by examining a striking impression regarding the whole range 
of non-approving reactions. To wit, one thing seems to stand 
out on the very surface of their data: non-approval itself, with 
the range of defense activities and counter-attack we have seen, 
is largely the “self -protective” type of response in its general 
manifestations. That impression provides us with a good op- 
portunity to make a test of the use of one of the innate “urges.” 
We shall therefore approach non-approving responses from this 
angle: we shall consider in some detail the data already presented 
in Chapters V and VI, from the point of view of any self -protec- 
tive function it may have. Whether or not our interpretation 
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of each illustration is correct, is not the main issue now: we 
must go far enough to decide whether it furnishes clues to worth 
while perspectives, problems, and analyses. 

2. REJECTORS’ EXPLANATIONS 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE SELF-PROTECTIVE URGE 

The proposition we wish to test out tentatively, then, is» 
how far indifference and opposition as disclosed in the reasons- 
advanced, first, by the rejectors of Christian propaganda, later, 
by the promoters, constitute self-protective behavior.* 

Let us take as an illustration more or less at random, the 
following missionary account of certain rejectors’ explanations: 

“In China . . .work is the chief thing in life, and there is 
no such thing as Sunday, except once in a twelvemonth. . . . 
Consequently, on a man becoming a Christian, in a great many 
cases, especially in the towns, he immediately loses one day’s 
pay in seven. In order to keep the job and make ends meet, 
some of the very poor Christians have to live very frugally on the 
Sabbath, a few even know what it is to fast on that day. This 
loss of a seventh of a man's income naturally impairs very 
seriously his giving powers. 

“There is no doubt that many do not join us through fear 
of the Sabbath [i.e., because they would not get wages one day 
in seven]. . . . 

“Sabbath observance is especially difficult for the shop- 
keeping class and their servants, and it is always important for 
the missionary to bear in mind that ‘the Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath.’ Nevertheless, not a few 
of our people have felt the value of the day of rest sufficiently 
to prefer losing their situations rather than forfeit the opportuni- 
ty for spiritual exercise.”^ 

If this diagnosis is correct, certain poor Chinese reject missionary 
Christianity (make a self-protective response of non-approval) 
because they are not willing to be deprived of means for satisfying 
their bodily appetites. That this diagnosis is correct in some 
cases and will be borne out by further data, we are confident 
from our general knowledge of these people and of the dominance 
of the economic among their various interests. 

♦That is, to use the more complete phraseology suggested in Appendix II,. 
how far they constitute a technique with out -reference of avoidance, of defense, 
of competition, of counter-attack, and by that very fact a technique with an 
in-reference (self reference) of self-vidication, of self-preservation, or of self-* 
rehabilition; and, how far the stimulus to these responses is either the fact or th^- 
possibility of interference, deprivation, or attack. 
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On a quite different level is the fear of losing the respect 
and good will of the group, so essential to men in fixed com- 
munities where nonconformity is intolerable. 

A youth ready to accept Christianity but not yet baptized, 
is standing out against certain Hindu ceremoni(\s. Bringing 
the matter to a test, his father demands, “Tonight there is the 
ceremony at the temple; and you must come with me, for if you 
do not, I shall feel disgraced. We must submit to the demands 
of society.”® 

The father’s keen disapproval of the Christian influences so far as 
this record discloses it, is unmistakably self -protective. 

Sometimes there is interference with one’s influence, control, 
and power as well as with the recognition and esteem he is re- 
ceiving or is due to receive. 

The Manchu ruler of China, “K’ang Hsi, was at first liberal 
in his policy towards the Jesuit Missionaries, who, inconsequence 
of the Imperial favor, met with much success in their propaganda. 

In the Provinces of Kiangsi, Kiangsu, and Anhwei they had 
built one hundred churches, and had enrolled 100,000 converts. 

“When the Dominicans and Franciscans rear^hed China, 
many disputes arose between them and the Jesuits as to the 
terminology to be employed ill translating the word God, and as 
to the permissibility of ancestral worship, whicli up to this time 
had been sanctioned by the Jesuits. An appeal was made to the 
Pope to settle the points at issue, and he pronounced a judgment 
unfavourable to the Jesuits, forbidding ancestral worship and the 
use of the terms T’ien and Shang Ti for the name of God, and 
commanding that the term T’ien C^u (Heavenly Lord) should 
be adopted instead. 

“The Emperor was highly incensed at an appeal for the set 
tlement of the dispute being carried to a court outsido the Empire, 
and especially so as the decision given was contrary to his own 
opinions. He accordingly issued a decree forbidding Missionaries 
to remain in China without special permission from himself. 
He allowed a few to reside in Peking, but ordered all who continued 
to live secretly in the interior after the promulgation of his decree 
to be severely punished.”* 

Here then we have cases where possible or actual deprivation 
evidently acts as a stimulus upon individuals to set off responses: 
in one case, responses of avoidance of the church; in another, of 
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opposition to a son’s partiality toward Christianity; in a third, 
of curtailment of the activities of missionaries. Now such cases 
as these seem quite easily interpreted if the records are correct — 
they should be much more complete to avoid error in judgments. 
The cases which are more likely to be misunderstood are those 
where group pressure, group feeling, group opinion are definitely 
exerted against the propagandists. We shall therefore take up 
group non-approval at more length. 

A Turkish or Hindu community rioting at the announcement 
that one of their fellow-citizens has become a Christian, the 
Government of Madagascar forbidding the continuance of 
successful Christian propaganda, Hindus and Moslems initiating 
missionary effort to offset (-hristians’ accusations and to win 
more adherents on the very path of the Christian workers — these 
t^'pes of counter-attack illustrated in the discussion of ‘‘Group 
Attitudes” and other aspects of non -approval, are patently 
self- protective and at the same time aggressive and egoistic.* 

Vested interests, as we have seen, will naturally fight to 
hold their ])ower; in the same way, each of the larger groups of 
which these vested interests are a part, seems more or loss united 
in its attitude if it realizes that its xjosition is threatened and that 
it may thereby be the loser. Self-dtfense is the first object, we 
are told, of the Indian Romajes,the Moslem reform organizations, 
the orthodox Hindu movement, the orthodox Mohammedan 
movement, the caste movements, the sectarian movements — 
even when they oppose one another. This will become evident 
if the reader will glance back over the data thus far presented 
upon these movements. 


♦That is, they develop in connection with group reactions having a self- 
reference of counter-self-maintenance. However, they represent overt discharges 
in response to stimuli, with apparently two functions: first, a self-protective 
reaction suffused with fear and anger, the outer reference of which is meant to 
discourage, cripple or put an end to the irritating stimulation; second, a response 
of expressiveness (self-assertion and attempt-at-mastery), and of self-regard, 
the outer reference of which is meant to compel the provoking parties at least 
to take a submissive and inferior attitude. It would be well to bear in mind that 
in certain situations, fear miglvt so dominate anger and the assertive tendencies, 
that no overt counter-attack would result. 
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“The most prominent characteristic of the long series of 
religious movements we have dealt with is the steady advance 
of the ancient faiths. The earlier organizations were very radical 
indeed in the treatment they proposed for the troubles of the 
time, and adopted great masses of Christian thought and practice. 
But as the years passed, men found courage to defend an ever 
larger amount of the old theology ^ until a number undertook to prove 
every scrap of the ancient structure good. Hinduism. Islam, 
Buddhism, Jainism and Zoroastrianism each leaped up into new 
vigorous activity, every prominent sect experiencing a mysterious 
awakening. Finally, under the impulse of national feeling, the 
tables were completely turned: not only the ndigions but every- 
thing Oriental was glorified as spiritual and ennobling, while 
everything Western received condemnation as hideously material- 
sistic and degrading. An immense quantity of literature pours 
from the j)ross, and considerable sums of money are subscrib- 
ed for defence purposes, above all for sectarian education. 

“ Hence the Hindu, the Jain, the Buddhist, the Parsee and the 
Muslim are today filled with overflowing confidence each in his own 
religion; a confidence which tends to be hostile to sjurituol life as 
well as to a reasonable estimate of the old faiths. Many a man 
has ei, pride in his tone, and shows an arrogance towards outsiders, 
which are scarcely characteristic of health, whether redigious or 
intellectual. The Modern Baneu\ perhaps the best and most 
rej)resentative of thc^ monthlies at present. fn‘quently contains 
a good deal of bombast; the youthful graduates who speak and 
write on Hinduism have usually far ,too much of Vivekan- 
anda's swagger a])out them. Hundreds of men of the student class, 
under Hayananda's influence, believe that the ancient Hindus 
wci’e as far advanced in the natural scienc(*s as modern Europeans 
are, and that they had invented not only firearms and locomo- 
tives but telegraphs and aerojJam'S os well.” | Italics ours, 
excej)t first and last.]® 

What each defends varies slightly from group to group, but 
all claim to bo bent on preserving what they regard as the 
essentials of their ovn group heritage, — i.e.. on preserving their 
selves, as erroups. 

Since various self-defense movements were well crystalized 
in India some' time ago, accounts from there make apt illustra- 
tions: — 

Of the position taken by Bayanand. the founder of the Arya 
Somaj, Dr. Griswold soys: 
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‘^Pandit Dayanand Saras vati became finally emancipated 
from the authority of Brahmanism in some such way as Luther 
became emancipated from the authority of the Church of Rome. 
Luther appealed from the Roman Church and the authority of 
tradition to the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. 
Pandit Dayanand Sarasvati appealed from the Brahmanical 
Church and the authority of Smriti to the earliest and most 
Sacred of Indian Scriptures. The watchword of Luther was 
'Back to the Bible’; the watchword of Pandit Dayanand was 
'Back to the Vedas.’ 

Dayanand ’s own biographer says: 

. . .Suffice to say that his stupendous efforts to bring the 
demon of superstition down to the ground, to apply the axe to the 
root of hypocrisy, and to propagate the most beneficial doctrines 
of the Holy Vedas, were crowned with the most remarkable and 
brilliant success, ever achieved by the enthusiasm and self- 
sacrificing zeal of any religious reformer. What contributed to 
his wonderful success was his indissolable alliance with the in- 
vincible force of truth. His victory over all kinds of paganism is 
marked all over the country by the establishment of a religious 
society, called the Arya Somaj, which is, as it were, the monu- 
ment of Vedic triumph, erected by the popular recognition of 
truth and the sense of public good in commemoration of his 
restoring the Vedic religion to the modern world. 

Of Ramakrishna and the neo- Hindu movement, Farquhar 
reports: 

“In 1872 Raj Narayan Bose, one of the leaders of the Adi 
Brahma 8araaj, delivered a lecture on ‘The Superiorit}’ of Hindu- 
ism over all other Forms of Faith,* which attracted a good deal 
of attention. The very next year, the idea of the (ujuality of 
all religions, which has become so closely associated these last 
thirty years with the defense of Hinduism, found organized ex- 
pression at Barahanagar, a few miles to th(^ north of Calcutta. . . . 

. . .in 1873, . . .a group of Hindus formed in Calcutta 
the Smiataim Dharma Rakshini Sabba^ or Association for the 
Defence of the Eternal Religion. They were anxious to found 
aSanskritSchoolinthecity to counteract modern tendencies. . . . 

“But the man who really made these ideas current coin in 
Indian was a Bengali ascetic, known as Ramakrishna Parama* 
hamsa.” 

. . .He declared that all religions were true, that in their 
inner essence they were identical, and that each man should 
remamdn the religion in which he has been born: 
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. .A Christian should follow Christianity, a Moham- 
medan should follow Mohammedanism, and so on. For the Hindus 
the ancient path, the path of the Aryan Rishis, is the best.’ ” 

“. . . .This provided the ordinary Hindu with a defence 
which he could use to meet Christian criticism and the Brahma 
Samaj. 

. . .Over his personal disciples he exercised a still more 
wonderful power. Their love and reverence for him was bound- 
less. . . . ”] 

“After Ramakrishna's death, his chief disciples decided 
that they must devote their lives to the spread of his teaching. 
So a group of them renounced the world and became sannyasis. 
Amongst these by far the moat ]>rominent has been Narenda 
Nath Datta, who took the name Vivekananda, when he became a 
sannyasi. . . .” 

“We may grasp his message most distinctly, if we take it 
in four parts. 

“A. All religions are true and good; and, therefore, every 
man ought to remain in his own religion. 

“B. God is impersonal, iinknowable, non-moral. He is 
manifested in the whole world, in all men, in all gods and in all 
incarnations. The human soul is truly divine. All men are 
saints. It is a calumny and a sin to say that any human being 
can be guilty of sin. Idolatry is a very healthy and syuritual form 
of worship. Every particle of Hinduism is of value and must 
be retained. The reformers are mistaken. . . . 

“C. Hindu civilization, since it springs from the oldest and 
noblest of religions, is good, beautiful and spiritual in every part. 
The foreigner fails altogether to understand it. All the criticism 
of European scholars is erroneous, and everything that mission- 
aries say on the subjects is wickedly slanderous. The Hindu 
nation is a spiritual nation. It has taught the world in the 
past, and will yet teach the whole world again. 

“D. European nations and Western civilization are gross, 
material, selfish and sensual; and therefore their influence is most 
seriously degrading to the Hindu. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that every Hindu should do all in his power to defend his 
religion and civilization, and save Hindu society from the poison 
of Western influence. Yet the Hindu requires to use Western 
methods and Western education. Nay, the Hindu must even 
give up his vegetarianism, and become strong, and build up a 
powerful civilization once more on the soil of India. 
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Regarding the orthodox Parsees’ defence of their Persian 
Zoroastrianism abetted by the Theosophist movement coming 
in from the West, Farquhar reports: 

“The Theosophie policy in Zoroastrianism was the same as 
in Hinduism, — full defence of the whole religion. The crudest 
and most superstitious observances were allegorically explained 
as expressions of the highest spiritual wisdom: 

“ ‘They preach to the less educated classes of people that 
there is high efficacy in offering flowers and milk and cocoanuts 
to the waters; they preach to the peoj>le as an act of special reli- 
gious merit to fall prostrate before and kiss imaginary pictures 
of their prophet; they exhort people to make a show of penitence 
by a vigorous slapping of cheeks. They represent to the people 
that the sole efficac}^’ of their prayers consist in the material form 
resultant upon the physical vibrations created bv their utter- 
ance.’ ([Footnote from the] Journal of the h'anian Assodn- 
iiony March, 191.^, 247. ^ 

“As in Hinduism, so here, the mounting spirit of nationalism 
and community -heeling coalesced with the impulse to defend the 
whole of the traditional faith; and there arose the cry: ‘Every- 
thing Zoroastrian is good; everything Westeim is bad; we must 
defend ourselves against the pestilential materialism of Europ(\’ 
Behind this bulwark of patriotic communal feeling all the con- 
servative elements of tin' Parsec race ranged themselves; and the 
tid(' of nationalism swept for a time the mass of the yotmg educated 
men into tin? party, and carried aw-ay even a few of the older 
members of the reforming group. 

“Gradually this party began to pose as the ex])ounders of 
orthodox Zoroastrianism. . . . 

“It was this group that caused the violent scenes that marred 
the first and second Zoroastrian Conferences. After that Con- 
ference, they separated themselves from the reformers; and, in 
consequence, the Parsec community has been rent into two 
parties.”^- 

But all this defense has involved too much compromise for 
the conservatives: it stirs them to defense against the reformers: — 

“By the year 1890, as a result of the work of the Arya 
^amaj , of Ramakrishna and the Thcosophists, there was a general 
uprising of the educated Hindu spirit in defence of Hinduism. 
Out of this widespread desire to strengthen the old faith there 
sprang a number of organizations. In the Panjab the movement 
was started by Pandit Din Dayal Sarma, who has proved an 
energetic and successfuF organizer. Infuriated by the attacks 
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of the Arya Samaj on orthodox Hinduism, ho attacked the 
8amaj in turn, and taught the people to retain their idols and 
live in orthodox fashion. . . .All these organizations aimed at 
defending orthodox Hinduism, but they were not connected with 
one another. ({Footnote from the] Mahamandal Magazine, vol. 
r, no, i, pp. 1-2.) 

“In 1902 it became possible to unite the various bodies in 
one large organization, and the Bharata Dharma Mahamandala 
was formed at Muttra. . . . 

“The following are said to be the objects of the Association: 

“(a) To promote Hindu religious education in accordance 
witn the Sanatan Dharma, to diffuse the knowledge of the Vedas, 
Smritis, Purans and other Hindu ShaStras and to introduce, in 
the light of such knowledge, useful reforms into Hindu Life and 
Society. 

“(b) To promote and enrich the Sanskrit and Hindu litera- 
tures in all the branches. 

“(c) To introduce such useful reforms as may be warranted 
by the Shastras in the management of the Hindu Charitable and 
religious institutions and Tirthas, i.e., sacred j)laces. 

“(d) To establish, affiliate and control Branch Sabhas in 
different parts of India. 

“(e) To found and maintain new and to support the existing 
Hindu Colleges, Schools, Libraries and publishing establishments 
in consonance with the object of the Association. 

“(f) To adopt all proper and lawful means and measures 
to carry out the above objects. 

“For eight years the newly formed organization enjoyed 
abounding ])rosperity under the guidance of Svami Gyananan- 
daji. . . .The Association had been recognized as a body represen- 
ting the wdiolc Hindu community by the heads of the chief Hindu 
sects and religious orders. Some 000 branches had been opened, 
and about 400 institutions had become affiliated. Nearly 200 
preachers were employed; a considerable literature had been put 
into circulation; and large silms of money had been subscribed. 

“. . . .the leading personality in the movtunent at present 
is Pandit Madan Mohan Ma^aviya, who is one of the most pro- 
minent men in the United Provinces as an educationalist and 
politician, and who has been the leading spirit in all that has been 
done to found a Hindu University.”^" 

“The rise of the modern spirit and the example set by the 
great movements we have already discussed had the effect of 
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stirring each of the chief Hindu sects to self-defence and to various 
efforts for the strengthening of the community/’ Mr. Farquhar 
then takes up successively the movement among the Madhvas, 
Chaitanyas,, Sri-Vaishnavas, Four Vaishnava Sects, Saiva 
Sidhanta, Lingayats, Left-hand Saktas, and Smartas/^ 

“The modern spirit and the difficulties of the times have 
stirred the leading castes, as well as the leading s(‘cts, of Hinduism 
to united action. The earliest of all the Caste oi'ganizations was 
the Kayastha Conference, which was first held in 1887. These 
gatherings were already very common by 1897 ; for Ranade refers 
to them in an address delivered that year. Caste Conferences 
may h(i local, or provincial, or may represent all India. . . . 

“1 have noted Conferences of Brahmans and of Brahman 
sub-castes, Kashatriyas, Rajputs, Vaisyas, Kayasthas and 
Kayastha sub-castes, Vellalas, Reddys, Nairs, Jats, Patidars, 
Daivadnyas, Namasudras, etc. 

“There are two main motives in these conferences. On 
the on(' hand, they share the widespread impulse to defend the 
whole of Hinduism, and, very naturally, within that wider oiqect, 
their own caste privileges. But on the other, there is a strong 
desire to promote the pros])erity of the caste; and that of necessity 
deunands the introduction of such reforms as may help the caste 
in the difficult circumstances of the present. Frequently the 
caste appeals to the Government for special privileges which they 
once enjoyed or which they would like to obtain. Resolutions are 
passed on the subject of the age of marriage, of funeral expenses, 
and of mai j-iage expenses. Education usually bulks rather large, 
and female education is frequently advocated. There is a great 
desire to attain greater unity in the caste. Frequent proposals 
are made for making marriages possible between sub-castes 
which at present do not intermarry. 

They take over mores and methods of propaganda from the 
intruding Westerners — or from anyone who has mores and 
methods which help them in their struggle. Their characteristics 
as groups may be altered by this conflict and by these inno- 
vations. This is but a part, however, of the struggle for self- 
preservation: self-defence bred of fear for their security and 
prestige, requires it. 

“Hindus lay all the stress nowadays on the best parts of 
Hinduism, and make as little as possible of law, custom and 
ritual. There is no movement that does not set the Upanishad^ 
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and the Gita in the foreground. So keenly is this felt in Jainism 
and Islam that, where the law^s of the religion arc external and 
old-world, modern apologists tell ns that we must follow not the 
literal commands but the spirit of Jainism, the spirit of Islam, 
and the^e is many an orthodox Moulvie in India today who denies 
that the Koran allows slavery, polygamy or the killing of men w ho 
refuse to accept Islam. It is very significant that the Deva 
Samaj and Madame Blavatsky unite in proclaiming to the w^orld 
how' many hardened criminals their particular doctrine has saved. 

“Christianity insists that the w orship of God must he spiritual 
and therefore that animal and vegetarian sacrifices, ccrcunoniai 
bathing, ijilgrimage and self-torture ought to be given up. For 
the same reason wwship ought to be conducted in the vernacular, 
so that it may be understood by the people; oth(Twis(^ it has 
little or no value for them. Th(‘ Brahma, Piart liana and Ary a 
Samajes have responded very fully to these* ideals: and the Radha 
Soami Satsang, the ileva 8amaj and Sivanarayana have not 
fallen far short of them. A sort of simple noii-confonnist service 
in the vernacular has beeti the norm for all these bodies. (Sacri- 
fice, pilgrimage and ceremonuil bathing hav(‘ been comyJetely 
given Uj). The spirituality of true worshii> also finds powerful 
expression in Glkinjali. The conviction that juayor ought to 
be in the vernacular has led to fresh pro])osals among both 
Parsecs and Muslims, although little result has followed. 'I’here 
have been a few attempts mad<‘ to transform sacrifice to spiritual 
uses. Thus Keshab allegorized the hoina sacrifice and the cere- 
monial weaving of jights, called Arati, In the Arya 8amaj and 
in the teaching of Sivanarayana we find fire -sacrifice re tamed, 
not as part of the worship of God but as a means of purifying the 
air! 

“The Christian contention that sacred books can be of no 
value, unless they are understood by the people, has led all the 
movements, Jain, Sikh, Parsee and Muslim, as well as Hindu, 
to produce translations of the sacred books they use and to write 
all fresh books in the vernaculars.”^^ 

“The most characteristic and vital of all Hindu doctrines 
is transmigration and karma. It is also more anti-Christian than 
any other aspect of the religion; for it involves not only the theory 
that each individual passes through many lives and deaths, but 
also the doctrines that a man’s place in society is an infallible 
index of the stage of soul-progress he has reached; that the suffer- 
ing he undergoes is strictly equivalent to his past sins; that women 
are born women because of former sin, and widows are widowed 
for the same reason; that to seek to ameliorate the social condition 
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of an individual or a tribe is futile, since the exact amount of the 
misery or happiness each man will suffer or enjoy is inevitably 
fixed by his karma; that Caste is the only right form of 
society, because social grades are divinely j)roportioned to human 
desert; that divine forgiveness is impossible; and that, since God 
stands apart from karma, He is necessarily actionlcss. . . .The 
doctrine has been expelled completely from the teaching of the 
Brahma and Prarthana Hamajes; and everywhere else it has been 
deeply wounded. Every aspect of the social reform movement 
is a direct attack upon it; and indeed each of the social implications 
of the doctrine is rapidly losing its hold.”^'^* 

As Bristol says, quoting Novicow’s Les Luttes: ‘To provoke 

imitation is to attack; to endure a propaganda (or a system of 
teaching) with the purpose of selecting parts for personal ad- 
vancement is to defend oneself.’ 

Christianity is on the aggressive and that means conflict, 
but conflict is not necessarily violent destruction of opponents: 
instead, the pro[)agandic attack may provoke an imitative-ad- 
justment- defence which both discards old traits and developes 
new ones, 

Asiatics often feel keenly, let us recall that Christian mis- 
sionaries are representatives of misinformed people in the West 
who do not know their civilization, and that the missionaries 
are themselves too busy or too prejudiced to learn it when they 
arrive; that the missionary enterprise regards it necessary to 
withhold from their follow'ers much of their country’s native 
culture if not to discredit it or to destroy it; that education and 
charities are largely ‘‘bribes” given to induce children into their 
groups, where they can be sure of the success of their de-culturiz- 
ing efforts; and that, after all this, they return to the West to 
villify them there and make the Western peoples feel self-righteous 
in their government enterprise of colonial imperialism and in 
their missionary enterprise of alien Christianization. Every 
element of group organization and life, — custom, sacred writings, 
prestige and all, — is at stake. No sooner do non-Christian peoples 

♦Farquhar takes up the Jains (p. 333 ff.), the Sikhs (p. 340 ff.), and other 
groups separately, from this general point of view. 
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come to believe that Christian propagandists aim at stigmatizing, 
destroying, up-rooting, everything which the propagandist 
regards as inconsistent with his own mores or with his inter- 
pretation of Christianity, than the non-Christians perceive more 
or less definitely that they must either protest or resign them- 
selves to any fate that may come. If thej^ have vitality as 
groups — that is, if they are well organized, — they take im- 
mediate measures to defend themselves. 

Let us turn our attention now to the means and measures 
taken in this self -protective activity — the actual technique 
employed and the conscious and unconscious attitudes connected 
with it. 

Legal prohibition and physical punishment are the extreme 
measures applied in a good part of the non -Christian world, as 
they have been in Christian Europe, to get rid of heretical dis- 
turbers. Where direct force cannot be applied to the obnoxious 
innovators, mob demonstrations, threats, and blatant depreca- 
tion are used to show them they are not wanted or to suggest 
that they had better pass on as they will have no success if they 
linger. The use of both compulsion and threat was illustrated 
earlier. 

It is quite patent that these defensive measures for dealing 
with the innovators are prized in part, also, for their retroactive 
influence upon faithful members of the group. They serve as a 
warning to them. This is particularly so when the attacked 
group has the power and the technique to punish those of 
its own members who appear to side with the innovators, 
especially if they have the effrontery to join the Christian 
Church. 

The early Protestant missionaries to Japans reported': 

“No teaehera could be obtained, and so new words were 
picked up from servants, carpenters, visitors, and others. After 
a year, a man offered to teach Japanese in exchange for instruc- 
tion in English. When, however, the translation of Matthew was 
begun, the man, after completing the first chapter, rcfus^ to 
do any more, saying that it would cost him his life.”^® 
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‘This Government is in some respects a strong one. In 
consequence of what occurred with the Jesuits and monks of, 
former times it took the most stringent measures to efface the 
very name of Christian (Kiristan) as that of a crafty usurper from 
the memory of its subjects, or else to make it the symbol of what- 
ever is dangerous and detestable . . .every man, woman, and 
child must be registered at some Buddhist or Shinto temple, or 
be denied a decent burial. Thus every Japanese is in the grasp of 
an iron hand, the hand of the Government. There is no evidence 
that the old edicts against Christians have been revoked; no pro- 
clamation from the Government as yet assures the people that 
they would not be treated as criminals worthy of the death- 
})enalty, should they be suspected of favouring the Christian 
religion. The missionary might or might not suffer from the 
offence of preaching, but his liearers would. ^ 

Vested interests — we are not nowanalyzing their own motives 
in full — are among the first to calculate on the value of such 
peremptory treatment, especially upon prominent members who 
make good object lessons; for it tends to re-establish the group’s 
leaders and group prestige. 

The experience of Chundra Lela is typical of stories told by 
Christian missionaries, of how individuals are made examples of: 
8hc liad been warned by the missionaries, she says, that her 
co-religionists would turn and persecute her because “I was an 
important person in the eyes of the Hindus.” After her con- 
fession and acceptance by the church, she brought her clothes 
away from her living place by stealth. She went to live at the 
house of the native Christian pastor. The Hindus would not 
believe she had become a Christian. To convince them, she drank 
water out of a glass from the pastor’s hands and smoked. They 
became angry, then furious, and began to riot.-^ 

They see to it that the group comes to realize, if possible, that 
their own laws, customs, beliefs, and status are unimpeachable 
and cannot be forsaken with impunity. If the vested guardians 
can stir the group into open opposition to the innovators, into 
the combative instead of the defensive mood, so much the bettor. 

The history of Habeeb’s first years as a Christian is replete 
with the devices of the vested interests to keep the community 
group opposed to this new doctrine.* On one occasion “the 
priests convinced Habeeb’s father that he must take the most 
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strenoiis measures to reclaim his recreant son, or else make an 
example of him for the benefit of others/' Soon after there 
followed an attempt to burn out the quarters occupied by Habeeb. 

All sorts of methods and tactics were used to discourage his Chris- 
tian work. His fellow villagers tried to prevent his building his 
oun home by tearing dowm in the night Avhat he had built in 
the day time. They tried to keej) his little church group from 
seciu ing church property or building, as they could because of 
the existing communism according to which lots, building sites, 
and annual plowing sections were alloted by the community. 

On Easter holiday after mass, there was usually a procession in 
tins particular vil]ag(‘. His enemies planned to make it the occa- 
sion for an attack on his parth’ built home. His bringing of 
Mohaniiuedan guests into this C/!reek Christian community alone 
])re vented the attack.*- 

Opx)osition that is restricted from overt action by inter- 
national, national, or local laws, may be maneuvered into com- 
petitive activities which develop a most effective defense by 
generating enthusiasm for one’s own group. These measures we 
have examined before. A mere mention of them here is suf- 
ficient. They cover a wide range and are exceedingly im[)ortant. 

Along with both the combative and competitive measures, 
a grou]) may employ the tabu, or some derogiition of the ag- 
gressor’s technique. Islam declares the New Testament is false, 
because it has been tampered with. 

Kamil himself befort^ i)ecoming a Christian, and, a great 
many iVIosicms w’ho intervirw od, challenged , or slandered him after 
he became a Christian, contended that the Old and Now Testa- 
ments of the Christian Bible are not the original Christian Scrip - 
tines which Mohammed told people to read; they had been 
tampered with by Christians; therefore they were false and 
should not be read.*® 

It bans a certain Christian convert’s writings, just as European 
Catholicism has been known to ban the Bible! 

Speaking of this same Moslem inquirer and later convert, 
Mr. Jessup says: “He was greatly interested in the famous 
Arabic book, ‘The Letter of Abdul Messiah ibn Ishaak el Kindy' 
to his Moslem friend the Hashimy in the days of the Caliph Mamun, 
800 A.l)., inviting him to become a Christian. This book is 
regarded by the Moslems as so dangerous to their faith that they 
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have a saying, ‘The house of any Moslem who shall possess this 
book shall be burned and also seventy houses around it/ 

The Ja})aneso once banned even books on ethics l)y Christian 
writers. 

“Students of English found in their reading-books frequent 
references to religious doctrines. . . .One who was a teacher in 
these schools has written of this time: ‘Every class of students 
able to read a fonugn language, from the highest to the lowest, 
was supplied with text-books on morals, and the use of them 
continued during s( veral months. Suddenly an order from tht^ 
Dai Jo Kwan (the Emperor’s Privy Council) to discontinue 
the study arrived in the various schools, this study was banished 
from the curriculum, and the manuals of Wayland, Haven, and 
Malebranche were exilc'd. . . .Text-books on morals made by 
Christian A\Titers were suppost'd to be too strongly flavoured 
w ith Ciiristian theology, and the name so long })ublicly outlawed 
and hated in this Empire occurnid too often on their pages to 
render it safe to allow’ such books in the hands of Ja})anese youth. 

. . . .On discovering their true nature. . . the order to dis- 
continu<‘ the study of these books was sudden and ])eremptory. 
... .A few weeks later came an order j>rohibiting all students 
in the government schools from attending or visiting a Christian 
Church.' 

Thus, such tabooing of the aggressors’ technique extends even to 
their meeting places and services. 

In describing the work of Protestant missions in the Near 
East, after the time of Henry Martyn, Wherry sa3^s that street 
and chapel addresses oft(m took on the character of debates 
between the missionary and certain Moslems. “So influential 
were the}^ that b^’ and by the Mullahs forbade the faithful to 
listen to such debates or to read books in which the questions 
were discussed from the Christian standpoint.”^® 

Force and authority are therefore used as a counter technique 
with the purpose of isolating the group from the innovator’s 
influence. The child, of course, is treated this way all over the 
world. 

When absolute authority cannot prevent contacts with the 
dangerous aggressors, on the other hand, mere derogation of 
their technique may be resorted to, in order to offset its effect. 
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Hindus and Buddhists scatter Occidental infidel and rationalist 
literature among their people to prevent their believing Chris- 
tianity. 

. .There was another individual, a man from the north 
of Indi^, who had received his training in a Mission school in the 
south, who was my most violent opponent. He openly reviled 
tlie Scriptures, and suggested that I should be made to read in- 
fidel books. My father brought me some thirty publications of 
this character, supplied chiefly by this very man. They were 
the productions of European and American unbelievers, with 
some composed in India, chiefly by Parsees. 1 did not refuse to 
read them, but in God’s mercy my knowledge of the Bible was 
sufficient to help me see the fcilseboods of such books, and these 
I pointed out to my dear father and others.”'^ 

Mullahs warn their followers that Western education makes men 
infidels and agnostics. 

Tisdall of Persia asserts that “the Mohammedans in Persia — 
their leaders, the Mullahs — have said for years that if any one 
goes in for Western education, even to the (\xtent of learning a 
European language, he will become an infidel. 

Along with the assumption of authoritj’^ to command and of right 
to think and choose for the rank and file, there is here employed 
a technique of verbal classification called by Thomas ^‘defini- 
tion of the situation.” A similar manipulation of epithets, 
stigmas, and sanctions, is seen in exhortation and in general 
characterizations, which are used to influence opinion and action, 

A convert says: “When I was studying for my F.A. I 
started a rival Sunday School in front of the Mymensing Gospel 
Hall and began teaching the children the Oita, and thus drew 
about 160 boys out of 200 from the Christian Sunday School. 
My principal work was to persuade people to shut their doors 
against the missionaries. One day I severely persecuted the 
missionary and his band and became afraid of police prose- 
cution.”®* 

Wherry tells how specific arguments have been given Moslem 
preachers to use against Christianity.'^® 

The presence of an aggressive propagandist for an utterly alien 
religion in the average community in Europe or America — for 
instance, a Hindu or Moslem, — would be enough to arouse 
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aversion, bitter aversion, if he seemed to be getting a hold on the 
young people. But to stigmatize him before the community 
a« a defamer of what the community holds sacred, a violator of 
its morahreligious laws and customs, and a bigot — ^that is a 
most effective way of arousing contempt and the strong emotion 
of anger. Transfer this little drama to the villages of Asia, 
where such sacred taboos as that against cow-killing and such 
sacred customs as that of ancestor-worship, and a number of 
lesser ones, are violated — and the calling of attention to these 
things is seen to act as a powerfully offensive defense against 
the influence of the propagandist. To designate a person in one’s 
own mind and in the minds of others as a bigot, a man who claims 
exclusive right and supreme authority for his doctrine, is to 
ensure popular derision. To charge him with slandering and 
misrepresenting one’s group, with using coercion, and even with 
bribing the children in order to inculcate his religion, is to 
awaken the innate anger and self-respect of the group to fierce 
reprisal. We have certainly had enough clues to the actual 
use of such charges and to their functioning in this way among 
the group members, to warrant a careful investigation of detailed 
cases. 

These ways of putting tags upon propagandists, of classifying 
them according to categories that carry strong emotional con- 
notations of an unfavorable nature — ^this,then, is a most effective 
means of protection against their influence for the reason that it 
tends to insulate them, to put them temporarily beyond danger. 
And that is one of the main purposes, though possibly uncon- 
scious at times, of the criticisms and the professed causes of 
non-approval hurled apparently against the person or movement 
outside of the group, they beget emotions that retroactively 
protect the group. It is not always necessary to vilify a man in 
order to insulate him from one’s group. To call him “foreign” is 
enough in a smug community ; to speak of him as an idolater or 
contrariwise a Christian, is to provoke repulsion in others. If 
men of different climes and religions are a familiar sight, it may 
take a little more — it may require charging him with tempera- 
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merit and mental habits so alien ‘‘that neither he nor his mores 
can be of any use to us.” Cleverly even the foreigner's pro- 
pagandic kindnesses are sometimes interpreted in such a way 
as to bring credit to the attacked religion. 

‘The Hospital of the Hhiiie Mission in Pea Radja [SinnatraJ 
forces many Moliamme^dans to admit that such love is found only 
among Christians. Of course the explanation is at once given 
hy tlieir leaders: ‘Yes, the Christian nurse our sick and do them 
good, but that is just what Allah has (h‘termined, that they should 
perform this lowly service to believers.’ 

The essential thing is to describe the foreigner and his mores in 
ways that make them uninviting or re])ulsive to the yjarticular 
community. 

To brand those deserting from one’s own to the opponent’s 
group is retroactive in the same w^ay as to brand the o])i)()nent 
himself. “Traitor,” “infidel,” “blasphemer,” “thankless wretch,” 
“immoral,” and ‘‘heretic” are terms used with the same emo- 
tionally protective effect. The vocabulary varies — tlie effect 
is the same in this respect. To a Christian family, one who 
“falls from the faith” is lost, or even “given over to the works 
of the Evil One”; to the Chinese family, the calamitous or heinous 
thing is to violate the rules of filial piety — for to them filial 
piety is the “Law and the rro})hets”; etc. 

This is not by any means mere stage play: it is genuinely 
self -protective in its impulse. Individuals astray from their 
family or relatives or community may join the Christian (^hurch 
without interference, as we have indicated when considering the 
disorganized individuals. But let the member of afamilj^ or of 
a community close at hand definitely withdraw his allegiance 
from the little grouj>, from the family ideals, from the ancestors, 
from the community’s protecting gods, and to them he does indeed 
become a traitor: he brings down the wrath of ancestors and gods 
upon them, he throws contempt upon the most priceless heritage 
of the group by rejecting its ideals, he sets up an example for 
others which would disrupt the group if followed, and ho goes 
out into a new world which to them is strange and unknown, 
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a black abyss. Fear and the attempt to ward off the baneful 
influence is accompanied by anger and re-assertion of that self- 
feeling and self-esteem which are impugned by the aggressors 
and the deserters. Except for the practice of using force, it is 
like the ''Hard Shell” Baptist or conservative Methodist family 
in the United States whose son is being exposed to '‘higher 
criticism.” They first clutch at him to liold him within their 
group influences and denounce those who are loading him to his 
'ruin.” But if he abandons the customs and ideals of the family, 
community, or religious sect, they re-inforce their own group 
morale and pride by the second means of violent emotional 
protest: either they condemn him as a traitor to theii* glorious 
and righteous cause to bo banished or killed outright, or, if more 
gentle attitudes characterize the group, they bewail liim and 
])ray for him as lost from the ranks of the elect and as cut off 
from his share in their supreme heritage. His former associates 
in the group are warned of the dangerous doctrine. 

“Among the Batakb, as among many other ix^oples. those 
who first ventured to ])ass i)V(T to Christianity were ex])e]k'd from 
t]u‘ tribe.”’"- 

‘‘A few days ago a couple of inoffensive converts came to 
ask my aid in getting them back home in safety. Membt*rs of 
their branch of the cian had resolved to hold a Buddhist scu’vice 
to release the souls of their ancestors frojii purgatory, wiu're they 
had been undergoing misery for tens of years. In cons(‘{[U(iuce 
(‘ach family was mulcted in a givcm sum. Our two conv(‘rts who 
(iould not conscientiously pay this money, were inmediately 
attacked and beaten, and had to run away for safety. They 
were very })atient, sought no reprisals, nothing but to b(^ alluw- 
(‘d to return home in peace. . . .What incredible s('lfishness on 
the part of the ("Christians to know that their forefathers Avcre 
enduring the horrors of ])urgatory, and yet refuse to give a small 
sum for their release! Wliere is the. boasted charity of Ciiris- 
tiaiiity! Where is the love of fellowmen! Such inconsist c^icy is 
incomprehensible! ’ 

“But the Christian’s supreme social offence is his ivnumua- 
tion of ancestor worship. That worship is the most sacred and 
revered rite of China, and is common to all classes, from the 
Emperor downwards. It is the first and great commandment, 
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the corner-stone of society, and the foundation of the family 
and the State. The agnostic and the indiffenmt may sneer at 
the gods ai)d negJect them as far as practicable, but all join in 
ancestor w<.rship con amorc. Personal gratitude and affection, 
as wfJl as family and clan feeling, unite all in this time-honoured 
national lite. The man who neglects it seems an inhuman 
monster, a wretch who has renounced father and mother and 
ancestors. The renunciation severs him from his family and from 
his clan, and cuts him off from participation in their common 
rights. He is an out-cast from Ins own kith and kin. 

*Tf th(^ cojivert has living parents who do not share in his 
new faith, the cas(^ is particularly hard for him and for them. 
They look forward with dread to being uuworshipped, beggar 
ghosts in Ha(l(‘S, and he has the misery of seeuig their disap])oint- 
numt, sorrov, and fear. ‘Parents, therefore,' writes Mr. C. T. 
Wang, ‘guard Avith the greatest care their children from coming 
under t]i(‘ influeiice of Christians, lest tlu'y should abandon au- 
ecNstrai worship and leave them in poverty and misery in Had(‘s. 
Chiklr(‘n, too, shrink from causing such anxiety and dreiul to 
their paremts,’ 

Of the Moslem writer of Sweei First -Frails: A Talc of 
Nineteenth Cemiurij on the Truth and Virtue of the ('hristian 
Ef iiqion, Muir, the translator, rey)orts: 

“Re said to me, ‘Oh the persecution of tears! I could bear 
beating, but my mother's tears are hard io bear. She thinks 
me lost fon'ver!’ 

Man is originally personal rather than abstract in his 
thoughts, and may naturally tend to inveigh against ])eople 
rather than things; early Christian missions especially, Homan 
Catholic and Protestant alike, report direct personal reactions 
against missionaries. 

‘‘Of ail the apostolic men who preached th(‘ Gospel in India, 
none was so successful as St. .Francis Xavier. . . .Ho himself 
complains in his letters of the intractable s])irit of tlu* castes in 
question. . . ,lt is not enough that they think a religion true 
in itself, they must needs have regard to tli(‘ instrument through 
which it is conveytxl to them, and they cannot prevail with them- 
selves to receive anything from the Europeans, they looking 
upon them as the most infamous, the most abominable wretc?hes 
upon earth. 
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Yet the one implies the other, and sooner or later opposition 
to missionaries is supplemented if not partially replaced by 
opposition to what they bring with tliem — the former is often 
abandoned after a while, but the latter remains. 

Text-})ooks on national ethics used in the schools of Ja])an, 
have a section on ‘‘Kind Treatment to Fonugiiers.” It })uts 
far more stress on how to treat them as individuals than it does 
on liow' to act toward their alien ciisloms.-'”* 

Even what appears to be abstract criticism of Christianity, the 
Report avers, may be more or less personal. 

“Many of the native Christians dey)rccate tlui prestuitation 
of Christianity in West(u*n forms, but arc unable to offer any 
suggestion as to the direction in whu^h changes might be made. 

It would app(‘ar to be the case that it is not the Western form 
of (^iristianity, but the Western character of the missionary, 
which creates the difficulty.’’^' 

Sooner or later, the criticism of self-protection singles out objec- 
tionable customs per sc and discredits them. The opponents’ 
mores themselves are attacked as violations of sacred grouj> 
customs and beliefs; if this is im])ossible, then, as harmful, unwise, 
fatuous, or superstitious. Moslems inveigh against Cdiristians’ 
use of wine and liquor; Japanese, against Christianity’s incom- 
patibility with loyalty to the Emperor; Chinese, against disregard 
for filial conduct; others, against the license allowx^d women — the 
whole range of divergences in mores or in emy)hases within the 
mores may be utilized, and effectively so, as we noticed earlier. 
Moreover, if the opponents’ mores can be exy)osed as already 
discredited by the history and science of their own land, as assum- 
ing to have brought i)rogress wiiile in reality they have blocked 
progress, as claiming to make nations moral when they are y>ro- 
fcssed by nations most immoral in their domestic life or inter- 
national relations — it means scoring more wanning j^oints. 
Too, what constitutes a heresy, wdiat constitutes questionable 


♦Scrutiny of the section shows that this cannot he due to the f)edagogical 
device of not stating whiat is not desired; for no sucii purpose is consistent with 
the remarks about the foreigners themselves. 
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concessions, — these must be clearly defined as means of warding 
off their insidious influence. Where group members are loyal, 
it is enough merely to let them know that such and such beliefs 
are heretical or are dangerous, especially if those giving the 
warning are honored or prestiged persons. What is needed and 
sought is a definition of the situation in partisan or group terms 
as something odious or dangerous. 

If the groups in conflict have had previous relations, this 
classifying of the other group and its customs and beliefs has 
probably been done. It is now crystalizcd with supporting atti- 
tudes of a suitable sort. Mohammedanism, as a losult of its 
prolonged contest with (Christian Europe, developed a group 
attitude of superiority and antipathy towards Christians; also, 
group compromises in the matter of custom; and more or less 
definite formulations of opinion and apologetic with reference to 
Christian mores — accompanied by such corresponding ideologi- 
cal symbols as “infider’ which became nuclei for its reactions. 
Those sentiments, custom compromises, apologetic, and ideologi- 
cal symbols became traditional and habitual, passing on from 
generation to generation. Of course, Christianitj^ has done the 
same with reference to Islam and all other religions within its 
ken, utilizing such symbols as ‘ heathen,'’ ‘"pagan,’’ “lost,” 
“nonreligious,” etc., about which to organize its sentiments and 
other behavior. 

Probably no part of this traditionalized technique of self- 
differentiation, self-vindication and self- prestige, is more il- 
luminating than the adjustment of custom and doctrine. Con- 
temporaneously it is making rapid strides in India and else- 
where as we have occasionally suggested. History through 
eighteen or nineteen centuries is replete with evidences of the 
process. It is simply this, to take a familiar illustration: A new 
theory of the universe arises, a theory that the earth is round 
instead of flat, or a theory of evolution. Being in conflict with 
the Biblical book of Genesis, or the Koran, or some doctrine of 
Christianity or Islam, it is simply and directly repudiated. 
Where possible it is derided as an old revived heresy: “The 
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church always argued that there were no new heresies. All 
would, on examination, prove to be old and discredited.’^ 
When it gains credence and threatens to shake the beliefs 
of faithful, the stock of theology is augmented by extended 
exposures of the “fallacy,” such as the proofs of the falsity 
of evolution now current among many sects — these safeguard 
the group members by giving tliem partisan explanations of 
the disturbing science or philosophy. Finally, if the new 
philosophy gains too wide acceptance, the liberal wings of the 
traditional groups devise a new synthesis admitting what is 
necessary or profitable and cutting off what is most obviously 
contradictory to their beliefs; they then utilize the necessary 
or acceptable part of it within their system of belief so as to 
make their essential doctrines even firmer and at the same time 
to acquire the prestige of being consistent with modern knowl- 
edge. With such a self-protective synthesis, evolution is ac- 
cepted by certain Christian and non -(Christian sects not merely 
in a harmless form but in one made to prove the vaster power 
and purposes of the deity. Such protective accommodations 
are resorted to continually in overt practices; for example, in 
the Hindus’ dealings with the tabooed crossing the ocean, or 
f he Christians’ recreation on the Sabbath. Hinduism or Chris- 
tianity is made more “practicable.” Mohammedanism, say 
Christian critics, is rationalized by historical criticism and 
idealization; Christianity, reply Moslems, is rationalized in the 
same way; etc. Whether in belief or ])ractice, such pragmatic 
adjustments provide the vested interests and the older genera- 
tions with a “modernized” yet ‘-safe” mores; with these they 
try to satisfy the vivacious and investigative youth of their 
groups and yet hold his respect and loyalty until he reaches 
that maturity of years whieh believes its mores without serious 
question, no matter what they are. 

In any technique of group defense and maintenance, the 
adjustment made in group sentiments, doctrines, customs, 
and symbols, holds a fundamental place. Whether traditional 
or contemy)oraneously improvised, these protective devices are 
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cettain to be used. If their casual use keeps one’s group safe- 
from heresy and '‘demoralization,” from attrition or undermining, 
they may not have to be deliberately taught and preached. If 
their casual use is not sufficiently protective, however, they may 
have to be systematically taught and preached. The question 
of what protective technique the group needs to use, depends 
upon the various elements of group organization and the hold 
they have upon the individual — the degree to which he is satu- 
rated with the group tradition, responsibility, and prestige. The 
younger generation is given exhortation aimed at saturating it 
with these things, because it is restless and liable to seek new 
customs and philosophies. If the youth of a group can also be 
made to accox)t responsibility for promoting group activities, 
gyoup mores, and group traditions, and their surplus energy 
cfin be harnessed more or less to the status quo , — that is “ideal”! 
The books, pamphlets, periodicals, conferences, and reform and 
missionary programs of the non-Christian religions are ample 
testimony to a conviction that this entire protective technique, 
derogatory as well as constructive, should be developed through- 
out the membership of these great complex-culture groups. 

Now without continually saying so, we have been discussing 
many of the professed causes of non-approval. It must be 
obvious that among the adjustments in ideation and symbols 
made self -protectively by different groups, are the very accusa- 
tions hurled at aggressors from without the group (Western 
Christian missionaries) and at deserters from within it (converts 
to Christianity), which constitute certain of those professed 
causes. We would not suggest that all verbal statements by 
those unwilling to approve Christianity, all issues raised for 
debate, all objections offered to Christianity, all reasons given 
for apathy or for definite disapproval — we would not suggest 
that all these are consciously protective. Some, possibly, may 
not be protective at all. But the protective element is so domi- 
nant among them that it must be regarded a major factor. 
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3. PROMOTERS* EXPLANATIONS 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE SELF-PROTECTIVE URGE 

We have thus far considered non-approving responses to 
Christian propaganda only from the j)oint of view of those who 
aim to protect themselves by those responses. A peculiar thing 
about these protective responses is that sometimes they include 
a counter-attack upon Christian missions against which, in turn, 
the Christian groux3 tries to protect itself. It is especially alert to 
ward off non-Christians’ attacks from its convert group and its 
mores. We shall take up this topic further in a sketch of “the 
propagandist’s protective technique” in a later volume. The 
only aspects of the propagandists’ self -protective technique 
which concern us now, are the ones connected with the rejections 
of Christianity by non-Christians, or with reasons for it. It is 
to be expected that those particular aspects of the missionary’s 
self -protective technique include overt activities, sentiments, and 
ideological expressions; the last — his self-protective ideation — 
since it appears in the reasons he gives for the re j emotion of Chris- 
tianity, should bo noticed briefly, at least. 

The explanations which the propagandist gives for non- 
Christian indifference and antagonism to his jjropaganda, let us 
note, are chiefl37 explanations which he makes to himself and his 
groiqi, on the one hand, and to the more or less neutral world 
at large, on the other. They are not, therefore, veiled incrimina- 
tions to threaten or to frighten away the members of the other 
group. They are not primarily brands and stigmas aimed at the 
other groups’ mores in order retroactively to set his own group 
against them and hence to insure his own group’s aloofness from 
the attacked group — except for a certain prophylactic apologetic 
which will be taken up in the later treatment. Insofar as his 
deprecating interpretations of the other group’s unfavorable 
response is aimed at impressing that other group at all, it is 
likely to be aimed at winning its members to his cause. 

Says an Indian convert of his pre-conversioji experience: 

“I was greatly offended with the Christians, because they 
tried to convince me of my very sinfulness. I was conceited and * 
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thought myself sinless, having a strong moral character and being 
earnest at finding the truth, and was a Brahman of the highest 
order. 

By calling the non-Christians “lost,” “sinners,'* etc., and by show- 
ing them their “unfortunate” or “doomed” condition, the pro- 
pagandist hopes to make them more ready to come and accept 
his salvation, his mode of living, and his rites and beliefs. 

Winning one’s opponents, however, is not the main function 
of the reasons which the missionary gives his home group for 
non-Christians’ rejection of Cliristianity. Note first that his 
reasons are actually acoe])ted by his home group as an explana- 
tion of the slow progress of his own efforts and hence of the group’s 
own movement for the spread of its mores. For, other things be- 
ing equal, if their religion w as as invaluable and all -essential as 
he and liis group think it is, it ought to be accepted instanter. 
Purely, then, the failure to clamor for it is caused by defects in 
those who hear it, the Christian (‘hurch has aj*gued. We have 
referred previously to this i>ue essential traditional exjdana 
tion which Christians give for the failure of non-('hristians tf> 
accept the Christian g()sj)el: the Devil, sin, resistance to the Holy 
Spirit, etc., prevented them. 

For instance: “Others discovered that the new' teaching 
clashed with tlieir most cherished sins, and many fell away [from 
attendance upon worship] on that account. 

A sample of the way non- Christians sometimes interpret these 
explanations of the Christian in-opagandist’s failure, we have 
seen in cominonts of tbomarasw'aray quoted elsewhere', and in 
those of The Review of Religions upon certain books written by 
missionaries. From the latter we quote further criticism of 
Herrick’s Christian and Mohammedan\ 

“ ‘Christian and Mohammadaii* is a fresh outburst of the 
volcano of missionary intolerance. George F. Herrick w^as for 
full fifty years a j)reacher of Christianity in Turkey, and wdth 
all his earnestness and missionary tactics his attempts at Chris- 
tianizing Turkey were a sad but complete failure. To cover 
his failure in the missionary endeavour he has resorted to the 
common missionary dodge and has just brought out a volume 
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‘‘Christian ard Mohammadan*' . . .We really admire Dr. George 
F. Herrick’s astuteness as he has so successfully wheedled the 
Christian pcoy)le into the idea that he has done a yeoman’ service 
to the caus(^ of Christianity, hut his book is only a collection of 
the objections and the misstatements which have so often been 
dinned into our ears and which, absolutely devoid of truth as 
they are, go a great way towards convincing the Muslim mind 
that the Christian missionaries do not care to acquaint them- 
selves with the true teachings of Islam as interprc'ted by the 
doctors of this religion, however much they may liai)pen to move 
among Muhammadan environments.’'^- 

Obviously it is the contrast betw'cen the ( Christian and iion- 
Christiau assumptions, not the accuracy of either, that we are 
here calling attention to. 

Naturally w hen a non-( 'hristiaii religion has greater success 
than Christianity in converting a primitive people, the com])ara-- 
tive failure of Christianity is explained in the same way as its 
slow’ progress ordinarily is. In accounting for the larger number 
of converts which his Moslem opponent has secured in Africa, 
the (liristian promoter says, in one of his milder moods: 

. . .EvcTy Mohammedan trader is a propagandist. It 
is ))y no mt^aus a convinced or staunch MohamiiU'daiiism which 
is thus C(;vtu'ing Africa. It wans the adherence of the i\xgans 
by associatiivjj: them with a recognised redigion and investing them 
with a higlHU- social status, while it sanctions polygamy and 
imposes no moral or spiritual obligations that are unwelcome to 
the unregeii(‘rat(‘ heart. It is also a passport to (jJovernment 
employment.”^" 

The presence in non-Christians of certain environmental 
obstructions or of certian laudable characteristics may be granted, 
if they are not emphasized too much. One or two rare indivi- 
duals such as Allen protest against the derogatory kind of ex- 
planation which predominates in accounts of Islam’s progress — 
not to speak of other religions. Palpably, to say the least, 
the promoter’s explanations of non-approval, wheresoever they 
are found, are almost always in terms that tend not to discredit 
him, his group, or its mores, in terms on the contrary that support 
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and -reinforce the group’s high estimate of itself, its mores, and 
its representatives. 

Take up the explanations of non-approval as classified in 
Chapters V and VI, and the same fact is without doubt implicit 
in them.. First of all, wherever indifference and opposition to 
propaganda are assigned to contrasts in mores, that fact (?f diver- 
gence from Christian mores implies in the minds of the proga- 
garidist and his group that the non -Christians are the worse off 
for the difference. 

. .There is a sense of sin, but it is slight; there is a fear 
of death and hell . . .but it is too easily ellayod. What we have 
to contend with is the remnant of that old Hindu unwillingness 
to make a direct cleavage between the right and the wrong: the 
ancient lack of interest in the moral question as distinguished 
from the ccremonisl or the speculative. Tiie gods of Hinduism 
were not moral beings. Hinduism is not essentially a moral 
religion. . . 

This is patent in the illustrations already given and throughout 
missionary literature. Yet it should be clearly grasped here. 
It is highly significant. If differences in mores result in violence, 
fanaticism, poisoning of converts, and general antagonism, those 
misfortunes and wrongs are said to be due to the non-Chris- 
tians’ wickedness, iiot to the Christians’ unjust interference — for 
every group must sustain its self-prestige. And so in the most 
comprehensive investigation of Chrisitan missions yet made by 
Christians the (report of the World Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh) these differences in mores are tabulated and discussed 
as moral, social, and intellectual shortcomings of the non- Christian 
group. In fact, they are urged as reasons for the urgency of 
further propaganda. Secondly, when opposition to propaganda 
is ascribed to contemporaneous or historic groiip attitudes against 
the propagadists’ group, that fact is advanced merely as an evil 
condition or an unfortunate circumstance which must be over- 
come by tact. When opposition to propaganda is ascribed to 
vested interests, that, to the propagandist and his group, is 
merely saying that it is from an egoistic and selfish minority, 
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that it is therefore prejudiced and unfair, and that the unfor- 
tunate majority should be rescued from their bondage and fate 
by persistent and bold efforts, on the part of the propagandists. 
And thus we might go through the entire list of professed 
causes of non-approval. 

The promoters’ explanation for the failure of their efforts 
to elicit a receptive response, therefore, may be just as defensive 
as those of the rejector: iTi each case they function toward the pre- 
servation of his own and his group’s prestige, in fact, to reinforce it. 
There are exceptions: but this seems to be the inevitable tend- 
ency. The very same differences in custom or belief, the very same 
incidents of rebuff, are utilized in the two opposing camps to support 
utterly opposing groups and their antithetical aitiludes and mores. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

EXAMINATION OF ACTUAL CAUSES— cmclvded; 

THE MOTIVATION POINT OF VIEW AND ITS 
GENERAL APPLICATION TO REJECTION 
(An Interpretation of tbe Professed Causes of Non>approvaI— concZuded: 

Bio-psychological Sequences Applied to Rejection Situations in General) 

1. RECAPITULATION ON METHOD: THE URGE AS PART 
OF A COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH TO ANALYSIS 

Use of the Urge Point of View in the Preceding Chapter.— 

What significance for method of analysis has this sketch of 
non-approving responses from the standpoint of promoters’ 
and rejectors’ ‘'self -protective” tendencies? We have taken 
into consideration the fact that the individual and the group 
(have an inherent urge, need, or tendency to) respond in a man- 
ner aimed at protecting and maintaining themselves against 
intruding forces. This has given us a clue to explanations 
of the propagandic conflict, which are based on bio-psychologi- 
cal fact, which have a certain logical and systematic basis, and 
which are capal^lo of i)roviding now angles of vision. True, 
certain items quoted may be subject to other explanations, 
either in pari or as wholes. But the sketch validates for our 
purposes a point of vitw that takes cognizance of innate bio-psy- 
chological urges and scientifically deterwined social tendencies. It 
certainly demonstrates the superiority of this method of analyz- 
ing and interpreting data to that represented by the categories 
under the "Plausible Reasons for Rejection.” Time and again, 
in the non-Christians’ mode of rejecting missionary overtures, 
we have seen a technique of self-defense and self-vindication.* 
We have seen this technique used in a way indicating that 
the agencies of Christian propaganda are experienced, by the 
non-Christian individual or group, as stimuli threatening basic 

♦Functioning so as to prevent molestation, obstruction, deprivation of 
possessions (inclusive of ideas), lowering of self-regard, injury, or annihilation— 
any form of attack — and so as to relieve the sense of apprehension and uncertainty 
with regard to any of these dangers. — See account of * ‘protective” tendency in 
Appendix II. 
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processes: i.e., endangering ‘‘culture traits’^ — activities, beliefs^ 
and sentiments of the group — which procure self-maintenance, 
life-activity, self-respect, or protection; endangering the life- 
organization of the individual or the social organization of the 
group. The individual and group have reacted with fear and 
anger, with random movements, with thought and statement 
(ideational technique) with calculated combative gestures. 
Their purpose has apparently been to maintain the essential 
content, the previous essential functioning, the satisfactory 
organization, of their j)ossessions and behavior. And these 
self-protective reactions tend to continue until certainty is re- 
stored and urge-satisfaction (such as the restoration of normal 
self-regard) secured: then, fear and anger subside, and the pro- 
voked gestures and ideation cease or [)ass into tradition as 
history. 

Applying this Urge Point of View Throughout Behavior 
Reactions:"^ importance of preliminary study of psycho- 
sociological SETTING, ILLUSTRATED. — It sliould be realized 
first of all that, in demanding the full description of stimulus 
and 1 ‘esponse correlations responsible for any given reaction, 
the history of what is usually called the psychologi(‘al setting, 


*Pbelimim A.K Y ^ScItuTI^’Y OF Masses OF Data. — The positing of certain 
accepted urges and certified social laws may be said to imply sorting over masses 
of data on non-Ciiristian reactions from the standpoint of tlie different urges and 
laws consecutively. (That mere pigeon-holing oi data by unwarrunted a priori 
categories is not meant here, is plam from the demand made in the Appendices 
and later in the text for deriving categories from data as well as from these 
source^s.) It requires investigating their activities, for example, first, to see if the 
“physical appetites" help to motivate any of them; then, to see if the activistic 
group of urges enter in; then, self-protection ; then, self-regard; etc., through- 
out the urges as listed tentatively in Appendix 11, section 2. There is no need 
to carry out that procedure elaborately with the non-appromng responses. 
In Chapters IX and X the approving responses will be examined primarily 
from this viewpoint. That will be sufficiently illustrative. It is at the crux, 
note, of social analyses as we are making them for the purposes of a perspective. 

To BE Followed by Intensive Treatment of Individual Situations.— 
In the case of both approving and non-approving responses it should be under- 
stood that such a step is only intermediate to intensive synthetic studies. A 
synthetic procedure would evaluate the fmiction of all the different urges in any 
single concrete situation under consideration, and account for all other concrete^ 
facts possible whether or not by tlie aid of urges. Thus, for example, it 
would analyse the rejection of Christianity by some one family. The synthetic 
view assumes a complete account of each typical aspect ol a situation in an inten- 
sivo delimited study. It is assumed that this study would be critical: e.g., that 
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may be required. The simplicity and at the same time the wide 
scope of this fact should not be oveiioooked. 

The stimulus-response account of any action is the only 
tolerable account for our purpose. And, of course, ultimately, 
the precise stimulus calls for a description as adequate as does 
the precise response. 

To illustrate by a concrete case, a convTrt from Islam de- 
clares regarding Christianity: “At school and college, 1 con- 
sidered it a foreign religion, and consequently did not want to 
have anything to do with it, but through an Egyptain evangelist, 

I came to realise that Christianity was not western, but (‘astern 


Heie the innovation is classified appercoptively by the Moslem 
as “foreign religion”; he had already developed a negative oi* 
non-approving response-system possibly toward religions or 
more probably toward all innovations that were “foreign,” 


such dangers as reading too mucli into data, misjudging the frequency and 
strength of urges, overlooking tlu' partial or overlapping expression of urges, 
overlooking the significance of conditioning circumstances and of both multiple 
stimuli and multiple responses, etc., must be borne in mind. 

Thk Ach’ounts in Chapters V and VI of Value in Analyzinc; Situations 
AND IN Disclosing the “Settings” of Stimuli and Responses. — It will 
require extensive res(3arch to make intensive studies of a vast number of typical 
situations by the synthetic procedure. In the meantime, are we to depend alone, 
for the perspective sought in our earlier chapters, upon “ Prelim inary Scrutiny 
of Masses of Data” from tlie standpoint, of consecutive urges (and inductive 
classificat ion of data not thus covered)? Are we to iliwcard t he other factors and 
forces laid bare in Chapters V and Vi ? By no means. They are of distinct 
value. More tlian that, essential eleinonls in that preliminary treatment slionld 
be telescoped, condensed, or sifted out, for use in analyzing the total stimulus- 
response situation in any beliavior. 

The main thing to be kept in mind is the stimulus-response sequence. 
From this point of view, the preliminary treatment of data in Chapters V 
and VI, aside from certain light on chief stimuli and responses themselves, may 
be regarded as getting at the setting, at certain relationsliips, at certain condi- 
tioning circumstances, in typical stimulus-response situations. The accident 
of differing mores, the trend toward nationalism, the peculiar exclusive cliaracter- 
istics of Cliristianity and Islam, and many other facts considered in Chapters 
V and VI, throw definite light upon the settings of non-Christian response- 
situations. And nothing short of some such attention to settings is adequate 
if the function of any reaction is to be considered adequately in the life-process 
of an individual or group. 

Factors to be Noted in the New Procedure from the Point of View 
OF Stimulus -Response Situath)Ns. — Tlie way in wliich the facts as to settings 
may both supplement the “Preliminary Scrutiny of Masses of Data” and aid 
in the more “Intensive Treatment of Individual Situations,” will be evident in 
a fresh statement of the things to be noted in analyzing reactions to Christian 
propaganda. The aspects of behavior to be weighed before interpretation can 
b© risked, then, are the following: — First, the outward behavior, the overt 
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or toward both together; the presentation of Christianity, there- 
fore, acted as a stimulus to set off this habitual response-system. 
The stimulus, in this case therefore, was conditioned upon pre- 
vious stimuli which in turn determined the mode of perceiving 
and classifying the present stimulus. So much for the immediate 
relationship of the response. (And this is true in a host of cases 
that might be mentioned.) 

If now we go back to the previous reaction-system, wo 
find, possibly, a specific habit built upon warnings of parents or 
priests. Yet, there may be a long history of dealings with other 
alien religionists who call themselves Christians. For instance, 
what may be spoken of as the Japanese reaction-system of 
fierce hostility to institutional Cliristianity which early Protes- 
tant missionaries found in Japan, was one built up by first-hand 
experience with Roman C-atholic missions and other foreigners. 
The same is true of Cliina and other places in the East. 

Moreover, the close scrutiny of the circumstances under 
which this vehement attitude developed to replace the tolerance 
of still earlier times in Jax)an, will doubtless show that a j^rimitive 


responses inclusive of statements (rationalizations) of aim and intention-— 
actions, gestures, and verbal statements of evidence, such as we saw in the be- 
havior of the Mohammedan and Hindu rejection of Cliristianity. Particular 
attention should be paid to random movements, evidences of trial and error be- 
havior, or other departures from custom, and to imitative activity. Second, 
any affective or feeling accompaniments of the overt responses — for exaitiple, 
any fear, anger, or love toward others, any belittling attitude toward others, 
any desire for attention and regard, etc., and the degree of tension or relaxation 
in the situation — and if possible, the correlations of these with the overt res- 
ponses. Third, the actual, often unconscious, bio -psychological and social process 
underneath and responsible for the ov^ert responses and their accompanying 
attitudes. The special phases of this intorests-satisfying-urges process which 
Christian propaganda breaks in upon, must be characterized — e.g.,'the w-ay in 
which (the ‘‘interests” by which) a given Moslem or Christian satisfies his urges 
for expressive activity, self-esteem, self -protection, etc. Evidence of lack of 
equilibrium (either of lack of satisfaction with the present interests or of change 
anywhere in the whole process-situation), must be noted. 

(i) Such analyses imply that we know the correlation of innate tendencies 
r/nd of different states of equilibriiun^wifh culture traits (e.g.,a given family custom, 
or a given apologetic for belief in a deity) and with economic and social condi- 
tions, including the state of the group’s organization, as we termed it in Chap- 
ter II. This, note, links up various attendant circumstances (conditioning 
factors) with the bio-psychological or social process, (ii) The above analyses 
imply also that we not© the correlations of different new stimuli that affect the 
vital process, with specific overt and affective responses (e.g., of specific propagan- 
dic attack under certain circumstances, with specific types of counter-attack). 
Hero again conditioning factors are significant. 
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(protective) wariness of the iticomprehensible but powerful in- 
vader, and a protective resentment against fear of violence, de- 
privation, or contempt, were mingled with other attitudes in its 
original formation. 

This general sketch of aveision to missions, may hold in 
many other cases. 

‘‘Most of all this disjnite |with ros])(‘ct to the Mohigan Land 
C^ase, in eastern IT.S.] led Occom to see and to assert, as he did 
many times, that his people would never accept the Christian 
religion until they were treated with justice by liieir neighbors 
. . . .He believed that his tribe liad bec'ii cheated, and doubt- 
less he said so.”“ 

“There is a ])ercentage of Kuropeans in India — soldiers, 
mechanics, sho}) assistants, business men, with a sprinkling 
even f)f professional m(‘n, army officers, and civilians — wdio 
continually shew’ contempt and hatred foV India.ns and speak 
of them as an inferior race, and wdio from time to time assault 
Indian servants and subordinates, and ti*eat educated Indians 
with the grossest rudeness. This behaviour of a small minority 
of our fellow-countrymen, which at all times has ])roduced very 
serious results, necessarily stirred the fiercest passions, when 
national feeling and Indian seif -res jnet j‘ose to flood-tide. 

“We must also frankly aijknowledge that evcTy piece of 
self-complacent, ill-informed, unsympathetic criticism of Indian 
religion, society, and life, whether- written by tourist, missionary 
or official, helpc‘d to inflame the s(‘nse of wrong and to embitter 
the resentment which the imperial ])osition of Britain necessarily 
creates.”® 

Sometimes these original provocative stimuli become imbedded 
in a law or creed, or are facilitated through sheer failure to pro- 
vide machinery that will prevent misunderstandings. 

“Treaties were forced on the Empire [China] engaging it 
to new and unknowm obligations. As regards one class of these, 
the commercial stipulations, much care was taken on both sides 
to provide machinery whereby the treaty provisions could be 
put in force smoothly . . .how much more was it necessary to 
provide for the operations of religious propagandism respecting 
which it was quite certain that there was no common intelligence 
between the parties! . . . .The Rev. G. T. Candlin in a letter 
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to the Manchester Guardian, has pointed out this defect in a 
very lucid manner, and he attributes much of the missionary 
troubles to that very cause. No consideration whatever was 
shown to the Chinese government which, ignorant of the plans 
by which the propaganda intended to fulfill this part of the 
treaty, was left to discover them gradually by the collisions 
between the evangelists and the officials and people. . . , 

“Take for illustration the single item of the acquisition of 
sites and construction i)f buildings, the acknowledged source 
of three-fourths of all the missionary disturbances in China. . , . 

. .The treaty Powers ought in fact to make* good their 
great omission and, in concert with China, draw up ‘ Missionary 
Regulations’ as they did Trade Regulations thirty-four years 
ago. . . . 

. . .The foreign powers, however, not only abstain from 
taking such initiative, but give a freezing reception to tenta- 
tive proposals emanating from the Chinese government. The 
Memorandum of 1871 (Appendix 11, in full) with all its faults, [isj 
the only attempt made as yet to bring about an amicable agree- 
ment, and the Powers to whom it was addressed have neither 
discussed it nor made any counter-proposals of their own. ’* 

At other times, as in parts of China and Japan, the original 
provocative vStimuli have ceased to function, the previous 
conditioned response -systems which they evoked have become 
partly disorganized, and the present response-systems of rejec- 
tion have developed largely under circumstances where Christian 
missions have been perceived, classified, interpreted in a dif- 
ferent way — they therefore comprise different sorts of stimuli. 

Many elements in the settings of the acceptance and rejec- 
tion of Christianity, are popularly recognized as conditioning 
factors, though not called by that name: 

After discussing the relation of race characteristics and 
religious and moral influences to the spread of Christianity in 
Japan, the Report says: 

‘‘Other favourable factors are: the constitutional guarantee 
of religious liberty; the prevalence of the English tongue, with 
its Christianised literature; the alliance with Christian Britain; 
the recruiting of the first generation of Christian leaders from 
among the Samurai, with their culture and tluur capacity for 
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leadership; the intense national and individual ambition for 
progress; and the recognised insufficiency of material prosperity 
leading to the revival of the old faiths and the ])atronage of the 
HotoJcu teachings of Ninomiya Sontoku, by the Government. . . . 

“Other unfavourable factors are: the inherited susjjicion 
of Christianity, ever since the proscription of the Portuguese 
missionaries; the contempt for religionists, bred by the corruj)t 
liv(‘S of the Buddhist priests; the reinforcement of Confucian 
scepticism by the anti-Cliristian thought of the West; the growing 
circulation of baneful Russian and Prench literature; the heavy 
dependence hitherto upon foreign money for evangelization, so 
that ardent patriots have spurned Christianity as an alien pro- 
paganda; misunderstandings arising from ignorance of the 
Japanese language and customs on the part of some missionaries, 
or from Japanese sensitiveness; the extreme socialistic views of 
a few men who are generally regarded as Christians; the unex- 
})ecte(Uy strong attachment of Japanese Christians to sectarian 
distinctions; the large number of derelict professing Christians; 
the godless lives of many Furo])eans in Oriental ports, and the 
apparent impotence of Christianity in the West to cure such 
evils as gross impurity, pauperism, domestic discord, industrial 
strife, international bitterness, and the race prejudice* exhibited 
in connection with the anti- Oriental agitation; the rationalistic 
attack upon the person of Christ; the opposition of revived 
Buddhism and Shintoism; the struggle for wealth since the 
Russo-Japanese war, crowding out the study of Christian truth; 
and, finally, the self-confidence begotten by victory in war, 
making religion seem unnecessary.”^ 

Valuable lists, in some respects, yet of use in our analysis only 
in so far as they indicate the relationship of each item to some 
reaction -system of approval, unconcern, or disapproval. The 
specific points of connection with the so-called exterior influen- 
ces, es[)ecially the more innocuous or irrelevant-looking ones, 
are imi)ortant. Take a very minor matter as a case in point. 
The presence of Indian Sikh policemen in the International 
Settlement of Shanghai and the rough treatment the Chinese 
often receive at their hands, for instance, would seem to have 
little connection with the attitude of any of the Chinese toward 
any phase of mission work. Yet they may have. 

The children of a Sunday School in Shanghai showed a 
strange aversion to pictures and picture cards used in class show"- 
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ing Jesus* dealings with Jewish elders. On inquirj’^ it was dis- 
covered that the children identified the turbaned dignitaries in 
the pictures with the red- turbaned Sikh policemen of Shanghai 
who have been brought from India by the British and are known 
among the Chinese as “the red-headed foreign devils.** The 
aversion to the Sikhs, though probably not transferred to the 
whole class-situation, yet was bound to affect the attention, 
thoughts, and affective reactions of the pupils to an appreciable 
extent. 

Thus the tracing back of both stimulus and response to their 
antecedents and to contemporary circumstances associated with 
them, should be employed to explain immediate behavior. 

INTEKPRETATION OF mTERESTS-SATISFyiNG-URGES IN TERMS 
OF STIMULUS-RESPONSE SITUATIONS.— When the psychological 
setting has been laid bare and the connecting links have been 
found which account for the original formation of a given reac- 
tion-system of approval or disapproval, our major data can be 
presented in the most direct and simplified form. Whatever 
aid psychoanalytic or any other kind of hypotheses can give us 
in ferreting out these connecting links, should be utilized. But 
when once these links are discovered and presented as the matrix 
of the facts first observed, the analized situation -ensemble must 
be interpreted according to the functions it performs in the 
intorests-meeting-needs (the interests providing-expression-for- 
bio-psychological-tendencies) process of the individual and the 
the group. 

The precise way the treatment of data in terms of stimulus- 
and-response-situation-with-their-conditioning-factors, can be 
combined with interpretation in terms of the individual or group 
process (the interests-satisfying-urges process, of course), is 
easily seen. Take even the most difficult cases where uncon- 
scious aims and purposes definite yet different from those aims, 
accompany the overt gestures; e.g., where the behavior has the 
appearance of being partially display, decoy, or parry. When 
the data arouse suspicions of this sort we have to ask: Are the 
subjects merely playing for time during their uncertainty? Are 
they merely “spreading their feathers/* and demonstrating their 
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power to overcome the intrudersi Are they seriously attempt- 
ing to ward off or to discredit the intruder? Etc, Heterogeneous 
clues reveal the basic bio-psychological or social situation: no 
general symptoms or recipe can be given for its investigation. 

Behavior is usually complex and often has both a rationaliza- 
tion and a dovble functional reference. Beneath doctrinal refuta- 
tion of the propagandist mentioned earlier (the rationalization) 
there may be a primary and even a conscious attempt to confuse 
and discredit him as an innovator (behavior referring to objects 
or persons outside of himself, behavior, therefore, with a func- 
tional out-reference); and accompanying this behavior there may 
be self -vindication, justifying the doctrines that have become a 
part of the self (referring to oneself, therefore, with a functional 
in-reference) and are now impugned. Or again, implicit in the 
overt verbal reaction (the rationalization) “ we-have-gods-of 
our-own,” there may be an attempt to discourage and get rid 
of the propagandist (out-reference, to cut off the outer source of 
irritation) and an accompanying assertion of self-esteem (in- 
reference, to reinforce a threatened source of urge satisfaction). 
Then, on inquiry, it may turn out that the priest normally gets 
his livelihood from the people’s worship of those “gods-of-our- 
own.” By warding off the intruder and rallying the other wor- 
shippers behind him he is protecting his economic interests as 
well as his personal status. (More subtle factors in the profession- 
al guardian’s psychology may also come in — we hope to discuss 
some of them in a sketch of the propagandist in another volume.) 

Thus, in significant typical studies, we must utilize overt 
responses, their supporting aims and attitudes, and the condi- 
tioning correlations back of them, in order to assess the condi- 
tion of the vital process-situation fundamentally responsible 
for the reactions. And as investigation brings out concrete data 
and the bio-psychogical and social sciences classify more of 
secondary tendencies and secondary interests of the individual and 
of the group, these, too, may be used in the interpretation of 
reactions to propaganda along with the primary bio-rpsychological 
tendencies. 
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2. Ai»PLICAT10N OF THE MOTIVATION POINT OF VIEW TO 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF REJECTION* 

Interpretation of General Indifference (Failure-t<HRespond),— 

Those closely observing Christian propaganda day by day may 
protest that in employing such a mode of approach in inter- 
preting “the indifferent,” at least, we are in danger of setting 
up straw men. We are liable, therefore, to read motives of 
protection or self-regard into actions where they do not operate 
at all. It should be readily admitted that the analyst may be 
liable to chatter about psychological stimuli, and the enthusias- 
tic supporter of propaganda about the “deeper spiritual needs” 
requiring it. It is true that after hasty scrutiny, gestures or 
outward passivity may be interpreted as ominous signs when 
they are not. The essential thing is fo} us to get at the cultural 
situation of any group and the psychological setting of any gesture^ 
if we are to understand them. 

We grant, and on the basis of data, that probably the mass 
of mankind living in any sort of stable social relations, never 
have occasion to consider the propagandist’s activity in 
relation to themselves unless he brings them tangible benefits 
or momentary pleasure. 

‘‘The heathen Betshuans quite openly replied to Moffat, 
‘The new customs you preach cannot fill the stomach.’ The 
Papuans used similar language to their missionaries.”® 

“ ‘. . . .Last Lord’s day I sighed that we could not as yet 
get any of these children to school, but today I brought with me 
a few letters of the alphabet thinking they might amuse them 
and that thus they could at the same time be initiated, though 
but slowly, into the mystery of si)eaking their own language 
out of books, as they see me do every Lord’s Day. The simple- 
hearted children were quite pleased with this new art, and soon 
blocked me up in their midst to see me point to the moon-like 
O and the serpent-like S. Although the men and women were 
at liberty to go away after service, yet they remained to see these 


*In order to present a comprehensive perspective in the following sections^ 
there is neces^rily some repetition of preceding analyses. 
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wonderful letters. When I was about to return home some of 
the poor children fell on their faces to thank me for teaching 
them the white Man’s Book.’”^ 

They live under conditions of relative security: they have a 
definite* place in society’s esteem or attention; they have all the 
activity their constitutions and ordinary mental energy seem to 
require; and if their family conditions are relatively satisfactory, 
the only thing they are accustomed to think much about is 
livelihood and leisure.* Take away their means of getting these 
and you will have a feud on your hands; offer them anything 
that may bring a surer, easier, and better livelihood, and 
they will listen to se^rmons they scarcely regard as interesting, 
memorize school books they don’t see any sense in, sell goods 
over a counter in some foreigner’s strange shop, or, let their 
children do these things, without a word of protest. 

** Why then send our girls to mission schools? It is, I think, 
unwise. But some of us are so convinced of the importance of 
education that w(' arc driven to tak(‘ what we can get.”® 

A child may consent to do these things at his parents’ behest for 
lesser prospects, for a little new experience or because other 
children he knows are doing them. For a practical material 
gain, man will do almost anything. From this point of view there 
is some truth in Warneck’s statement that “Heathenism cannot 
be reached from the moral side.”^ 

It follows necessarily that an innovation in customs, 
either by their own people or by outsiders, must usually affect 
fJuti appetite interest if it is to be considered by them in more 
than the most casual and sui)erficial way — unless of course 
it acUmlly does disturb the general stability of their lives and 
the existing machinery for satisfying their other basic needs. 

“What's the use of worshipping a good god? He won’t 
hurt you! Just worship the evil so they won’t hurt you!” 


♦Wilhelm Wundt’s comments on “the limited nature of the wants of pri- 
mitive man” and the “fixity of conditions” actually affecting him, ard apropos 
here. Elements of Folk Psychology ^ 110-111. 
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was the usual comment of lower caste people of India among 
whom one informant worked/® 

Except under extraordinary conditions, pro^^aganda is likely to 
be regarded as a “show-come-to-town,” the work of a “peculiar- 
sort-of -benevolent-crank,” a strange harmless scheme that may 
Jiave some good for us and yet may have some harm in it. 

As a Chinese, familiar with the Classics, j‘(miarked to the 
writer: “The people 1 often hear ask in the shoj)s, ‘Why does 
the missionary come? He doesn’t seem to he getting money 
out of the Chinese.’ ‘For his Doctrine,’ the oth(*rs rei)ly. ‘We 
don’t know his heart but he seems to be here for ‘‘the glory of 
God,” to spread it. We tc^ach virtue and righteousness, too. 
But he doesn’t do any harm, apparently.’ Soim^ say, ‘It is 
all right — it is good.’ Otliers, ‘We have a Doctrijje ajid Ave have 
Aurtue! Why should Ave care for foreign Doctrine?' 

Regardless of the iiumber of mankind Avho coriespond to this 
description, it is they w^hom we regard as “indifferent: failing- 
to-respond,” The essential passivity, the meager amount of 
restlessness, and the failure to regard harmless events as affecting 
their welfare — these are the characteristics of communities 
satisfying their bio-psychological needs by relatively adequate 
interests. 

Among the educated classes the basic situation is different 
in this respect: there are more secondary interests. Indifference 
among them would merely mean that the activities and advan- 
tages offered by the propagandist did not seem to them to dis- 
lodge or to supplement either their primary or their secondary 
interests in any important manner. In the Near or Indian East, 
informants often stress satisfaction with their religious interests, 
for instance, so long as Christianity did not assail them and 
arouse resentment. In Japan we frequently have satisfaction 
with the lack of religion. 

“ There arc many educated persons wJjo Avt)uld jicrhaps 

class most of the teachings of Christianity among ini man super- 
stitions and totally unnecessary for moral gi*eatness. ([Foot- 
note:] Professor Okaknra says: ‘We do not see ariy convincing 
reason why morals should be based upon the teaching of a 
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special denomination, in face of the fact that we can be upright 
and brave without the help of a creed with a God or deities at 
its other end.’ Prince Ito says, on the same subject: ‘I regard 
religion itself as quite unnecessary for a nation's life. Science 
is far above superstition; and what is religion, Buddhism or 
Christianity, but superstition, and, therefore, a j3ossible source 
of weakness to a nation? J. do not regret the tendency to free 
thought and atheism, which is almost universal in Japan, because 
I do not regard it as a source of danger to the community.’ — 
Japan Weekly Mail, Oct. 5, 1907.)”^^ 

Among both the rank and file and the educated, indifference 
means that habitual customs, beliefs, and sentiments are func- 
tioning in accordance with the “laws of use and effect,” to use 
Thorndike’s terminology, so as to give them the “satisfyingness 
of success” that precludes restlessness or sensitiveness to pro- 
pagandic stimuli. 

The biological counterpart of this insusceptibility is sugges- 
tive enough to call to mind. If, in the case of an animal, a 
stimulus takes effect at all, if it finds sensitive tissue, if it breaks 
through the skin and into th(‘ flesh, there will be irritation, 
accumulation of excitation, and then spasms of reaction “dis- 
charging” energy and emotion. On tlw'. other baiid, if the senses 
are not susceptible to what is going on in the environment, there 
is no such thing as a stimulus. That is the failure-to-respond 
situation, biologically speaking. It is in the light of such a 
conception of a normally or satisfactorily functioning organism, 
individual, or community that any specific instance of failure- 
to-res])ond to propagandic innovation, must be interpreted. 

Interpretation ol General Passive and Active Opposition. — 

Resistance, or, passive opposition, has been roughly defined as 
inner adjustment for defense rather than overt thrust at the 
opponent; the latter has been called active opposition. Thus 
far, from the first mention of passive opposition on through the 
proposal of urge categories, many salient examples have been 
noted of intra-group adjustments for building up greater resist- 
ance. The apologetic revamping of one’s theological raison 
d'etre, the raising of a staff of educated leaders, the imita- 
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tion of the missionary’s technique for improving the lot of one’s 
own people in one’s own way, are a few of them. Obviously 
they are closely related to competitive devices employed in in- 
direct counter-attack; they in turn, closely related to recrimina- 
tion and verbal defense; and they in turn to violence, fanaticism, 
and legal prohibition. It is noteworthy that the former savor 
particularly of retreating and fear reactions; the latter of attack- 
ing and aiisered reactions. In a host of different ways, all these 
responses are aimed at keeping out of the power of the innovator 
and nmking one's own status secure — the resistance to accept- 
ing a lowered esteem is often very important. They are aimed 
at preventing the outsider from lessening the values of the in- 
siders by setting forth his own values as superior, and thus 
weakening their attachment to them. They are aimed at pre- 
venting the outsider from disorganizing them as individuals or 
as a group, from slowly undermining them, and then, when 
they are weakened, from getting them into his power. From 
their point of view . it is a struggle for partial control, for greater 
or less autonomy, even, where groups are concerned, for life 
and death as groups. 

Quite naturally, if the propagandist does not make demands 
upon the people among whom he settles, no such dire interpreta- 
tion is x)ut upon his purchasing land and supplies, his beneficen- 
ces, his stories and his oratory. He may not even be regarded as 
under the protection of foreign rifles and men-of-wai\ In the 
islands of the Pacific, in the villages and tribes of Asia and 
Africa, among the religious movements of India, the missionary 
is often allowed to go on with his work for weeks, months, and 
even years without serious molestation. Characteristically in- 
different, the native peoples do not oppose until they realize 
that the missionary’s success means eventually the surrender of 
certain inclusive aspects of their way of living, certain bases of 
their present organization and power. 

Here is the individual, opposing after years of toleration: — 
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. . .This lassie was one whom Kamabai had adopted 
her own. Her mother, .a Gujerathi widow, was living the life 
of a temple woman in Bombay (a ‘holy’ Hindu harlot). A 
• prominent Hindu reformer in Bombay, editor of a newspaper, 
sent the girl to Bamabai to save her from her mother’s fate. But 
when he heard that the gh‘ls were becoming Christians, he joined 
in the popular outcry, and incited her mother, vile as she \vas, 
to claim her daughter. He was only one of many who plainly 
showed that they would rather see Hindu girls become harlots 
than Christians. 

And here, the group also, oj>posing after prolonged tolera- 
tion: — 

After a few" 57ear’s work on Tanna Island and the gathering 
of quite a number of converts, oj^position cumulated throughout 
the island: 

“. . . .At length a fiendish x)lot was brought to light. It 
had been decided by the Heathen to attack us.” 

“. . . .We found that one of the instigators of this plot 
w^as lauhnam, a member of the Candidates’ Class, though 1 had 
long had doubts as to his sincerity. . . . 

. . .It was because they now realized fully how utterly 
opposed the Gospel was to their evil conduct, and tliat they 
must fight it to the death or yield to 

This social disorganization is what Coomaraswamy, the 
Chinese literati, and tJie Ja})anese leaders of the Kato type were 
talking about. 

Here is w"here the struggle develops into one for the existence of 
the status quo as a scheme for the satisfying of cogent needs. It has 
been so among individuals and in almost every community, one 
might say, though some few communities have been favorable 
from the first. 

The Moslem’s traditionalized technique of opposition, 
defense, propaganda (including ‘‘Methods and Interpretations 
Employed by Propagandists”), and more “Special Group At- 
titudes” toward other religions, discussed earlier in Chapters 
IV-VI, seem to be a deposit from an ancient and prolonged 
contest for standing, power, and control. Similarly, specialized 
attitudes of antagonism to Christianity found among religious 
and peoples more recently “awakened” by the exploitation 
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of Western economic, military, and religious agents — these, too, 
are plainly the result of the struggle for self-preservation and 
self-esteem in more recent times. 

With that rough perspective of the disapproving situation 
tentatively in mind, we turn to the bio-psycho-social process 
which envisages the situation in a more fundamental way. 
From this point of view, then, either the individual and group 
processes are operating satisfactorily, or they are not. Their 
equilibriums will be decidedly disturbed by a discrediting of the 
gr(uip’s name, a weakening of loyalty on the part of its members, 
a lapse or violation of its customs, disbelief in its doctrines — 
anything detracting from the group or lessening its hold upon its 
members.* Remember that whenever any innovation becomes 
an occasion for grou]) reactions, the condition with regard to 
the entire reach of ])rimary and secondary interests must be 
analyzed, if possible, before any final conclusion is warranted 
as to the cause of i)articular responses. From the standpoint 
of our own analysis, important cotisiderations are destruction of 
the protective technique which the group has provided against 
invisible (spirits) and visible forces, interference with group 
activities, and deprivation of any of the facilities the group has 
provided for the satisfactitm of the physical appetites and self- 
regard. 

If a given group is a subordinate one within a more inclusive 
national or racial group, where the appetite interest is satisfied 
without any aid from the subordinate group and where protec- 
tion from physical harm is assured by a separate civil or military 
organization, then the effects of disorganization will be corre- 
spondingly narrowed. In the case of a religious sect the effects 


♦Occasionally, diagnoses by promoters and rejectors, regardless of wheth- 
er they are accurate, seem implicitly to take this into consideration. For 
instance, Samuel G. Wilson says: 

*•. . . .The reasons for this [Moslem] awakening were partly religious, 
arising from regret for the low condition of the Faith; and partly political, from 
chagrin on account of the weakness and inferiority of Moliammedan peoples 
and determination to yield no further to the influence or pressure of Christian 
governments.” {Modern Movements Among Moslems^ 53.) 
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will usually concern to a major degree the protective technique 
mitigating uncertainty in relations with the unknown and in- 
visible world, and self regard in relation to the sect’s integrity, 
unity, prestige, and status. If the subordinate group is a family, 
community, or caste, the fundamental interests which the group 
organization serves, must be taken into account in each case; 
and any special secondary interests or peculiar development of 
the primary ones, must be watched for. Disintegration at these 
fundamental and special points means extinction of the group — 
and against any serious threat of that, the alive group will fight 
with all the protective devices it can marshall. 

This contention warrants further illustration. For, the 
fallacy of many discussions of causes or of professed causes of 
opposition, lies in the comparative neglect of the importance of 
this disorganization-or-disintegration-in*tlie-group-process. The 
possibility of that situation, however, should always be kept 
n mind. 

The new beliefs the doctrine of the fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man, was not objected to by the Hindu simply 
because, apart from its likeness to other ideas he held, it was in 
no way destructive of any of his group bonds or values: it merely 
added something to his self-esteem and doubtless other satisfac- 
tions, The new Bible, its teachers, and Habeeb its incipient 
disciple were hated, despised, and forcibly driven out of that 
little (Syrian community, on the other hand, because they gave 
allegiance to a new authority, thus putting aside, tacitly con- 
demning, and disrupting the religions organization of the town 
with its monopoly over the means of protection against dangers 
of the unknown world and with its enhancement of self-regard 
through status in the invisible world (not to speak of the self- 
feeling of the religious leaders expressed in maintaining their 
sense of power). 

When a Chinese becomes a Chrisian, the institutionalized 
worship of his ancestors is one of the things strictly prohibited. 
Now this honored custom is the aleatory ceremonial envisaging 
and symbolizing the core of the family, viz., family allegiance, 
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family continuity, family supremacy over the individual. The 
parents and relatives of the prospective convert to Christianity, 
therefore, see him lost from the fold and their entire family 
stronghold threatened in this new venture, and they will oppose 
it to the last. The almost inevitable mingling of self -feeling 
with urge toward group self-protection is seen here, as in the 
previous case: one’s children are psychologically a part of the 
self, and allowing them to escape from the grip of mores that 
actually guarantee their safety (from the standpoint of group 
mores and conduct norms), may be endangering one’s very 
self to pain, loss, and torture. 

The same function accrues in a different way to caste in 
India^ to allegiance to the Em'peror in Jajpan, and to ti'ibal or- 
ganization in Africa. 

For example, , . .The tribes of Africa are organised 
generally upon the basis of dcs})otic rule, ond among them there 
is found a prejudice^ against Christianity on the ground that it 
destroys the power and influence of the chiefs, that ’men who 
become Christians are rebels against their native superiors, and 
that it is impossible to live consistent Christian lives while main- 
taining the inherited connection with the native authorities.' 

Particularly is it impossible for customs or beliefs elaborate- 
ly woven into the general mores that ^provide group or social soli- 
darity, to be abandoned without weakening the whole structure. 

“To a girl in such a school [a missionary school] one of three 
things happens: either she is true to the ideals of the home, and 
so absolutely out of sympathy with her teachers; or she is con- 
verted and regards her parents as ignorant idolaters; or she pre- 
tends conversion for the sake of certain material advantages. 
Sometinies she is persuaded that both the religion of her parents 
and the new religion intended to replace it are alike superstitions. 
(With young men this happens oftener.) In neither case is she 
‘educated,’ in the sense of being given the freedom of her owui 
natural culture, the only true standpoint from which she can, in 
relation to a wdder world, educationally 'find herself.’ She is 
demoralised (‘unmannered’) and rendered less, not more fit to 
take her place in life amongst her own people.”^** 
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And those customs or beliefs that are central in the system of 
group or social control, either in themselves or by means of the 
aleatory element they employ, require a complete reorganization 
of control if they are weakened and lose their power. Security 
must be shifted to another type of control organization: (i) new 
protective technique must be devised as tools of the protective 
responses, arid (ii) new interests acquired to satisfy the other 
basic needs as they were satisfied before. 

On the one hand, thus, the weakening, shifting,' and re- 
organizing of individual life and of group or general social control, 
means that the self-protective urge is separated from the culture 
traits to which it was linked: confusion, excitement, and tension 
are felt; and the urge manifests itself in the direct innate expres- 
sion of fear, rage, and random forms of self-protection. 

This condition is seen in a mild way in the case of one African 
chieftidn who had already seen enough of the experiment with 
the fllien innovations to make him take back his promise to give 
a mission site “and a school where the cliildren might i)e taught 
the white man's book/’ gave Bishop Crowther these as his 
reasons: The people would get lazy and would not work. His 
son w'ould no more kneel before the elders, but would shake hands 
— which had been punishable by death! Again, he said that some 
natives who went to Liver] )ool and Portugiil “to know the book,’' 
had n(‘V(T returned. In short, “he had better wait after this 
generation of old men had passed, then tlu^ younger nuui can do 
wdrnt they like.”^^ 

Tlie more complex culture-sysUuns have shown the same 
thing: 

“Another and perhaps the greatest hindrance of all to the 
acceptance of Christianity, is its foreign origin. The Chinese 
arc proud of their long past, their mighty empire, their great 
sages and their colossal literature. They are ‘heirs of all the ages, 
foremcjst in the files of time.’ The acceptance of an alien creed 
would be a reflection on their sages and a confession of inferiority. 
‘It would also involve,’ as Dr. Arthur H. Smith says, ‘a complete 
break with the glorious past. For it is felt that if a part goes 
there can be no stopping the avalanche. Henct^ Confucianists, 
once full of mild ridicules for the assumptions of Christianity, 
have w'ithin more recent years been filled with wild alarm as 
they see foundations slipping which had been supposed to he for 
ever immovable.”^® 
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The inability of the group to ward off misfortune, or to alleviate 
uncertainty as to ill-luck, other-worldly punishment, etc., in 
the usual reliable ways is keenly felt by all those in the group 
who do not regard the traits of the innovating religion as 
technique sufficient to ])rotect them against such dangers. The 
unconverted father not having apprehended the new religion as 
a new type of control and of protective technique, thinks the 
son deluded, un-anchored on strange and treacherous seas. 
Japanese patriots, seeing no satisfactory means of control in 
Christianity’s operation, feel that their Empire would be 
disrupted by it. 

On the other hand, the weakening and shifting of group 
controls means that the matrices of self-respect, and to some 
extent, of self-expression, are broken into. Their former activi- 
ties, beliefs, and sentiments, or the culture traits and possessions 
embodying them — some of them, at least, — have been unlinked 
from the basic needs for expression and esteem. The unconverted 
father typifies this: he does not regard the new religion as a new 
means of adequate expression or adequate self-respect for him- 
self — though he may not at all so define his inner feelings to 
himself. The above excerpt upon China shows the same thing 
on a much larger scale. 

Now the crucial stage in the conflict between a group and 
the innovators, comes when the group is convinced that they 
are disorganizing it and intend to disrupt it, propagandizing 
with that aim and that result. When the Buddhists see that 
C'hristianity is committed to supplanting their religion, when 
the castes of India realize that they are being purposely 
undermined, when national groups see that their culture and 
social organization are marked for partisan renovation — then, 
all the functions performed by their group seem to be at stake, 
and the basic protective responses are acutely aroused. The 
centering of opposition upon this clear-cut issue r)f destroying 
the organization of a group, is so well illustrated in Coomar- 
aswamy’s Essays in National Idealism that we quote him at 
some length: 
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“In India any man may preach any doctrine even upon the 
temple doorstep. He may believe what he will, if only his prac* 
tice do not undermine the structure of organized society.” 

A most clear recognition of the true character of missionary 
activity, and a most determined resistance to its aims and me- 
thods are needed now. The author of ‘Holy Himalya’ writes: 
‘The true friends of India are those who would change its root 
ideas . . .the bogey of religious neutrality . . .will have to be 
laid to a considerable extent . . . else in the end we shall have 
to make the confession that wo, as a nation have no rational 
objects in India beyond commercialism and exploitation.* 

“It has been well said that the Nonconformist conscience 
is the greatest barrier to Indian freedom! 

“Tn a recent number of the School Guardian ^ the editor 
refers to the Church M issionary Socielt/s school at Sringar as 
follows: ‘1,400 boys — mostly Hindus and a large proportion 
of them of high caste — are being changed from superstitious, 
cowardly, idle, and untruthful beings into manly Christians.’ 

“As a commentary on these characteristic statements, 
and in illustration of the effects of the })olicy they re^flect, the 
following extract is given h(T(‘ from an article by Lala Har 
Dyal: 

“ ‘The missionary is the representative of a society, a polity, 
a social system, a religion and a code of morality which are to- 
tally different from our time-honoured customs and institutions, 
our sacred literature and traditions, our historical memories and 
associations. He wishes to give us a new name, a new place of 
worship, a new set of social laws. He has declared war to the 
knife against e^^rything Hindu. He hates all that we hold dear. 
Our religion is to him a foolish superstition; our customs are 
the relic of barbarism; our forefathers are to him black heathens 
condemned to burn in the fires of hell for ever. He wishes to 
destroy our society, history, and civilization. Our Shastras, 
Darsanas, and Vedas are for him so much waste paper. He 
regards them as monstrous machines devised by misguided 
priests to prepare millions for damnation in the next world. 
He condemns our manners, pooh-poohs our holy lore, laughs 
at oxir heroes and heroines and paints us as black as the devil to 
the whole civilized world. He is the great enemy of the Hindu 
people — the Principle of Anti -Hinduism Incarnate — the Havana 
of today who hates all that we cherish, despises all that we 
revere, all that we are ])repared to defend with our very 
lives. . . . 
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“ ‘He looks forward to the time when the Smritis shall be 
unknown to the descendants of present-day Hindus, and the 
Ram Lila shall have become a meaningless word in their ears. . . . 
He is the arch enemy who appears in many gixises, the great foe 
of whatever bears the name of Hindu, the over-watchful, ever- 
active, irreconcilable Destroyer of the work of the Rishis and 
Maha Rishis, of that marvel of moral, intellectual and civic 
achievement which is known as Hindu civilization. Let us 
labour under no delusions on this point. You may forget your 
own name; you may forget your mother. But do not for a 
moment forget the great, all-important, outstanding fact that the 
missionary is the most dreadful adversary you have to meet. . . 
the greatest enemy of dharma and Hindu national life in the 
})resent age.’ 

“In these words there may be exaggeration — they do not 
apply throughout to the work of every missionary; but there 
is nevertheless essential truth; and it is resistance in this spirit 
which missionaries must expect in the future, if they persist in 
their mistaken aims and methods.”^'* 

The poignancy of these protests against a group disorganiza- 
tion undermining the foundations of general security, comes 
from more than one bio-psychological need, to recapitulate. 
They are first of all protective responses aroused by fear of being 
weakened if not of being annihilated. They are also protests 
against deprivation of other fundamental satisfiers and re- 
assertion of other urges connected with them. The re-assertion 
of self -feeling is prominent. It shows that at least in the highly 
conscious and reflective sections of any people w^hose group 
organization is at stake, the self -sentiment seems always organiz- 
ed closely with the different interests meeting other needs of 
the group life. 

INTERPRETATION OF PROFESSED RESPONSES TO “MAGICO- 
RELiGious ASPECTS OF THE (ALIEN) MORES.” — We return now 
from these general comments to certain of the typical non- 
approving reactions we observed in Chapters V and VI. Space 
prevents going over them in detail to differentiate rational- 
ization from scientific explanation; to note verbal or ideational 
reactions, gestures, and non-overt affective responses; and to 
comment on interpretations of all of them in terms of the bio- 
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psychological or social process. It will suffice, we take it, if 
we examine specimens of non-approval situations to which atten- 
tion has been called. The “Magico-Religious Aspects of the 
Mores’* was one of the first factors mentioned as provoking 
rejection. Tt was a prominent issue. What, then, is the relation 
it bears to other verbal or ideational responses, overt gestures, 
and affective reactions? What is the dynamic or psychological 
setting of this issue in si)ecific cases? What is the functional 
significance of it in the bio-psychological process? 

The criticism of the propagandist’s religion and the raising 
of objections to missions on religious grounds, are responses 
attributed to peoples where religion is more or less differenti- 
ated as a specific aspect of the mores, not to ])rinntive peoples 
in religio-civil groups* In the self-sufficient culture group of 
“primitive” man, everybody is religious but nobody knows it, 
one might say : participation in public ceremonies is as obligatory 
upon every individual as doing one’s part toward defense in case 
of tribal war; and the private use of magico-religious rites is 
regarded as unquestionably efficacious if the proper conditions 
of rapport arc attained. The interloper and the alien propagan- 
dist are looked upon simply as men of different customs — that 
phrase implying customs with their magico-religious as well as 
their technological aspects. The acceptance or rejection of an 
outsider's religion alone and not of his customs in toto, does not 
occur to such peoples. Proselytism as known in the Occident is 
simply incomj)rehensible to them, as we have seen. 

It must be remembered also that this linkinf^ up of religious 
with other aspects of culture is frequently found in the “less 
cultured” sections of highly developed peoples as we indicate 
elsewhere. In the illustrative material given from Eastern 
peoples there have been many evidences of the assumption 
among Asiatics that accepting a foreign religion means accepting 
a whole foreign culture — altogether apart from and prior to 
evidences that Christianity’s more^ require specific alterations 
in many culture traits. 
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How this essentially primitive point of view functions in 
both approving and non-approving behavior toward Christian 
propaganda and how far it is overcome by contact with the 
propagandists, is a distinct problem worth investigation. Some- 
times, for example, a ]>rimitive African, a Dravidian, or a 
‘‘Kanaka” enters the foreign worship because he thinks it re- 
stores his health at a time when his own magical ])ractices are 
unable to do so. The question is, what com])lex of customs does 
such an individual think that he is accepting? Does he at once 
assume that whatever in the foreigner’s mores is different from 
his own custom, is linked to the alien religion- and therefore is 
to bo accej)ted? Tf so, a man similarly situated who rejects the 
“foreign worshi])” also assumes that in so doing he is rejecting 
a whole custom-matrix as well as the ceremonial part of it. 
Obviously w-e are concerned here with relevant actions, beliefs, 
and sentiments, with the psychological setting of the immediate 
reaction; and Ave requiie knowdedge of the cultural setting of 
non-(diristiaii (and hence, by direct transfer of into ip rotations, 
of alien-religious) ])raetiees restoring health. Aside from these 
more obscure but im})ortant matters, the ])rimary source of 
motivation in tliis particular case seems to bo the pressure of 
bodil^^ suffering— the ])rotectivc tendency. 

Among the more sophisticated members of the complex 
culture groups, in contrast to less so])histicated ones and primi- 
tive people, let us note Moslem and Hindu reactions before 
making any further suggestions toward analyses. Among 
both, religion, or at least certain features of religion, may bo 
discriminated at tluj' very first meeting with the foreign reli- 
gionists. Oftentimes, the Moslem easily conceives of difference 
in religion as over iigainst difference in other aspetds of one’s 
culture. He himself })roselytes. Along with this difference in 
the associational setting of propaganda w^hicli pci* sc might 
be favorable to the acceptance of an exotic religion, usually 
his self-regard is so bound up with Islam that to accept 
Christianity would be to abandon indispensable supjiorts to his 
self-regard. 
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The Edinburgh Report claims: “Mohammedans regard 
Christianity with contempt as an antiquated religion which 
Allah has set aside and replaced by Islam. Moreover, they are 
proud of the tradition of their splendid day of su])remacy in 
India and their claim to the dominion of the world.”-® 

It was referred to earlier that the Report also claims: 

“On the borderland between the moral and intellectual 
hindrances is the Moslem's pride in his own religion, in the Arabian 
language as the language* of heaven. As one of the intellectual 
hindrances, may be regarded his belief in the infallibility of the 
Koran, which is not only placed above the Gospel, but in com- 
parison with which even the Gospel does not count. 

Aside from other considerations, his protective resx)onses will be 
excited against interference with the present degree of satisfaction 
of this basic need, until some alternative means of self-regard is 
felt adequate. Of course religion’s primitive function of safe- 
guarding man from the aleatory element in life, has a large place 
in Islam; and to the extent that the Christian religion is not re- 
alized as equally iiowerful in its other-worldly and magical bene- 
fits, Christian prox)aganda will evoke ])rotective technique on 
that account also. Practical analysis of the cultui'al sotting or 
functioning of Islam well reveal other elements also. 

It is commonly re])orted that high caste Hindus and other 
Orientals are fundamentally tolerant. Some are, as we have 
seen in discussing “Connivance and Passive (.V)opej'ation” in 
Chapter I, section 5, and “Indifference” in Chapter IV, section 
I. To illustrate further, however: , 

Lahiri is reported to have said: 

“. . . .1 fear also that there is a spirit of hostility enter- 
tained ])y the Society [the Brahmo Samaj] against Christianity 
which is not creditable. Our desire should l)e to see truth tri- 
umph. Let the votaries of all religions ap[)eal to the reason 
of their fellow-creatures, and let him who has truth on his side 
prevail. 

Some accept Christianity as far as beliefs in Jesus’ conception 
of the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God is con- 
cerned, but will not join the Christian's ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion nor abandon the customs conflicting w ith Christian mores. 
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‘Opposition arises [in India], not in regard to doctrine, 
but in the relation of doctrine to life. The doctrine of the father- 
hood of (h)d and the brotherhood of man finds ready acceptance 
in the mind. It is only when the attemj^t is made to a])p]y that 
to practical living that real opposition arises. In the same 
way the conception of the oneness of God never arouses opj)osi- 
tioii: it is only when its acceptance involves the neglect of idol 
wor.ship that the opposition becomes pronounced' (B. Bucas).’'-^ 

Otliers, we are told, assent to more of the Ghristian theology. 

“The difficulties of Christianity to Christians are not dif- 
ficulties to the Hindu. He is perfectly familiar with the id('a that 
God can be triune; that God may reveal himself to man in liumblc 
form; that a })eing may be at once man and God, and both com- 
pletely; that the Divine man may be the true exemplar, though . 
separated from man by His wliole Divinity; and that sin may be 
wi])ed off by a supreme sacrifice. These are the ideas that 
the missionaries teach, and the majoiity of the Hindus would 
affirm that they were perfectly reasonable and in accordance 
with the general and Divinely originated scheme of things.’'-* 

In fact, they have no sectarian taboo nor immediate aversion to 
professing beliefs in Christian as well as other religions, all at 
one time. 

Among the majority of non-primitive groi]])s some of the 
norms or beliefs of innovating Christianity are subscribed to by 
many sub-groups or persons. On the surface thcio seems to 
be a tolerance among them quite inconsistent with opposition 
to Christian preaching. India is accustomed to new religious 
teachers, and Holderness asserts that any new religious teacher 
there can gain a hearing and a following."’"' Farquhar’s data 
from the last century is certainly confirmatory.* The same 
thing, more or less, is claimed for Japan and China, though the 
mystical element may be less prominent than in India. 

“Shintoism, Buddhism, and Confucianism are so blended 
in Jayran that the common people generally believe in all three 
religions without clearly distinguishing one from th(‘ other.’"-® 


*Take for instance his sketch of the rise of tlie Ahmad iyas of Qadian or 
any of a score of other sects. Op. cit., J 37- 147, etc. 
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^ . .The Tlcv. T. Takahashi, Pastor of Gifu Church, 

writes: ^The so-called Western forms do not present themselves 
as Western forms. Whilst recognizing that the Bible contains 
much that is similar in form to what is found here in the Par 
East, thc' fact that we have three religions with more or less 
differeiit forms of expression prepares us to expect and acct])t 
what may be thought peculiar in the Gliristian ndigion.’ 

Qualifying this assertion in part, is the position of num like 
Dr. J. Takagi presented in an aritele on “The Future of Chris- 
tianity in Ja[)un’' in KaliaktiHha (“Pioneer”). He takes a strong 
stand against theological and (;ereinonial as])ects of ThristiaFiity, 
just as Uehimura and oihers do against all institutional as])ects 
of it.“'' 

When, then, does tlu^ religious aspect of tlic mores constitute 
an occasion for opposition among, let us say, educated Japanese 
or Ingh-easte Indians? Our hypothesis as to the essential nature 
of the inrlividiial and group ])rocosses wg)ul(l suggest an opposing 
response wdien the rc'^ults of propaganda endanger the ])resent 
satisfaction of eerrain l)io-])sycho]ogical urges, or, endanger the 
(iircinnsta-nees, ])ossessions, customs, sentinumts, or beliefs, 
functioning as satisfiers —either one or all taken as a wdiole. 
That is a n importajit p?*oblcm on which cone rote data must 
be examined and freslily gathered, from our point of view. 

Ill the meantiiiK'. tliorc are two suggestive positions, one 
missionary and native Christian, and the other anti-missionary, 
which seem to tlirow light on the problem. Tiio first is involved 
in th<' expericMiee of a growing niimbei' of diristian leaders snj)- 
poiJing or engaging in the Christian ])ropaganda, rc])resented 
in Mr. Bernard Liu*as’ books and in morc^ liberal statements. 
They claim — to j)araj)braso a statement by one (>f the moi'e liber- 
al — that Christianity is a s])irit of understanding, eonsiderate- 
iioss, and readiness to aid, as found in Jesus’ life; is an attitude 
tow^ard life and humanity, on the one hand, and toward the uni- 
verse as guarantee of that attitude, on the other; is not certain 
fixed forms of custom, code, belief, rite, and organization. When 
Ohristianity is aetuallj^ re])resented to liigli class Hindus as any- 
thing like this, Lucas claims, it docs not stir up Oi)position. In 
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all non-Christian lands the medical missionary work, acknowl- 
edged as representing the very genius of Cliristianity and of the 
founder of Christianity, is always welcome, still others assert, 
and is the supreme testimony to tlie non-(.^hristian of the 
disinterested and i}uro re])i‘esentation of j*eal diristiauity. The 
same is true of other non-ecclesiastical, non-theological types 
of evangelism.* 

The ‘‘anti-missionaiy" jmsition is well represented by tlie 
writings of Mr. Ananda (^oomarasw^amv, one of tlie most noted 
of the non-(diristian nationalists defending the culture of the 
East. He exhibits an attitude typical of the more restrained 
position wdiich advocates tolerance in some eases and opposition 
in others. Against the non-ecclesiasti(*al evangelism-of-the- 
(^hristiaii-s})irit he has no word of ])ro1est.'[' 

. . .|Mak'; conversion 18.] ‘I told my friend Oud. .Iosuk was a 
great <juru like Sankaracliarya or J3oddlia. . . .While i lieca.ue an luliniror 
of Jesus and his ethical teachings, 1 was still a stauiK'h Ilindn.’ ” { Annett, li t). 

Accordnio: to Timothy Richard of China, tlai ablest hterarv man in Sliansi 
Province in ISSO whi^ii told by liiiu that tlie fioint was not contoi'mmg to eore- 
monies Imt “whetlier you are willing to promote the Kingdom i>l Cod on earth, 
and help upliit vour fellow -men,” said, “All! 1 am with you tliero.” (Riolmrd, 
106 .) 

Under the caption “(!an Japan bo Christianized?” Zninoto, a Jupaiio'-o 
editor, dcchiT’es that if Christianity will only lie tolerant, it may sharij with 
Hudtlhlsm the moulding ol Japan. (Kawakami, cliaji. xiii, rcprinteri from 
Herald of Aaia- ot October, ]t)2().) 

f*‘Aiiy mail may projibesy; the African fotish-woi’shippcr has a right to 
speak if lie feels a call to witness to tlie truth within him. He lias no right to 
eorn]ila.in ji lie is not heard. So with tho CJiristian; he may ask, as a Salvationist 
is said to have done, ‘Friend, liow' is your soul?’; hut if lie ri-ee'vt^s tho answei*, 
*Thank ye, pretty v/cJk Sir, Jiow' is yours?’ I’e eaipiot 1 k‘ suipnsed, and ouglit 
not to he shocked. Still less ought- ho to jiroeeeil hy forci*, Miejal iufJuom*o, or 
hribory to coerce tlio answerer's convictions; lf‘as1 of all bv n'snlious means 
to iindermiuo Ins children’s faith in himself and liis hehel. Sucli consulora- 
tions do not weigh vviHi the ("hristian missionary. 

“J’lie Hindu and tlie /inssionaiy con(;e])tions of toleration are poles apart. 
Tlio missionary is litait upon destroy nig lieatlieudom; tliere probalJy could not 
bo found a Hindu desirous of destroying Cliristianily.” (Cooiriaraswamy, 1 Jl.) 

“It is a debated question wliether there has ever lioen serious rtiligioiis per 
sedition in India; it is certain tlait R lia.s lieon the regular jiraeliee of HuddhisI, 
Hindu and some Muliaiimiadan rulers, not niemly to tolerate, lint to sujipert 
all sects alike. Such tole-aiico the missionary uses to spread iiis ow n mtoleiMiice. 
His aim is to win souls tor Christ; and for him no other duty, principle or right 
can be allow^ed to interfere wdth liis effort to ae,eompUsh this end.” ( Jhid., II>6). 

“ Is there to bo no sal vation then for tho Christian missionarv.iio pla(;o found 
for him in our ideal? Not quite so, jierhaps. No church or se(*t can pnisumo to 
say tliat its presentation of Divinity to man is complete oi' perfect. . . . 

“. . . .bet thorn in tJiis spirit help ns both to restore, a!»d to build upon 
tho religious ideals of tlio past, not to destroy them; and, so coming, they wall 
not lack a widcome from a people so serious and so religious as the people of 
India.” {Ibid,, 157.) 
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His contentions are apparently motivated by one or two consider- 
ations. He seems to be one of a people amongst whom dif- 
ferent religions groups get along together only by observing 
certain customs of mutual sufferance and competition. To such 
the Christian missionary body is an outside group; moreover, 
it intrudes among the other groups and at the same time refuses 
to abide by the customs regulating their mutual relations. Thus, 
instead of becoming one more group under an orderly tolerant 
regime (when it is such), the Christian group seeks to undermine 
the entire ro.Lnme as well as the sej)arate groups within it. Fur- 
thermore, wljat these grou2)s regard as the very core of their 
pride and lieritage is im2>ugned and cast aside. The opposition 
here is evidently toward the threatening of whatever funda- 
mental inUu’ests are provided by the existence and the technique 
of the nou-C 1 iristian groups, and of the customs regulating their 
relations. Along sucli lines, at least, inter jnetati on of o2)j)osi- 
tion by the ordinarily tolerant Asiatic scorns valid. And these, 
with the contentions of the few liberal missionaries and native 
Christians. 2)rovide a distinct clue toward interpreting reactions 
to the “Magico-Heiigious Aspects of the (Alien) Mores.” 

This suggestion carries with it no denial of the fact that 
specific elements in (Christianity may be extraneous to the inter- 
ests of non-Christians and therefore incapable of arousing any 
response but rejection: the bio-j)sychological needs of the non- 
(Christian group may be met by oth^r ‘"forms,” other beliefs, 
other behavior than that called for by Christianity. 

“Th.r^‘(» years ago a Japanese Christian gave, in Tokyo, 
an addiess oji ‘Cliiistianity and Modern Ja])anese Thought.’ 
He said that the form of Christian truth most easily assimilated 
by pres('nt-(lay Japanese thinkers is the moral and social code 
of Christianity. They will readily understand if you say that 
God is Crea tor, or that heaven is order; but a God with ^personality 
is an idea hard for them to grasp. . . 

(Neither here nor anywhere in this study, of course, are we mak- 
ing social-ethical comparisons, or, judgments as to the compara- 
tive value of different social -ethical norms. We are merely 
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attempting the preliminary work of explanatory description.) 
The whole field of the conflicting mores discussed in Chapter 
V under '‘Difference in Mores/' is involved here. 

A patent, and at the same time most illuminating, fact 
about the religious and other aspects of differing mores consider- 
ed there under the “Plausible Reasons for Rejection,” is that 
reactions may be patently antithetical or* contradictory on many 
points. At one time “Sheer Alien-ness” is objected to; at an- 
other time it is not. At one time, the fact that C/hristians come 
with a different “magico-roligious” system is objected to; at 
another, it is not. The same is true of “Specific Mores,” even of 
hygienic-economic changes and of specific beliefs. The Chris- 
tian doctrine of God may rejiel some polythcasts and attract 
others. All de/pends upon the cultural settiiKj of the relevant 
non- Christian practice, upon the si(pj>osed ra'tnifications of the 
immediate innovation, upon the actual consequences of it. 

“In those days [in the seveiiti(*s an(J (‘ightiesj, to bo a Chris- 
tian was to incur much more odium than is inciuTod by a pro- 
nounced atheist in England, for when you ha\(‘ gotten rid of 
nine hundred and ninety- nine gods out of a thousand, tlie re- 
maining one brings you very m^ar to at lieisin 

“The writer once asked a e-ircle of Korcvin Christians what 
it was in the Christian religion that had first laid hold on them, 
and was answered by a thoughtful leader, Tts teaching of 
one God’; and all ])resent at once assented to this as a primary 
attractk'ii. It had come as tin* b( st of lU'ws to tliem that instead 
of th(^ ten thousand spirits wdiom they Jiad b(‘en seelcing to con- 
ciliate, they had to do with o«ie Most High Lord of lieaven 
and earth. 

It is an interpretation in terms of fnm'iioninq individual or group 
interests that must be used to explain tlie anomaly of such 
apparent contradiction. 

And even where reactions of both non-Cdiristian polytheists 
and monotheists appear to be similar on a specific j^oint, this 
likeness also may prove superficial u])on adequate analysis: 
The opposition of those “Animists” who say that they canno 
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become such atheists as to give up all but one God (the triune- 
ness of God is not emphasized by missionaries among them, 
apparently!) is due in part to the feelings of magico-religious 
security and certainty, and possibly jnosperity and community 
standing, which would be sacrificed by giving up the multitude 
of gods. Undoubtedly religious i)ractices of magical manipula- 
tion and worship bound up .with the belief, represent those con- 
servative fe{'lings. But more accurate and complete data will 
be necessary before the motivation of their antagonism can be 
dissented further. The op})osition of Mohammedans to the 
Triune God of orthodox ('hristianity on the contrary, is very 
likely due, not, first of all, to fear that they would lose anything 
in becoming unfaithful to the Holy Prophet, but rather to the 
feeling that concessions of any kind to a Christian are unworthy 
of a follower of Allah and the great Mohammed. There seems 
to be no question but that self-esteem is central in this historic 
attitude, organized i)rol)ably with instinctive attemi>t-at-mastery, 
jealousy, and other expressive tendencies. Of course, the 
aleatory protective responses may be called into play, just as 
in the case of the more primitive religions. 

These suggestions toward ferreting out the cultural sotting, 
the psychological setting, the whole dynamic bio-psychological 
setting, if you will, of the religious aspects of Christian propa- 
ganda have been accompanied by only sufficient illustration to 
make them clear. Those who go through the volume for relevant 
cases, will probably see much more significance in these sugges- 
tions, for they have grown out of that material. At best, com- 
prehensive accurate accounts of gestures, speech, and emotion 
which have functional relations with a specific res])onse, are 
rare. The next section concentrates on these relations in and 
of themselves in the case of vested interests. 

INTEEI’RETATION OF THE DYNAMIC SETTING OF VESTED 
INTERESTS. — The influence of “Professional Guardianship and 
Other Vested Interests’" (Chapter VI, section 4) in bringing 
about non-approving responses, is one of the most important 
factors to be reckoned with because of its relative secrecy, often 
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intentional, among certain kinds of groups. Frequently, among 
more advanced peoples, one of the conditions of its influence is 
the hiding, screening, or camouflaging of the mechanism for 
maintaining that influence. Where the mechanism for acquiring 
or retaining influence can be designated as “patriotic,” “for the 
group’s good,” or “demanded by (the group’s) moral principles,” 
that is usually done because it gets the rank and file of the group 
behind it. For a priest to claim that the levied contribution 
which supports him and his confreres first of all, is a “gift to 
our God”; for him to claim that opposition to an innovating sect 
that would inevitably dislodge him is “a service to our god” — 
such maneuvering may be consciously devised with the intent 
of maintaining his own position, but it is likely to be conformity 
with a technique traditionalized by long practice and applied 
merely with a sense of its necessity for the position of himself 
and the entire group together. Both jjossibilities should be in 
mind in any analysis. They are familiar in all restricted groups. 
But when tlie leaders of Nipponese, Islamic, or Western groups 
maintain press censorship, allow only partial news to circulate, 
and manipulate moral or group shibboleths in order to swing 
the common people into line with their military, diplomatic, 
social, or religious policy, we see the extreme to which warden- 
ship and vested interests go, if they can once secure the requisite 
j)ower. And this use of coercitive i)owers is only one of the ways 
in which leaders influence the rank and file of a group. 

The dynamic setting involved in division of labor (“speciali- 
zation of function,” group leadership, etc.) must be so laid bare 
in every group that it allows one to understand how specific 
interests, how beliefs and sentiments, are manipulated in that 
group. The best sort of instances to examine are those where 
the individuals or groups concerned fear neither opposition nor 
influential criticism and act as directly as they feel inclined. 
A case in point is found in the Memoirs of the Life of Artemi. 
It makes fairly clear the psychological setting of self -protective 
responses on the part of the priest class in a certain non- 
Protestant community. 
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The long tale of persecution begins in a widowed mother’s 
aspirations: 

. .my mother, notwithstanding all the difficulties 
thrown in the way, not only by her poverty but also by her 
wealthy and unfeeling neighbors, contrived to give me the best 
possible education; that is to sa}', T learned to read and write 
. . . .fier desire was fulfilled; I learned all that was requisite, 
and in September 1786, I went to the church to evening service, 
and read, for the first time, the Psalms prescribed for the occa- 
sion by our ritual. 

“The malicioiis envy of the starch ines (elders, chiefs) who 
wore present, and whose children, unable to read, were employed 
in agricultural and domestic occu])ations, instantly burst forth. 
Without waiting till I had finished, — ‘Why,’ cried they to 
the priest, ‘doest thoii allow this beggar- brat to read here? 
he will not do what our children do: give hin\ a sound thrashing 
and send him about his business.’ The feebleminded priest, 
in his solicitude to please them, forgot the dignity of his office 
and the sanctity of the place, and stepping up to me, gave, me 
a violent slap on* the face, and drove me from the altar. My 
mother, overwhelmed by this behavior of the priest, sunk sense- 
less to the ground; she too was beaten, turned out of the church 
by command of the starchines^ and driven home. No sooner was 
this riotuos service over, than the starchines ordered the desatnik 
to keep a vigilant eye on me, and not allow me a moment’s 
leisure, that I might not occupy myself with anything but the 
usual labors. . . .” [Long and systematic persecution of the 
aspiring family is now related.]®® 

The whole of the narrative shows a situation which gives evidence 
that the interpretation of motives actuating the local leaders in 
the Armenian village, is correct. It is the sort of record which 
should be sought for interpreting the behavior of vested interests 
generally. In this case it is evident that if we had the priests’ 
account of Artemi’s actions and did not have records of the long 
sequences of behavior of both the priests’ representatives and the 
humble family, the psychological setting would be most difficult 
to reassemble. 

In some regions it may be that the cultural setting of a 
certain class of people is sufficiently well-defined as a, result of 
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a great mass of concrete data, that we can immediately interpret 
protective and self -regarding tendencies in their responses. 
Certain primitive tribes and even Hinduism seem to afford cases 
in point. 

For instance, in discussing characteristics of the latter a 
well-informed Census Commissioner of India asserts: 

. .Every Hindu must acknowledge the Brahman's 
superiority and his omnipotence in spiritual and social matters. 

“On the .'^oeial side, a man to be a Hindu must be a member 
of a recognized Hindu caste. . . . 

“One other criterion may bo considered as absolutely nec- 
essary — that the cow is, if not worshipped, then venerated, and, 
at the very least, not killed. 

If this opinion is in any way correct, it is apparent that under 
a Hindu regime, the specialization-of -labor and leadership aspect 
of group organization is worth careful attention in the analysis 
of Hindu group reactions. If Brahmans do not employ secrecy 
nor deliberately disguise their reasons for non-approval of 
Christianity, it is still necessary to analyze their situations, 
their needs and interests, in the light of their reactions, for all 
lie in the obscure realm of unreflective custom and habit. 

When we attempt analysis of the dynamic setting of leader- 
ship and vested interests, moreover, we face the fact that differ- 
ent urges may dominate the maintenance of position, than those 
which dominate the original attainment of position. It is pro- 
bable that in the original securing of any economic, political, 
or religious position, the generalized expressive tendency, or, 
interest in activity, with certain habits of comprehension, skill; 
and dispatch, have been operative. It is possible that the acquisi- 
tive urge, a particularized attempt-at-mastery or will-to-power, 
and an unusual degree of self-feeling, may have operated. 
However, in the maintenance of such a position after it has been 
acquired, or, in fact, in the maintenance of inherited social 
position, a dominant source of motivation doubtless lies in those 
forms of self-regard which require attention-getting, the satisfy- 
ingness of recognition or admiration, in short, of group approval 
and social esteem. Moreover, if vested interests see threatening 
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influences on the horizon, fear and anger are brought into play — 
(fear of the loss of those interests guaranteed by their position, 
fear of the debacle of popular esteem and possibly of the dislodg- 
ment of their possessions, and anger at the threatening forces 
augmented by a specialized envious and jealous behavior) — ; 
there may be a reawakening of any specialized will-to>power 
tendency which has developed. All are dependent, of course, 
upon the degree in which those instinctive tendencies have been 
habitually evoked and organized into complexes or are now sti- 
mulated to direct expression. These assumptions must be tested 
and other motives looked for in any adequate analysis. Some- 
times individual members of a group and their various interests 
have become an intimate part of the leader’s self, especially in 
the case of the parent, teacher, preacher, or paternalistic leader; 
thereafter we have the operation of primary group approval, a 
social-intimacy aspect of self-regard to be further illustrated later. 
For the present purpose it is enough to draw attention to the 
fact that usually the various motives of maintaining entrenched 
influence and power may be tentatively grouped together under 
a struggle for the preservation of power and self-regard; and that 
this in turn functions as a dominant factor in an mclusive and 
complex interest within the specific interests -meeting-needs 
process.* 

Concluding Comments. — ^This brief critique of non-approval 
from the standpoint of dynamic settings which involve certain 
fundamental needs of the group, ihay leave the reader a little 
dissatisfied. In the first place, it seems somewhat restricted 
and perhaps mechanical to limit the needs and interests continual- 
ly to four or five primary sets and a few specializations of them; 
and it may seem inconsistent with our references to secondary 
interests. 

Moreover, in certain cases such as that of another religion’s 
objections, we sense rivalry and jealousy and other specialized 

*S6e the writer’s discussion of “The Christian Propagandist and the God- 
conception” in a further volume. See also such analyses of aspects of vested 
interests as Small, 234, and Cooley, (B), 186, 
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tendencies, pr combinations of them, not yet taken into 
account,* which seem distinct enough to require a specific 
category, doubtless as some further expansion of the expressive 
and self-regarding tendencies. 

This is frankly acknowledged. Additional needs and inter* 
ests and more explicit definitions should certainly be added. 
(And in Chapters IX and X, explanations are carried a step or 
two further in tins direction, in applying our point of view to 
approving responses.) All we have attempted to give thus far 
is a general introductory discussion of approaches to the analysis 
and interpretation of non-approving behavior. We realize that 
there are probably many subtle and usually unmentioned factors 
in a non-approving situation. There are such factors — un- 
analized in the foregoing — as resentment at an alien’s putting 
himself up to declaim against their faults, at his making them 
objects of his pity, at his utilizing beneficent baits to draw their 
children under his influence, and in general at his imjdying the 
failure and insufficiency of their most sacred heritage. Again, 
the significance of arousing certain individuals and groups to 
self-consciousness on many aspects of their life, is a phase of 
non-approving reactions not to be under-rated. We might gO' 
further into the conditions of group vitality with the statisti- 
cians on disease and mortality, of group pride with William 
Robertson Smith,*’' and of group will-to-power with recent 
writers on the war psychoses. Especially enticing in the study 
of group antagonism and counter-self-assertion are certain 
psychoanalytic inferences regarding group phenomena.^® 

However, in offering both a new scheme of group analysis 
and its application, and both in a very limited space, the author 
does not wish to wander too far from his main purpose. That 

♦Jealousy, for example, has appeared particularly in the wake of the 
missionary’s success with the pariahs and outcastes of India. Their work of 
social betterment, which is combined with evangelism, has been widely ack- 
nowledged by Hindus. (E.g., TV. M* O., Ill, 366.) And for the first time, it 
seems, Hindu organizations are bestirring themselves to reach these classes for 
Hinduism; and that, out of the competitive or jealous spirit. 

See paragragh on rivalry and reinforcement in a footnote of Appendix IT^ 
section 2. 
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is, firstf establishing the necessity for an inductive gneihod on the 
basis of group and individual processes fairly well assumed in 
modern thought while at the same time bearing in mind the in- 
completeness of our knowledge of the vital processes of life and 
society, and second^ suggesting initial approaches, problems, 
and difficulties to be considered. That we have attempted to 
do in offering suggestions toward the interpretation of non- 
approval. And while localized studies will utilize further 
categories from bio-and psycho-sociology to handle their more 
detailed datfi, they will inevitably go beyond such categories in 
their materials and may do so in their analysis. 
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CHAPTER IX 

ANALYSIS OP FAVORABLE REACTIONS IN TERMS 
OP MOTIVATION 

(Analysis of the More Permanent Responses of Approving Behavior: 

Suggestions for Immediate Interpretation from the 
Bio-psyohological Viewpoint.) 

Under the discussion of ‘‘How Non-Christians React to 
Missions” in Chapter I, “Connivance and Passive Cooperation” 
was used to characterize behavior of an approving yet aloof 
nature toward the group organization of the alien propagandists 
— behavior of passive receptivity. A mystical Oriental who 
views his religion with philosophic temper or an enterprising 
Japanese administrator who sees his people can make capital 
of missionary education without lessening their loyalty to the 
Emperor, may approve and even cooperate, but he will not 
join the church group. Social reformers of India may heartily 
approve of Protestant missionary campaigns against the mar- 
riage of children and carry on a similar campaign in their own 
sects, yet may not identify themselves as good Hindus with the 
missionary’s central piece of work. Religious reformers may take 
over the propagandist’s ethic and his Jesus yet may organize 
or join a new sect, a Brahmo Somaj, let us say. 

Strictly speaking these people respond approvingly, to the 
degree in which they countenance and passively cooperate, and 
non-approvingly to the degree in which they stand aloof from 
the Christian church groups. Both attitudes are almost inevi- 
tably combined in any case of passive receptivity. The specific 
occasions and causes of any one of these responses should there- 
fore be treated both under the preceding discussion and under 
the following discussion, — viz., that of receptive responses. 

There may be simply an awareness of the innovator, an 
evaluation of his efforts, and a slight attitude of both approval 
and non-approval. There may also be a somewhat protective 
intra-group adjustment, an appropriation of technique and con* 
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tent from the new elements introduced into its environment 
by the propagandic forces. If the adju|tment is a satisfactory 
one made by a well integrated group, it may prevent further 
innovation of any disintegrating sort. This is the intent of cer- 
tain reform movements in Hinduism and Mohammedanism, 
The groups attach their traditional disapproving definitions, 
tags, and group sentiments to the importations, for instance, 
and these act as barriers of sentiment, creed and rule against 
further transfer. They put off the probabilities or possibilities 
of future disorganization. 

“Receptivity” was used under the “Salient Forms of 
Response” (subtitle of Chapter I), to include all approaching, 
seeking responses. In the discussion of “The Influence of the 
Native Group” (Chapter IT), it was found that compact groups 
such as high-cast Hindus or Moslems usually resist propaganda, 
and that either immigration or isolation among one’s own people 
were often necessary to get out from under this cohesive retain- 
ing influence. Such an attentuation, loosening, or breaking of 
group bonds in a Hindu’s individual career, or such a condition 
of loosened or weak organization and of low prestige in a group’s 
career, was found to provide fertile soil for the propagandist’s 
seed. It facilitated reaction with approving, apj^roaching, or 
seeking responses. 

In the further analysis of these receptive responses, it is 
now evident that we do not need to follow the long procedure 
through which we arrived at our final method of analysing the 
avoiding, disapproving, antagonistic attitudes of the indifferent, 
and of the passive and aggressive opponents. There, we were 
dealing for the first time with ultra-partisan explanation — 
issues raised and reasons given to account for the underlying 
non-approving attitudes of subject or group. The weaknesses 
of that more obvious method of dealing with them, became 
evident, and made necessary the selection of some such method 
as the one ultimately adopted. 

There are, to be sure, 'professed causes here^ also. These are 
sometimes described by the subject concerned, or, more likely 
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perhaps, by the propagandist who is telling his home constituency 
how he has secured a hold upon non-Christians. Even then, 
they are not usually hot issues, and seldom questions or problems 
or reasons thrown off of a heightened emotional conflict. If 
a non-Christian wants the missionary’s education, he just goes 
to his school and pays his fees; or if he comes to join the Christian 
Church, he says he has now become a Christian. In other words 
the screen or camouflage is not so serious. Still, it may be more 
subtle, and that fact will call for close study at times. 

Now the method ultimately adopted to account for non- 
approving responses, was based on a scheme of individual and 
group analysis (as presented in Appendix II, section 2). 
This scheme seemed to suffice in the initiation of a method of 
handling the data. Group reactions figured much more largely 
in the data examined than individual reactions. Group organi- 
zation had already been found to be a prolific source of opposi- 
tion, in an examination of the effect it had upon the form of the 
response. In proceeding further we shall utilize the analysis 
of the individual and group process-situation thus far made in 
terms of urges, expanding or amplifying it as required by the data. 
We shall not delay, therefore, with any general introductory 
statement about recef)tivity as a general response-category or 
about its various forms.* 


*It is assumed that the forms and incentives of acceptance vary with 
different decades or centuries, with different localities and peoples, and with 
different classes and groups in the same people. 

For a historical perspective here, as in the array of non-approving reactions, 
church history may be profitably employed. For illustration Adolph Harnack’s 
statement summarizing conversion motives in the early Church is sufficient; 

. . .The Old Testament and the new literature of Christianity, healing 
and redemption, gnosis and apologetic, myth and sacrament, the conquest of 
demons, forms of social organization and charity— all these played their part 
in the mission preaching and helped to render it impressive and convincing,*’ 
Again; ‘Mn countless instances, it was but one ray of light that wrought 
the change. One person would be brought over by means of the Old Testament, 
another by the exorcising of demons, a third by the purity of Christian life; 
others, again, by the monotheism of Christianity, or by the prospect which it 
held out of immortality, or by the prohindity of its speculations, or by the social 
standing which it conferred.” HamacJc, (1904 ed.) 104, 106. 

For a contemporary perspective, the Report itself suffices; 

**. . . .It makes a great deal of difference whetlier the people are ignorant 
and superstitious tribes in the heart of Africa or whether they constitute the 
highly civilized inhabitants of the more enlightened parts of the Orient, who 
may in addition have availed themselves of Western education. The former 
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1. FAVORABLE REACTIONS IN ORDER TO SECURE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL ADVANTAGES 
(The Primary Life-Urges in Economic and Social Interests) 

In the presence of another culture-group more r^ueces<rful 
in some ways and equipped with different means of meeting 
its primary life-needs, African or Indian is likely to appropriate 
what he can of its ])roducts, its technique, and its prestige. This 
is a common-place. Tlic missionary church is such a group, 
and a priori there is no reason to regard it as an exception to 
the princiy^le. Let us recognize this at the very start for there 
is need of claiity upon tlie ap])licability of this general category. 
Sophisticated morahzei-s in religious movements have talked 
so mucli about ideals and truths, and about instruction and 
preaching as motivating factoi-s almost separate from the material 
facts of life, that the moie elemental motives have oftem been 
obscured. Ycit t])e data we have seen indicates tliat. hpcjinaimf 
with the most primitive men, on up to quite cultured peoples, 
econxymic and social ambition may he credited ivitli at least initiating 
a great deal of the favorable atiitude toward the projutgandists, 
found among non- Christians. 

Among the Primitive-Minded.—To tlio less cumijdex non- 
Christian groups, the pj*o])agandist comes with inatciials and 
culture associated with the ])rospe]*ity and j)OW(‘r of tlie Wc^stern 
nations. The representative of more powerful peo])les, he a]>pears 
as a strange being through the halo of an elusive and exaggerated 
attractiveness. He comes with 

Says CVow’ther, ‘ As far as I know, there is no place in Africa, 
uncontaminated with European slave deak‘rs, which Euroy)eans 
have \isited witli the intention of doing good, where such an 
event has not been liailed as the most ausyiicious in the annals 
of the country. Ev'ery chief considers himself highly honoured 
to have white m('n for his friends.”- 

will not require as large and complex a missionary staff as tlie latter. There 
are some races wliich have shown a sinsjular readiness to accept tlio Clospel, 
such as the people of Uganda, Korea, and some of the islands of the I^acific. 
... .A comparatively small number of avoU- qualified missionaries, if properly 
related to each otiier, can in the midst of such a yiopulatioii kindle into flame 
a whole countryside. But even here the need soon develops fur stroiipj centres 
in order to consolidate the results and build up a powerful and abiding Church.” 
W.M.C., I, 202. 
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“When the Battaks see any product of edacath>u that evokes 
their wonder they exclaim: ‘Wc Battaks arc still buffaloes/ 

. .One of the school teachers has said ]at(-ly that wheji 
we first came to this station [in Hawaii] she was afraid to come 
and visit us because she thought we were tlie gods. , . 

In Formosa, "'the Presbyterian Chuivli of Japan is engaged 
in direct mission w<)rk in Taipch, Kiiuug, iind Tainan, and 
w^hilst doing efficient work thc^mselves arc* (;oo])fTa.ling cordially 
with the other missions labouring in the same fields. Thus the 
prestige of the dominant race is given to Phi’i >tiauity in the eyes 
of the heathen. 

Yet to the eyes of those who thus greet him he is usually 
regarded as a means to very practical ends, 

‘“Even in the most ]>rimitiv(^ pionca'r mission, th*' missionary, 
whethei’ he will or not, appears to the heatirm as a re])r‘?sent(i- 
five of a ciiltim^ and education at which they gaze v;ith astonisli- 
ment, as though it has come from another world. I>y his tools 
and instruments, by his knowledge and skill, he iijipresses them 
as a iiighcr being. The iiiterest of all eentrvs on die wonderful 
man who is (he talk of the eouutrvside for jnil<'s :M\)und. Tlic 
feuds and oonti’o\ ersies of tlie tribes arc 'orou'jht ]>eforf^ him to 
be settled by his wisdom. H(* is expected to cure every kind of 
disease and infirmity, to have a woi'd of counsel for all, and to 
brin.g about a geiuu'al im])roveinent in the land. This liigh 
esteem gives importance to his words. . . 

“Crowther had always been suecessfid in winning the con- 
fidence of these native potentates. He always mad(‘ a point of 
imprcvssiug u])on them that the visit of the Cliristian missionary 
was not Avith Avarlike i.ntent, or from any desire to forcibly ap- 
])ropriate territewy, but simply to teac*li them the truths of Chris- 
tianity, and to (mcf)urage them, for their oAvn advantage, to 
engagf' in trading rehitions Asdth tln^ Avorld outside.” [An instance 
folloAvs, in some detail.]^ 

Orowther, before a noted king: — “T introduced mystdf to 
him as a mallam sent by the great inallams from the white man's 
country to see the state of the heathen population and to know the 
mind of the rulers, whether Ave might teach Ihc^ peof^le the religion 
of Anasara and at the same time introcbiee trad(‘, among them. 
To this he at once gave a full consent, saying that it was all one — 
we might teach them, and that he Avonld give us a place for a 
station at Kabba on their return after the rains. He also gave 
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free consent to trade in all parts of the river, with his protection 
as far as his influence extended. He then entertained us. . . 

They may not at first differentiate more than superficially 
between the various possible results which they think may 
accrue to them through the foreigner’s religion, Book, or customs,, 
nor telt, except by the most external and misleading signs, which 
parts of the exotic custom are best suited to bring about 
those results — but they clamor for a share in them as they see 
them. 


“The evangelizing of a district in Sumatra usually begins 
with the heath(‘n l)uil(ling a school and asking a teacher for them- 
selves and their children. That mostly happens not from any 
desire for salvation, at least where the ‘petitioners are as yet 
ignorant of the ( ontents of the new message. In many cases it 
is simply a desire for education which they think valuable. 
But that gives the opportunity of instructing them and leading 
them to Ohiistianity. The state of matters is similar on Nias, 
and in most missions in Netherland India. 

J)r. Stewart of Lovedale declares that the African “makes 
little or no distinction between intellectual and moral education, 
and dr)es not understand that the best results are only got when 
the two are combined. He confounds instruction and education, 
and has an ambition to learn all that the white man learns. 
The African has a great idea of what he calls ‘getting knowl- 
edge.’ Hence his anxiety about instruction merely, apart from 
mental discipline and habit. To this must be added little liking 
for manual labour, . . .there is the erroneous idea that manual 
work is servile toil, and mental work is supposed to lift a man to 
a higher class. 

In Madagascar, “This eagerness to be able to read God’s 
Word has its origin, not in any desire for salvation of their souls, 
but in the hope of finding in the Bible, with which they connected 
many superstitious ideas, the wisdom of the European. 

The 'poorer and illiterate classes among the complex-culture 
peoples are drawn to the missionary by the same vague desire 
for economic and social advantage, as are the peoples of less^ 
complex culture. 

“In India the ruling nations have no desire to hear the 
Gospel, but the oppressed Aboriginals, the Kols, andSantals are 
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led by their great need to be attentive hearers of the soothing 
Word. That is several times attested of the Kols by Jellinghaus 
and Nottrott. A similar testimony is given by missionary Hoch 
of the Basker mission-field in India. . . .The standing answer 
which people of this sort give to the question, why do they want 
to become Christians is, we want to prosper. . . 

“While there have been individual convirsions from all 
classes of Indian society, the Christian community to a very large 
extent has been built up by the great accessions from the tribes 
and classes that are strictly outside Hindu society. Tlu^se classes 
constitute only one-sixth of the whole population. We may well 
find satisfaction in the Gospel being thus first accepted b}- the 
poor and the ignoble. But we cannot ignore or neglect the other 
five-sixths of the population. 

In 1880 I'i Hung Chang, the noted statesman of China declar- 
ed to him, says Timothy Richard, ‘“your converts gather round 
you because they and their friends arc in your S(‘rvice and have 
their living thereby. Withdraw the pay of these nati\^c agents 
and there will be no more Christians.’ He also pointed out that 
there were no Christians among the educated class* 'S of the land. 
This made me consider more than ever the im])ortanco of in- 
fluencing the leaders, and I returned to Shansi resolved to lecture 
to the officials and scholars. 

A Chinese, a scholar of the old system *.)f education, declared 
to the writer in 1919: “The Chinese look at ev^ery thing from the 
point of view of securing profit, personal profit, bodily profit. 
Foreigners thinli officials do much for reputation — the Chinese 
think they do all for profit (‘li’).’’ He claimed that he never 
knew a Chinese to come into the church p gainst persecution. 
“Chinese all come to the missionaries for the profit they oau i 2 :et 
out of it.” 

It must be recognized that the world of primitive-minded 
men, comprising the illiterate bulk of the population even among 
“the cultured peoples,” has not yet drawn the line between 
spiritual and physical, or, physical and psychic, to the extent 
that the modern Occident has,* and it expects benefits in defiance 
of all physical law as science knows it. 

♦Outside of a certain very limited matter-of-fact knowledge, ‘‘the method 
of control over the physical world among children and primitive men, is a social 
technique. It may be a hopelessly inefficient technique, but it is simply carry- 
ing over the social technique into this larger world.” Meade, 48. 
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“A heathen can form no conception of a religion of spiritual 
benefits, and tlicrefoi’e at first they suppose that Christianity is 
like their own religion, a religion for securing earthly blessings. 

Its adherents become rich and powerful; see the white men who 
wield its inherent powers of magic. Simon, the missionary, on 
digging a well at Bander (east coast of Sumatra), was 
rcgarch^d as a mighty magician. Tlic Niassers believed tliat 
the missionaries wx^re in possession of great means of magic w^hich 
of course they concealed. The Damra regarded H. Hahn, the 
missionary, as a great magician. The Papuans even regarded 
the missionaries as spirits. They saw in the coffee of Hoffman, 
the missionary, a medicine which was a protection from epidemics, 
and called on Missionary Kunzo to heal a sick ])erson with the 
words, ‘Knnze, give orders that he may be healed.’ The heathens 
would gladly become Christians if they were made thereby richcT, 
healthier, and stronger through the magic of Christianity, if th(‘y 
lived longer ami had more descendants. Otherwise, what end 
is to be served by the change 

Reading and writing, the Bible, technique to 

attain prosperity and powxr, whether through magic or more 
obvious means. Proof of this will come out as we proceed. 

Among Upper-class Orientals. — Among the upper classes of 
the Chinese, Japanese, Hindus, Moslems, it is with a less credulous? 
but equally calculating purpose that schooling is sought at the 
hands of the missionaries — purchased if it cannot be obtained 
free. Is it not the avenue to emjiloyinent, to position, to influencer 
a hey to the greatness of the WesP: 

‘'The motive of tlie parent [in Jndia who sends a daughter 
to a missionary school] is not always a pure desire for education; 
it is sometinif s a desire, not elsewhere unknown, to got something 
for nothing; some times a wish for mere material advantage for 
the girls. ‘ Education is valued in India,’ says the Archdeacon of 
Madras [The East and the West, January, 1908), ‘not so much 
because it is enlightening as because it is profitable,’ and the 
missionary ]ir(A'idcs tlie easiest and cheapest avenue to the 
attainment of it. . . . 

“. . . .In Ceylon the Cambridge Locals are for a girl as 
good as a dowry; but they arc not education, for they leave the 
girl ignorant of her own language, history and social culture. 
Europeanised j)a rents desire their daughters taught accomplish- 
ments: Berlin \voojwork 1o be framed on the parlor wall; ‘a fewr 
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strokes on the violin before she leaves’; a little strumming on a 
cheap piano; painting flowers, sometimes a little French. They 
learn also to wear shoes, and feathers in their hats, often also to 
eat meat. This of course is pure snobbery: but since ‘Christian 
influence’ not education, is the aim, these things mixst be prpvided; 
and it often hai)pcns that these bourgeois ideals are the teachers* 
very o’l^n.”^® 

Speaking of the great five-sixths of India’s population 
comprising all but ‘'the tribes and classes that are strictly out- 
side Hindu society,” the Report declares: “The extreme difficul- 
ty of reaching these by preaching is well known. Therei is no 
means of introducing them to the knowledge of the Christian 
feith and life at all comparable to the open schools. 

The way in which early Protestant missionaries rose to 
prestige in Japan is another varj good case: 

“The first teaching of young men outside of his own house, 
by Mr. Verbeok, was in a school which the governor of Nagasaki 
established for the training of interpreters. On coming back 
from China, Mr. Verbeck found that the two young men to whom 
in ISGO he had taught some English, had been twice x)romoted 
. . . .The gov^criior of Nagasaki was so pleased with the attain- 
ments of the 3^oung men that on going to Yedo [Tokio], he pro- 
posed to the Shogun’s government that a school of foreign lan- 
gxiages and science be founded and that Mr. Verbeck be made 
the princijjal. 

“A sehoolbouse was built and \\as soon filled to overflowing, 
with ovei* one hundred pupils, Mr. Verbeck taking only the ad- 
vanced classes. . . . 

“The samurai not only from Hizen and the southwestern 
provinces, but from many parts of the empire, including two 
sons of the court noble Iwakura, who afterward became Prime 
Minister of the empire, flocked to Nagasaki to get under the care 
of a man ^^'hoso name was already magnetic, potent, and to some 
apparently magical. Indeed the long sealed doors seemed now 
opening on every side. 

‘'The two- great documents, expressed in English, which 
Mr. Verbeck taught most and longest to the most promising 
of his pupils, including such future members of the emperor’s 
cabinet as Soyesbima and Okuma, were the New Testament 
and the Constitution of the United States. Hero at the feet 
of this modern Gamaliel sat by the score other young men^ 
also, who in the Moiji period (from 1868 until the present day) 
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have directed the destinies of Japan. Mr. Verbeck’s pupils have 
become the new sort of orientals, in a new kind of Asian state 
that has voluntarily placed itself under the leading of the two 
great Anglo-Saxon nations.’’^® 

"‘Two of my earliest political students, Okuma and Soye- 
shima, of Nagasaki limes,” wrote Verbeck himself, “rose very 
quickly to the highest offices in the emj)ire, ministers and coLn- 
cillors of state, and a great number of my greater pupils are now 
in various ranks in all the home and foreign departments of the 
government. Bence there was sprung up a vague notion among 
a certain class of people that the being under my tuition for a 
length of time is i)retty sure to lead to official position or pro- 
motion. I have often been told so, and it may seem and sound 
very fine; in its time and jdace, too, it has had and still has the 
effect, more or less, of liberalizing the minds f)f some officials, 
of recommending ('hristianity to them in a general w'ay and 
disposing them favorably toward it.”^‘^ 

No wonder that, as the Report says, “^he minds of the 
people in most countries are more open and favoura)>le to the 
wise and friendly approach of the Christian missionaries than at 
any time in the past.’’-^* 

Mission schools and colleges naturally enough are crowded to 
their capacity in Africa and the Orient. 

“All the English and American mission colleges and schools 
are full to overflowing.”-^ 

With reference to India, the Re})ort asserts that '‘weJJ- 
equipped schools and colleges have no difficulty in filliiig their 
class-rooms.”^- 

“I myself,” says Tisdall of Persia, “have met in increasing 
numbers here in Great Britain recently young men of high birth 
sent from Persia, and others are being sent to various European 
countries for the sake of that Western learning which they cannot 
get at home. We found a hill tribe more famous for highway 
robbery than for learning. At the present time they are anxious, 
and have even begged for years, that we should give them a 
teacher, and we have failed as yet to find one.”-'^ 

These general facts are beyond dispute. Verification of 
each bit of concrete data is a different matter. As we have 
reiterated, the interpretation of the motives should go hand in 
hand with a careful scrutiny of the whole general scheme of the 
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needs and interests of each party concerned. For the time being, 
it should be borne in mind that the vast majority of those who 
have joined the church group, or associated themselves with 
its enterprises the world over, are very poor. And undoubtedly 
their reasons for so doing are as elemental and simple, though 
vague to the outsider, as their outlook on life. A general better- 
ment of the conditions of life is one of their paramount wishes 
in responding favorably to alien propaganda. 

Specific Economic or Social Objectives. — At times, instead 
of this vague ambition, a specific material or social advantage 
may be the attraction in overcoming indifference or reluctance 
to do the propagandist’s bidding. 

As a background, let us note that the earlier Roman Catholic 
missions show this fundamental appeal: 

“ ‘ Accordingly it has been observed that among the Indians 
only three sorts of ])ersons have embraced the Christian religion 
wluui inculcated to them by European missionaries who were 
known to be Europeans. The first arc those who put themselves 
under the protection of the Portuguese . . .to secure themselves 
troni the tyrannical government of the Mohammedans. Such 
were the Paravas. . . Secondly those whom the Portuguese had 
subdued along Hie coast by force of arms, who professed at first 
outwardly the redigion of their conquerors. . . .The third sort 
of Indian wdio turned Christian at the time we are speaking of 
were either the dregs of the peojde or slaves whom the Portuguese 
])urchased in the country, or persons who had been turned out 
of their caste for their dissolute behaviour.’ 

Both men and women missionaries among Protestants, 
however, often feel compelled to sanction material inducements 
in some form. Mrs. Pa ton writes: 

. . .1 want to tell you about our first Christian marriage 
here . . .Kahi, the bride, was one of my scholars, a pretty young 
widow of about seventeen; and Ropu, her lover, was such a nice 
fellow too, a great favourite of Mr. Paton’s. They seemed really 
attached; but Kahi’s father-in-law demurred about giving her 
away, as he considered her still his property, having given a high 
price (present?) for her, when he Ijought her for his deceased son. 
One morning, however, Ropu appeared with such a number of 
fat pigs, that they quite took the old man’s heart by storm, and 
he declared that he might have her that day, if the Missi thought 
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it ’right. The Missi did Dot object, but advised them to 
married in Church; and I determined to give Kahi a nice present, 
in order to tempt her young companions to follow her Christian 
example — not a very high motive, to be sure, but if the pros- 
pect of a good present will induce them to alter their habits in 
regard to marriage, I have not the slightest objection that it 
should be so. It’s about the highest motive some of them can 
yet appreciate; and there is no vital princii)le, after all, at stake 
in the more form.’’-® 

’'Both in India and in China the generous kindness shown 
by C'hristian people in time of famine, and administered by the 
hands of misisonarics, has often turned the hearts of many to- 
wards the Christian Church, and through the Chureh towards 
God. The tyranny and oppression to wdiich the outcastes are 
subjected in India, as a result of the caste system, is a material 
factor of the whole movement. They find themselves admitted 
to a new fellowship, treated as brothers and potentially equals. 
They find thus offered to them a new dignity and a new’ status. 

While the foregoing data shows the functioning of elementary 
economic and social interests, it should not be concluded that 
other impressions and interests do not function among primitive 
and illiterate people, — with the economic or social, or separate 
from them. 

Chatting with three Chinese country w^omen outside of a 
Chinese walled city, a foreigner asked them why they believed 
in the Doctrine iind w’hat ])cncfit they got from entering it. As 
they claimed to be members of the Southern Baptist communion, 
one of them replied: “Oh, it saves money to believe in the 
Doctrine. We do not have to waste money on the superstitious 
practices — feasts and charms. And then we know now that all 
that is vain — all the heathen “practices.” “How much money 
docs the Doctrine save you in a yearT’ put in the foreigner. “We 
used to spend as much as two dollars a j^ear or over for the heathen 
festivals and charms.” [Christians of this class in China w^ould 
be able to put only a few cash (a cash is a tenth of a copper) or 
a few coppers at most into each Sunday collection at church, 
so they would really save a considerable amount.] 

“I recall witli particular interest an evening spent at Hwai- 
yuan with a company of native Christians gathered by Mr. Cochran 
for informal discussion of the subject of religion. The conver- 
sation turned on the motives w^hich had led to their conversion, 
and 1 W’as impressed by their variety. To one man it W’as frankly 
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hope of material betterment; to another, the reaction from 
the failure of an effort long continued to attain Buddhahood; 
to a third it was the influence of the unselfish lives of the mis- 
sionaries, notably their work in healing the sick. An old boatman 
dated his conversion from a sermon on the flood which he said he 
could verify from his own experience, since he too had lived 
though the flood. On the whole, the motives were very simple, 
and the specific reasons which fill our apologetic books conspicu- 
ous by their absence.”-® 

Yet the reader should be warned against misjudging investiga- 
tions that emphasize the “psychic” or “higher” motives. Annett’s 
study of Conversion in India reports that only one per cent 
of male converts and twelve per cent of female from non- 
(^hristiaii homes, and none from Christian homes, admit that 
“hope of temporal betterment” attracted them to Christianity. 
But his statistics are from native Christian leaders, professional 
and iK)u-])rofessional. The same is true in general of Kato’s 
study cf conversion in Japan. The data we have presented, 
on the other hand, while in no way conclusive, is typical in 
showing attractive forces originally operating on a great mass 
of mission church membership. 

The priviary hetds coalesce in their iin]jetus toward these 
economic and social interests. Desire for steadier food supply 
and more leisure, for fuller self-expression, for higher regard — 
these organic wdshes are seeking satisfaction and protection in 
their satisfaction, from the industries, schools, hospitals, and 
churches of the missionary. So far as the rough data now 
available discloses these desires separatoly or in specialized 
forms, they will now be taken up under classified headings. 

2. THE PHYSICAL APPETITES: FOOD, SHELTER, SEX 

The need for satisfying the physical appetites is found 
motivating adherents in a more or less superficial way throiujhout 
the history of missions up until the last generation. Instead of 
the glass of brandy and two inches of tobacco deliberately 
promised to the slaves of Cape Town to secure their attention 
while in Christian schools during the mid-seventeenth century^ 
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we hear of a Pastor Hsi giving a Sunday meal and even money 
to the poor attending worship, and the poor coming to his opium 
refuges. “•* Significantly, he was rebuked by the C.I.M. mis- 
sionaries. And the deliberate offering of doles or material 
advantages of any sort as inducements to conversion, is renounced 
by Protestant missionary leaders as an unsound policy. 

“('^ases are to be fpund in all parts of the mission field in 
which converts have been induced to make a ])rofes8ion of their 
Christian faith in the hope that they might secure for themselves 
material advantages, and in some instances the responsibility 
for arousing this h()j>e lies with the missionaries. The principle, 
however, of ejidea\'oring to attract converts by the offer of such 
advantages is one which has now been abandoned by all non- 
Roman Missionary societies. Experience shows conclusively 
that missionary work prospers most and the best tyj)es of Chris- 
tian charact(*r tend to be produced when th(‘ convert to the 
Christian faith has to face at least a mild form of |)ersecution.''’'‘’ 

Food and Shelter Sought. — Nevertheless, even outstanding 
liberals do deliberately appeal to the craving for food in other 
ways beside giving direct doles. 

It was at a time of drought in China. '‘While they were 
all thus praying to the idols everywhere,” says Richard, ‘T pre- 
pared some yellow placards with only a few words on each, saying 
that if the ])co])le wanted rain, the best way was to turn from 
dead idols to the living God and pray unto Him and obey His 
laws and conditions of life. . . .The result was vitv striinng . . . 
de])utations of eldeiiy men would come to the inn, go down on 
their knees and beg me to tell them how to worsliip and j)ray to 
the living God. J.ater on some women with tiny leet travelled 
some twenty miles over the mountains to visit me in Ciring- 
chow fu to inquire about the same object. Years after these 
became the nucleus of a Christian church in these mountains.”'*^ 

Furthermore, as a regular policy, not only have the homes of 
pioneer missionaries in the New Hebrides provided food and 
shelter to the first youths susceptible to the missionaries, but 
mission schools have continued to follow this practice in varying 
degrees throughout the world. One would be rash to say that in 
many cases at least, poor parents have not j)ut their non-wage- 
earning children under the missionary’s care to get rid of their 
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immediate support, so that they themselves would have more 
to eat and drink. 

. . .1 met a vcr 3 ^ nice man, one of the Church members, 
who stopped me and said, Missi, Fve f/ireu my boy U2> to you and 
Misd the man, and you7-e to feed and ctoihv and taach him, as you 
do the other ehildren. 1 could hardly believe my ears, and you 
would need to know how boys are prized here to ap})reciatc as 
we did the sacrifice made; at least, as dohn did, for T must confess 
that the thought of their bodily sustenance comes between me 
and the fervent thanksgiving of my earnest little man for ‘another 
soul being added to our eare^’ We’ve £rot ten of these souls, 
with bodies attached, at the ])resent time, besides several out- 
siders who coiiK' during the day, and it taxes all rny ingenuity 
to keep them in work and ‘Kai-kai’ — their capacity for the 
latter being of no mean order. Their clothes are no concern 
be^'ond the making of them, and that they soon learn to do for 
themselves; for we have ahvays been abundantly supplied from 
kind Mission friends.’'"- 

The wTiter has heard it said of man after man in the general 
membership of different churches on the mission field, that they 
were extremely poor and hardly able to live before entering the 
church, that they secured a w^ell-paying position either in church 
work or through the assistance of the church leaders when they 
joined it, and that they had joined for this very reason. The 
“bread and butter” motive has been confessed by missionaries 
to be a very sti-ong one behind certain mass movements toward 
C^h-ristianity — and they are of significant proportions. 

The threat or torture of famine has been a very real force 
in turning non-Christains toward the propagandists. Mission- 
aries have flung themselves untiring^ into relief in many notable 
instances, sometimes calculating the effect it would have on 
their propaganda, sometimes apparently absorbed in the desire 
to relieve want and suffering. Almost invariably, favor, prestige, 
and followers have resulted. The facilities of the immediate 
physical environment for supjdjdng man’s needs have here broken 
down to the advantage of the group which would supply succor. 
The need of food compels non-('hristians to make an initial 
apy)roaching res]^onse to missionaries. How far other motives 
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develop with the satisfaction of this appetite is not now our 
problem; if it were, all generalizations upon it could be accepted 
here only as possible hypotheses. 

‘^Part of that misery is famine. . . .In such calamities 
large masses of heathfm see, perhaps for the first time, mercy, 
compassion, and deliverance, though not among those of their 
own religion; that makes them attentive to the Christianity they 
Ijave hitherto misjudged. . . .Missionary 8undermann dc^clares 
that, on the island iSfias, dis/^ases and the medicine dispcns(‘d by 
the missions are often efhctive mission agents, and in iH'atheii 
regions tlie healing of th(‘ sick is often the means of leading to 
Christianity the otherwise inaee(‘ssibie heathen.”*"^ 

The Sex Interest. — The sex interest has been responsible, 
the India Ckmsiis reports, for crossing the highest barriers between 
opposed religions. The desire to marry a certain man or woman 
who belongs to a different faith, has brought converts to Chris- 
tianity as w(dl as Islam and Hinduism. On the other hand, some 
wives and husbands separate because one of tlio families protest 
when the other mate is converted. The eases that wo have 
found reported in some detail, however, flisclose also such in- 
centives as the appeal of security and social pressure, of intimate 
sociability and tlie ability to relax and express one's self, if not 
of other motives usually accompanying the general expression 
of sex in family lifc^ in the West. 

'‘At first Haheob's wife followed I urn merely because slio 
was his wif(% and Jiot from sympatliy with his religious view's. 
Oil one occasion the father took advantage of this fact and decided 
to make things harder for tlie husband. He. . . persuaded the 
w'ife to hei]) him . . .a cause of quarrel w'as easily devised, and the 
father, as so oftiai before, ordered Habeeb to leave the hous{\ 

" ‘Very w'ctl, it sliall he as you wash, father,’ said Habeeb. 

“To his infinite surprise, his wife made no move to follow 
him, but said; 

“ ‘I'm not going w'itii yon.’ . . . .lie went out, silently 
and alone, without so inucli as a glance at the wonuui who refused 
to follow him, . , .That night as he w ent to rest his only comfort 
was in the Book, but the wa\ looked very dark ahead of him and 
he could not understand tlic desertion of his faithful wife. 
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“Before dawn next tn ormng he was aroused by a noise at 
the door. . . .At last he called in a gniff vioce, ‘Who’s there 
His heart almost (‘-eased to beat as a woman's voice responded, 
broken by so]).s: Mt is your wife, come back to you. Pkiascj 
let mo in.’ 

“Steeling himself against the desire of his heart, he answered 
roughly, ordering her away, trembling lest she take liiiii at his 
word. Sobs and broken protests came back through the closed 
door, and a long collocpiy took place — ])ite(^iis ]>1cading froin 
witliout and stern conditions of aceciptanee from within. At 
last the door was ()p(‘ned. From tlmt day hiishand and , wife 
were never s( ])arated by the slightest misunderstanding, . . . 

The less recognized influences of sex operating ostensibly only 
through emotional reactions, both heterosexual and homosexuab 
are necessarily at work wherevc^r human folk mingle. We refer 
to this later on. 

“In India, we Iiave a great ])roblein with those who ha\'e a 
homosexual d('sin‘. It is a ])roblem in the scIjooIs of hulia. 
Tlu^ girls ar(' (ionstantly failing in love with their woimm lea-chers. 
Our ini.ssionaries have had this trouble, ])eeause tiunr girls are 
falling in love v\'ith them. Jt is a big prob](*ni and 1 do wisli we 
could face sc^uar^dy and try, if possil)le, to find something to 
solve it.”*^" 


3. THE EXPRESSIVE URGE IN EXPLORATIVE AND 
MASTERING INTERESTS 

Unquestionably many favorable reactions to Christian forces 
are not on the level of the j)hysical appetites at all. 

“ [Female, conv'ersion age 12, writes:] ‘His death 

and saving powTr attracted me most at that tiin(\ l\he story 
of His death was told so nicely by a teacher that many of the 
children wanted to give thcmiselves to God. I was one of them; 
from that time 1 was sensible of a' desire for salvation.’ [Male] 

T w^as attracted by tlu‘ Cross of Christ and the blood that He 
shed there for sinners.’ A common answer is, ‘1 was attrach^d 
hy tli<^ fact that Christ is the only Saviour.’ 

“. . . .(Non-Christian fi.e. a convert originally from a 
non-Christian home]) [Male, conversion age 23:] ‘Day by day 
th(^ feeling grew that there was something lacking in nn* that I 
head not got — I was miserable.’ [Male:] ‘Christianity seemed 
to satisfy all my spiritual cravings.’ (Christian) [Female, con- 
version age IS:] ‘A feeling of dissatisfaction with myself sprang 
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up within me, and grew stronger as I was introduced to the 
Saviour by my teacher. This intensity of feeling and desire 
lasted about a month until the want was satisfied. 

When we come to differentiate between these “spiritual’^ 
sources of susceptibility to Christian agencies, we find the ex- 
pressive urge w^ell to the fore among them, often operating in 
the ideational, or, compensatory realm as the psj^choanalists 
put it. There is a wide range of the explorative interest, particular- 
ly in things dramatic and adventurous and pregnant with hopes, 
of the mastering interest, and, of the assertive, — which are capitalized 
by propagandists everywhere. 

Interest in Dramatic Aspects of Ceremonial and Tradition. — 

The street preaching during the period of pioneer effort in many 
places, catches the whimsical attention of men going to work, of 
women going to market — this w'e have seen in the initial tem- 
porary reactions of curiosity. The boy Uchimura kept attending 
the indoor services in the foreign settlement as a sort of Sunday 
excursion: for a considerable time it afforded enough novelty to 
keep him interested. To a Westerner one of the strange 
aspects of Christian meetings on the mission, field is that non- 
Christian visitors and even periodic comers have patience to 
sit through long extended preaching services."'' They are much 
longer than in the West in most cases. The explanation seems 
to lie in two facts. First, there is a paucity of leisure interests, 
missionaries claim. 

‘‘Gaml)ling and lotteries are another source of deflection. 
Both gambling and opium smoking have their tap-root in mono- 
tony. The Chinese have no sports, nor any harmless amuse- 
ments; they have scarcely any light literature, and as to news- 
papers, evtm if the mass of the people were able to read them, 
they are too modern to be of absorbing interest. Apart from the 
theatre, w’hich being in the ojien street or temple Ls fre(', to all, 
or an of^casionnl game of ches.s. which again is a recreation only 
for the few, there is little left to relieve the monotony of their 
sordid life. There are no clubs . . .no billiards or bagatelle, 
no lectures, no politics, no elections, no concerts, except the 
squall of an occasional ballad -singer. What is a man to do by 
way of amusement unless it be to ‘have a gamble’ occasionally. 
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Secondly, the services have a far greater dramatic appeal to the 
utter stranger than one accustomed to them can realize. The 
church edifice, if there is one, the singing in unison and in solos, 
the musical instruments, and especially the whole reach of nar- 
rative and moralizing — the entire service in fact, varied as it 
is from meeting to meeting, contains this dramatic interest. And 
the "‘prayer meeting” affords personal confessional of dramatic 
biography that certainly reaches a most universal human 
curiosity. 

For continuous variety, no part of the religious services is 
quite so suitevl as the Biblical material used. Much of it is given 
in story form, a favorite Sunday school and pulpit device. Now 
narrative of itself evokes universal interest whether the content 
is Cliristian or non- Christian, fanciful or credible. 

. . .As 1 grew' u[» and reason began to dawn, it was my 
greatest delight to lisUm to the traditional narrativr's delivered 
dow}i, in ti)osf' ])arts, from mouth to mouth, frt'quently from re- 
mote antiquity. Not children only, but growui persons also are 
fond of lu^aring these stories: and J, for my part, was quite in 
an ecstasy w heiiever 1 had an opportunity of hearing something 
that w'as new' to me. . . 

“The great emphasis laid on stories of one sort or other 
will be noted. Four replies say, ‘the stories my mother used 
to t<‘Il nu'.' Ijitercsting glimpses ijito Hindu homes are given 
in some of the rej)lies. [Male, conversion ag(' 10:] ‘The teach- 
ing that interi‘sted me most in my early days was the stories of 
Hinduism; especially stories from the Mahabharafa and the 
llama ifaiia as told by my motiier and (dder sist(u\’ [Male, con- 
version age 22:1 ‘Mhen a boy many a time 1 slied tears w'hile 
r(‘a(liiig or hearing read pathetic parts of the JRamnyana and 
Mahabharafa.' 

“The (Chinese are passionately fond of stories and story- 
telling. On the ])ublic stre^ds and squares, professional story- 
tellers congregate from noon to midnight, going over the achieve- 
nitrits of a hero or portraying the despair of a lover. . . . 

‘‘All classes indulge in this favorite pastime. The dignified 
scholar relishes a good story as much as a child in the la]) a fairy 
tale. Story books in the language can be counted by the tens 
of thousands. 
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Whether the missionary be regarded as a story-telling magician, 
a solemn mendicant, or a hustling promoter of Western religions, 
his “stories of the Bible are everywhere listened to with, 
pleasure. The heathen are keenly interested in them.”^^ The 
Hebrew-Christian Bible contains “patriarchal sagas” fascinating 
to certain imaginative persons and especially to the non- 
scientific folk-mind, so to speak: the.v comprise an epic of a great 
God depicted on the grand anthropomorphic scheme that appeals 
to the arch -heroic; it culminates in a “Jesus drama” of redemp- 
tive sacrifice which Wundt calls “the most impressive and effec- 
tive story that the human mind ever conceived. And this 
“gospel story” realistically told does have effect. 

“I am in the midst of a sinful people, who have been accus- 
tomed to sin uncontrolled from their youth, and who talk of it 
with levity. If I speak to a native on murder, infanticide, can- 
nibalism, and adultery, — their hitherto glaring sins — they laugh 
in my face, and tell me, T may think these acts are bad, but they 
are very good for a native'; and they cannot conceive any harm 
in them. But on the contrary, w'hcn I tell them that these and 
other sins brought the 8on of God, the Great Creator of the 
Universe, from His eternal glory to this world, to be incarnate 
and to be made a curse and to die, — then they open their eyes 
and ears and mouths, and wish to hear more; and presently they 
acknowledge themselves sinners, and say they will leave off 
their sins.”^^' 

“ ‘There is nothing which more certainly arrests the atten- 
tion of those primitive people than the voluntary death of the 
Son of God, that men may be forgiven and reinstated in divine 
favour’ (Armstrong). One exception, however, is mentioned, 
‘That Christ Jesus could be willing to die for us was denied. 
They said simply, “People don’t do that way”’ f Nassau). 

The most calculating use of this story and dramatic aspect of the 
Bible is made in the mission Sunday Schools. Non-Christian 
children seem easy to get together and hold, even though the 
pedagogical method may not be the best. Week after week new 
stories are heard, s%nple little songs are sung, (and the teacher 
pays bits of special attention to the scholars) — ^it is such use of 
leisure which has brought the Sunday school attendance up into 
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the millions and which has brought many a corlvert into the 
mission churches. 

In China ‘‘Cases have occurred where the boys of non- 
Christian schools were sent by their parents to neighbouring 
churches on the Lord’s Day, wdth the request that, their own 
school being closed, they might be permitted to attend church 
on that day to keep them out of mischief! 

Speaking of Japan, the Edinburgh Report says: 

“The proportion of Christian children in attendance is 
estimated to amount only to eight or nine per cent of the whole. 

. . .In a paper on Sunday Schools read at the Tokyo Decennial 
Conference in 1000, Miss Buzzell states that: . . .There is 

hardly a neighbourhood where you cannot gather together a 
group of children, if you can find a room for the meeting, and 
some one with tact and zeal to tf^ach them. . . 

Interest in School Activities and in Imaginative and Intellec- 
tual Problems. — For a boy or girl to go to the mission day school, 
as contrasted with the Sunday School, is an event in the 
story of tens of thousands of families. It is quite an event for 
a youth to start school in countries where it is common. Much 
more so where missions have first brought the school. x\nd to 
go to a boarding school appeals to the boys’ and girls’ adventure- 
some desire for new experience in a way it is difficult for an 
elderly person to understand. There may or may not be a 
shred of consciously serious ambition in the youth. In fact, 
in most cases he may be sent to school because the family want 
him to; and in some, the family’s ambitions for him are merely 
taken over by the pupil without much romance. But the 
adventure of it appeals to many.^'’ When the daily routine 
actually begins the romance may dim. But then a host of more 
casual events, duties, and friendships go to make up the days and 
weeks, which have some of the same basic quality in them. 
Where definite “school activities” are accessible, as in games, 
athletics, boys’ clubs and boys’ work programs of churches and 
Y.M.r.As., these may have a strong novel appeal. 

As years go on the active youth finds himself set about and 
harassed on every hand by the rote requirements, restrictions, 
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and penalties which constitute the mores — against which his 
protective tendency is aroused, as we shall see in the next 
chapter. Moreover, as adolescence dawtis, the idealistic appeals 
of his country and time and the appeals of his teachers, take 
hold of a mind asserting itself in this new world, the world of 
problems and ideals and ambitions — not only a world where 
desire conflicts with standards of conduct but where even stand- 
ards of conduct are in conflict. The youth in whom the in- 
vestirjative temUncy is strong and has not been repressed, plunges 
on into new projects, new purposes, new explanations — heresy 
and experiment. 

‘‘Hiibeeb had heard something of this new doctrine, and, 
being of an active turn of mind, he desired to learn more, but 
was unwilling to offend his father. One day, while working at 
the loom, he heard that the colporteur was in town. Saying that 
ho was going to repair a water pipe, he slipped from the house and 
hastened to the public room of the sheik's house, where it is the 
custom for strangers to go. To his surprise and chagrin he found 
his father there, in heated argument with the colporteur. He 
slipped into an obscxire corner, hoping to escape notice. After 
a time he was seen and reprimanded by his father. To conceal 
his real interest in the Word and his sympathy with the coljxorteur, 
he joined his father in the argument, denouncing the heretical 
position of the evangelicals. 

‘‘Such infrequent opportunities of learning about the new 
teaching were not sufficient to satisfy the increasing hunger of 
Habceb, and so he began to inquire as to the possibility of securing 
a Bible for his own private study.” [He walked forty miles and 
exchanged his old metal sword to secure a Bible. He later be- 
came a Christian.]**® 

Says Chundra Lcda, “In my study of the sacred books of 
the Hindus, and especially ‘Bhagabat Gita,’ I had found that 
• salvation is promised to those who visit and worship at all the 
holy places, aiid if one would pay careful attention to all such 
matters they would get a vision of God in this world. I decided 
that a vision of God and forgiveness of sins would be worth more 
to me than anything else.” [She took money and her sacred 
books, went mostly on foot; and on this adventure learned of . 
Jesus and became a Christian.]®^ 
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Among the faithful tyi3e of convert and leader upon whom 
Annett reports, the largest number gave as the thing that impel- 
led them toward Christianity, restlessness. Of males from non- 
Christian homes, 31% gave it; of females, 20%. Of males from 
Christian homes, 9% gave it; of females 

Exploits of Leadership, Heroism, and Altruism -SJelf-asser- 
tion, achievement, a great destiny are often implicit yet keen 
desires accompanying explorativeness. 

, .(Christian) [Female, conversion age IG:] ‘When I 
realized that God had a purpose for mo in life, to fulfil which I 
was placed in the world, I resolved to find out a way of leading 
this higher life. . . .’’’53 

It is at this stage that those who have broken over co)iventional 
successes and achieved something unusual, grip the individual's 
imagination. 

Vcrbeck wrote, ‘h . . .as most of the Japanese are great 
admirers of our glorious Washington and of the institutions which 
he helped establish, I have many inquirers , . .into these mat- 
ters."^" 

Testimony from both the Far East and India has indicated, 
however, that the appeal of “the heroic" to the Eastern mind 
may not be what it is to the Western. 

“. . . .Says one teacher in Western India, 'My liero at 
first as a boy was a celebrated wrestler. Later it was a mis- 
sionary.’. . . . 

“Especial difficulties were ex])erieneed in securing satis- 
factory replies on this subject for many had no conception of the 
idea of a hero in this sense. In practically every language of the 
India Empire the word even for ‘hero’ is non-exLstent. It has 
been possible, however, to supplement the rather meager results 
in this detail obtained through the Questionnaire, by replies given 
at various conferences of teachers and students when thorough 
exjjlanation of the term was offered. Even then sometimes as 
many as seventy per cent of those present could give no replies 

>>6S 

Christian propagandists make ready capital out of a tendency of 
this sort, if they, can. Definite “moral ideals" are advanced 
and often have an appeal. A personal crisis, a feeling of the 
inadequacy of experience or of the inadequacy of norms for be- 
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havior, a need for greater emotional and intellectual expression 
or for a more satisfying philosophy of life — any and every one 
of these that is discerned, is seized upon by the propagandists 
who hope to provide for him a substitute interest from their 
alien lyiores. Altruistic projects such as Y.M.C.A.’s social service 
for other boys, appeal to the assertive and adventurous in some^ 

A very “siiccessfur’ Y.M.C.A. Boys’ Work secretary in China 
says, “My ex])erience with boys is that more of them become 
interested in accepting Christianity as a result of rendering service 
or seeing others serve than from attending church or Bible 
classes.” 

Again he says: “Most of the active Christians among the 
boys I know' best have come by the way of some unselfish ser- 
vice. . . ‘‘ Express] onal activity first and Christian doctrines 

afterw'ards” is his formula.^** 

The fact that the substitute interests are new% is less of a 
handicap than at any other period of life. The very inadequacy 
of the familiar, to such an individual, leaves free and untram- 
meled a whole fund of eagerness for new experience and for 
mastering the hard, strenuous, and challenging. 

Feats of leadership among one’s fellows seem far excellence 
to draw from explorative and assertive interest in the daringly 
and hopelessly experimental. Initiative, independence of thought 
and action, and attempt-at-mastery over one’s fellows o])erate 
together as the most accentuated forms of the fundamental kinds 
of activity we have been describing. And they are the qualities, 
the deep cut interests, that account in part for the attraction and 
the conversion to Christianity of certain men of leadership in the 
non-Christian world. Perspicacity and a host of other things enter 
in. But the men w^ho burst through the crust of custom and taboo, 
and head up a new Christian community, we must investigate 
thoroughly for this most plausible of deep-seated tendencies. 

“Most mission fields have been dowered by God with such 
first-fruits. The Battak Mission had one or more extraordinary 
men as pioneers in every new province that it entered. Nommen- 
sen the missionary, settled under the greatest difficulties and 
dangers at Silindung, a province till then completely closed. 
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was soon joined by a chief Radja Pontas; for prudential reasons 
he was not at once baptised; but . . .he gained an entrance for 
Christianity among the 15,000 inhabitants of the valley. . . . 
When the province of Toba, a fortress of heathenism, was 
attacked, some souls were found there quite unexpectedly, . . . 
who rendered possible its entrance into the heathen region, 
champions who, after the majority had become Christians, 
towered a head above all the others. When doing pioneer work 
in Samosir, I also received the gift of a heathen prepared by 
God, a former magic priest, whose heart God had touched. At 
the first hearing of the Divine invitation he threw away his idols 
and magic implements, and began with his family to lead a new 
life; he became an unwearied evangelist among the heathen who 
could not understand his change of conduct. . . .Before the 
arrival of missionaries he [a man north of Toba Sea] had been 
led in marvelous ways to doubt heathenism, and had been 
brought to Christianity by a Gospel of Luke that had come into 
his hands. His history is all the more surprising because no 
other Battaks can read. . . [Lett, Krumm, Fries, Rhine 
Missionaries, and Merensky are quoted in support of the author's 
claims.]®’' 

Since the Japanese penalty for conversion to Christianity 
was death, when the Protestant missionaries arrived, those who 
first became Christians would be likely to be men of individuality. 
As it happened, the first converts were a high official, Wakasa, 
and his brother Ayabe.®® 

“Mr. Ensor had been but a month in Nagasaki, when, as 
he wrote: 

“ ‘Day by day, hour after hour, my house would be thronged 
with Japanese visitors, all curious to know something about 
England, and her science and art and progress, but, most of all, 
about her religion. They knew that she was a power among the 
nations, and believed that religion and power in a state are in- 
separable.’ ” [Christianity was still legally under the ban and 
these visitors under surveillance.]®® 

Aside from conversion and inquiry about Christianity, 
however, it was men of personal initiative and public standing 
in Japan that first secured the services of the dangerous and des- 
pised missionary in order to acquire the benefits which his 
knowledge might bring them. Influence, control, power were 
dominant in their objectives: 

“On September 7th, 1867, Mr. Verbeck wrote: 
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“ ‘Last month the Prince of Kaga placed a fine steamer 
at my disposition to visit his country. He is the wealthiest 
of the Japanese princes, and wishes me to come to his state to 
establish a school similar to the one at this place. I have invita- 
tions more or less direct to the same effect from the puissant 
Prince of Saisuma, the Prince of Tosa of the island of Shikoku, 
and the Prince of Hizen of KiiiKshiu. These four arc among l!u^ 
foremost [>rincc^s of fla])aii, all v/ishing to go forward on for(iigu 
principles. Wish it wen* on Ohristiaii. J)uring tlio last twenty- 
four months, 1 have had visits from relations of three powerful 
princes and of two Jm])erial governors.’ 

4. THE EXPRESSIVE URGE IN ACQUISITIVE INTERESTS 

One of the most clearly specialized kinds of activity satisfying 
the innate expressive tendencies, is the acquisitive. It appears 
in casual and isolated behavior; it appears in definite purposes 
and fixed ambitions to acquire all sorts of things; it appears 
in the adult habit of acquiring regardless of the use to which 
money and objects may be put. 

In a naively simide way the early missionaiies were w^eJ- 
comed by the inhabitants of America, Africa, or Oceania who 
wanted the white man’s trinkets and the wdiite man’s 7nagiG, 

‘ “()n(;(* a Fortnight in ye Summer Season .i ]\Iinislcr from 
New Lr>iid(>n ]K(‘V. Elipbalet Adams] used to conic up and the 
Indians to attend; not tliat they regarded the Christian Peligion, 
but th('y had Blankets given to them every Fall of the year and 
for these things they would attend. And there was a Sort of a 
School Kept, when 1 was quite young, but I believe there never 
was one that ever Ijcarnt to read anything. Aiid whem I was 
ahtnit ten years of age there was a man rJonathr>n Barber] wiio 
went about among the Indian Wigwams, and wherever he could 
find the Indian Cliildreii would make them read, but the Chil- 
dren used to take Care to keep out of his Way: and he used to 
Catch me sometimes and make me Bay over my Letters and I 
believe I learnt some of them. But this w^as Boon over too, and 
all this Time there was not one amongst us that made a Pro- 
fession of Christianity.’ ” [He was later converted.]^’^ 

In a speech in 1873 Crowther declared: ‘‘When I w^ent to 
the banks of the Niger I saw Mohammedans opening their 
schools, and men and w’ornen went to them. What did they 
go for? To receive scraps of the Koran. When a man goes to 
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the market he will go to the priest and ask for success in his trade, 
and a mother will go and ask for prosperity in her household. 
The Mohammedan priest issues scraps of paper to these people. 

He tells the man who goes to market to tie one of these scra])s of 
paper round his neck and he will be successful; and he tells the 
mother who goes to ask for prosperity in her household that it 
shall be well with her. An<l the poor, superstitious ])eo}jle re- 
ceive these papers, and when anything happens as was foretold 
the (;hild becomes a Mohammedan. I was applied tv) by hcuithen 
to give them scraps of paper the same as the Mohamnu'dan priest 
did, and T refused. Even some of our friends, the Europeans, 
would say: ‘Give them papers, it does no harm.’ 

“Mr. Paton got into conversation witli a man w'ho knew 
Tannese pndty well and was urging ‘Missi’ to rt'main. Mr. 
Paton asked him why he w^as so anxious for that, and the man 
ingenuously replied that when he was over in Tanna lie saw him 
have a number of })oxes and that he gave the Natives clothes and 
other things! But, as Mr. Ingiis very wisely remarkt^d, W'c can- 
not ('X])eet them to long ijitelligcmtly for Clnistianity before^ they 
know" what it is. They see only the outside tokens of its 
presence. 

Certain mass movements excepted, missionaries usually take 
pains to prevent actual joining of their churches for avowedly 
material motives. Yet, note the excuse of Mr. Ingiis of the way 
they regard the use of material inducements in securing initial 
interest and approval! That this interest docs not i^ersist in 
a rationalized form at the time of conversion, obviously calls for 
proof. 

Throughout missionary re]>orts from schools of all sorts, we 
see evidences of an acquisitive interest widespread and continuous, 
bringing natives to the missionary’s group. To sui)plomcnt our 
comments under the preceding topics, pupils are so nearly sup- 
ported in many places that they are said to be pauperized. 

Stanton of South India declares: 

“Under the i)rescnt system w-e take boys and girls into 
our schools from the infant standard, and feed, clothe, and edu- 
cate them for six, eight, and ten years, without their ever paying 
one pie for their education, or at most the barest pittance. In 
so doing we are pauperising our people and making beggars of 
them. We are instilling into their minds from infancy the utter- 
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ly false idea that the mission owes them a living, and that they 
have a right to be fed of its bounty. Our boarding schools are 
crowded with boys who are there simply to be fed and clothed. 
We have no effective means of testing them, and of separating 
the worthy from the unworthy. If, on the other hand, every 
boy had to work for his education it would soon become mani- 
fest how many of them had any real desire to learn. 

Referring to all Protestant missions in general the Report 
says: 

“There are frequent references to the subject of the expense 
of education in boarding schools and residence in hostels, and to 
the closely connected subject of the danger of pauperising parents 
and students by relieving them of expense which they ought 
properly to bear themselves. For example, one correspondent 
writes: 'Christian parents would willingly hand over their chil- 
dren to be boarded or educated at mission expense, but this 
is not allowed.’ .... 

“The practice seems to vary from the requirement that the 
whole cost, both of board, clothing, and education, should be 
met by the parents or students themselves, down to that of 
accepting a larger or smaller proportion of the whole, according 
to the estimate formed of the ability of parents or students to 
pay 

But altogether aside from support, the same direct motive is 
quite patent in many a mission school where eynploywent by the 
mission has frequently followed education — status is often a motive 
accompanying it. 

“At present the education we offer is valued chiefly be- 
cause in a certain proportion of cases it leads to a schoolmaster's 
post in the service of the mission, which, though very moderate- 
ly paid, carries with it a sure income and a certain dignity. That 
this is the ground of the value attached to it is shown by the 
different feelings with which a boy's education and a girl's are 
regarded. Places in the boys’ school are eagerly sought, while 
vacancies in the girls’ school arc with difficulty filled up. The 
difficulty is due to the fact that child labour in the fields is re- 
warded vith a small wage. The parent in the case of a boy is 
willing to forego this pecuniary value on the chance of his ultimately 
securing the rank of a teacher. But in the case of a girl, seeing 
that the only material advantage to be derived from the educa- 
tion is that she may idtimately become a teacher’s wife, he is 
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not willing to lose the profits of her work even to secure an educa- 
tion which together with food and clothing arc offered in our 
boarding school at the rate of two pence a month. Undoubted- 
ly the education we offer appears to our people to have too little 
bearing on the life that the majority have to lead.'’®® 

Again it has operated in Africa and India where graduation leads 
directly to government service, and where student graduates 
cannot be induced to remain to teach or follow other pursuits 
bringing smaller rtununoration. 

Speaking of the African, Mr. Stormont reports: 

. . .most natives regard the monetary value of educa. 
tion more than the moral.’*®” 

. . .1823, when a General Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion was appointed, to advise Government with regard to the 
state of Education in Bengal, .... 

^‘. . . .The re})ort show(*d fourteen institutions under their 
contr(d with 3490 pu])ils, of whom 240 were shown as studying 
in the EniLlish department. . . .It is noted that the bulk of the 
students under oriental teaching receive stipends of Bs. 5 and 
Hs. 8 })er mensem, w hile the bulk of the students of English and 
Vernacular are charged fees.’*®'' 

'Tn Burma,” writes Eyffc, Mandalay, “One of our great 
needs is the development of industrial training. The difficulty, 
how^ev^er, is to get the natives to pay any attention to it. The 
one idea of those who come for i^nglo* vernacular education in 
Burma, is to get into Government service. And it is only in so 
far as it can be shown that technical education leads to such 
service that it will succeed at present.”®^ 

It is operative in many of those youths who attend school^ 
Y.M.C.A., and Bible classes solely to get English, for in India 
English is usually a prerequisite to government service, and in 
China and Japan the native with English is desired in native 
stores, telegraph offices, and in foreign stores and offices. 

“In considering the place of English in the schools today, 
it is to be remembered that there has been a strong demand for 
this subject on the part of Chinese students, and it has been be- 
lieved by many that, unless the missionary schools supplied this 
demand, there w^ould be serious risk of losing many of those who 
would otherwise come to them. 
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‘‘Even Government schools teach English, and to some ex- 
tent use it as a medium of instruction in the higher work. Some 
of the strong men among China’s rulers have been prepared for 
their position by such a course of study, and when a high official 
does not know English he finds it necessary to surround himself 
by those who have obtained it.”^° 

A native informant in one of the w^ell-knowaa Chinese cities 

reports: “Miss rhad a school here where they taught 

English and foreign branches. Chinese came for that. When 
the school dropped English and cut down the number of foreign 
subjects taught, establishing a normal school taught in Chinese, 
the pupils , lessened. The attendance decreased greatly. For 
the Chinese liave their own schools to teach Chinese language, 
history, etc., and think their own normal schools are much better 
for that than foreigners’ normal schools.'’ This statcunont was 
verified by foreigners in the city. 

A missionary rex)ort from Japan in 1806, rea<ls: 

. . .The first decisive sympton of the a1)atement of 
suspicions on the part of the Governjuent %vas the sending of 
about a dozen young men of rank from Yedo [Tokio] toKanagaw^a 
to be taught English by one of the missionaries. More recently 
the Governors of Nagasaki and this place aiithoriscd schools to 
be opened for a similar purpose under their auspices, and the 
Protestant missionaries were invited to take cliarge of them.”"^ 

The Edinburgh Report of iOlO declares: 

“. . . .Bible classes for both men and women, especially 
if they are accompanied by an opportunity for learnhig English, 
are attractive to the Japanese, and afford exceptional opportuni- 
ties for getting into personal touch with students and officials, 
and expounding to them the essentials of the Christian system.”^- 

Thc same is true of schools for Orientals in America: 

“Outside of British Columbia the Chinese are reached in 
many cities by volunteer workers in various Churches, who con- 
duct Sunday Schools and in some cases week-night clas.ses. 
While it may be taken for granted that the Chinese usually 
attend these classes for the sake of learning English, there have 
been many gratifying results both in conversions and in the 
general influence exerted upon their lives. 

From the beginning of foreign trade and employment under a 
foreign government or among foreigners this demand for Eng- 
lish has brought students to mission schools simply because the 
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foreign instructor was known to provide the best teaching in the 
foreign language, and the foreign language was desired as a means 
to remunerative emplos^ment, — ^though also, in many cases, to 
greater power and recognition. 

There is no question of immediate hunger or fatigue with 
most of these students, nor even of their family’s inability to 
secure food and shelter for them. And though the desire for 
recognition and certain more specialized motives doubtless come 
in, the fundamental acquisitive interest is probably the dominant 
one influencing many non-Christian families to send their chil- 
dren to mission schools. This desire in turn may become the 
student’s, though others operate strongly, as we have seen. 

5. SELF-REGARD: 

THE RANGE FROM SELF-FEELING TO GROUP INFLUENCE 

With difficulty has the non-Christian’s desire for greater 
prestige, recognition, and self -distinction been kept out of the 
discussion thus far. Almost inextricably has it been interwoven 
with many instances of desire for acquisitions, for adventure 
and self-assertion and power, for economic and social preferment 
in general. The inherent need for self-regard can scarcely be 
separated from the other tendencies, for instance, in such cases 
as this one: 

. . .A Hindu (or Animist?) [Male, conversion age 24:] 
‘With a motive of being good leaders among our fellows and in 
order to set an example, my friend and I sought Christ, feeling 
that He had called us.’ 

To begin with the self as described by William James, 
however, self-feeling is ordinarily attached to one’s possession, 
activities, beliefs, and sentiments. One’s children are sometimes 
at the core of one’s self -feeling, and on that account may be the 
cause of favorable responses to missions. 

. . .1 often gained the ears and sympathies of my first 
audience in a heathen village by showing them that the fruits 
of purity in its Christian sense meant healthier babies and stronger 
and better children. Mothers listened eag'^^rly to this.”^® 
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“Not long ago a heathen merchant debated what to do with 
his only son. The boy might grow np a profligate. In this 
case there would be no posterity. He might be sent to the 
Christian school at Tainan; this would involve the risk of his 
joining the Church, which the father deemed undesirable; but 
it was thought better to have Christian descendants than to have 
none at all, and therefore the boy was sent to school.”^® 

Yet even these most intimate aspects of self-feeling, judging by 
the unprecise accounts available, are linked with other tendencies. 

Now any self-feeling is the product of one’s present as over 
against one’s previous possessions, activities, beliefs, and senti- 
ments, or as over against those of others; and the more these 
various objects or characteristics are thought of as a ))art of the 
self — that is, the more a self is abstracted and recognized as a 
general sort of awareness-of-the-I in connection with these things 
— the more this self-feeling becomes self-esteem. In the case of 
the father, the self-feeling attached to his son seems to have 
operated thus consciously to some degree, therefore, as self- 
esteem. The loss of certain possessions may operate as loss 
of self-feeling — that we find symptoms of in some cases. The 
loss of sources of self-esteem, operates the same way and is 
easier to identify. 

“. . . .Educationists are needed more than doctors. The 
moment a Moslem finds that there are whole realms of knowledge 
which have not come through Islam at all, his bigotry in regard 
to Islam receives a great shock.”^^ 

The so-called “sting of conscience” is a form of lowered self- 
esteem. 

The self-regard of most men in restricted groups consists to 
a large extent in what the group thinks of them. Here self- 
esteem passes into others’ esteem, or, recognition. The standing 
which a wealthy Chinese woman has in her own and others* 
eyes, for instance, impels her to seek the foreign education her 
poorer neighbors have secured. 

A woman patient from an Opium Refuge, on her return 
home produced “the copy of St. John’s Gospel which she had 
bought, and . , .could read. It was hard for Mrs.Liang to see 
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the former degraded opium smoker ahead of her in learning, 
and she persuaded her husband to give her the needed help. 
She borrowed the book and started at the first chapter.’* [This 
was the means of her ultimate conversion.]^® 

To be an ordinary member of an oppressed submissive group 
is to have a correspondingly contracted self-regard. To be what 
a popular or self-prestiged group stresses, or what it expects its 
members to be, is to acquire an expanded self-regard. The 
group may be a family, most of whom are Christians, or it may 
be a gang, a dormitory group, a school group, a town group. 

. . .(Christian). [Male, conversion age 18:] ‘The most 
marked motive that led me to seek a higher life was this — I 
thought my father and his brothers and my mother were all 
good Christians, so of course, I thought it better to be a Chris- 
tian, too.* *’^® 

In any of them, the group’s estimate of what constitutes profit, 
prosperity, advancement, or status, may operate because it is 
the group’s, far more than because it would correspond to the 
individual’s opinion if he were outside of the group’s influence.' 
How much more, depends upon the state of group organiza- 
tion, the other group relationships of the individual, and the 
reach of his imaginative and reflective idealization. 

The pendulum may swing in either direction from this usual 
type of group influence. On the one hand, there is an extreme 
type of peaceful coercion which Uchimura experienced at the 
hands of his fellow-students; on the other hand, there are elusive 
aspects of personal attraction which, so far as they are not a pro- 
duct of sex, should probably be ascribed to perception of mutuali- 
ty with its self -enhancement, and to satisfaction in the milder 
forms of submissive, mastering, or sociable attitudes. 

A Chinese business man told the writer that he and many 
other Chinese were originally drawn to a Westerner’s mission 
school to get an education, because Japan's victory over China 
showed that the West had given Japan power. But neither will- 
ingness to accord individual missionaries any esteem nor desire 
to emulate them, resulted. These waited upon investigation of 
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the missionaries by the natives. They enquired into their salary, 
their home life, the way they spent their time, etc., quite fully 
to find out why they had come over to China. They seemed forced 
to the conclusion, he said, that they had come for the good of 
China. Henceforth they approved them, more easily grew to 
like them, and lent themselves to the influence of their lives, 
teaching, and beliefs.^® 

Wameck traces at some length the way in which the initial 
suspicions of the primitive natives give way when he finds no 
‘^ulterior’’ motives and no deceit, and are replaced by this sort 
of confidence.®^ 

. .[Uchimura:] I was then a Freshman in a Government 
College, where by an effort of a New England Christian scientist, 
the whole of the upper class (there were but two classes then in the 
whole college) had already been converted to Christianity. The 
imperious attitude of the Sophomores toward the ‘baby Fresh- 
men’ is the same the world over, and when to it was added a new 
religious enthusiasm and spirit of propagandism, their impressions 
upon the poor ‘Freshies’ can easily be imagined. . . .1 alone was 
left a ‘heathen,’ the much detested idolater, the incorrigible 
worshipper of wood and stones. I well remember the extremity 
and loneliness to which I was reduced then. . . . 

“The public opinion of the college was too strong against me, 
which it was beyond my power to withstand. They forced me 
to sign the covenant given below, somewhat in a manner of 
extreme temperance men prevailing upon an incorrigible drunk- 
ard to sign a temperance pledge. I finally yielded and signed it. 
I often asked myself whether I ought to have refrained from 
submitting myself to such a coercion. I was but a mere lad of 
sixteen then, and the boys who thus forced me ‘to come in’ were 
all much bigger than I. So, you see, my first step toward Chris- 
tianity was a forced one, against my will, and I must confess, 
somewhat against my conscience too. The covenant I signed 
read as follows: . . . 

After a life-time of prejudice and apprehension regarding the 
foreigner, the Chinese scholar, Hsi, confronted David Hill, a 
missionary. In Hsi’s words: 

“One look, one word, it was enough. . . .All sense of fear 
was gone; my mind was at rest. I beheld his kindly eye, and 
remembered the words of Mencius: ^If a man’s heart is not right, 
bis eye will certainly bespeak it.’ That face told me I was in 
the presence of a true, good man.”®^ 
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This, however, brings us to a type of reaction which is prevalent 
enough to warrant consideration by itself — the social intimacy 
type. 

6. SELF-REGARD PROM PRIMARY GROUP APPROVAL: 

INTIMATE SOCIABILITY 

It is obvious to any observer of missions that the self-re- 
garding interest operates effectively in intimate sociability as 
a species of primary group approval. 

Employed as a Method of Missionary Propaganda.— Enter an 
average missionary’s home, listen to the conversation for a week, 
or attend the ‘‘personal workers’ meetings” during any evangelis- 
tic campaign, and you will find assumed, just as much as it is 
in judicial technique, in salesmanship, and in political cam- 
paigning,®^ that responses of personal agreoableness, favor, 
interest, confidence and even admiration, are being evoked and 
manipulated for the purpose in hand. 

‘■The printed or written Word may partly replace the per- 
sonal among educated heathen, but among lower ])eople8 the 
message in and by itself and its contents will only in rare cases 
be effective. A w^arm, personal, loving influence is noeded to 
melt the wall of ic<' that is around the heathen heart. . . .The 
consequence is an appreciation of this person, nay, more, confi- 
dence, and finally responsive love. That secures a basis for the 
preaching of the Gospel.”®'^ 

Growth er asserts, “A Mohammedan can never be brought 
round by his religion being q uarrellcd with and abusivejy charged 
with falsehood and imposition, but by kind treatment he may 
be led to read and study the Christian’s Bible, which by the 
blessing of God may lead him from the error of his w'ay.”®® 

Now there are particular classes of people and particular 
times in most men’s lives when sociability is especially acceptable. 
These are capitalized where possible. Children and youth who 
are dealt with rigorously by their parents or associates, are 
treated with more latitude and wdth little courtesies by the 
missionaries. Poor who are despised and neglected by their 
fellows, are often solicitously cared for by the missionary. With 
these two classes he usually comes into close contact^ and they 
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undoubtedly respond appreciatively to his personal interest in 
them, the more because of their previous treatment. 

®‘The worst ‘rough-neck’ in school burnt himself with chemi- 
cals. and his wife washed the boy’s burn with 

ammonia, cleaned his coat, and bound up the wound. He was 
astonished; he had never had anyone interested in him that ivay 
before. He told it evc^rywhere. The main result was that he 

became a warm friend of . At the end of two years 

when this teacher was coming back to the United States, the boy 
told him that he had stayed in school because he liked him (the 
teacher), and therefore was now going to leave. The teacher 
urged him to stay and he consented. Ijctters from the boy show 
that he has entered various Christian activities and is coming on 
fine^”®^ 

“The glad hand” extended to a stranger attending a Bible 
class or religious service, and the well-known devices of making 
such a one ‘‘feel at home” in city churches and larger communities, 
are a recognition that the sense of intimate sociability is a basic 
need which may actually be manipulated by groups. Every 
mission adopts this more ceremonial technique as a matter of 
course, but continually, day by day, the missionary is supposed 
to be “making friends,” “gaining confidences,” “using his 
personal influence,” with the aim of “putting over” his religion. 

In cases where direct types of propagandism such as evangel- 
istic preaching are ineffective or opposed, schools are employed. 
In these, along with discipline, prayer, Bible stories, and the 
usual Christian rites, the intimate influence of the teacher is an 
important factor in winning over the pupils, which is definitely 
counted on. 

It is the testimony of a Christian convert from Hinduism 
that “a young lad belonging to our caste persuaded me to join 
the Free Church Institution, which he himself attended. Tt 
was in August, 184D that I was admitted into it . , .this 1 did 
with much hesitation, because the teacher was a converted 
Brahman (Mr. Narayan Sheshadri) . . .the circumstance that 
he retained his national custume, and still more, his great ami- 
ability, removed the dislike I had to him on account of his adop- 
tion of a foreign religion. 
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“He would often inquire after the health of my relatives: 
and this used to please me much, so that I began to love him 
greatly/'®® 

The actual experience of missions bears out the value, from 
their viewpoint, of this factor: 

“Much of the religious influence of these schools upon the 
Moslems must, however, come from their personal relations with 
the Christian teachers, and great care should be taken that these 
teachers are living examples of what it is to be a disciple of the 
l-ord Jesus Christ. Such a teacher might do good even in a 
Moslem Government school.”®® 

Overworked directors of mission stations and depleted faculties 
are generally regarded by missionary leaders as baneful condi- 
tions because they prevent missionaries from spending time in 
personal association calculated to exert uplifting influence upon 
the pupils. 

“We believe that much of the work at present carried on is 
ineffective and almost valueless from the missionary point of view 
because the staff is insufficient to cope with the demands made 
upon it. If a college or school is to be maintained at all it should 
be equipped and staffed in such a way that it can reach the high- 
est standard educationally, and the number of Christian teachers 
should be sufficient to leave them leisure to come into intimate 
persojial relations wdth the students, and exert a direct mis- 
sionary influence upon them. To the larger institutions, it seems 
to us, there should be attached one or more men, possessing the 
necessary gifts, whose main work it should be to make friends 
with the students, to keep in touch with those who have left, 
and where opportunity offers to engage in literary work. We 
venture to urge upon the Missionary Boards the necessity of the 
adequate , staffing of missionary educational institutions, as a 
matter that perhaps more than any other needs immediate 
attention.”®® 

In government schools the same tactics are employed. 

Of Japanese Government school students, the same commis- 
sion says: 

“One way of reaching these students is through the Chris- 
tian teacher, Japanese or foreign. One who is in a position to 
know says: ‘Given quiet, conscientious, well-educated, Chris- 
tian gentlemen, with a ready smile, tact, and a sense of humour 
sufficient to keep them from absurdities, and there is hardly 
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any limit to the influence which they can exercise over their 
pupils and colleagues, even in these last days, when the foreign 
teacher is no longer the demigod he w^as once supposed to be/ 

‘‘Through the Young Men’s Christian Association some 
seventy-five Christian teachers of English have been placed in 
Government schools. Out of school hours they are free to exer- 
cise a Chrislian influence. The importance of this opening for 
really trained teachers can hardly be exaggerated. consider- 
able number of missionaries likewise teach English for one or 
two hours a week in a Government school in ordei’ to get into touch 
with the students, for whom they often conduct Bible classes out 
of school hours. 

Sometimes an auxiliary institution is established chief ly^ 
if not entirely, to capitalize the social-intimacy interests. Tho 
most clear-cut device for getting this interest under control is 
the school dormitory or hostel. It is found that a teacher can 
“influence'’ his pupils toward the kind of conduct he desires, 
if he can spend time with them in a hostel or dormitory. 

The Educational Commission’s comments on the India situa- 
tion are typical: 

“Whether the aim of educational effort bc^ the training 
of Christian \outh, or the impression of Christian ideas and prin- 
ciples on those who are not yet Christians, the result attained 
will depend, in the main, ui)on personal influcaice. From this 
point vi(*w, wo must note whiit is perhaps the most marked 
development of missionary educational policy during the past 
decade-" that is, the introduction in colk'gcs and schools of the 
residential system . . .it is not too much to say that the opinion 
is becoming prevalent that the chief ho])e of educational mis- 
sions in large centres of jjopulation lies in the direction of the 
establisliment and maintenance of hostels . . .the influence of 
the hostel must be a personal influence; therefore the numbers 
in the hostel must be in proportion to the staff, and the staff 
must be selected in view of the capacity of its members for influ- 
ence and discipline, both moral and intellectual ”^2 

The existence of a national deference to teachers found in 
some mores is particularly fortuitous, and is utilized consciously 
by propagandists. 

“. . . . I should like to emphasize tho enormous importance 
of getting hold of students of the normal schools in Japan, for 
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’when these students, both men and women, go out over the 
eountry as teachers of the young, you can imagine what their 
influence will be. A Japanese child will do what his school 
teacher tells him. If his teacher tells him not to go to Sunday 
School he will not go. It has been found in many country vil- 
lages that a flourishing school has been almost st()])}>ed because 
the day-school teacher had not been in favour of (Ihristianity. 

[f the day-school teachers are in favour of ib, the children will 
flock to the Sunday Schools. In the towns, of course, one does 
not notice it so much. It is of enormous importance that as 
much should be done as 2)ossible with the students of tlie normal 
schools. 

. .In Africa, the personality of the teacher is the es- 
sential thing in education —instruction in th(^ art of tc'aching 
is only one means to the desired end."^^ 

To the most obstinate communities, the closed field, the 
medical missionary is sent. In relieving pain, the doctor arouses 
as a secondary tendency a direct confidence which overcomes 
suspicion and hatred. This is possibly the most obvious case in 
which the Christian group j)rofessionalizes and manipulates 
personal relations, as does the j)romoter in business, politics, 
and other lines. 

‘'The C.M. S. mission at Srinagar in Rashinir, which is 
now one of the most successful in India, w^as started bv a medical 
missionary, J)r. Elmslie, in 1805, after several unsuccessful 
attempts to preach the Christian faith had been made by other 
missionai’ies. The United Presbyterian mission at Joypore in 
Rajputana was the result of a successful irealmeiit by a medical 
missionary, Dr. Valentine, of the wife of the Maliarajah."'*^^ 

“It has been the well-nigh univ^ersal experience of mission- 
aries who have worked among Moslems that the best, and often 
the only, way by which a successful appeal can be made is by 
means of medical missions. The experience of Dr. Pennell on the 
borders of Afghanistan, Dr. W. Miller in Northern Nigeria, and 
many others, is the same, namely, that the prejudices of Moslems 
against the Christian faith can best be combated by the practical 
demonstration of the love of Jesus Christ which is emhodi(Hi in a 
medical mission. 

“A large proportion of the Christians in my district trace 
their faith back to the seed sown in the hospitals, which is not 
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to be wondered at when one realizes that ^upwards of twelve 
thousand people come under Christian influence in this way 
every year/’®^ 

When Peking was being besieged in the Boxer Rebellion 
of 1900, the lots for Soochow University in Kiangsu Province,, 
China, where being purchased by foreigners. Even the graves 
of the Chinese dead were being removed! The day that the news 
came of the fall of the American Legation walls and of the mur- 
der of missionaries and other foreigners within them, the pattern 
was selected by Chinese and foreigners together for the wall to 
surround the new Soochow University grounds. Vicious hatred 
of foreign, devils in Peking, utmost confidence in the friendship 
of a foreign missionary doctor in Soochow — for a decade's medi- 
cal ministration of W. H, Park had broken through Chinese 
prejudices and won over official and gentry leaders of Soochow. 
Now they wanted Western education. Thirty to a hundred of 
them contributed over $15,000.00 at a meeting in the physi- 
cian’s home, giving the movement their hearty support.®®^* 

Native preachers and colporteurs, distributors of propagandic 
literature, report that in some districts they get the people’s 
ear easiest by informing them that they come from the mission 
compound of such and such a missionary physician and hospital. 
This was true of the Soochow doctor mentioned above. Un- 
doubtedly the element of prestige enters here as in the case of 
the teacher: a dpetor is per se a man of uncalculable power as 
well as of good will, and the usual pronounced favor or disfavor 
seems to have an enhancing effect here. 

Relieving pain or discomfort, appeasing hunger and providing 
protection are often therefore most closely linked with this intimate 
sociability aspect of self-regard. The different interests operate 
in successive stages or even simultaneously: the relief of pain 
may have as its after-effect, being-intimate, and that, some- 
thing else. Let a man or his child be brought back to health 
from a dangerous illness, and there is most likely to follow a 
secondary reaction of gratitude; which in turn will often bring 
with it that personal trust and confidence that has made the 

♦It should be said that throughout the Province of Kiangsu much of the* 
prejudice found in other parts of China against the foreigner had been consider- 
ably ooxmteracted. 
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medical missionary so effective against prejudice, so effective 
in definite evangelism. 

A Force among ‘^Natural” Associates. — The evidence given 
thus far is not peculiar to preacher, teacher and doctor. Noh- 
Christians and pre-converts are found responding in the same way 
to the friend, the parent or child, the brother or sister. The 
cases most likely to contain the detail we desire are naturally 
the most striking ones such as that of Uchimura. 

“My father was ill for three days and could not move him- 
self on account of rheumatism. But when he heard of my safe 
arrival he rose up and welcomed me with the fatherly tender- 
ness. When I hailed him he stooped down without a word. 

I noticed his tears dropping on the floor. . . . 

“Soon after my arrival. . . .1 gathered my parents and 
sisters and succeeded in reading your letter to them. Before 
I got half through all of them began to weep, being much 
affected by your parental kindness shown to mo. My father 
told me you were our saviour and our gods. Then I told him he 
must not make his American friends, gods. If he feels grateful 
for their kind deeds he must worship that one God, Creator of 
the Universe, and Saviour of mankind, who is the God of his 
American friends. I mentioned still further to him that you 
became so good and kind even to a wandering stranger because 
you are the worshippers of true God and the humble followers 
of Christ; that you saved me from a miserable condition and gave 
me necessary education that I might become a teacher of glad 
tidings to our benighted people; that you loved our people as 
much as your own American people. Since that time my father 
discontinued to worship the Japanese gods and his ancestors. 
By his consent I took down all the paper, wooden, earthen, and 
brass gods from shelves where they were kept, and burned them 
up. . . .There are no gods nor images in this house now. I 
trust they will be worshippers of the true God hereafter. . . 

In Personal Relations to Imaginatively Conceived Spirits.— 

Under the heading of social-intimacy belongs the response to 
an imaginatively conceived being such as that of the invisible 
Jesus or God. The interest in the approval of a being thus con- 
ceived is quite different from an interest later to be described as 
that in restating norms or beliefs about God; it may follow that 
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interest and function with it if the norm be Jesus’ life or attitude, 
or if the belief be one about God. It is different also from the 
fear-inferiority response which comes from a sense of possible 
supernatural punishment in this life or another world. Nearer 
to it is the following case where God is conceived of as a great 
person, although there is some indication that the fear of punish^ 
ment may be more prominent in this subject than susceptibility 
to the social-intimacy relation. 

“At fourteen years of age she (Ai Do, a pupil in a mission 
school for .girls) sat one Sunday evening reading her Bible and 
came to the words: ‘The Lord seeth not as man seetli; man 
Jooketh on the outward appearance, the Lord lookolh on the 
heart.’ She sto[)ped and pondered. . . .In that hour her peace 
was made, and henceforth she served and trusted God through 
all the vicissitudes of her short life.”^^^^ 

This is about as definite as a whole mass of cases called “con- 
viction of sin.” In some of them a dim sense of fear of con- 
sequences may function — as we shall see presently; in some, 
a vague sense of the approval of a powerful dirstant being is evi- 
dent; in others, approval becomes a matter of i)ersonal intimacy 
which attaches the other individual to one’s self. 

“In these records with which we arc dealing the conscious- 
ness of sin (cannot be said to be strong. Out of 263 detailed 
cases of conversion only 127 mention it at all, in spite of a direct 
question on the subject. . . 

“. . . .[Male, conversion age 26:] T was coxascious that 
some things T did were wrong, bait I had not the convdotion 
that they were sinful.’ [Male, conversion age 20:] T was con- 
scious of my sin now and then, not out of fear of God but out of 
respect for my character.’ ( Female, conversion age 10:] T was 
conscious of my sinful condition but did not feel it the heavy bur- 
den that some do.’ [Male, conversion age 12:] T was conscious 
of sin, but it did not worry me,’ 

“. , . .[Male, age 19:] ‘No, sinfulness from a Muslim stand- 
point has not that idea of heinousness common to a Christian.’ 

Where approval by supernatural beings enters at all significantly, 
conviction of sin brings an attempt to raise that self-esteem by 
penance, good works, and other means. 
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The response to a prestigecl but personally conceived Deity 
is often a vivid one. The ability to make that response may have 
been the result of months and years of tutelage with the 
propagandist’s technique; viz., church attendance, listening to 
preaching, Bible study, meditation and prayer, or it may be 
easily acquired. 

. . .(Christian) [Male, conversion age LS:] ‘It was the 
love of Christ that drew me to Him.’ [Female, conversion age 12:] 
‘The moti\^c with me was that i wish<‘d to love Christ and be loved 
by 

. . .‘The idea of God the KaHier is easily and readily 
accepted by the Bantu mind’ (Wilder). ‘The truth of the 
Fatherhood of God, and of His lov<^ and care for each of His 
children, seems most to a])p(ial to tli(‘ Zulu mind’ (Johnson). 

“ ‘When it has been realized that (hxl is a being personally 
interested in His children the efh'ct lias Ix^cn astonishing’ (Bal- 
mer). ‘The friendship or lovo of Chjd is the most powerful ele- 
ment of appeal. Tn the past, the unseen has been peopled with 
hostile forces — at least they se<jm lo bo hostile wherever they 
touch the life of the pco])le’ ((Jallaway). This love is proclaimed 
to the Animist and received by him as the love of an Eternal 
Father manifesting itself in rrn^j'oy, loviTig-kindness, and favour 
to and care for us, His children, and in His gift of His Son. 
One missionary, however, found that the doctrine of God’s love 
was derided. ‘The lo\e of God,’ says Dr. Nassau, writing of the 
Bantu tribes of West Africa, ‘was beyond belief.’ 

It should be noted by way of conclusion that the category 
used in tliis section has illustrated precisely the principle laid 
down in the Appendices I and II for the derivation of categories; 
viz., that the primary urges are essentially guiding lines beneath 
the surface while the sub-categories designate types of more or 
less objective behavior. The primary urges deal with forces 
that may be likened to great fluid currents of air sweeping over 
the landscape; the sub-categories are concerned with behavior 
that may be likened to the movements of leaves and branches and 
trees caused by the currents of air — and it is these latter that we 


*The element of security may possibly bo stronger in some of these cases 
than the professed element of response to iirostiged friendliness. 
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give minute attention to in our study of individual and group 
behavior. Our knowledge of the currents of air is of use mainly 
in warning us against hypotheses about the movements of leaves 
and branches that are based on magic and dreams: more precisely, 
it prevents us from trying to describe those movements in terms 
that are inconsistent with cause and effect, the stimulus and 
response, involved in the drive and swirl of the wind currents. 

Thus the intimate sociability phenomena are something 
definite and precise of which we can take cognizance. But our 
handling of the data and our inclusion of the god-relation with 
the human, are due to our background knowledge of innate needs 
for recognition, self-regard, self-esteem, and of their ‘‘indirect 
expression” through related types of behavior. The same is 
true of the next category, “group status.” 

7. SELF-REGARD FROM INTER-GROUP APPROVAL: 

GROUP STATUS 

Preliminary Definitions and Illustrative Data.— Social intimacy 
is a primary group reaction implying a reciprocal personal relation 
that we are familiar with among chums and those who are suscep- 
tible to one another in the realm of confidences. It therefore 
represents one pole of recognition. The other pole is represent- 
ed by the secondary group approval of members of the nation, 
race, or economic or intellectual class to which we belong. 

In both primary and secondary group relations the reci- 
procity may be one between ther individual and the members of 
a given group. A reciprocity is possible also between groups. 
A given community may give honor to a certain professional 
class, either within it or without: as a group this class has a 
high status in the eyes of the community. The line where re- 
ciprocity passes from one between an individual and a group 
to one between two groups, cannot be easily drawn. 

In the discussion of “Primary Life Needs in Economic and 
Social Interests,"' a quotation from Dr. ^Stcwart of Lovedale was 
given to the effect that African peoples want education partly 
from a belief that mental work lifts one to a higher social class. 
An even more extreme case is the one given ’by Mr. Taylor 
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of Natal, South Africa, in speaking of the failure *‘to use the 
vernacular in the early stages of education. This he traces partly 
to regulations imposed by Government, and partly to the urgency 
of parents, who conceive that true education lies in English and 
even in dead languages.’’^®® 

This is met with commonly, even among cultured peoples. Its 
source seems to lie in a fundamental interest in the status aspect 
of self-regard, on the one hand, and in a temporary prestige in 
the mores for so-called mental education, on the other. School- 
ing is therefore spught at the hands of the missions as a means 
of securing that status. Thus the prestiged factors in a foreign 
culture if embraced by a number of people, carry status and are 
sought for that status. 

The heightened or exaggerated popularity called prestige"^ 
may be ascribed to a single product or technique of a civilization 
or to the civilization as an undifferentiated whole. Take a 
primitive man who asks Christians to pray for him. 

“Nottrott also speaks highly of the power of prayer among 
the Christian Kols; heathen often come to Christians and ask 
for their prayers. 

It is probably because there attaches to the Christian’s prayer a 
prestige, an acute belief that his prayer is an effective magic, 
an effective manipulative technique to meet the particular need 
prayed for. When a primitive chieftain attaches himself to a 
prestiged foreigner and, before the eyes of his own people, 
identifies himself with this representative of greater power and 
prosperity, we suspect that he is seeking to save himself from 


. . .Every socius has some degree of causal efficiency as a modifier 
of the activities of his associates. Whatever heightens the causal efficiency 
of an individual or of a class so as to make that individual or class more effec- 
tive as the source of social suggestion, radiation, and imitation is said to give 
prestige.” Hayes, 324. See also 323-332. 

E. A. Ross in his Social Control notes the following kinds of prestige: of 
numbers; of age, or of the elders; of prowess, as in the case of athletes and military 
leaders; of sanctity, or of the priestly class; of inspiration, or of the prophets; 
of place, or of the official class; of money, or of the rich; of ideas, or of the 
elite; of learning, or of the mandarins. • Hayes adds the prestige of birth, or 
of the family. 

See also Leopold’s Prestige, 
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being completely overshadowed by the acknowledged superiority 
of the alien and to avail himself of some of the other’s recognition 
and prestige, as well as to satisfy other miscellaneous interests. 

. . .1 don’t mean to infer that conversions have taken 
place already, though the conduct of a few of them is almost every- 
thing that we could wish. . . . The Chief, who lives in the vil- 
lage near, is our firm friend. . . .He talks so quietly and gently 
to everybody, except when any one has been breaking the Missis 
word, as he styles it, and then I don’t care about being too near 
him! He digs liis great toe into the coral and sends it flying round 
him like hailstones, while he relieves his burdened soul by })our- 
ing forth a ])erfect torrent of abuse on the guilty p irty. 

, “. . . .it is his great delight to gf) at night and catch the 
flying-fish, which he brings to the Cook-house early in the morn- 
ing, giving Kanathie strict ordt^rs to have them prcf^ared for our 
breakfast. His eyc« really glisten wdth delight as he sees us 
enjoy them, for he makes himself our unfailing guest every morn- 
ing and evening. . . .He always comes in before the Worship on 
Sabbath and Wednesday, takes in Mr. Patou’s Bible, and lays 
it on the reading-desk. Every evening, also, he collects the 
people for Worship, w^hich we have under a large Banyan tree, 
in the Meeting Ground of the people, just outside our fence. 

But when groups before whom the newcomer has prestige, think 
that by turning themselves over to his guidance and tutelage 
or by adopting his ceremonies, customs, and beliefs, they rise in 
their own and others’ estimation, then they are ‘evidently trying 
to appropriate directly and permanently technique that will 
give them a heightened prestige'as groups. Prestige of this sort 
is group status, increased approval and regard in the eyes of 
another group. As this aspect of self-regard is less stressed than 
individual secondary group approval, we are taking it up in some 
detail. 

There are certain large sections of population where Oc- 
cidental peoples have had prestige and therefore high status in 
the eyes of the indigenous people. It is among these that this 
inter-group aspect of self-regard would be likely to operate on a 
large scale in provoking an approving, seeking attitude toward 
Christian propaganda. And it is there, it has done so. Take 
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a striking instance where the processes usually at work in such 
cases stand out clearly — that of the outcastes of India said to 
comprise from a fifth to a sixth of the population of that 
country. The fact that their status is low is beyond dispute. 

‘Tn the words of the memorial presented to Mr. Montagu at 
Bombay by the ‘Depressed’ Indian Association, their ‘social con- 
dition . . .is so miserable that it is impossible to point out on the 
eartli's surface any parallel to it. They are treated by the rest of 
the Indians, — Hindus, IMuhammadans, Jains, and all — as if they 
were worse than beasts. They are not allowed to live in villages 
or towns, they are deemed untouchables. . . .’ 

The basic condition here seems to be one where the capacity and 
urge for recognition is so much greater than the means of satisfy- 
ing it — not to speak of other urges — that the ordinary intei'ests- 
satisfying-needs process is totally unbalanced, and there is 
therefore a group readiness to accept innovations bringing more 
satisfaction. 

“The inferior classes, for instance, cannot but feel that they 
have a very small place in Brahmanic Hinduism. The lowest 
castes may not enter the temples of Siva or Vishnu. They arc 
not ]*ecognized as Hindus, Consequently, if a religious reformer 
arises, preaching that all men are equal and offering a religion 
in which the Brahman has no pride of pla(;e, the common people 
hear him gladly. 

As noted above in discussing the “Primary Life Needs in 
Economic and Social Interests,’' this is the class of people among 
whom Christianity has won the great bulk of its converts. 

“New converts are not seeking money, and if they did they 
would seek in vain. What they crave are larger opportunities 
of life, . . . .For the outcastes, Hinduism has no message but 
of contempt. . . .In Travancore the outcastes were forbidden 
to dress with decency and were compelled to flee to the hedge 
when the high caste man approached. . . .It is not surprising 
that such have turned to Christianity in their thousands, seeking 
not only a better religion but the opportunities of manhood. 

♦Another factor facilitating thi» readiness in India is referred to elsewhere; 
viz., that the history of the people is a history of continuous birth, division,, 
combination, and disappearance of sect after sect, and therefore the opposition 
to changes in Gods is not so rigidly crystalized as it is among some peoples. 
Holderness, 117. 
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Further comment is scarcely necesaary in view of Chapter Two’s 
discussion of the susceptibility of loosely organized groups, 
although we revert to the movement of these masses continually 
in our outline. There can be no question but that the desire 
for recognition operates here in whole communities at a time. 

To what extent the movement observed in small groups 
and communities has its counterpart throughout the whole 
60,000,000 of these people, is the sort of question that calls for a 
careful defining of the situation. It is a question of how far 
there has been and is genuine dissatisfaction and how far more 
inert expressionless contentment with the status quo — until 
propaganda disclosed possibilities of their attaining a higher 
position. The question is not simple. One of the many factors 
entering into it in some cases is that the prolonged thinking of 
themselves as confined to certain conditions (whether the ideas 
were inculcated by a higher caste or evolved among themselves 
from their very position) has left the conviction that they are 
incapable of utilizing other conditions. 

It is the middle class movement of India where both the fer- 
ment permeates larger groups and along with the restlessness 
there is awareness of definite wishes for higher status. Even 
regardless of what religion it comes from, they are going to 
have it. 

“A great opportunity occurred some years ago in a certain 
district in South India where a large section of the middle class, 
diS’gusted with Brahmin exclusiveness, definitely sought for a 
new way of religion. The Church^ however, was not ready to 
help. There was no spirit of evangelism, and all were more 
concerned with making a decent livelihood than in giving Christ 
to others; so the opportunity was lost and this great class found 
shelter in a kind of neo-Hinduism from which they tried with 
more or less success to exclude Brahminism.’’^^^ 

‘‘Many members of these classes are seeking a relief from the 
ordinary Hinduism in some other religion. A large community 
on the West Coast has publicly announced its intention of leaving 
Hinduism unless Hinduism casts aside its social exclusiveness. 

In Malabar conversion to Mohammedanism or Christianity has 
been openly suggested by many. One correspondent in a Madras 
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paper discussed the respective^ merits of the Brahmo Samaj and 
Christianity. A long letter published in the leading non-Brahmin 
paper of South India openly declares that only by accepting 
Christ as a personal Saviour can all these problems which con- 
front the peoples of India today be solved. All through these 
middle-class communities there is keen desire to inquire with 
open-mindedness into the merits of Christianity. Leading middle- 
class men are invoking the aid of missions to help them in solving 
their educational problem and are offering to subsidize mission 
schools for this purpose. Says one of my middle-class corre- 
spondents, ‘a religion full of myths, miracles and mummeries with 
unmeaning rites and ceremonies cannot supply the place of a 
living faith. Our future religion must go hand in hand with 
science and pure morality.’ 

Where Hinduism will give them status, these middle-classes 
will stay with her; where Islam, they seem ready to go over to 
her; where Christianity, to her. 

Incentive toward Status Rooted in Dependence upon the 
Group. — A fundamental characteristic implied in the desire for 
group status as it appears in these class movements, seems to be 
the reluctance of any large number of individuals, taken singly or 
in sub-groups, to separate themselves from their group in order 
to gain increased recognition. They want greater recognition 
than their group is now giving them; yet they are so dependent 
upon their group (for intra-group recognition, intimate sociabi- 
lity, etc.) that they cannot dispense with it, and breaking away 
from it is out of the question; they, therefore, have to lift their 
whole group in order to get it. (When it comes, it comes in the 
form of outside recognition of the group and outside recognition 
of themselves as representatives of the group; it also comes as 
intra-group recognition of them as leaders of this new movement.) 
If this analysis is correct, it shows that group status may operate 
through a general awareness on the part of all the members 
of the group or it may operate through one individual only. 
Psychologically it is the group awareness, group self-esteem, and 
group distinction among other groups that is operating in both 
oases. It was partly this sense -of group solidarity that made 
the merchant f atl^er agree to let his son go to the Christian sphool 
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at Tainan so that he might be suire that the ancestral group of 
which he was a part would be carried on. 

It is within these limits imposed by group status ihekt, many 
non- Christians in Japan, China, India and other parts of the non- 
Christian world have at sometime eagerly prized Western civiliza- 
tion and have desired its religion: they have wanted them as a 
means to national self-esteem and advancement which would 
augment the recognition coming to them. 

Neesima was a youth off at Hakodate trying to learn more 
English, etc. 

“Being far away from home, I became more careful in my 
observations; what struck me most was the corrupt condition 
of the people. I thouglit t])(‘n, a mere matcTial progress will 
prove itself useless so long as their morals are in such a deplora- 
ble state, flapan needs a moral reformation more than mere 
material progress, and my purpose was more strengthened to 
visit a foreign land . . .and so far as I am convinced the re- 
formation must be brought through Christianity.”^^* 

Dr. Imbrie and President Ibuka write: “ ‘Some years ago 
there was a feeling more or less marked that Christianity had 
proved itself to be a ]M)W(‘r for good in moulding the civilization 
of the West: and that it might be expected to work similar re- 
sults in Japan. Thus Christianity appealed to many, in this 
general way, on national grounds. Accordingly, it was accepted 
by many; by some superficially and by some in reality. This 
motive is still operative, but it is by no means so much in evidence 
as it once w\as.’ 

*ln 1884, Mr. Fukuzawa Yukichi, an “eminent scholar” of Japan who had 
previously hailed Christianity as dangerous to the national welfare, wrote an 
essay entitled “The Adoption of the Foreign Religion Necessary.” 

“It is undeniable fact,” he said, “that the civilized countries of Europe and 
America excel all other lands not only in political institutions, biit also in religion, 
in customs, and manners . . . .these features . . .constitute a certain social 
distinctive colour world -wide in its character. Any nation therefore which lacks 
this distinctive badge of Western civilization stands in the position of an op- 
ponent, and is not only unablo to copo with the superiority of enlightened 
Americans and Europeans, but is directly or indirectly exposed to their derision. 
Hence one of the disadvantages under which inferior nations labor when they 
present a different color from that of the Western nations. . . . 

“The civilized nations of Europe and America have always held that non- 
Christian countries could not bo treated as enlightened nations. Sv^h being 
the case, if we desire to umintain our intercourse with Western nations on the basis 
of international law, it is first of all absolutely necessary that we remove completely 
the stigma from our land of being an anti-Christian country, and obtain the recogni- 
tion of fellowship by the adoption of their social color. 
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. . .The booksellers of China refused to handle, on any 
account, any Christian books for sale, considering it a trans- 
action disloyal to their country and unworthy of honorable men. 
But in 1895, after the appearance of Mackenzie s History of 
the. Nineteenth Century and other books of the S.D.K. a great 
change came over the Chinese bookseller. In one city alone — 
Hangchow — there were no less than six pirated editions of the 
Nineteenth Century. . . .Altogether there must have been a 
million pirated copies in circulation throughout China. . . 

“The late N.K.Tilak was a Brahman who had started out 
to reform Hinduism and had come into contact with Christianity. 

He was amazed to find that the best things he had desired for 
India were promised in Christianity and that Christ was Tar 
superior to the Ideal man I had imagined, and His faith was far 
superior to that 1 had invented. So I followed Him, and for the 
sake of helping my country, 1 presented myself for baptism. 

I wished to start work among my countrymen as soon as I was 
baptised. Whether it was serving Christ or serving my country 
I could not say. . . 

“ .4.V an absolutely necessary preliminary, however, the Christian religion 
must he introduced from Europe and America. . . . 

. . .From the standpoint of a private individual, we may say that we 
take little or no interest in the subject of religion, as it does not affect our personal 
feelings or sentiments.” 

In order to have Japan put on an equal footing with the Western nations, 
Mr. Fukuzawa said in a later article, “Wc must change our professed belief and 
wear a religious dress uniform with others^ We mean by professed belief, what 
we profess to believe apart from what may he our true doctrine. It would be suffi- 
cient to make it publicly knovm that Japan is a Christian country. . . .We 
do not mean that the majority of our countrymen should be Christians. A 
small number, one for every hundred, will he suff icient, . . . The steps necessary 
for tlio Christianization of the country are to register the creed of Japanese 
Christians, permit the conduct of funeral ceremonies by the missionaries, and 
gradually introduce baptism among the upper and middle classes. We cannot 
attach too much importance to Japan’s entrance into the comity of Christian 
nations.” [This was previous to the Sino- Japanese and the Busso* Japanese 
wars!) 

Cary, the historian of missions in Japan, adds that Fukuzawa “was followed 
by others that spoke and wrote in favor of the same policy. ...” 

[That very summer the Government relinquished its official responsibility 
for the conduct of Shintoism and Buddhism, and gave the people permission to 
bury their dead with whatever forms they chose. Furthermore, after certain 
provocations, the Governor of the prefecture about Kyoto called together the 
heads of different non-Christian sects and urged them to influence their priests 
to prevent attacks on Christians for the sake of the country; his reason was that 
the Japanese Government was endeavoring to get its foreign treaties revised.] 
[ Italics our 8. "I 

(Cary, (A), II, 172-174, 177, 178-179. On the official adoption of Western 
style of dress and the introduction of balls and other modes of Western enter- 
tainment, in order to overcome discrimination against Japanese as Orientals, 
compare p. 183. On the wholesale pursuit of English and Western learning, 
cf. 185 ff.) 
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The desire for increased group status does not operate in 
the Japan of today as it did in the sixties and seventies of the 
last century; with deliberate intent every school child is taught 
reverence for the Imperial Family of Japan and the superiority of 
its people. Probably it does not operate in the China of today, 
except in the case of the poorer groups; for there the foreigner 
has prestige simply as a foreigner only in certain classes of people. 
In India the higher castes have lost every vestige of complete 
admiration for the West, if they ever had it; they, too, ascribe 
prestige only to certain products or techniques of the Western 
civilizations. Nevertheless, on the other hand, the value and 
prestige of certain aspects of Western civilizations affords ample 
grounds for the operation of status. The determination to secure 
certain of these prerequisites of higher status, in fact, underlies 
the reform movements sweeping the upper classes in all parts 
of the Orient. As we have seen, even Islam is charged (by 
Christians, and Moslems in turn charge Christianity and the 
West with the same) with that sense of group inferiority which 
is at the root of the attempts to attain a higher group status or 
of the claims to it. 

‘‘. . . .There is a definite trend, partly conscious, largely 
unconscious, to adapt itself to the modern age. The reason is 
the conviction which has sunk into the minds of many that they 
are behindhand, retrograde, non- progressive. This conscious- 
ness of inferiority has aroused a desire for improvement, a spirit 
of emulation. It is accompanied at times with a feeling of in- 
ability to proceed without guidance from those who are known to 
be in a superior status, in spite of a prejudice which wishes to 
deny such superiority.”^^® 

Rise of the Demand for Increased Status. — It is hardly within 
the purview of this outline to speculate on different degrees of 
“inferiority-complexes” within that desire for higher group 
status which underlies these group movements. That desire, 
at least, is beyond dispute. It allows the innovators their 
opportunity. We must leave further inference for the more 
complete study of any given situation. For the time being, 
however, two or three clues may be worth attention showing 
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how the demand for increased status is increased by outward 
stimuli. We assume beforehand that there is a possibility of in- 
creasing almost anyone’s desire for self-feeling and recognition. 
In the first place, then, certain groups have been made conscious 
of the possibility of larger recognition because certain of their 
members have been actually accorded it, some abandoning their 
previous group and some maintaining membership in both. Non- 
Hindus have been taken into Hinduism, and non- Hindus and 
low-caste Hindus into Mohammedanism and into Christianity. 
Second, individual leaders imbued with the idea of the possibility 
of group advance have taught and preached it far and wide. 

‘‘The following is from a speech by a man of high social 
])osition among the non-Brahmins to a mass meeting of Pan- 
chamas. 

‘You must assert your position and claim equality with 
any other man in the country. If you as a community will raise 
yourself and try your best to improve your ])osition, and shake 
off this habit of social inferiority and think you are equal to the 
highest caste in the land your ])osition is assured.’ 

“The president of the first non-Brahmin conference in South 
India used the following words, which have been applauded by 
all as an ideal of the movement. 

“ ‘The first duty we have to undertake is the prompt and 
effective removal of the disabilities imposed on the low castes, 
especially the depressed classes, in the name, in many cases, of 
religion. Our movement must be so shaped and our work so 
carried on that within a measurable distance of time all the 
existing social cleavages duo to artificial causes will, be swept 
away.’ 

Third, when either of these has brought a group to a definite 
consciousness that it is subjected, but that it can rise, its desire 
for recognition may become i'pso facto greater than the satisfac- 
tion of it, resulting in restlessness and excess desire. 

“The wonderful changes which Christianity has brought 
to the lower classes have exercised a profound influence upon the 
middle classes and made them inquire what this power is which 
could work so great a change. A new attitude of inquiry and 
receptiveness had begun to mjcnifest itself even before the 
political movement showed itself. 
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“Another influence which also began to make itself felt 
was the education which so many of them had received in mis- 
sion schools.”^-® 

Group self-awareness and the various related urges may be 
understood best as factors in group status by noting how they 
arise and operate in the relations which individuals belonging 
to races or groups of lesser prestige have with the “higher races. 
In fact, in any analysis of the influence of status, it will be well 
worth while to bear in mind similar phenomena in the realm 
of races. The Biography of an Ex- Colored Man for example 
shows clearly how this consciousness of status is felt: 

The writer was not conscious of his color until the school 
teacher one day had the “colored children” rise. Going home 
he questioned his mother. “From that time I looked out through 
other eyes, my thoughts were colored, my \vords dictated, my 
actions limited by one dominating, all-pervading idea which 
constantly increased in force and weight until I finally realized 
it in a great tangible fact. . . .1 did indeed pass into another 
world.” 

Again he says: “I frequently saw or fancied some slight 
when*, I am sure, none was intended. On the other hand, my 
frkmds and tejichcrs were, if anything different, more considerate 
of me; but 1 can remember that it w^as against this very attitude 
in particular that my sensitiveness revolted. ‘Red’ was the only 
one who did not wound me; up to this day I recall wdth a swell- 
ing heart his clumsy efforts to make me understand that nothing 
could change his love for me.”^-^ 

In conclusion, the same remarks might well be made of the 
status category as were appended to the discussion of the preced- 
ing one — “social intimacy.’’ Aside from that, summary will wait 
upon the rest of the data upon approving reactions, in Chapter X. 
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CHAPTER X 

ANALYSIS OF FAVORABLE REACTIONS IN TERMS 
OF mOTlVATlOV—coiichided 

(Analysis of the More Permanent Responses of Approving Behavior: 

Suggestions for Immediate Interpretation from the 
Bio-Psychological Wievipoiiit—concluded) 

8. THE INHERENT PROTECTIVE RESPONSES AND SECURITY. 

Protective responses are normally made when there is moles- 
tation, attack, deprivation of interests, or uncertainty as to 
whether or, not there may be either attack or maintenance of 
interests.* 

Let us get the sequence of stimulus and response in mind. 
To begin with a very simple case, a Hottentot’s body is the victim 
of an enemy’s knife, of disease, of a falling stone. Against these 
he has protective technique — his weapons of war, his concoc- 
tions of medical herbs, and his magic. If he sees that they fail 
to shield him while his Christian neighbor seems to be safe with 
foreign rifle, foreign medicine, and foreign worship, he is more 
than likely to make overtures to foreigners, other things being 
equal, to secure his neighbor’s technique. These overtures to 
the foreign missionary entail a whole new set of reactions and 
may include definite receptivity toward his religion, f 

The widespread susceptibility of non-Christians to the mis- 
sionary doctor, originates in some such observations as we have 
described. Non-Christians come to realize that native medicine 
and magic are ineffective as compared with the missionary’s. 
Consequently, Western medical knowledge, applied by the 
missionary physicians, has become the most dependable means 
of starting that sequence of reactions on the part of non-Christians 
(seeking medical aid, having the satisfaction of substantial 
medical help, being stirred to personal gratitude, therefore be- 

♦See “Salient Bio -Psychological Urges" under Appendix II, section 2. 

•fHere, then, is behavior fiuictioning with an in -reference of protection and 
an out-referenco of approval-of-tlie-missionary. 
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coming susceptible to the missionary’s attempt to ingratiate 
himself, etc.), which ultimately weaken prejudice and opposition 
against missions in every land. Thus we see that the protective 
responses, the efforts to secure relief from pain, temporarily set 
aside or overcome the usual inhibitions against the missionary, 
and thus allow various stimuli from liim to take effect, 

111 the sixties and seventies, the Japanese were, rc'ientlcss 
and even fierce in their opposition to Christianity. Yet Cary 
asserts that those who were healed through the earlier Christian 
medical work in Japan '‘were filled with gratitude to their bene- 
factor, sometimes literally worshipping him or putting his photo- 
graph among tJie objects of devotion on the ‘god-shelf.’ 

There are numerous records of how the poor and the weak, 
harassed by ruffians or oppressed by men in power, flee to the 
foreigner for protection, 

“A well known Roman Catholic Missionary in Chota Nagpur 
writes to me as follows regarding the inducements to conver- 
sion: — ‘As a general rule religious motives are out of the ques- 
tion. They want protection against zamindari and police extor- 
tions and assistance in the endless litigation forced on them by 
zamindars. . . .As a consequcuice — (a) most of the converts 
came over (afte^r panehayats) in whole villages or in groups of 
villages; (b) a certain number of isolated families came over, 
either for help against zamindars or police extortion, or against 
the rest of their (! 0 - villagers who persecuted them because they 
were pointed out by the Sokhas as wizards or witches, (c) Per- 
sonally J know of some cases where individuals came over for 
religious rnotivc's. But these cases are rare.’ 

As long as this holds true in the mass movement regions, it is 
likely that it affects Arya and Protestant Christian as well as 
Roman Catholic membership. It is significant that one of the 
first motives accounting for willingness to join the missionary 
church noted by the Edinburgh Rex)ort is legal i)rotection, 

“First, those desiring interference on the part of the mis- 
sionary in things that are wholly beyond his province, and in 
these he will refuse from the first to meddle. Under this head 
come family disputes and law cafees, with all the forms of jiolitical 
interference. This duty is so carefully observed in China by 
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most Missions that candidates are not received, even to the cate- 
chumenate, while they have any connection with a lawsuit.”® 

In China, ‘‘The ruling of the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
in its Book of Discipline runs as follows: — 

“ ‘Members and enquirers must understand that position 
in the Christian Church does not alter the status of a Chinese 
subject. A man who, according to Chinese custom, has not the 
right of entry to a Yamcn or the power to send his card to the 
Yamen in ordinary cases gains no such right or power because he 
has become a member or enquirer.’ 

In one instance a physician, unpaid by one of the leading 
gentry of Nan-Chou, started regular attendance at the Gospel 
Hall and began to use this fact as leverage and threat with the 
gentry. The missionary “prom2)tly turnt'd him out.”° 

The causes of worry, trouble, and losses are said to be so nu- 
merous in some countries that organized bodies and group aid 
seem the only effective technique for handling them. To many 
the Christian church seems to be regarded as such a social group 
or club, where they think they will have general i)rotcction and 
guidance in trouble. 

In a more or less colored statement in the Edinburgh Report 
we read: 

“The Chinese have a genius for combination, and love to 
form guilds, societies, and associations, many of them for perfectly 
lawful purj^oses, while the reputation of others is more doubtful. 
The theory of the law is that many of th(‘se societies are forbidden, 
or openly suppressed, and the Christian Church being the only 
important combination of men which enjoys as a rule the tolerance 
of the Government, it seems to many to offer a home and a shelter 
for those who arc wronged, or are in danger of collision with 
the law.”® 

It continues: “When the Church begins work in a new dis- 
trict it most frequently encounters groups or classes of persons 
w’hose interests predispose them either to welcome it as an ally, 
or to resist it as a foe. With the best of intentions on the part 
of the missionary, it is difficult to keoj) the Church wliolly disen- 
tangled from these complications. If any enquirer suffers, in 
his own judgment, wrong, or injustice, he is temjited to r(q)rosent 
this as an act of persecution, and to seek the protection which he 
supposes the Church is able t(f afford. In many cases also 
schemers of bad character, seeing the Church growing into a 
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socially influential body, have tried to utilise it for their own 
ends, not only in self-defence, but sometimes for the purposes 
of wrong and oppression.”^ 

With the spirit world primitive man maintains a continuous 
truce ..also. Utterly dependent on satisfactory relations with 
this phase of life for his sense of safety, he is likely to relate 
up with his ideas of magico-religious forces any danger or un- 
certainty that awakens basic fear reactions. Misfortune which 
he has been taught is due to some spirit power, will enhance his 
fear and esteem of that power and may make him seek its aid. 
This being so, some peoples have no objection to trying any 
new magico-religious practices for the protection they jjromise, 
providing they do not controvert their previous ones too omi- 
nously. 

[From China:] “Almost every house has its door charm to 
protect it from the aggressive demon . . .always there is a 
fantastic character written on red paper and pasted on the door, 
to keep away the demons . . .even that more enlightened part 
of the Koman Catholic Church which is manned by Frenchmen 
has provided similar red paper Catholic charms for the doors of its 
people. The rooms have- their charms, the bed has its charm, 
hosts of the people carry charms on their persons, and very few 
children are without them, either in the shape of an earring, a 
silver collar round the neck, or a silver deity in the cap. 

. . .One village, a few years ago, after hearing a native 
Bible Colporteur extol his wares, almost cleared out his stock 
and hung the Word of Life on its beds, in its rooms, and even on 
its babies, as a charm against the foes it so dreaded.”® 

Any apparently superior or uncomprehended power, which pres- 
tiged parties claim has emanated from the unseen world, may 
humble him before it, 

Mrs. Parker, the biographer of Sadhu Sungar Singh, relates a 
number of tales which show this clearly, regardless of possible 
accretions in them: The Sadhu met two men, one of whom feigned 
that he was dying so that his companion could beg money for 
burying him; trying it before the Sadhu, one of them actually 
died; the other, therefore, becan\^ a Christian. Of several reapers 
cursing and swearing at the Christian preacher, one threw a stone 
at him and was immediately seized with a severe headache; Singh 
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took his place in the field and the day’s harvest turned out larger 
than usual; whereupon, in fear the men became eager to hear the 
preaching of this holy man. The biographer also tells of some 
Pathans in the far north of India whose plot to take the Christian 
mendicant’s life compelled him to sleep in a very cold and filthy 
place; astonished, the next morning, that he was not frozen, they 
took him as “one favored of Allah” and kept him for several days. 
Various other tales of the Sadhu’s good fortune disclose this same 
tendency in other parts of India.®* 

Half of a tribe had gone to Lenakel, the mission station, 
and half remained. The inland tribes, furious at this advance 
in the Worsbij), drove the remaining half from their homes into 
caves. 

“. . . .About sixty clothed people crowded around us, and 
eagerly listened to the Gospel message. They were living in 
caves, and many of them were ill with dysentery, but their 
one cry was: 

“ ‘Send us the Gospel, or we perish.’ They regarded the 
plague as a judgement upon them for their evil conduct. . . . 


. . .They sent a messenger after us to say: 

“ ‘If you do not send us a teacher we will seize the next one 
that visits us in the boat and detain him by force.’ 

The safety, security, and certainty he feels in finally allying him- 
self with the so-called Chief-of-ypirits is certainly a readaptation 
to his otherworldly magico-religious environment. It is the 
procuring of an additional or substitute protective technique. 

A male convert from a non-Christian home writes: “First 
of all it was this that drew me to Christianity, that this religion is 
true and that it is from God.”^^ 

“The gospel of redemption by Christ makes a strong appeal, 
especially in its aspect of deliverance from evil powers. To these 
spirit-ridden folk, it is not to be wondered that His power over 
demons should be a welcome tale. ‘The prospect of becoming 
free from the fear and service of spirits’ is, according to Herr 
Sundermann, ‘the greatest attractive force’ in Christianity. 
‘That Christ is mightier than the devil; the demons had to obey 
His commands; that He is the deliverer from evil powers; that 

♦Similarly, misfortune which follows an American Indian’s slander and 
persecution of a mission, is interpreted as punishment from the missionary’s 
god: it thus provokes change of behavior and even conversion. Wellcome, 
13d- Ud. 
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He is a helper in time of need/ is the truth of Christianity that 
possesses the greatest power of appeal (Hahn). ‘A deep impres- 
sion/ says Warneck, ‘is made by the message of redemption, 
imderstood beforehand literally as deliverance from the tyranny 
of evil spirits, and from the paralysing fear. . . .’ 

. . .Wherever the missionary points out Jesus Christ 
as powerful to deliver from such tyranny, he will be under- 
stood. The redemption from sin and guilt is not a prominent 
experience at the beginning of a former Animist’s Christian life. 

* . . .‘Deliverance from demons appeals soonest, perhaps, of all 
things in the Christian life’ (Dodd). The contributions from 
Africa do hot lay the same emphasis on the attractiveness of this 
aspect of the Christian salvation, though doubtless it is implied 
in what is said of the terrors of the animistic view of the world, 
and the joy experienced in trusting to the power and love of 
God.”i« 

The atonement is the outstanding work of protective magic to 
these superstitious natives. 

If his imaginary world extends to a life after death, or can be 
made to do so, protection there also may become a powerful 
oonsideration. How powerfxil depends, as usual, on the cul- 
tivation and psychological setting of these concepts, and these 
in turn on the individual’s own mores, training, age, etc. 

“ ‘Another source of dissatisfaction,’ writes Beattie of Amoy, 
China, ‘is the want of definite, clear teaching regarding the future 
life. Confucius denies knowledge of the future, and Buddhism 
and Taoisn> give no clear guidance. The si)irit-world of the 
Chinese is a dim, dark Hades wherein the souls of the dead largely 
depend on the dutifulness of the living. Many become Christians 
in the hope of winning the life eternal.’ 

“Obi Iji’oma, one of the chief men, in the course of a religious 
conversation was asked if he had a soul. ‘Yes,’ was his reply. 
‘But how is that soul to be saved?’ ‘I do not know,’ was the sad 
answer. Then the way of salvation was pointed out to this poor 
dark mind. With a bright light in his eyes he exclaimed, .... 
‘Jesus, Son of God, show me the good way?’ 

“. . . .The earliest record of fear of consequences of sin con- 
tained in these [Annett’sJ replies that of a Brahman who says, 
‘From the age of four I was burdened with sin, started by the 
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reply of my mother to a question of mine, “What is Hell like?”— 
place of fire, worms bite and scorpions sting. This remained 
with me all through youth, sometimes dying down, then flaring 
up again.’ ” [He became a Christian.]^® 

We here see the missionary's innovations regarded as a more 
adequate protective technique against bodily harm, social annoyance, 
and magico-religious uncertainties — that is, against attack and 
harm or uncertainty as to possible attack. These are sample 
fields only, but sufficient to show an important urge underneath 
approval of Christian missions. 

It may be felt that the implications of one type of stimulus 
that evokes protective responses — viz., deprivation of satisfiers — 
have not been given adequate attention — unless we interpret all 
the foregoing cases as due to deprivation of normal organic, 
psychological, or sociological satisfiers. As we very well know, 
any interference with the status quo brings protective responses 
on the part of those (especially vested interests) whose needs are 
being satisfactorily met by the status quo. Why? Because, in 
part, these satisfactions are interrupted. Yet if those satisfiers 
are immune from assault they, or, the aspect of them which 
makes them immune, are to that extent protective. For in- 
stance, the self-esteem of a Moslem or Hindu usually cannot 
be greatly lowered by Christian propaganda; from the point of 
view of the missionary’s attempt to make him feel sinful, humble, 
inferior, it therefore functions protectively. The self-esteem of 
the Japanese Buddhist Neesima, on the contrary, was materially 
lowered by contact with Christianity and the West; and to him 
Christianity alone restored self-esteem and rendered him immune 
to further attacks upon it from the religious realm. Similarly 
the Moslem’s and the Hindu’s magico -religious theories of the uni- 
verse, are usually immune from deprivation, while the Animist’s 
are not. The point is, any urge satisfier may be regarded as 
protective in certain of its aspects. 

On the other hand, technique devised primarily for pro- 
tective purposes, such as the epithets “traitor,” “heretic,” etc., 
we found to have the retroactive effect of reasserting one’s self- 
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distinction. Thus satisfiers may be protective, and protective 
technique may satisfy other urges. 

The easiest way to keep out of a dilemma here is to main- 
tain the functional point of view in considering possessions, 
activities, sentiments, or ideas. In each specific situation the 
different bio-psychological functions of any given cultural 
feature, so far as they are discernible, must be kept clearly in 
mind. With that remark we are proceeding to specialized aspects 
of self-protection and its technique. 

9. PROTECTIVE RESPONSES AND CONDUCT: ADJUSTMENT 
OF CONDUCT TO NORMS 

Typical Data: Dissatisfaction from Conflict; Adjustment; 
Christian Terminology. — Occurrences endangering some aspect 
of the needs-securing-satisfaction processes, as we indicate in 
our theoretical discussions of protection,* are likely to provoke 
responses of fear, anger, or protective gestures and ideation; 
and these responses constitute steps toward a ])io-psychological 
adjustment to restore a satisfactory condition of affairs. Now, 
strange as it may sound, ''misbehavior’’ (conduct diverging from 
accepted norms of behavior) is often an occurrence of that sort. 

An Indian Christian brought up in a Christian homo says of 
his pre-conversion days, . . . "When I was going wrong I had 
no peace in my heart. There used to be a kind of fear 
always!. . . 

Here, clearly, misbehavior brought dissatisfaction. Compliance 
with certain standards of conduct seemed necessary to allay it. 
Such compliance apparently functioned as an essential factor 
in self-esteem, in social standing in the community, or in a 
sense of safety-before-unknown-magico-religioiis-sources-of-pun- 
ishment (it is not clear which). And when the norms were not 

♦Let us see this process broadly enough to realize that in time psychology 
will put under this category, phenomena which do not seem to many of us- 
now to belong there. Maintaining a sequence of anti*socIal action already 
begun, may be sheer protection to a criminars self-respect, or, self-regard. 
And it is conceivable that a youth repressed and constantly disapproved in 
his home in Tokio or Calcutta, might •join a Y.M.C.A. Boy Scout troop, just 
to “get even’* with his parents. See chap, vii and Appendix II, section 2. 
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complied with in concrete behavior, — the need for self-regard, 
or for certainty-as-to-future-harm, being unsatisfied — a restless- 
ness ensued, while the individual responded protectively with 
fear at this deprivation (and doubtless with ideational and other 
activities not recorded). Ultimately, in this particular case, 
conversion to Christianity restored the previous connection be- 
tween these needs and his patterns of conduct: it helped him 
to so conform to his code, or a changed code, that he secured 
greater ‘‘peace.” (Thereafter apparently, from the testimony, 
the bio-psychological processes of self-regard, etc., being as- 
sociated with attainable norms, reinforced what is known as 
his “moral integrity.”) 

In the following case, also, a professed non-Christian norm 
is at the centre of self-esteem: divergence from it in conduct 
brings a conflict, with consequent restlessness; it also brings a 
lowered self-regard and apprehension of other-worldly punish- 
ment, which demand remedial attention. 

“G. C. Dass, . . .Krishna-worshipper, . . .adds his testimony, 

‘I began to think more of the cloud of sin that hid my Father’s 
face from me. . . .1 became restless and filled with sorrow for 
disobeying such a good, kind and loving Father, and I determined 
to obey Him and perform good works that would outweigh all 
the evil I had done. I tried my utmost, but utterly failed to 
keep God in my mind even for a few minutes, my thoughts went 
astray so easily. . . .My sense of sin deepened. . . .1 felt that sin 
was not a small matter as it aimed directly against the authority 
of God and so justice demanded my punishment. .Brahmos 
said Repentance is an adequate punishment for sin, but I felt this 
inadequate. I felt God could not receive me without atonement, 
God’s holiness could not dwell with my darkness and unholi- 
ness.’ ”=^8 

A ripe situation, this is, for the propagandist who can present 
the Christian gospel and ceremonial technique as a means of 
attaining conformity to the norm and therefore a means of re- 
establishing self-regard and a sense of other-worldly safety. And 
the Christian doctrine of atonement filled the gap in his ideation- 
al scheme in such a way that he, too, achieved “peace.” 
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These two cases are representative of a great many individuals 
who come under the influence of Christianity: There is a con- 
flict between two habits of behavior or favored lines of conduct. 
One of them is definitely sanctioned by a norm that is psychologi- 
cally linked to ideas and feelings of self-esteem, and maybe of 
security-against-other- worldly-dangers, or expressiveness . The 
restlessness produced by the conflict between the different lines 
of behavior, one of which is espoused by ideas of self-esteem and 
protection (if not of expressiveness and will-to-power also) — 
this restlessness and the unsatisfied urges are called by Chris- 
tians ‘‘the (acknowledged) need for moral or spiritual power, 
or its equivalent, and are asserted to be the fundamental bases 
of certain approaching and seeking responses toward Christian 
propaganda. The protective responses of fear, anger, and various 
sorts of defense are likely to be called “fighting against God,’^ 
except insofar as they are mere fear and inferiority reactions. 
When the norm in question is a Christian one (it may or may 
not be non-Christian at the same time, of course) and when the 
missionary’s technique is brought into the situation so as to re- 
solve the conflict in favor of the norm’s type of behavior — then, 
Christianity may be called “moral energy,” “moral dynamic,” 
“the power of Christ,” “moral victory through Christ,” etc.* 
Here is a fairly typical instance where aid in a conflict situation, 
is given as an incentive to approving responses toward Christian 
propaganda:^ 

“. . . .It is notable also that the Chinese never appeal to their 
gods and Buddhas for rmral aiid sinritual help, Christ, therefore, 
as a living power in the hearts of men and as a source of moral 
energy in their lives, comes as a new thought to the Chinese, 
and the call of Jesus — ‘Come unto Me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden’ — ^has a strong appeal in it. The Christian doctrine 
of the indwelling Christ and the po’wer of His spirit to lift men out 

♦It is scarcely necessary to mention that in the missionary's technique 
there are special occasions when the bearings of a given norm or course of 
action upon one’s life or destiny (including other-worldly destiny) is vividly 
considered, when, therefore, the links with one’s urges are consciously made or 
reinforced. These may be religious reifival services or times of private Bible 
study, meditation, prayer and imaginative association with Jesus or the God 
Spirit. 
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out of their sins and to make them new creatures, possesses the 
charm of novelty and the inspiration of hope. Bishop Graves 
says: *It is the power of Christianity to enable men to lead a 
new and higher life which appeals to the Chinese. That, so far as 
I can judge, is the side on which it touches them. Once within 
the Christian Church, the great doctrines of God, of His love as 
shown in the Incarnation and Atonement, of the new life in Christ, 
of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit are apprehended by them as 
they are by all Christians and become the motive forces of their 
lives; but in the first instance it is generally the 'power of Ghris^ 
tianity over the moral life^ the point where their own religions 
conspicuously fail, which leads them to Christ.’ [Ifalics ours.] 

The attraction is supposed to come through observation of this 
"^power” as seen in the results it achieves in others* lives. 

‘‘ ‘When Christianity is manifested in a life as moral and 
spiritual dynamic,’ writes the Bev. tT. Beattie of Amoy, ‘lifting 
men out of the meshes of evil habits, the Chinese arc apt to be 
astonished and to seek the cause in medicine or magic. A woman 
once came to a mission doctor asking for some of the medicine 
which had cured her neighbour’s vile temper and evil tongue. 
Others say that the cause lies in the baptismal water or in the 
sacramental bread and wine.’ 

‘Interest in Adjustment of Conduct to Norms”: Summary 
of Factors in the Situation. — For consideration when detailed 
psychological data is gathered on such experiences, we there- 
fore offer the following summary suggestions as to their analysis. 
They are brief and not intended to anticipate the analysis in 
the succeeding chapters. They will refer to divergence of conduct 
from Christian norms of behavior, in order to make the problem 
simple and definite, but thereafter the principles may be applied 
to any group where similar phenomena arc found. 

In the first place, the most observable phenomena in the 
readj'ostment finally established are said to be a definite altering 
or repressing of certain ‘"un-Christian” habits of behavior such 
as angered and violent conduct, and along with this a conformity 
of the subject’s conduct and attitudes to certain Christian norma 
of temperateness, good-will? piety or what not. 
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(It is also obvious that the pattern norms of these latter 
types of conduct are supposedly in the mores of thd Chris- 
tian group comprising converts, preacher, and missionary; and 
behavior consistent with them is presumably required, there- 
fore — at least, it is strongly approved. Such behavior may also 
be thought of by any given subject as approved-by-an-invisible- 
idealized-Observer just as real and far more consequential than 
the Christian group — as is granted in psychological analyses of 
prayer. Furthermore, it is agreed that so far as the subject’s 
conduct has differed from the patterns, the subject has been in 
discomfort, worried or harassed by his “conscience,” “con- 
victed of sin,” in some proportion to the vividness of his per- 
ception of the pattern and to his dependence on the approvers of 
the pattern, real or imagined, for approval of his conduct.) 

In individuals from a primitive group the conflict is likely 
to be simple, though possibly severe, because there is just one 
previous pattern and at the same time a habit of utter dependence 
on group approval for one’s self-estimation. The African who 
simultaneously abandons his magic and accepts “the worship,” 
is a familiar example. In the philosophic type the previous 
patterns on one’s horizon, cover a far wider range; and instead 
of merely accepting the demands of either of two groups, his 
habitual way of choosing is a far more complicated- intellectual 
process of accepting, criticising, and explaining.* 

If, in tile individual psyche, the self-regarding systems are 
closely organized with the opinions of any group (the simple 
conflict type) the resolution of the conflict between norms ani 
conduct may be merely svbmission to the group — should the group 
be Christian, it will call such compliance moral conduct while 
ndn-Christians may call it immoral, and vice versa. If the self- 

♦In either type the way in which the conflict is resolved, depends on H ) 
the simplicity or elaborateness of the conflict and of the reflective process, *2) 
the habitual grip of eewsh alternative upon the individual, (3) the direction 
and persistence of his attention and imagination, (4) the ability to bring a 
<^Belf-^garding craving and other urgesM;o bear, either by themselves by virtue 
of their being organized by attention and reflective suggestion with the tliought 
of executing the norm, or aided by definite decision. 
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regarding systems are organized with elaborate habits of apprais- 
al, criticism, idealization, etc. (the complicated conflict type), 
the resolution of the conflict must be approximately the 'philoso- 
pher's own choice of behavior or belief — regai*dless of its morality 
in the eyes of the group. 

With this moral or group aspect implied, “aw. interest in 
the adjustment of conduct to norms" may be said to o])erate when, 
first, certain norms of conduct and attitude are so organized into 
psychological systems with his idea either of himself or of approval 
by others, that an observable difference betiveen his actual conduct 
and his 'norms, produces a conflict, and when, second, there is a 
persistent holding of imagination or attention upon the adaptin^g of 
his conduct to the norm. 

The youth who goes to school in Tokio,"- Shanghai, or Cal- 
cutta with his community’s norm of marital relationship, and 
while there is constrained to take up with prostitutes, offers a 
good illustration. That youth has an interest in moral conduct, 
roughly speaking, if there is an observable conflict in his impulses 
and if he exerts his attention or reflective imagination to help 
him suit his action to the sex norms of his group. If, however, 
such a youth finds that his behavior habits are not so organized 
with his self -feeling and other urge-systems that his usual in- 
voluntary and voluntary efforts can resolve the conflict to suit 
his accepted norm, he may come to the Y.M.C.A. worker or 
other missionary in pursuit of religious help — psychologically 
he is seeking a technique of attention, norms, self-esteem, etc. — 
that will enable him to thus resolve it. 

As a convert from Islam says of this period in his ex- 
perience: “I was at the time the Egyptian evangelist spoke to . 
me feeling terribly that I could not live up to the requirements 
of Islam.’’28 

Irfthat case a definite aspect of his self-esteem is an interest in 
consciously adj'osting his behavior to his norms. In that case this 
interest brings him to the propagandist with a response partially 
appjroving, partially selective. It seems quite obvious that if 
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an individual thinks that with the means at hand he cannot 
conform to the norm organized into his idea of self-esteem, 
safety, etc., he is likely to take an approving, receptive, seeking 
attitude toward other well-recommended means of helping him 
to conform. Some of the available means may be tabued. If 
there is no effective ban on the missionary and his technique, 
these will doiil)tless be ’ scrutinized for their possible use in 
meeting the need. Sometimes the acuteness of the need, as in 
the case of the Moslem, allows one to inhibit the taboo. 

Missionary Creates Conflict in the Hope of Securing His 
Own Type of Readjustment. — We have thus far assumed that the 
norm, whether non-Chi istian or Christian, was securely attached 
to the individual's seif-regard or other urges. On that basis 
w'e have dealt only with the attempt to adjust his own behavior 
to his own norms. (The reason we offer clues to the analysis of 
this particular aspect of conduct, is that it is spoken of so fre- 
quently in missionary literature, i^ot that its actual prevalence 
or significance has been ascertained. As a matter of fact it is 
acknowdedged that the problem is a problem in missionaries' 
minds far more tlian it is in the minds of the subjects themselves. 
The very lack of qualms of conscience and “Christian" con- 
viction of sin on the part of converts-in-the-making, both of which 
assume norms of some definiteness, is one of the chief reasons for 
concern on the part of missionaries.) And the evidence makes 
it very doubtful w^hether, of their own accord, any considerable 
proportion of the approvers take what we have spoken of as a 
protective interest in the adjustment of their conduct to their 
norms — i.e., whether their psychological integrity is much 
disturbed.* 

One of the most interesting aspects of missionary technique, 
is the use of devices for creating conflict, dissatisfaction, and 
interest in readjustment of conduct, by inducing a sense of 
short-coming and sin. Take for instance his explicit defining of 

♦This topic will como up a little later in considering the nature of the 
transition process preliminary to conversion. 
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norms, tacitly or openly avowed, in juxtaposition to the non- 
Christians' actual conduct: He sets forth the more difficult and 
^‘the most Christian" of the norms in their own indigenous mores 
with elaborateness. He contrasts his hearers’ lives with these 
requirements, showing how wide they are apart. By indirect 
suggestion, he links their self-regard to compliance with the 
norms. He discusses such compliance, following the popular 
ideal, as ‘‘moral integrity." Surreptitiously at times, he expands 
the import of the original accepted norm with some idealization. 
He points to Jesus Christ as the embodiment of it. In short, 
he aims to define both accepted norm and usual conduct for 
the individual in such a way that an interest is developed in 
the adjustment of conduct to norms. This is his “moral teaching" 
and, among the educated hearers, is the preliminary step to 
offering Jesus Christ in a mystical way as a technique for ad- 
justing their conduct to their norms. 

“The Bishop of Madras (who worked for majiy years in C’al- 
cutta) writes: ‘Among individual Bengali students in Calcutta 
the most common form of dissatisfaction with tluir own faith 
consisted in its failure to help them in moral struggles. It was 
very rare to come across any deep-seated dissatisfaction on purely 
intellectual or doctrinal grounds. In almost every case that 
I can remember the ground of dissatisfaction w'as j)Ufoly moral. 

A young stAident had his conscience stirred by tiie iuorai teaching 
given to him, and ])egan to try to lead a higher life, especially to 
fight against the sin of impurity wliicli vas so sadly common 
amongst the university students. When I)c found that his own 
faith gave him no help, he was naturally led on to search ail^r 
some higher moral power.’ 

His Indirect Magico-religious Substitutes for a Direct Satis- 
factory Adjustment. — Psychological integrity on the non-con, 
scious or unobserved levels is taken care of by protective devices 
that only recently have become the object of study — compensa- 
tions, means to wish-fulfilment, they are called by Adler and the 
psychoanalysts. Repression or restriction of urges in one direc- 
tion, causes the human being to rotease his energy in other direc- 
tions whether it is observable or not, we are told. Limitation 
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of the recognition one receives from his associates, may forco 
his ego, his need for self-esteem in this case, to seek full satisfac- 
tion in the world of the imagination — in ambitions or phantasies 
flattering to it, in imagined attitudes of departed ancestors or 
other-worldly gods. From our point of view, as indicated in 
Appendix II, compensations are devised either as substitutes to 
make up for a paucity of immediate interests; or else, as means to 
protect the organism from attack, from deprivation of interfests 
already acquired, or from uncertainty as to attack or maintenance 
oi one’s interests. 

But for us to suggest, with our present meager supply of 
convert autobiography, precisely when and how the need for 
compensatory devices have induced non-Christians to seek Chris- 
tianity, would be presumptuous. With one possible exception: 
if psychology proves that all use of magic and all imaginative 
interaction with idealized and other-worldly beings, are psycholo- 
gical compensation devices, at least one whole lot of data is 
partially placed. If it does so, practically all of Christianity 
and all religion in general — in one aspect at least — would come 
under the head of compensation; and much of this, under protective 
agencies of compensation. For, when religion is vital and not 
merely an ethical system or a composite of ceremonial survivals, 
it is primarily behavior which refers to unknown or projected and 
idealised realms for the satisfaction of human needs, provision for 
which is regarded as either insufficient or uncertain. 

• The behavior itself (which brings the protective and other 
sorts of compensating satisfactions), of course, consists inmagico- 
religious ceremonies, beliefs, sentiments, and conduct, and 
organization for the maintenance of them. Adjustment in 
conduct was considered in the preceding section. Adjustment 
of beliefs and norms for protective purposes, comes under 
the next topic. The similar adoption of ceremonials and rites^ 
belongs here. 

All that can be set forward here, however, is the hypothesis 
that much of ceremonial and rite, and of other overt and affective 
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behavior prized for its aleatory function — i.e., for good luck, for 
merit according to another world’s reckoning, for appeasing 
spirit beings and gods or pleasing them — is protective com- 
pensation for divergence of ordinary conduct from the conduct 
norms which have been accepted, for “sin.’’ Illustration of 
this would include all magico-religious behavior of overt or 
affective nature where expiation is sought or forgiveness is 
asked.* 


10. PROTECTIVE RESPONSES AND NORMS AND BELIEFS: 

ADJUSTMENT, OR, RE-DEFINITION, OF NORMS AND BELIEFS 

How the Problem Arises. — A difference between conduct 
and norms of behavior may result in an adjustment of the 
norm to suit the conduct rather than an adjustment of conduct to 
suit the norm. We have already referred to the missionary’s 
tactics of enlarging the implications or character of non-Chris- 
tian norms, before pointing to the suitableness of his hearers’ 
adjusting their conduct to them. Now when a man sees that 
his actions differ from his “principles” he may renounce those 
principles and look about for others consistent with his behavior,, 
or at least for principles which do not condemn the behavior that 
“seems sensible” to him. Even though unaware of it he may 
grow away from the old requirements. 

“[Male:] — ‘In the college we \\ere obliged to read the Bible 
in the classes. But after having read the verse in our turn, 
we used to enjoy ourselves in pinching one another and doing 
such mischief as we could without drawing the attention of the 
Bible teacher. One day a Christian boy broke the sacred thread 
of a Hindu class-fellow during the Bible period. Now% according 
to the Hindu religion, one might only w^ear a new thread by bathiitg 
in the River Ganges, and by special service from the pundits w'hich 
would render the new thread sacred. In the meantime until the 
new^ thread was obtained, the person was not only to fast but 
might not even swallow his saliva, and might not even cry out 
on pain of losing his religion. So the boy complained to the Bible 
teacher in dumb language and requested to leave: but the teacher, 

• 

♦Detailed examination of this hypothesis must wait till I can go farther 
into the date on religious ceremonial, from which it was deduced. 
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ignorant of Hinduism, wished to hear his complaint in speaking, 
and when he refused severely punished him. After a while the 
other students explained to the teacher, and the student was 
then allowed to leave the school room. This scene had a great 
effect upon me, and I thought it a weakness of the Hindu religion, 
and from that time I began to consort with Christians.’ 

There are many situations in which a man under urban, boarding 
school, or mission influence, or in any way out from under strict 
surveillance by his traditional group, finds himself violating 
group c^istom. He knows the group calls his actions ‘‘immoral.” 
A strict Hindu Brahman crosses the ocean or helps the lame man 
of low caste, let us say, and thus breakes his caste rule. He is 
oalled immoral by his caste associates. Now the consciousness 
of his misbehavior and their disapproval of it, on the one hand, 
and of proper conduct and their undoubted approval of it, on 
the other, amounts to a conflict in his own mind that may be very 
intense. Shall he repudiate his actions, re-acknowledge the old 
norms, and restore their approval, his self-regard? Or shall he 
repudiate the caste’s norm, and set up a new norm for himself 
envisaging his new habavior? 

But suppose the Christian church grouj) already speaks of 
this action as “moral,” as “reformation,” as “Christian”! It 
esteems him because what he has done conforms to the norms 
in their mores. Assuming that there were other questions of 
equal weight on both sides, the easiest way for him to settle his 
inner conflicli, vindicate his own action, and secure recognition of 
an immediate group, all at the same time, would be for him to 
join the Christian church. He could thus continue the behavior 
that conflicted with his former norm by accepting the new norm 
already adjusted to his behavior. 

The actual situation is seldom quite so simple. And besides, 
the second group does not always stand so ideally at hand 
as an escape from disapproval by the first group, and as a 
compensation to his threatened self-esteem. In spite of things 
that complicate, prolong, or •facilitate the solution of these 
dilemmas, adjustments must be made wherever experience 
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widens; and those adjustments usually involve norms and beliefs. 
Some men may act contrary to espoused rules or abstract princi- 
ples and not realize it unless the deduction is made for them 
by the group leaders, group opinion, or group tradition — almost 
all men are capable of a certain degree of psychic dualism, of 
keeping logic-tight compartments in their mental life, as Hart 
would say, of maintaining to a certain extent an incipient mul- 
tiple personality. The particular behavior norm may not be 
attached to one’s self-feeling, and there may be neither dualism 
nor conflict unless group disapproval is strong. In other men 
the habit of making mental associations, the habit of making 
rough comparisons, causes them to note the more glaring of 
inconsistencies; and if their self -feeling is atta<^hed to the norm 
in question, deviation from it would require some mental reser- 
vation, some modification of it,“° 

Its Group Setting: Non-Christian and Christian Groups Pitted 
Against Each Other. — We have already intimated in Chapter II 
and observed in detail in Chapter VII that a highly organized 
group will seldom allow its members to interpret for themselves 
these wider ranges of experience, for fear they will adjust the 
norms too radically and will stray too far in their actions. The 
group’s integrity and prestige are at stake. All new behavior 
and beliefs that appear disruptive or uncertain are warded off 
by unfavorable classifications, by an explanation of the harm 
they will bring, by an apologetic which shows the 'superiority 
of the action or belief preferred by the group. Or, if it cannot 
be eradicated, it is delimited and formally approved within 
those limitations — as are the conventionalized nude in art and 
the conventionalized ‘‘sex interest” stories in the Old Testament. 
This protective anticipatory adjustment of the group’s norms is 
usually provided by contemporary leaders or tradition; in the 
latter case, the apologetic, unfavorable classifications, or other 
protective technique, has the prestige of precedent. As we saw 
in discussing non-approving responses as protective technique 
(Chapter VII), group mores have in them either explicit or 
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implied definitions of heresy and immorality (taken in a broad 
sense), and these often include definitions of strange or novel 
conduct. ‘It isn't done,” is the condemnation of novel conduct 
by rural groups as well as by high social circles. Primitive men 
have this prophylactic so effectively developed that they keep 
their own members from breaking over certain taboos by fear of 
disaster, yet explain away the lack of disaster to the Christian 
by asserting that the Christian violation of their taboos will 
not bring harm to him because he is protected by a different 
magic or God. A “rationalistic” Moslem sect observes that 
certain things in the Koran are not consistent with popular 
standards of conduct in the modern world, but, taking its cue 
from Christian interpretation of the Bible, asserts that the spirit 
and not the letter of the Koran or of Mohammed’s life is their 
true norm, etc. 

It is the tactics of an opposing group, a propagandic group, 
to choose an unprotected spot in this armor where explanations 
are not adequate, sxiA to show that new ex/perience at that 'point can, 
alone be satisfied by the norms of the new group and by the entire 
milieu of supporting and related mores that the new group throws 
around those norms. It is Christian church tactics to claim 
that the non-Christian’s old norms do not sufficiently cover the 
exigencies of personal, social, and scientific requirements in the 
modern world. A Chinese may be made to feel by the propagan* 
dist that the Confucian ethics have not developed principles 
which can be applied in explaining sorrow so as to give him the 
same comfort which Christianity provides; a Taoist, that his 
religion is not consonant with the facts of social and scientific 
phenomena; a Hindu, the same, or perhaps that Jesus is a 
more universal type than their hero gods and the interpretation 
of Christianity more hope inspiring than Hinduism. ♦ As 

•An exponent of Christianity thus outlines the hopelessness of Hiz^duismt 
The orthodox Hindu is now in the 6000th year of the ‘evil cycle’ of which 
there are 27,000 more years to run. Then there are to be three other cycles ex- 
tending over 4,000,000 years before this evil cycle again returns, which is to 
happen many thousands of times. The possibility that after countless 
rebirths, extending over unnumberecj^ millions of years, a man may at last 
escape from the miseries of human eiSstence, furnishes no ground of hope that 
is worthy of the name. Bobinson, (A), 6e. 
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we shall see later, the ultimate method is to exploit to the full 
(1) the almost universal folk belief in other-worldly bearings of 
deeds done in this life and at the same time (2) the almost univer- 
sal facts of idealization and voluntary causation which make 
men confess they might have done ‘‘better.’’ 

“ ‘I bought from a Christian colporteur,’ writes B. B. Roy, 

‘a number of Christian tracts. When I read them I was filled 
with horror at the consciousness of a wicked and sinful life.’ 

As a result of the teaching and experience gained in a mission 
school, Guru Charan Bose writes: ‘‘My faith in Hinduism was 
shalven; it failed to satisfy my spiritual cravings. I felt myself 
a great sinner; my sin f til propensities w^ere very powerful; they 
got the better of reason and conscience; I had no control over 
them. . . .1 found that I had not the powder of performing good 
w’orks 

If conflicts can be induced at these points, and if the non-Christian 
can be made to regard the Christian beliefs as a possible solution 
for these conflicts, other things being equal ho would tend to 
resolve the conflict by adopting at least those Christian norms 
that seem to provide for the new exigencies. 

Where Desired Conduct, Attitudes, Ideals, and Intellectual 
Findings Recommend New Norms. — Altogether aside from the 
innovator’s efforts, one may see places where his norms do not 
represent what he desires or what he thinks they should in view 
of his experience of life. Or, one may feel that the norms and 
doctrines of another culture, another religion, another system, 
correctly assert, let us say. that all men are brothers — lowest 
castes included — and that primary group reciprocity should 
hold for all of life (the Golden Rule), or that the continence 
youth has to practice is an ideal with a special reward, or that 
there is a philoso{)hy reconciling good and evil, etc. If his own 
norms and beliefs do not do so, the tendency may be to accept 
these alien ones for certain values they bring — the reason, we 
shall discuss presently. 

Meredith Townsend, “premising that his belief is based 
on conversations with Brahmins of great acuteness, continued 
through a period of many years, but with Brahmins exclusively,” 
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declarers: “No man not a Christian becomes a Christian to his 
own earthly hurt except for one of two reasons. Either ho is 
inteilectually convinced that Christianity is true — a conviction 
quite coTrq)atif)l('. with great distaste for the faith itself — or lie 
is attraot(‘d iiy the person of Christ, feels, as the theologians put 
it, love of Christ in him.’‘‘^ 

“Jh)oks are numtioned as exercising the greatest religious 
influen(j(‘ prior to conversion by seventy-three of those under 
consideration [namely, Annett’s 325 informants]. 

“Of til use who mention the Bible. . . .The portion of 
8crij)tur(‘ most frequently specified by non-Christians, however, 
is th(j Sermon on the Mount! .... 

“Among th(' . . .hooks. . . .Pike's Early Pkiy, Spurgeon’s 
Sermons, ^riiomas A. Kempis, and SU jiS to the Aliar, aT given by 
young p(o])]e from non-Chiistian homes.” P^rjrkns Progress 
is a f.‘ivorit(‘.'^‘^ 

“. . . .Two ministers of tlu^ Church of Christ in dapan were 
recently asked as to their first acceptances oi (jinistianity; and 
their rcqjlh s will serve to illustrate what has ikav h'eon said. One 
of them r(‘plied, ‘The first thing that attracted me to Cluistianity 
was th(' grandeur of the Christian concejition of (-,lod — infinit^e, 
Eternal, and yet Personal. That led me to think more and more 
of Christianity, end Christ was Master of my heart before i knew 
it.’ ''J'he othe r implied, A was walking v/ith a friend, a,nd we were 
talking of the* Pestoration. Both of us belr>ng!.d to the party 
oi the Shogun. We fe‘lt tlnm that a great injustiee liad been 
done and vv(' wctc hitter over it. It seemed to us a mystery that 
such a thing eoukl hap'pen. Presently my frionel said, “it was 
the will of Cod.” That made a doep impr'ssion cm me — the 
thouglit of a (hxl controlling tlie history of nations — and it led 
me to consider more attentively the teaching that we were 
receiving regarding Christianitj^^. My mind was esi^ecially attract- 
ed to th(^ Sermon on the Mount, and in particular to the words, 
“But J say unto you, Love your enemies.” That made a still 
deeper inijiression upon me; ynd so I went on.' ” 

A conflict of norms themselves is quite frequently referred to 
in missionary literature. It usually betokens an “interest in 
adjustment and re-definition of norms and beliefs” due to age, 
temperamemt, training, experience. Begin with the adolescent 
in the effervescence and turmoil of life that we mentioned in 
relation to the expressive urge. So frequently he grasps at the 
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picture of adventurers, explorers, fighters, heroes, and compares 
them with the men he knows: he frames up ideals for his own 
conduct out of them, and deprecates the conduct and ideals 
about him. 

. . .Japanese students are naturally hcTo-woi’shippors, 
and, by an acquaintari(*('i with great men who w(‘re great Chris- 
tians, many a Japanese student has been led to Christ. ’‘•'- 

Of Amu tt's Indian replies, on the other hand, only about 
fiftf'en per f'rnt inarl:ed tlie pers<»nalit3% purity, or [)eaut3^ f>f 
Christ as influencing them — though the status of th(^ ermverts 
referred to di^nbtless differ*^ from that of the Japan<‘se studfuits. 

At best, tho energetic youth, as remarked earlier, rasps or rebels 
under the J t strietions, conventions, and arbitrary discipline 
imposed upon him. In a Uchimura this restlessness, energy, 
and originality grasp at the country of ovidoni. power and 
prosperity; ho juadrays its conditions and achievements to him- 
self as ideal foi' his own country. 

. . .At sixteen years of ag(^ inj desire Wiis (U'cpejiexl to 
learn China and oast a’way sword exercise and other tiihigs, i^ut 
my ])riJU!e juiked me u]) to write his daily book. . . .1 read every 
night at home. A day my etunrade lent me iin ath'is of the United 
StrJes of No'i'th America, v/hieh was written with China letter 
In" some Amf‘i'fean Minister. I rea^l it many ti?uos aiifl I was 
wondcr(‘(l so much as 1113* brain would nulled out from my lu*ad, 
pieldiig out President, Building, Free School, J\)or Housi', Bouse 
of Corivctloii, and macliine working, etc. And T thought that a 
governor of our country must bo as Prcsideiit of tlio United States. 
AjkI 1 murmured myself that, O Covernor of Japan! why 3mu 
keep down us as a dog or a pig? . . . .If \mu go\ ern us you must 
love us as your children. From that time I wishc^d to learn 
American knowledge. . . 

‘‘Some day I went to the seaside. . . .1 saw largest man-of- 
war of Dutch lying there, and it seemed to me as a castle or a 
batter^", and I tliought too she would be too strong to fight with 
an enemy. While I look upon her one reflection came down upon 
my head: that wo must open navy, because the cmiutry is sur- 
rounded with water. . . .But I made other reflection too: that 
since foreigners trade, price of ever3"things got high, the country 
got poorc'r than before, because the country men don’t under- 
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stand to do trade with the foreigners. Therefore wc must go to 
foreign countries, we must know to do trade, and wc must learn 
foreign knowledge. But the governments law neglected all 
my thoughts, and I cried out myself: Why government? Why 
not let us be freely? Why let us be as a bird in a cage or a rat 
in a bag? Nay! we must cast away such a savage government, 
and we must pick out a x>rcsident as th(' United States of 
America.”^® 

‘T was brought up in the faith of Buddhism, and was also 
instructed in the moral x)rcceiits of Confucius. Afterwards the 
former became offensive to me and the latter were unsatisfactory. 
Under these influences I became somewhat skc^ptical, notwith- 
standing at times I had some desire for sojiK'tiung higher and 
better. 

“In that state of mind I came across a Chincjse translation 
of the Bible history bj?' an American missionary in China. Its 
exx)ressive view of God led me to inquire still further after Jlim. 
With this purpose I was to leave my home, and took passage for 
America. The T^rovidence which ordered my way so far provided 
friends at Boston which have thus far sux^ported mo in my educa- 
tion. I date my conversion some time after my arrival in this 
country, but I was seeking God and his light from the hour I 
read his word.”^^ 

It is not the beliefs that have most of the assertive in them, 
however, which always arouse interest in redefining mores. In 
those approaching maturity or older, the college stuchAits class 
in India or Japan for example, the disclosures and hypo- 
theses of Western science and of social and religious j)hilosophy 
often clash diametrically with their religious beliefs and social 
customs — as is the case among Western college students. 

“Evidential and philosophical teaching proved attractive 
mostly to non-Christian college students, as might be imagined. 
[Male, conversion age 18 :] T commenced to read the Bible and 
the evidences which proved its genuineness and authenticity. 

I cultivated the acquaintance of educated Native converts and 
European missionaries. . . .For three years I continued my 
inquiries.’ Ethical teaching, too, attracted that class, who con- 
trasted it with the teaching of their sacred books. . . 

‘Tt is rare to meet any young woman student who is a sincere 
believer in Buddhism, but a daily occurrence to meet one who 
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says, 'I believe in nothing/ . . . .Socialistic, atheistic, nationalis- 
tic, and agnostic ideas have poured into Japan through German, 
French, Russian, and English literature, and through students 
who have studied abroad. Japan has its admirers of such writers 
as Bernard Shaw, Maxim Gorky, Ibsen, Sudermann, and Maupas- 
sant. This change of attitude opens as never before the minds of 
the student and educated classes to the Christian worker who 
can lead the young Japanese, oppressed with the difficulties 
of life, into a vital faith, A missionary in Tokyo working ex- 
clusively for the student class has scores of students from non- 
Christian schools in voluntary Bible classes, and the number of 
young men corresponding with him on religious subjects is limited 
only by his ability to answer their letters.”"'® 

. . .Bishop Foss writes: ‘Japanese tell us that from 
fourteen to twenty-four thoir minds are simply fermemting Avith 
thoughts and ho})es and doubts, which none of their old religions 
can satisfy, and which make them feel (for a time at least) 
that life without religion is not worth living.’ And there are 
few teachers in Governme^nt schools who are able or anxious 
to assist their pu]jils in solving problems of supreme importance 
in the realm of ethics and religion.” 

“Groping in the dark in his effort to readjust himself to 
a new world of thought” is the way in which the Y.M.C.A. 
workers describe the Korean and Chinese students in Tokio 
who there faced ncAV j)roblems of life and thought.®® 

A resolution of some sort seems demanded by the economy of 
man’s psychological nature: the conflict brings the usual delay, 
suspense, emotion, and need of resolution in proportion to the 
persistence and intensity of the conflicting factors. 

Those who reflect and whose idea or complex of the self is 
linked up with their norms and beliefs, are apt to have conflicts 
whenever they find divergent beliefs attractive, especially if they 
have the common idea that men should be able to reconcile the 
facts they observe, logically in accordance with certain posited 
absolutes such as justice and consistency. 

“Then he said to me: ‘Sir, I want to know just what you 
believe about Christ and the way of salvation. I am not at rest. 

I find nothing in the Koran to show me how God can be a just 
God and yet pardon a sinner. P know I am a sinner and that 
God is merciful, but he is also just.’ 
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‘‘There was a seriousness in his tone. . .1 said: ‘My dear 
friend, our only knowledge of Christ and the way of salvation is 
from the word of God, and here it is on the table — the Old and 
New Testaments.’ . . . 

“Th(m I oj3ened the New Testament, and read to him: ‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.’ ‘Did Mohammed ever use such language as that?’ 
I asked. He said, ‘No.’ I then said, ‘Now wht^n \’ou read the 
gos])el ask yourself, Who was Jesus Christ? and why does he 
spealc as if he were God? He says he will give us rest from sin 
and trouble and sorrow. He says, ‘T and my Father are one.” 
“I, if I be lifted u}) from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” ’ 

“Then I read other passages — from Acts 4:12, ‘Neither is 
there salvation in any other; for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men, wherebj^ we must be saved;’ and from 
Horn. 5:1, ‘Therefore, being justified by faith, we hav(i peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Clirist.’ 

“Kamil listened intently to every word, and asked questions 
as if hungering and thirsting for the truth. Then he asked, 
‘How do you pray?’ I told him we could engage in prayer, asking 
divine grace and help and the guidance of the Spirit. He knelt 
by my side and repeated every word after me. At the close he 
said ‘I never heard this kind of a prayer before. It is talking 
with God. We repeat words five times a day, but we have no 
such prayers as yours.’ 

“J then laid on the table the Bible, the concordance, the 
Bible Handbook, and the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism with proof texts. I explained to him that this Cate- 
chism was in men’s words, but was concise and w^oiild give him 
an idea of the system of Christian belief, but he need not accept 
a wwd of it unless he could find it supported by the Scriptures. 
I also asked him to ask divine aid and light whenever lie read the 
Bible, and then I left him alone. On returning at noon, 1 found 
that he had prepared a series of questions about various passages 
of Scripture wLich he had been reading. These I explained to 
him. 

“On the evening of the next day he calk'd and remained 
two hours. He had committed to memory the first ten answers 
of the Catechism. With the fourth, fifth, and sixth he was 
delighted. The answer, ‘God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, 
and unchangeable in his being, wisdom, power, hqliness, justice, 
goodness, and truth,’ charmed him; and the sixth answer, — 
‘There are three persons in the Godhead: the Father, the Son, and 
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the Holy Ghost: and these three are one God, the same in sub- 
stance, equal in power and glory,’ he said set his mind at rest. 

Mohammedans think that the Christians worship three Gods,’ 
said he; but you do not. . . Then we read the Bible together 
for two hours and he listened with astonishment and delight. 

He seized upon the great doctrine of the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ with such eagerness and satisfaction that he seemed to be 
taught of the divine Spirit from the very outset. ‘This,’ he 
li(' said, ‘is wliat we need. The Koran does not give us a way 
of salv’^atioji. It leaves us in doubt as to whether God will for- 
give our sins. It does not explain how he can do so and preserve 
liis lionor and justice. Here in the gosp(d it is plain. Christ 
b(we our sins; he died in our stead; he died to save us from dying. 
This is beautiful; it is just what I want.’ 

To the extent that wen have conflicts when they entertain contradic- 
tory or illofjical beliefs, they may be said to have an interest in the 
redefinition of norm and belief, an interest in characterization, 
possibly, or an interest in hitellectual integrity. This is an in- 
terest basis of philosophical and theological unrest, from the 
sim{)le native whose thousand gods fall away before the one 
great (^hristian god,^^ to the sceptic who comes to the missionary 
with Hegel and Nietzsche. It is probably an interest basis of 
much of thi) appeal of Jesus’ Life and of the ethical values in 
the Christian’s Bible. It is an interest basis of many apparent 
])roferoncos for Christian Western mores. A satisfactory adjust- 
ment is necessary, and if habit, new demands, and local pressure 
require the helj) of Christian definitions, they will be taken over 
bodily or used to attain definitions, for one’s self or group. 

The Demand for Readjusting Norms, Rooted in Bio-psycholo- 
gical Desire. — But this explanation hardly gets to the bottom of 
the matter in all cases where new norms become attractive. 
Furthermore, in differentiating between conflicts of norm and 
conduct and those of norm and norm, a false impression may easi- 
ly be gained. In no sense is the former vital, as may be assumed 
too easily, and the latter merely theoretical. In both cases the 
factors in the conflict may be linked with the self. The attempt 
to adjust norms is likely to be f>qually protective in both cases, 
equally motivated by a sense of conflict, of uncertainty, of dis- 
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aster, of loss, — and these, in turn, equally clamant and un- 
bearable. When people take the attitude, as Kamil did, that 
other things in life shift and change and pass away, but the ful- 
filling of certain obligations, the living in accordance with a 
certain system of rules or principles, is the one thing that stands 
out above all uncertainty as the thing worth while, or the thing 
that somehow will be conserved, or the thing that guarantees 
eternal survival to the individual — then that system j*epresents 
the basis of protection and ])ositive self-regard to them. It is 
a protective technique against the vicissitudes, uncertainties, 
disapjiointments, and losses of life; and it embodies the values 
that give worth and distinction to life. Moreover, if this or 
other behavior is referred to magico-religious or other-worldly 
forces, as it actually is with him and with certain other pre-con- 
verts, theological beliefs may be ])rotective and self-regarding 
in a most vital way. This will come out in our study of the pro- 
tective tec'hnique of the j)ropagandist but it is attested to by 
the mental struggles of i)re-convert doubters. 

An instaiK^e is given by Mr. Annett of a (iuiiii Lai of the 
Punjab. He went to a government school until his luallh ]>re‘- 
veiited, gave up many religious beliefs of his childhood, hut 
appanuitly retaiiied a strong underlying attitude of incomplete- 
ness, and dependence. He joined tlio Brahma Somaj, later 
Christianity. His tostimeny is, ^‘1 found what 1 had sought 
and struggled for during four years, that p(‘ace wLich is real 
and lasting, that lif(^ which Christ alone can give.”^^ 

Of the head of a small band of militia, convivial and enter- 
prising, a biographer writes: “He had already sought i)cace in 
Buddhism and in Taoism, both leaving him in a state of unrest 
and suspense. It w^as in this condition that the gospel ‘found him. ’ 
For a month, cw^ming by evening, he sat at the feet of i\lr. Burns, 
drinking in the strange, new story."^- 

The psychological explanation of these common religious ex- 
periences with norms and beliefs is not altogether evident, but 
their compensating protective and self-regarding function, at 
least, seems beyond cavil. 
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There are sej^arate aspects of Christian norms which are 
protective in obvious ways. The relief felt wlien the Animist 
exchanges his host of evil and good spirits for one big evil spirit 
and One Beneficent vSpirit which lias a certain ])ower over tlic 
evil one, affords shelter indeed. The (^hristian lieavon may bo 
balm for those wanting security, as insta!K*ed earlier. The 
doctrine of the atonement is relief for thc»se like Kamil whoso 
lives, according to doctrines in tlieir own mores, must suffer 
deprivations and penalties for their conduct. Where the sense 
of sinfulness is induced by (Christianity, it acts the same way. 

Attracted to Christianity in a mission High School where 
lie went so that he couhl ged the English langnag^*^ Chatterje^e, 
with two hdlow students, was impressed with j)assages like these: 

‘Tic hath made him to be sin for us, who Imew' no sin; that 
w<! luight ho made the righteousness of Cod in Him.'’ 

“Who His own self bare our sins to His own P-ody.'’ 

“He gave His life a ransom for many." 

Later, (hatterjee wrote: “Passages like th(*se convinced us 
that Christ's deatli and siiffiuhigs were vicarious — H(' died for 
our sins and ill our stead — . . . .This doctrine becjum^ a stiim- 
])]ing block . . .and we hesitated to accept it, fec'liiig satisfied to 
follow (Jhrist as our (hiru and Leatler. It was not until we care- 
fully (a)iLsider('fl tlie oth Chapter of the Epistle of the Homans, 
(‘Specially the v<Tsrs 12 and 18, that our hesitati(m was nunovc^d 
and we accepted Him in all His fullness as our l\'ae]icT find 
Savuour.” 

Again he says: 

“. . . .the do(drine whieJj decided me to embraer^ tlu» Chris- 
tian religion and mok(‘ a ymbUc profession of iny faifh, Avas a 
doctrine of the vicarious death and sufferings of Christ. I felt 
myself a sinner and found in Christ one who had died for my 
sins — j)aid ti.’c penalty due to my sijis. . . It is the difkTiHitmting 
line between Christianity and ail other religions. 

Annett inquir(*d wliat aspect of Christ’s life and character 
had prov(‘d most attractiv^e in Avinning his informants to Chris- 
tianity. In presenting statistics showing that fiAT‘-eighths of 
th(‘ replies referred to the “J^ove, DeatJi, and Saving ])ower of 
Christ,” he says: 

“It is probable, too, that i^i the minds of majiy who an- 
SAA^ered the question, there was no clear divisiem between these 
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three. . . .(Male:) — ‘I was attracted by the cross of Christ 
and the blood that He shed there for sinners.’ A common 
aiivswer is, ‘J was attracted by the fact that Christ is the only 
Saviour.’ 

The C^iiristian Christ sometimes appears to be an anchor for those 
whose mental outlook is such that they mut have a code or a 
definite ethical system, or whose general dissatisfaction with 
lesser ideals and uncertainty as tf) life’s values, as we mentioned 
above, leaves them uncomfortable or afraid. To all sucli, (Tiris- 
tianity brings its norms and beliefs as protective compensation 
to make up for wdiat overt ex})erience does not su])ply: it brings 
consistency in spite of lesser conflict, comfort in spite of lesser 
loss, s(^curity in spite of lesser uncertainties. And, usually 
carries self-regard with it. 

If ideal norms and metaphysical beliefs are taken as i)sycho- 
logical substitutes for the satisfaction of expressiveness and 
self-regarrl sc£)arately, as well as protection, it is eas}' to see liow 
others of them are linked with strong emotional experiences in 
the convert. For, in spite of the difficulty of correlating 
satisfiers with their exact urges, some descriptions of the attrac- 
tion of Christianity lend themselves to this general type {)f inter- 
pretation without any doubt: 

“. . . .What appeals most to the Hindus, at least to the 
educated man, is distinctly the ideal side of tiie (h)S])(d: it is 
the cliaraetcr of desus more than His historical personality; 
the purily and loftiness of His moral teaching more tlian their 
])ractiea,l application, and the realization of loving communion 
with (hxl more than the restoration of the broktui relationship. 

It is a great privilege to read the Sermon on the ]\lount for the 
first tinu' with a spiritually minded Indian. To him it is not a 
code of morality or an exposition of Christianity’s relation to 
Judaism; it is a revelation of a new ethical vision, giving life a new 
moaning and higher value. The possibility of such a typ('- opens 
th(ur eyes to a new world; they are drawn, not by the message of 
forgiveness, which, if they think of it at all, appears to them quite 
natural, but more by the prospect of power to overcome tempta- 
tions in their owm life. The Psalms appeal much to them, and so 
do Thomas a Kempis, Brother Lawrence’s Practice of the Presence 
of God, and others of the older or newer Christian mystics, which 
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come much nearer to tlieir hearts than most of the modern de- 
votional literature.”^® 

If considcrateness toward those in need, were lacking in one’s 
environment and in one’s norms, and one read of it in the ChriKS- 
tian Gospels, tlio instinctive susceptibility of man to kindliness 
(as Thorndike would narrow it down) is sucli that, other things 
being equal, lie would tend to cling to the Gospels as secondary, 
sublimated, imagined, vicarious satisfaction of an innate need — 
a compensation in the realm of feeling and imagination only. 
An unmet craviiig for attention, social intimacy, status, exj)res- 
siveness in some active cause or enterprise — these tend to make 
one suscej)tible to idealizations that do bi'ing a certain amount 
of satisfaction. (In eacli case (uedulity is assumed, of course.) 
The father-God, as we saw abov^e, tMy be a great comfort to 
those needing recognition. Having a share in the tln'islian’s 
Kingdom of God may give gratification to those craving an enter- 
prise or requiring an imaginative p]‘oj(^etion of tludr efforts. 
In this geiKU’al field, we believe, lies tlie cxj)lanali{>ii of much 
emotional inteiest in ]’edefining ethical jiorms and tlK'ological 
beliefs, regardless of their conflict with ])i’evi()usly emotionalizefl 
norms. 

Summary. — Throughout this section and the ]>recoding one, 
however, we have been considering chiefly the question of con- 
flict, conflict among norms or conflict betw een noi ius and habits, 
that gives rise to protective responses. Irritation, bewildei*- 
ment and restlessness, inferiority and fear, often accompany them. 
The conflict takes })lace only in a situation where the norms in 
question are really attaclied to the self as urge-satisfiers. It is 
caused by outside stimuli that discredit certain norms, em]iha- 
size the contradictions between them or the divergence bc^tween 
them and habitual behavior, or otherwise induce pronounced 
dissatisfaction. The question as to whether, still farther back, 
there' is an underlying bio-psych oiogical tendency toward re- 
requiring coherence, consistency, or unity in one's hehavior — 
that can only be approached on the basis of a study of actual 
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conflicts, and of inconsistencies not producing conflicts. At any 
rate, the responses continue until some reorganization is 
attained. In the conflict and reorganization process, the funda- 
mental trouble seems to be caused by unlinking urges from norms 
satisfying tliem; and until the urges are shunted off to other 
norms of some sort, or somehow dealt with, the protective 
responses persist. 

In these two sections, furthermore, we have emphasized 
adjustment in what are usually called the moral, ethical, and 
doctrinal fields. It sliould be reiterated that one of the most 
significant tilings that occui's in this adjustment, is tlie function- 
ing of ideal factors in connection with bio-psychological urges. 
As stated in ilie theoretical discussion in Apyrendix II, beliefs 
and norms function everywhere thus: One’s belief that a pre- 
viously disgraced son has acquitted himself valiantly in war, 
may yield a father a self-regard that changes his outlook on life. 
Or the granting of a pension to a widow may be news that checks 
anxiety and fear, restoring her sense of security and self-confi- 
dence. In the realm we discussed, however, we have merely 
follo>v(id a ])oiut stressed by mission circles, not sought for the 
full range of cases where conflict and fnntioning of norms are 
linked witli protective responses. 

11. CONCLUDING CONSIDERATIONS ON 
APPROVING RESPONSES 

In the last two chapters we have been examining the 
attracting interests W'hich have brought non-Christians to the 
Christian mission group, l^hose that have taken a real grij), 
so to sjieak. As the S3dlabus of Contents covering this division 
indicates, thej- range from the relief of sickness and economic 
support to alliance with a protecting all-powerful Spirit; from 
greater status among their fellow s to adventure into a new realm 
of values and ideals; and they include settling problems of con- 
duct and of speculation on the nature of the universe. 

This might be sufficient for a summary statement if there 
were not a ymmber of new categories calling for admission to the 
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list we have used. Let us note several of them to see whether 
they are likely to raise new problems that must be dealt with 
as attracting interests, or whether they should be held over for 
treatment under some other division of the study: — 

Note, first, three influences mentioned by Warneck. He 
devotes a couple of pages to the effect of the su])eriority of the 
white race upon primitive men’s reaction to Christianity — this 
we have considered under the desire for economic and social 
advantage in the previous chapter. He gives some space to the 
influence exerted by the colonial governments in prohibiting 
certain customs and in bringing peace — these comprise environ- 
ing or C(niditioning influences which parallel the propagandist’s 
efforts both in disorganizing and reorganizing the existing me- 
chanism for satisf^dng the basic needs of the group. Again he 
gives several pages to abrupt apjnoval of Christianity due to 
extraordinary events, dreams, visions. This typo of phenomena 
must be examined by the methods of associational suggestion 
commonly practiced by psychiatrists and psychoanalysts. The 
emotional settings, sub-conscious incubation, and hallucination 
must be connected with antecedent experiences; then only, 
can the causal factors and the basic interests motivating 
them, be ascertained. In the meantime they can be regarded 
only as methods through which certain unrecognized needs 
and interests manifest themselves. 

In the second place, the student of group phenomena cannot 
hel^j noticing that the Christian group has a powerful silent 
appeal merely as any consolidated group does. During a grow- 
ing participation in the church group, that is, there is evidence 
of a relief from certain irritating social contacts or disapprovals 
of the outside world and an escape into a region where conflict 
is reduced to a minimum, on the one hand; and on the other, 
a taking off of inhibitions in certain ways, a freedom in express- 
ing oneself, a release of confidences, approvals, etc. During 
prayer, also, — that imaginatively constructed group of two or 
more — the same relief and escape and the same taking off of 
inhibitions and release of confidence is experienced. These 
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, group experiences exhibit phases of gregarious submission to 
the in-group simultaneous with escape from the critical eyes 
of out-groups. They also involve recognition and approval by 
the in-group, and even a sort of exaltation of the individual 
through taking to himself the distinction of the group. 8cru])u- 
loiis detailed data are called for to make this situation clear; 
and they will undoubtedly add elements to the analysis. 

In the third place, the demonstration, by tlic more existence 
of convert communities, that Christianity is practicable is de- 
clared to remove an important obstacle to ap])roval. This we 
must treat as we did prestige: viewing any object or })erson with 
prestige from the standpoint of the reacting individual, is like 
listening when there is an overtone, or is like looking with 
a telescope, a magnifying glass, or a colored spotlight; viewing a 
])roject as feasible, is like getting a scene into focus or like seeing 
an engine move before j udging its condition. The real is enljanced 
in the one case; it is observed closely as an actual process in tlui 
other. The test of feasibility may often be made in a very re- 
stricted sphere; in fact, the sj)here ranges from two alternatives 
confronting one in a given crisis, to a largo number of ojdioiis 
covering many of the typical X)r()blems of life. While delay or 
acceleration on account of such factors as feasibility and ]3i'estigo 
must be carefully noted, our concern now’ must be the needs and 
interests themselves; the haze of illusion we must regard as a 
possible interfering factor. 

These three sets of comments make it plain that a little 
further differentiation of psychological factors is necessary. The 
attracting interests to which we have referred concerned things 
comparatively objective: articles, like food; conditions of life, 
like status; evaluations, like moral estimates; doctrines, like those 
about God. The question of feasibility does not concern any 
such appealing aspect of propaganda: whether or not a certain 
thing is clearly observable, is a conditioning circumstance that 
may make a given interest either more attractive or more repug- 
nant. The question of ''dreams and visions,’' again, relates 
to a conditioning mode of apprehending, registering, dissipating. 
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or reinforcing tlie appeal of certain interests. Like suggestion 
and hypnotism, modes of learning, and habit formation, it takes 
advantage of the bio-psycliological nature of the Iiuman, but it 
is not to bo identified with the question of the bio-psychological 
urges. The distinction here should not be made too fine, but 
for practicable piu*])oses it is essential. 

We do not mean to slur over the place we have given to the 
urges. As defined at the close of Chapter IX, section 6, in the 
Appendices, and elsewhere, they serve definite i)urposes. They 
allow us to refer to all behavior in a naturalistic way; they 
prevent us from using classifications that negate stimulus-j’c- 
sponse accounts of behavior; they afford guiding lines for suit- 
able classifications of a fundamental sort; and even in the present 
unsatisfactory state of data and of definition of urges, tliey give 
clues to interpretations that ore illuminating. And wherever 
man has cxjiorionco with thirds “(ioni]>arativo]y objective,” 
as we have just said above it is our contention that tliat ex- 
pei’ience can l)e fitted into l)asic urge categories in a way that is 
thoroughly worth while, making allowances for data uucared 
for by the categories. 

There is one question, that of individual differences. Avliich 
concerns both the conditioning psychological factors and the 
bio-psychological urges, and which is an as])ect of our own and 
many other j)roposcd categories. Outside of e\per]niO})iation 
on special abilities like the musical, on learning, and on the seri'^es, 
the discussion of individual differences chiefly has to do with 
‘‘temperament.” Broadly speaking, it concerns us here largely 
as a question of bio-i)sychological pre-adaptation to the new and 
the strange. Some jJ^Jople are by temperament alert and quick 
to perceive the weakness of the old and the advantages of the 
new, and bold enough to innovate — protesters, radicals, individu- 
alists. Others are by temperament phlegmatic, timid, cau- 
tious, — followers. Yet degrees of energy, extravertedness, or 
tendency toward active use of energy, and general tempera- 
mental differences which may Mfect the relative strength of 
innate tendencies, are most difficult to measure in the present 
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state of psychological science. And though undoubtedly of 
great importance in influencing responses, they cannot now be 
given their due prominence.^® Individual differences, therefore, 
must be reckoned with in both the field of specific capacities 
and general urges, and the field of biological and psychological 
conditioning influences. 

It is doubtless obvious that the use of the socio-psychological 
point of view, as versus purely objective or popular categories 
that do not take it into account, alters many ordinary notions of 
the Christian and other groups. This fact deserves some mention 
here, as it did in the orientation regarding non-approving reac- 
tions in Chapter IV. 

In the first place, the fact that the Christian mores severely 
condemn and taboo anger against another individual, is usually 
accompanied by the assumption that anger is controllable and 
identifiable. As a matter of fact, the role of sui)j3ressed resent- 
ment as it breaks out in various “indirect” forms is scarcely 
appreciated. Certain of the data on the desire for status by the 
low castes and middle classes in India, suggest that this pro- 
tective emotion is at work with a powerful but subtle influence 
in the form of resentment-at-being-held-down-in-their-inferior- 
position. And its power in reinforcing the urge toward status 
is the sort of influence that we must be on our guard for. It was 
not mentioned in the illustrations of the protective tendency, 
to avoid complicating the discussion and because the data in 
hand was not clear enough. 

A still broader notion that obtrudes into classifications of 
Christian influence is that of selfishness versus unselfishness. 
If those terms have been made obsolescent by social psychology 
as is sometimes claimed, that fact should appear in an analysis 
such as we are making. As a crucial test, take the fact that from 
our point of view, all approach to Christianity is made for the 
satisfactions it gives. When not obscured by the term “indivi- 
dualism,” or “emphasis on the worth of the individual,” this 
fact is recognized in one garb or another. As it is characteristic- 
ally put by a convert from Islam to Christianity, “The most 
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attractive feature was the provision made by ChriKstianity for 
a personal salvation. Under the old distinction between 
selfishness and unselfishness (self -emptying crucifixion of the 
self, etc.) as un-Christian and Christian qualities resi)ectively, 
it w^ould have to be said that Christianity is desired and embraced 
for its un-ChrLstian-ness! In short, these categories, just as 
those of temporai and eternal, and of sacred and secular, are all 
cross-section.ed in a jpsycliological analysis that utilizes innate 
tendencies. We are frankly in a different “universe of discourse”; 
we arc committed to different sorts of categories combined with 
concrete aeeouuts of behavior. 

Another and final notion that plays a prominent role in 
professed causes of approval is kindliness, the assumption being 
that it is a Christian virtue developed by Christianity’s magico- 
religious forces in the individuaFs life. Both the psychological 
basis of kindliness and a frank evaluation of its relation to the 
“humbler” virtues as they function in society, should be under- 
taken so that tfie ])opular Christian notion may not prejudice the 
reader. The testimonials on the effect of kindliness are posi- 
tive. 

“The broth.»jriiO(;d of man always proves attractive. The 
sym])athy% friendliness, and kindliness of Christianity tend to 
Aviii those who have never been in such an atmosphere. Patience, 
love and sympathy arc the three great elements of the Gosi^el 
which reach the Chinese heart. . . .A Chinese pastor .writes: 
‘The element in the Christian Gospel which possess tKc greatest 
appeal is its manifestations of the spirit of love. It is this spirit 
ap2)ecirijig in the lives of Christians in the form of mutual sympathy 
and liolpfuljuiss and in the (‘pening of hospitals, schools, and other 
plilanthropic agencies, which above all others appeals to the 
l)eople.’ Another Chinese writes: ‘It is the intelligence, kind- 
ness, good conduct, helpfulness, patience, and strength of (Chris- 
tian x^eople and their manifold philanthrojhc work for the good of 
men which make the greatest appeal. The devotion, self- 
forgetfulness, and self-sacrifice of some Christians make a 
deep impression. China has no such men and women.’ (C. C. 
Chang). 

‘T asked a Southern Presbyterian — very conservative in her 
theology — vhat motive she used in her ax)peal to non-Chris- 
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tians. 'There are jast two things, I find,' she said, 'that move 
them — the example of brotherly love in Christian lives, and the 
satisfaction which Christ gives to the heart that is longing for 
God.’ 

There is an apparently extraordinary case where an inn- 
keeper refused pay in one instance avowedly because Richard was 
giving away medicine free to his countrymen and because ho had 
previously given him “valuable inform ation" about the outside 
world and about religion! 

Other things being equal, any person, it seems, tends to look with 
favor upon a missionary who lielps him or bis associates to over- 
come sickness, opjjression or ])Ovorty. and sometimes other dis- 
abilities. The evidence is not minute enough to indicate jire- 
cisely liow it works. Probably there is an instinctive tendency, 
as Thorndike claims, to respond to 'a living thing displaying hun- 
gry, frightened or painful behavior’ by attention and discomfort, 
and to I’espond to its relief by a sense of satisfaction. It is too 
much to say that personal gratitude operates in all cases where 
propagandic philanthropies are received favoralily. On the 
other hand an intimate reciprocity of feeling may result from 
special attention and approval, as we have seen. It is possible 
that there is something specific corresponding to what Mac- 
Dougall calls the instinctive tendency toward tender emotion; 
if so, it may be repressed under ordinary circumstances so that 
it is virtually an unsatisfied desire seeking gratification; and 
through kindliness — whether wdth propagandic intent or not — 
Christians may evoke it and afford it satisfactory expression. 

Granting, then, that a complete account of kindliness must 
take cognizance of the urges resident in all men, its actual func- 
tion in non-Christian groups must afford the basis for its evalua- 
tion in any scientific study — not a priori notions. Those who 
criticise it might say that it represents lack of individuality, 
assertiveness, and powder — the characteristics of the weak, the 
oppressed, the uninventive followers. Those who praise it rejdy 
that it often represents the hannony and order of strong control, 
and as such, attracts. At any rate, here is the testimony: 
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‘‘[Male: conversion age 20:] ^An acquaintance with tlie 

private life of Mr. and Mrs. H played an important part 

in drawing me to Christ. . . .1 could not })ut be impressed by 
the sweet home life of a true Christian family.* So writes one 
man from a Hindu home. . . .[Male; conversion age 19:] ‘At 
th(^ age of twelve I went to a Mission School and during my three 
yc'ars th(‘re was greatly attracted by the simple and humble 
godliness of the missionary in charge. Do what 1 would, and 
I was j)articularly mischievous and trying, he never lost his 
temper; his utmost sincerity and lack of hy})Ocrisy ’was a source 
of (M)nstaiit surprise to me.’ [Male:] — ‘I was first drawn to 

Cliristianity by the humility of a missiojiary at J , who was 

preaching in a bazaar opposite tlie Goveunmeni School. A. blind 
Muhamniadau showered on him a veritable hail of silly questions 
about the conception and birth of Christ, but the explanation 
was given in a very humble, gentle spirit. . . .* 

“. . . .[Female:] — ‘I was greatly attracted to Christianity 
by noticing that Christians live more peaceably among themselves, 
than those of other religions, and they behaved gently. . . .* 
[Male: conversion age 10:] ‘1 was greatly influenced by my 

teachers at the High School who were Hindu converts ami also 

by Mr. N , the principal. But especially by an ex-soldior of 

th(' Jh‘itish army w^ho w orked at the School and College as gymnas- 
tic instructor. Ho was a most earnest Christian, and his hap})y 
smile won mo.’ 

In this connection it is of interest to note that according to 
Annett’s witnesses, the things that attracted individuals from 
non -Christian homes to Christianity were on the whole the things 
that attracted males rather than females, and the things that 
attracted individuals from Christian homes were on the whole 
the things that attracted females rather than males! — Both rest- 
lessness a]|^ a sense of sin are to this extent classifiable as non- 
Christian and male. Both fear and lovc-of-Christ, as Christian 
and female.®- 

It scarcely needs to be added that those approving responses 
which have thus far been examined, have been analyzed directly 
per sc. Their classification and interpretation have been at- 
tempted without the roundabout procedure found necessary 
in examining the non-approving responses before a satisfactory 
method of analysis had been dcgtermined upon. As repeated 
previously, all of the suggested analysis and interpretation is 
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tentative. Our general method of attack is the only fundamental 
policy we are advocating. With the aid of generalized analyses 
of individual and group tendencies by experimental psychology 
and critical sociology, detailed data will lay bare more and more 
provocative stimulus and conditioned response. In the 
meantime there seems, no reason why such tentative analyses 
as those made in the last two chapters, may not be carried a 
great deal farther by means of data available, 
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CHAPTER XI 


DECIDING FOR GROUP CANDIDACY: INDIVIDUAL 
TYPES AND MASS MOVEMENTS 
(Salient Transition Types and the Mass Movements) 

After analyzing Approvers in terms of the fundamental 
interests that attract them, we must make a division of them. 
Those whose approving responses bring them finally into the 
propagandist’s church group, must be put in one class. Those 
whose responses do not do so, in the other.* This division is 
arbitrary but it is practical and it is necessary if we are to 
follow out the propagandic process. For the propagandic tech- 
nique and its effects can bo best observed only in cases where the 
applicant for church membership is deliberately manipulated 
by the propagandist’s tutelage and his various agencies for 
producing conformity. Of these two classes, therefore, we 
shall leave for later more incidental discussion those whose ad- 
justment does not carry them into the innovating group. The 


*It might bo profitable in each case to go one step further and to ascertain 
jmt what are tlie attracting interests which, at mccessive 'periods, the candidate 
feels can he satisfied outside the group, and what only withm the group. 

Livingstone wrote: “One patient expressed his opinion of my religion to 
the following effect: ‘We like you very much; j’-ou are the only white man we 
have got acquainted with. We like you because you aid us whilst we are sick, 
but we don’t like your everlasting preaching and praying. We can’t get accus- 
tomed to that!’ ” Blaikie, 237. 

The Report claims that in every field where missionary worlj is carried on, 
there are some who are influenced by the Christiaii message, who desire some 
association with the Christian Church, but are in no sense candidates for bap- 
tism, and cannot yet be regarded as on probation for Church membershij). . . . 
Such persons definitely acknowledge certain elements of trutli in Christianity. 
In some cases they would even admit that the Christian religion is true, and 
that Jesus Christ is all that Ho claims to be, the Son of God, the Saviour of 
men. Their lives, moreover, are more or less influenced, and that admittedly, 
by the things which they have learned. They find Christian worship lielpful, 
and the company of Christian people congenial, but whether from fear or for 
other reasons, baptism and a public confession of Christian faith are not yet 
within their view. 

“Can any form of recognition be given to such a class? The question is 
important, since such persons now form on the mission field generally a large 
and growing class.” W. M. C., II, 81-82. 

Many a Chinese or Indian scholar has thought ho could satisfy his interests 
with missionary medicine, education, even the Bible itself, outside of the Chris- 
tian group; while few of the illiterate Apf>rover8 may agree in the sum total of 
what they desire or of the basis of the white man’s magic and power. 
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chance listener to street addresses, the pupil who leaves the 
mission school as a non-Christian and connects himself with no 
Christian church, the hos])ital patient who goes out to be heard 
of no more — these have all made some new adjustments in their 
ideas and attitudes no doubt, and require separate careful study; 
but We must delimit our investigations for the present so as to 
concentrate on the adjustment process of the others. 

In the case of those who at some time become candidates for 
group initiation and membership, our problem now is this; how 
is the transition to candidacy effected? We can barely out- 
line this stage in its simpler forms. It is complicated in actual 
life by being fused with the next stage, namely the initiating and 
training of the candidate into conformity with the group type. 

For instanccj: “T believe I was really converted, that is 
turned back, theie, some ten years after I \vas baptized in my 
hom(‘Ianci. . . .The Spirit within me, examples before me, and 
Nature and things around me, subjugated me at last.’’^ 

It is further complicated by the great differences in the standards 
of group membershi]) in different districts.* For the juesent it 
seems sufficient to note that the only universal prerequisite for 
candidacy is the request of the subject. And it seems necessary 
to delimit our inquiry to the types of experience that cause the 
non- Christian to make such a request. For the time being, the 
technique used upon him and the requirements made of him 
are only of secondary interest. 

c 

The transition from responding-to-some-interest-in-the-pro- 
pagandist’s-constituent-culture-elements, to offering-oneself-as- 
a-no vitiate, may be simple or complex; it may be an easy and 
gradual process or it may issue from opposition, conflict, and 
decision in the face of threats on one’s life. It may be found that 
some take the step readily as a sort of entertaining and profit- 
able ceremony, seeing in it nothing that conflicts in any way 
with their routine of life. One may apply for membership 
simply because his employer is a member. 

♦The different standards of group membership in different regions are pro* 
jected for discussion in a later volume on Missions and Social Change, 
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“The writer at one time had a coolie, Lao Wang, employed 
as gardener, who one day came to him with the announcement 
that he wished to join the church. ‘Why?’ I asked. ‘Because 
I am w^orking with you,’ he answered. He was desirous of so 
adapting himself to his environment that he might reap every 
benefit. . .The incident of being employed by a European was the 
occasion for that crude or incomplete type of thought which 
adapts itself to the new" situation without recognizing any of the 
deeper logical and moral implications of the act. 

“Over the substratum of original primitive rituals, w"e find 
a veneer of Hinduism and Mohammedanism. Likewise in China, 
one and the same individual often sees no inconsistency in being 
a Confucianist, a Taoist, a Buddhist, and a Christian. Any- 
thing that works in the social environment is i'pso facto satis- 
factory.”- 

Another may apply for church membership because he thinks 
that only candidates are taught the white man’s knowledge 
adequately, and therefore thus alone can he satisfy certain ambi- 
tious interests. Of course such persons are liable to surprise 
and shock later on when their new tutors forbid various prac- 
tices, but that is a matter to be taken up later. 

Usually, identifying oneself with the new group by entering 
candidate classes, is known to involve acceptance of new norms 
and denial of old customs and taboos. Then it is a step some- 
what ominous in its imj)ort and consequences. To many it is a 
chasm. Indeed, to attempt to cross it brings threats of every 
intrenched force in their own group. To pass over it leaves them 
cast out from their own group, and at the mercy of strange new 
forces. 


. . .they cling so,” says Baton, “to their old prejudices 
and superstitions. I believe, to many of them, it is like taking 
a great leap into the dark to risk the anger of their gods by 
coming to the Worship, For what proof have they, at first, that 
wc are leading them into the right way? True, they see we wish 
to be kind; but the idea of any one coming among them simply 
for their good is a doctrine they cannot understand.”^ 

“When the negroes in Suriname were called on to destroy 
their idols and give up their heathen cultus they answered, ‘We 
shall not cast out the dirty water till we have got clean water.’ 
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“A change of religion/’ says Warneck, “would be a 
momentous rupture "with the carefully guarded tradition, unless 
one at the same time attached himself to the people whose 
religion he adopted; in that case one would enter into the tradi- 
tions of that people, would be under obligation to venerate its 
institutions, would accept its protecting deities as his own, and 
would thereby be protected against the wrath of his own national 
gods, that is, his ancestors. A change of religion is like the fate 
of a slave who changes his master. The new master into whose 
family and tribe he enters undertakes to protect him. But 
everything in the heathen resists such a step.” 

Of the Indian and Mohammedan women the Report says: 
“Sometimes the convert, feeling that she can neither deny her 
Lord nor be true to Him in her old home, comes out leaving all 
and not seldom at the risk of her life. Sometimes her purpose is 
discovered, when she either pays the penalty with her life or 
her resolution is broken by brutality and strict confinement.”® 

. . .A cardinal tenet of Hinduism is that no one can be- 
come a Hindu unless he is born one. Formal conversions from 
the ranks of Muhammadanism and Christianity,” says the India 
Census, “are thus impossible. Nor can persons who have once 
renounced Hinduism in favour of these religions be taken back 
[for example in case of those forcibly converted to Islam]. . . . 
Though there is at the present time no organized proselytism 
by the Mullahs, here and there individuals are constantly 
attorning to Muhammadanism, some few from real conviction, 
but more for material reasons, such as the desire to escape from 
an impossible position when outcasted or, in the case of widows, 
the allurement of an offer of marriage. Whenever there is a 
love affair between a Hindu and a Mohammadan, it can only 
culminate in an open union if the Hindu goes over to Islam. ‘. . . 

“At the present time, however, the deflections from Hin- 
duism are chiefly the result of conversions to Christianity.” 
[And they are largely from the least cultured and most Animistic 
groups.]^ 

Townsend declares: “The convert is practically required 
to renounce one civilization and to accept another not in his eyes 
higher than his own. He is compelled first of all to ‘break his 
caste,’ that is, to give up irrecoverably — ^for there is no re-entry 
into Hindooism — his personal sanctity, which depends on caste, 
and his fixed position in the f world, and his kinsfolk and his 
friends, and to throw himself all bare and raw into a world in 
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which he instinctively believes nine-tenths of mankind to be, for 
him, impure. He must eat and drink with men of other castes, 
must hold all men equal in his sight, must rely on friendship 
and not on an association, must be for the rest of his life an 
individual, and not one of a mighty company. There is no 
such suffering unless it be that of a Catholic nun, flung into the 
world by a revolutionary movement to earn her bread, and to 
feel as if the very breeze were impiously familiar. . . . 

. .With caste the convert gives up much of his do- 
mestic life, the harem-like seclusion of his home, much of his 
authority over wife and children, his right of his daughter to 
marry early, which . . .he holds part of his honor (to ])reserve 
morality), most of his daily habits, and even, in theory at all 
events, his method of eating his meals. A Christian cannot 
condemn his wife to eat alone because of her inferiority. Every- 
thing is changed for him, and changed for the unaccustomed, in 
order that he must confess his faith. One can hardly wonder 
that many, otherwise ready, shrink from such a baptism by 
fire, . . . .”8 

The aggressive opposition and the maneuvering to fortify one’s 
group against the Christian impact, as oberved in the previous 
chapters, is certainly adequate evidence of the importance of this 
transition stage in the eyes of many individuals or groups. 

How then is the transition made? What are the main types 
of experience which effect it? What are the dichotomies in ex- 
perience, and the ranges from each extreme to its opposite that are 
suggested by the data, regardless of the prevalence of any particular 
type? Obviously, emotional conflict is one extrerqe type sug- 
gesting a range from severe conflicts such as are familiar in the 
classic ‘'conversion” of revival meetings, to unemotional matter- 
of-fact transitions to candidacy. A second aspect refers to the 
degree of awareness, the sweep of attention, the extent to which 
the course adopted is comprehended. The range in this aspect 
is from awareness of the most meager implications of his decision, 
to a minute inspection of Christian missionaries, converts, 
books, etc. A third point of view takes in the gradualness versus 
the suddenness of the transition, suggesting an obvious range of 
intermediate types. In a geneial way these three aspects of 
the transition experience represent merely points of view from 
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which this stage of the pre-convert’s experience is examined* 
They overlap, yet they do each represent a distinct aspect. 

There is no necessity for tracing each range of phenomena 
from one extreme to its opposite. The emotional conflict type 
of experience has been such an issue in theological discussions 
that it is interesting to note its absence in many transition ex- 
periences (section 1 below), its predominance in others (section 
3). As the extent of comprehension enters in both cases, it is 
treated between the two, in its least noted but frequent extreme 
(section 2). Suddenness and gradualness do not seem to call 
for a special set of illustrations (aside from their illustration in 
sections 1, 2, and 3), although they may prove quite signi- 
ficant with more thorough investigation. In conflict experiences 
gradualness merely means prolongation of the transition; how- 
ever, in the matter of comprehending the adopted mores, the 
more gradual the decision period the more accentuated does the 
superficiality, the credulity, the helplessness, the indifference, 
etc., of the individual appear. But such suggestions may wait 
uj)on data. 

1. A DIRECT MATTER-OF-FACT DECISION 

(Addition or Substitution of a New Cultural Technique, Without 
Emotional Conflict) 

The receptive responses have shown non-Christians coming 
to missions with one or more objectives. While keeping up 
relations with the missionaries necessary to the attaining of their 
objectives, some find themselves in another stage altogether; 
viz., that of definitely applying for membership in the new 
group. It is this process of transition from mere novel interests 
to candidacy for Christian group membership, let us recall, 
which we now have before us. 

In cases where the transition to Christian group candidacy 
assumes the form of direct decision to take on new cultural 
devices, observers’ accounts are sometimes oversimplified. 

Of a patient at a mission ^hospital one writer declares that 
in “about a week she went to Dr. Hii after the service and said: 
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‘Doctor, your religion is better than mine. I want to be 'a 
Christian. . . ” [Three years later this woman brought 

in other patients to the hospital as an accredited church 
member.]® 

“After a careful study of the Bible, Habeob found it im- 
possible to continue his former share in the worship of the Greek 
Church, and his conscience told him he should make his position 
clearly understood.” [He simply refused to go to the Syrian 
church. Thereupon his father forbid him a place in his home, 
etc.]^® 

Fov the present there can be no great harm in this. One of 
the first things to realize is that interests, the immediate 
.satisfaction of basic needs by propagandists’ innovations, may 
lead almost directly to candidacy for group membership 
without any great conflict. This possibility is vividly appre- 
ciated by many missionaries. 

“The very fact that among pagan Africans, after the thin 
crust of prejudice is broken, to explain and describe is to convince, 
is a great danger fully realized by missionaries. Conversion in- 
volves little or no mental struggle. No need is felt for hard think- 
ing. The ethical standard demanded by the missionary affords, 
of course, abundant opportunity of its own kind for self-control. 
But there is rarely any conflict within the conscience, no con- 
flict of rights. Missionaries indeed try to ensure that the chief 
doctrines of the faith are understood, and with many the effects 
on the mind are considerable. But where it is doubt rather than 
belief that is difficult, the habit of independent thought can have 
only slow and scanty growth. 

“Very frequently,” wrote Dr. Hu King Eng of Fuchow, 
China, at the close of her first year in the woman’s hospital, 
“I hear the patients say, ‘Truly my own parents, brothers, 
and sisters could never be so good, so patient, and do so 
earefully for us; especially when we are so filthy and foul in 
these soye places. Yes, this religion must be better than 
ours.’ 

Rev. Arcadio Morales, “the Dwight L. Moody of Mexico,” 
says: 

“About the year 1858 my mother was in Zacualtipan, stop- 
ping with the family of a lawyer where the Bible was read aloud 
overy night. It was not family prayers for there was neither 
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“This purely native attempt at church foundation continued 
for a month or two, [Then a missionary visited them; 

a church was started with further additions; etc].^° 

A lex)er came to one mission who had crawled on his hands 
and knees for twelve miles. For here report said that “wonder- 
ful cures were performed. ... 

“. . . .Slow and wearisome was the process, but after some 

months he was sent home a new man What pleased us 

most was, that from the first his mind had been quick to appre- 
ciate the beauty of the Saviour, and, on reaching liome, it w^as 
not long before he gathered about him a few relatives and 
friends, who formed the nucleus of a ciiurch.’' [Later he died 
from his leprosy.]^® 

Soothill had performed an amateur operation on the eye- 
lid of a man in a sad plight. “The old man recovered rapidly, 
has been able to see better ever since, and founded a church in 
his village, whether out of gratitude to me or thankfulness for 
his spared life — his groans almost stopped the beating of my 
heart — I have never inquired. He is now one of our oldest Chris- 
tians, a loyal, devoted old soul, w^ho is ever delighted to hear of 
the spread of the gospel.”^^ 

In this volume we are studying, primarily, converts from 
non-Christian homes or environments. A great many of those 
from Christian homes, however, show a far more gradual adop- 
tion of Christianity than the preceding cases and yet the same 
sort of direct, simple taking on of Christian technique. In 
noting the following testimony, it should be recalled that 
Annett’s informants were “mostly engaged in religious duties, 
either as preachers or teachers. ’’ 

“[Male; conversion age, 18:] ‘At eithteen I decided to 
serve Christ, that is, I so declared myself in public at that a^e 
although from childhood I loved to be a child of God and serve 
him. . . 

“[Female; conversion age, 13:] ‘I never was converted in 
the w’^ay you mean; but. . . .* 

“[Female:] ‘I never had any such experience. . . .1 can- 
not recall a definite time when I actually decided to serve Him. 

I have all along felt that I belong to Him.' 

“. . . .Out of 146 Christian •respondents, thirty-six say that 
they considered themselves true Christians before they had an 
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experience of conversion. . . .[Male; conversion age, 21:] ‘I 
did not know before my conversion what it means to be a true 
Christian. I simply thought that as “ I was a son of a minister 
I was a real Christian.’* * [Male; conversion age, 26:] ‘I thought 
I was aChristian because my parents were Christians, and because 
others treated me as such.’ [M5,le; conversion age, 18:] ‘Some- 
times I tried to console my conscience that I am a Christian 
as I was going to Church, reading Bible, saying my prayers, 
attending many services and meetings. But my conseience said, 
No.* **i® 


When one-fourth of Annett’s exceptional informants made the 
transition so gradually and so simply, the chances are that, 
other things being equal, the vast majority of the rank and file 
of converts from Christian homes make it in the same way. 
This, in fact, is implied in the conclusion forced upon him 
regarding converts in general. 

“With most [converts to Christianity], however, there has 
been a gradual dawning of the light. From a few days to many 
years the twilight had lasted, but the light had been growing 
stronger until at last the sun was well above the horizon.**-® 

“. . . .An intellectual grasp of the doctrines of Christianity 
as presented by the local teachers, a levelling up in measure to 
the accepted local standard of Christian living, and a tacit belief 
that all is well with the soul, appear to be the elements of religion 
in the great majority . . .*’^^ 

“. . . .Conversion as a definite phenomenon of Christian 
experience is seen less frequently in India than in the West . . . 
there is a great dearth of any phenomena of conversion In the rank 
and file of the members of the Christian Church. . . .*’-^ 

Th^ fact of greatest significance for us at this point is that 
many from non-Christian as well as from Christian homes — 
how large a proportion there is no way of knowing short of inten- 
sive studies of typical convert groups — do not appear to have 
any considerable conflict at aU. 

“It has always struck me as interesting that whereas the two 
main objects of our work in Africa are conversion and education, 

they have rarely gone hand in hand Protestant missions, 

while theoretically aiming also at conversion, have practically 
allowed education to get the upper hand. I have no space to 
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elaborate this, but I have noticed again and again in South 
Africa that a heathen asks himself in regard to Christianity, not — 

Do I want to be saved? but — Do I want to learn the white^ 
man’s knowledge? ”^3 

“It is worthy of note that the prevailing opinion, among 
missionaries who have touched on the question, is that an ini- 
tialconsciousness of sin is not usual in cases of conversioin. Some 
exceptional instances are given, but, as a rule, true conviction of 
sin docs not arise until a later stage of Christian experience is 
reached.”-^ 

“It is after they have become Christians [!J that their dis- 
satisfaction with their former religion becomes intensified. One 
writes: ‘I have hardly ever met with any whose first realised 
need was that of salvation from the curse and guilt of sin; this is 
to my mind a distinctly later experience, but I remember several 
cases of young men who, by the purity of Jesus’ character and 
the lofty ideal of His moral teaching, have come to realise that 
their own religion has nothing to compare with this, and no power 
to deliver from the bondage of sin.’ 

“The attempt was made to discover the sins and tempta- 
tions that had proved most powerful to those whose spiritual 
exiieriences we arc considering. . . .About two- thirds of the 
Christians and one-third of the non-Christians [i.e., converts 
from non-Christian homes] do not reply to the question. In 
very few cases is this apparently due to unwillingness to give 
the information, while many say plainly, T do not remember,’ 
or ‘I do net know!”-^ 

“. . . .the average Indian Ciiristian’s personal experience 
is largely devoid of marked crises. . . .In many cases it was 

affirmed tTiat it seemed impossible to focus the points in the 
long, upward path that led to faith, and while the majority of 
those who have corresponded or conversed on the njatter are 
sure that they have attained to the place of personal relationship 
with the living Christ, they are equally confident that they Ccin- 
not tell how they got there. . . 

It may be that many who have no intense dissatisfaction with 
their former religion and no strong ""consciousness of sin , do have 
a certain type of emotional conversion experience. The inter- 
correlations of these three experiences are unfortunately not 
recorded in the studies thus far made. Our general data on 
conversion, however, would not lead us to change the general 
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impression of the preceding reports; viz., that a large number of 
conversions are rather simple cases of the addition or substitu- 
tion of Christian group technique in the wake of some rather 
definite urge satisfaction and of the approving responses that 
have accompanied it. 

2. DECISION WITHOUT COMPREHENSION 

(The Adoption of an Inclusive System of Behavior, Determined by 

Experience With Only Part of It: Taking the Part for the Whole) 

It has come out earlier that the solidarity of the primitive 
group’s mores is frequently such that discrediting one part of 
them results in discrediting the whole related system or schema 
of them. Experience with a single part is allowed to determine 
behavior toward the whole. Data on this point should be 
carefully gathered, for it seems to present a most promising yet 
comparatively unworked field for observation. 

Even such apparently remote facts as converts’ demonstra- 
tion to themselves of this solidarity, or appeals to their former 
groups on the assumption of it, are significant: one act in viola- 
tion of the old code which does not bring misfortune, is frequently 
taken as proof that the schema in which that act was a single 
item is powerless and useless; one demonstration of tabooed 
conduct before the old group is taken as notice that the whole 
religion is abandoned: 

“ ‘Kapiolani was on her way to visit the volcano and spend 
the Sabbath there. . . .She is, doubtless, the most zealous advo- 
cate of any of the chiefs for the spread of the gospel among the 

inhabitants of these islands Upon the brink of the ledge, 

above mentioned, the vholc party sat down and Kapiolani 
addressed them, saying: “Jehovah is my God, he kindled these 
fires, I fear not Pele.” She then ate some of the ohelo berries, 
which were considered sacred to the goddess Pelc and tabu to 
women.’ ”2® ^ 

We meet this positing of the part for the whole, quite vividly 
in a first hand study of the circumstances under which certain 
individuals become dissatisfied 'itdth their religion. The fact that 
the breaking of the Hindu’s sacred thread in the schoolroom 
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positively had to be followed by utter silence and considerable 
ceremonious behavior, as we noted earlier, made a number of 
Hindu boys turn away from the whole related scheme of beliefs 
and investigate Christianity. 

Again, a Christian teacher’s assertion that idols were mere 
wood fashioned by the village carpenter, disillusioned P. Ven- 
kayga. 

Christian tracts weakened the faith of Gunga Dhor Sarra- 
wagee in Jaganath. He sought a vision from Jaganath but was 
given none. He was told that special means such as cutting 
himself should be used to awaken the God. Instead he reviled 
the God and goaded him with a pointed iron. No result. He 
quit worshipping Jaganath. 

A child in a w^ealthy Punjabee home asked why his mother 
closed her eyes after putting food before it and ringing a bell to 
get its attention. ‘‘The gods creep up to the side of the dish and 
taste the food and thus hallow it, and afterwards we all take a 
little out of it,” she replied: “but if we keep our eyes open the 
gods w’ill not come to the food.” The child tried the same — but 
peeked. Nothing happened. His faith in the gods was shaken 
and he would now handle them in his mother’s absence.-^ 

Annett received testimony of a number of converts w hose more 
or less sudden disgust with idolatry turned them aw^ay from their 
religion, and in some cases toward Christianity at the same 
time.®® 

Times of crises where more acute disappointments are felt, 
stand as classical examples of this. Upon such occasions Chris- 
tian doctors depend continually. 

“A very large number of converts, probably the majority, 
have forsaken the idols because, in time of sickness or adver- 
sity, they have obtained no deliverance. They expect that the 
God of the Christians, if He be more powerful, will give them 
health and wealth,” says Moody of Formosa.^^ 

Operating in the more purely imaginative realm, single 
criticisms of idols and of non-Christian gods are occasionally 
successful in discrediting the whole system consciously thought 
of as connected with them. 
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In another case, it is said, a woman told the native Chris- 
tian physician that she really preferred Christianity, hut if she 
changed her religion, the idols would punish her, her children, 
and her children’s children. When the doctor assured her that 
the idols were merely wood and stone and could not hurt 
her, even though this was contrary to her life-long beliefs, she 
took his V ord for it and violated her religious taboos that same 
day.®^ 

A supplementary fact or corollary is that the Christian 
schema is frequently accepted with the same completeness on the 
basis of a single incident, sentiment, or belief. The first part of 
this proposition, the completeness, will come up for comment 
at a later time. The second part, the reach or leverage of a single 
element in a complex situation under certain circumstances, 
may be illustrated wdth several incidents: 

, . ,A Hindu lad of twelve under Christian instruction 
saw a boy fall from a tree and die. He vsays, ‘I went to the 
spot and a great fear came over me that I might die unpre- 
pared. I went home and prayed earnestly that C?od vould show 
me how to have my sins forgiven.’ [He w'as converted six years 
latcr.]*’^^ 

Hormazdji Pcstonji, a Parsec, who had been exposed to 
some missionary teaching, was confused once while swimming, 
and thought he w^as going to drown. 

\ . . .Then before his mind came the hitherto forgotten 
words of the missionary, “Him that cometh unto me I will in 
no wise cast out.” “Why should I not come? was the ques- 
tion of his sinking heart. “I will — I do trust Jesus.” And he 
did then as a drowning man cast himself upon the Saviour of 
the lost, and joy unspeakable filled his heart. At this moment he 
was seen from the shore, and when about to sink from ex- 
haustion ho was rescued. . . ” [He accepted Christianity].^^ 

“. . . .Dreams that impel to action are rather less uncommon 
[than visions, and voices, etc.]. 

“ ‘Then I fell asleep,’ says S.T.G., at that time a Muhamma- 
dan, ‘just where T was on my prayer mat, and in my sleep a 
light shone and I saw a man who was wearing a long, white kurta, 
and he embraced me and said, “I am St. John, and the writer 
of the book you are reading — whatever is written in it is true, and 
the words have been spoken by Christ himself, and He has sent 
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me to you that, having revealed myself to you, you may have 
satisfaction and belief.” I answered him, “I believe and I 
accept.” I awoke feeling very happy, and from that day I re- 
solved to seek and find Him.’ 

“I was a wild, reckless, foul-mouthed man, always spoiling 
for a fight. . . .But one day as I was passing the St. Chapel I 
thought I would go in and hear what the ‘foreign’ preaching was 
about, so I went in and stood amongst the people at the back. 

I hardly understood it all, but one phrase went to my heart, and 
I couldn’t rid myself of it. The preacher said, ‘It is sin to curse 
and swear.’ Now I hadn’t opened my mouth without blasphemy 
since I was a child, and, if it was a wicked thing to use such lang- 
uage, what a wicked old sinner I must be! This was the only 
thought I brought away with me, but it showed me how much in 
need of change I was, and proved the means of my salvation.”'^® 

“[Female; conversion age, 14:] ‘I was converted at a 
midweek prayer meeting. The speaker told of our Saviour and 
His death on the cross. Oh, it was a very striking meeting! 
Throughout it I gave my mind and ears wholly to his words. 
My eyes filled with tears when I took it all in. Then he said, 
“Children, this is the day for salvation. Don’t put it off, saying 
you are too young. See what He has done for you!” These 
words cut me to the quick, and then and there I decided 
God’s child! . . . 

Most Missionaries distribute tracts. It is not a rare 
for natives to read them and to be impressed by some thing in 
them. Some even look up the missionaries or mission stations, 
as Old Wang did, to get explanations. And this in turn leads to 
attendance: at classes and sermons and sometimes conversion.®® 

In each case something shocks, startles, or attracts the atten- 
tion; a single lead is taken up and followed intently with apparent 
disregard of the vast number of relationships it has; and the 
attitude taken in this pursuit of a single factor becomes the basis 
of wholesale repudiation or acceptance of some system or schema. 

Different group and psychological factors functioning in 
this type as well as in the preceding type will appear in the next 
two chapters. However, the principle of allowing experience- 
with-a-part to determine our t behavior -toward-the- whole of a 
code or creed or set of ceremonies or attitudes, is itself far- 
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reaching. It comes up in abandoning non-Christian religions 
en bloc, in accepting Christianity or backsliding from it in the same 
way, and in formal unreflective conformity to a whole regime of 
any kind on the strength of some benefit from one or several 
factors in the regime. Previously in Chapter III, we noted 
an opposite principle', viz., allowing an impression-of-the-whole to 
determine reaction-toward-the-part: it operated in arousing an- 
tagonism to the missionary because he was one of a general class 
of people known as aliens, barbarians, exploiters, etc. The 
significant thing in both principles is that the individual has a 
most incomplete acquaintance with the specific object or objects 
toward which he adopts a certain line of behavior.'^ 

3. EMOTIONAL CONFLICT: THE TRADITIONAL “CONVERSION * 
EXPERIENCE 

The facts of elaborate conflict are inescapable in many in- 
stances. There is distinct evidence of two conflicting courses of 
action, of two conflicting reaction-systems or sets of habits and 
complexes. The existence of group opposition mentioned early 
in the chapter, makes this inevitable, from the standpoint 
of social psychology. The individual’s protecting behavior is 
proof of it. Less obvious to the layman is the testimony of 
dreams and visions with reference to Christianity, which psycho- 
logy and psycho-analysis have shown to be often an evidence of 
conflict. And still less apparent is the testimony of the mere 
consciousness of the innovation — ^for consciousness pf a thing is 
evidence that it has conflicted with the routine of habit or the 
immediate behavior. In proportion as the difference between 
the old modus vivendi and the new mores is emphasized to the 
individual subject, a more emotional, accentuated, and elaborate 
process of transition is almost inevitable.®** 

Conflicts that are resolved with the individual still outside of 
the group, belong in our analysis of the non-approving responses: 

♦E. L. Thorndike’s law of “Assimilation or Response by Analogy” probably 
operates here; “To any new situation man responds as he would to some situa- 
tion like it, or like some element of it. In default of any bonds with it itself, 
bonds that he has acquired with situatilons resembling it, act.” Possibly his 
law of “Partial or Piecemeal Activity” operates also. Thorndike, (B), 147- 148, 
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/those we are .pousidering now are finally resolved with the in- 
dividual entering the group — they are called conversions, by 
Chrfetians.* To get the whole* conflict process before us in 
various aspects it will be well to go over sample accounts of it: — 

“ ‘When I was 16 years of age, we heard a strange Rumor 
among the English that there were extraordinary Ministers 
Preaching from Place to Place and a Strange Concern among the 
White People. This was in the Spring of the Year. But we saw 
nothing of these things till Some Time in the Summer, when Some 
Ministers began to visit us and Preach the Word of God; and the 
Common People also came frequently and exhorted us to the 
things of God which it pleased the Lord, as I humbly hope, to 
Bless and accompany with Divine Influence to the Conviction and 
Saving Conversion of a Number of us, amongst whom I was one 
that was Impresst with the things we had heard. These Preacher|^ 
did not only come to us, but we frequently went to their meetings 
and Churches. After I was convicted I went to all the meetings 
I could come at, & continued under Trouble of Mind about 6 
months, at which time I began to I^arn the English Letters, got 
me a Primer and used to go to my English Neighbours frequently 
for Assistance in Reading, but went to no School. And when I 
was 17 years of age I had, as I trust, a Discovery of the Way of 
Salvation through Jesus Christ and was enabled to put my trust 
in Him alone for Life & Salvation. From this Time the Distress 
and Burden of my mind was removed, and I found Serenity and 
Pleasure of Soul in Serving God.’ 


♦For any adequate comprehension of religious “conversion,” the processes 
by which conflicts are resolved or dissipated must be understood. Aside from 
the references to conflict given under 39 in Bibliographical Notes (p. 408), one 
should take into account processes represented in concepts such as the follow- 
ing, regardless of whether they are entirely accurate: — 

(1) Isolation and repression of the-newer or older complex, at times producing 
phenomena of multiple personality. (E.g., Prince, 487.) 

(2) ** Conversion'^ in the physio -psychological sense of transmutation of 
psychical into physical manifestations. 

(3) Sublimation by transmutation of pent-up emotional energies into secondary 
mental phenomena (orthodox Freudian psycho-analysis). 

(4) AhrencMonf catharsis^ or, emotional outlet through diffusion — the releasing 
of pent-up emotion by somewhat diffuse reactions or by bringing ideational 
matter concerned up into consciousness (E.g., Pfister, 446 ff; Healey, 31; Watson, 
214-216.) 

(5) And probably the gradual attentuation and disintegration of a complex or 
reaction -system. 

(6) The facts and hypotheses regarding amhivalency and amhitendency should 
also be considered. (E.g., James, (A), 449; White, (A), 67; Prince, 381a and pre- 
ceding, 471 and footnote, 497 ff.) 

See p. 43 ff. of Healey for a convenient summary on different apropos con- 
cepts. 
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A. B. A., a man of considerable force of' after 

hearing preaching, was one of two to question Scfotbill till mid- 
night. * ^ 

‘When I heard the gospel preached in our temple,^ he said, 

‘I was convinced of its truth but not yet converted by it. . . . 
Afterwards, when services were started in our village, I used to 
attend them, but, though by this time thoroughly convinced of 
the Truth and its value, I carefully avoided taking off my hat or 
kneeling with the rest, but wandered about during the service, 
ostentatiously smoking my pipe. . . . 

“ ‘One Wejlnesday evening, at a service I attended, he took 
as his text, “Neither do men light a candle and put it under 
a bushel.” He described a variety of bushels such as the bushel 
of covetousness, the bushel of evil desire, and others, but it was 
the bushel of pride and false shame that interested me most, 
'^hat went home to my heart, for it was the pride he described 
that had kept my hat on during this very service, as it was also 
this pride that had kept me seated at the opening prayer when 
everybody knelt. That night Mr. Soothill took the bushel off 
my lamp, for at the closing prayer I no longer resisted, but 
knelt for the first time in my life with Christian people.* 

“This capable scholar soon afterwards wrote a treatise on 
Christianity, which he distributed among his literary friends from 
whom for a long period he had to endure both ostracism and 
vituperation. His treatise, and other books distributed by him, 
helped towards the enlightenment of many of the local literati, 
and today no man in that neighborhood need feel shame at being 
a Christian. 

“. . . .One day she was invited to attend a Christian ser- 
vice. She agreed, rather to please the one who asked her, than 
with any definite idea of what she was going to do. ‘To worship 
God* was to her a Yevj vague expression. The general impression 
was that it meant the abandoning of all their social customs, 
the rejection of their ancestors, and the adoption of the worship 
and customs of the despised ‘barbarians.* 

“. . . .her impressions were favourable. She carried away 
one thought, to which she clung with irrepressible delight, and 
which became the germ-seed in her life of new ideas. It was 
contained in a line of one of the hymns, and it said that God 
was the giver of houses and clothes and food. This touched her 
with irresistible force. Twenty years after the event, when she 
was telling the story, her eyes flalhed, and her face beamed with 
joy, and she said, ‘These were the first words that led me to 
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God/ They Tfere so practical.^ She had been struggling all 
her life with poverty. She was then living in a tumble-down 
shanty, and how to pay her rentj or where to go when she was 
turned out of it, she did not know. Here was a revelation to her. 
The idols never promised that. This was her first step toward 
the new life.”^^ 

A poor illiterate farmer, Chai, was dispossessed of a lucky 
piece of groimd of high altitude, by a rich man who built a tomb 
on it. Chai threw the tomb down, and was imprisoned for it; 
he repeated it, and was chained. ‘‘He was in dispair. The sense 
t>f wrong suffered goaded him to madness. He refused to have 
his hair cut, and went in and out of the prison yard looking like 
a maniac. He declared he would go in the garb of mourning 
tiU the end of his days, unless he got his case redressed. 

“Thus weeks and months passed away. One day a sudden 
im]}ulse seized him. He lifted up his eyes toward heaven and 
prayed, ‘0 God in heaven, if there is a God, help me to break 
this chain and escape from prison. You see how I am wronged. 
Hear me, and help me, I pray you, O God in heaven.’ He began 
to wrench the chain with the strength of a madman, and lo! 
the links parted and he was free. The links in these chains are 
often not welded, but, however we may explain the fact, he felt 
that Heaven had released him.” 

He escaped and lived as an outcast for some time, venturing 
home at dead of night. 

“The wronged and wretched outcast one evening wandered 
by a chapel where a native evangelist was preaching. Tn the 
course of his discourse, he frequently spoke of ‘the living God in 
heaven.’ Chai Gee was startled. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘that is the God 
that helped me.’ He was stirred to the depths of his soul. He 
became an ‘inquirer,’ and a regular attendant at chapel services, 
and soon declared himself a believer. He was fuD of an un- 
speakable delight. He now went to a barber and had his head 
shaved, and took pains to make his shabby clothes appear as re- 
spectable as possible. 

“His few friends were, naturally, astonished at the change. 

“ ‘You have shaved and dressed yourself again. Have you 
^ot back your land?’ 

“ ‘Oh, no/ he replied, ‘but I have found something worth 
a» myriad farms. I have found the living God and his Son Jesus 
Christ, and am an heir to possessions worth more than the whole 
world.’ ” 
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He told his story before the church with streaming eyes. 
He was accepted and baptized. To all who would listen he told 
his story. He won many converts. 

With an ohler brother Zia was given an education by his 
poor widowed mother. Though he had to earn a living for him- 
self and his mother, he associated with scholarly men. He went 
to W. A. P. Martin’s chapel in Ningpo. After a while he presented 
over 100 propositions on which he wanted to know Christianity’s 
bearing or interpretation. When intellectually convinced, he 
joined the church. He was abusively persecuted by his brother, 
and whipped by his mother; etc. “Zia patiently endured it 
all without a murmur, or word of reproach, but neither force, 
tlireats nor entreaty could shake his purpose. 

“8 con after his conversion he was employed for a year as 
teacher . . .hut at the end of that time he asked to be allowed 
to take up evangelistic work, and was accordingly sent, with his 
young wife, to a newly opened region . . .where he labored . . . 
preaching . . .wherever he could get a hearing. . . .” 

Arrested by Taipings, he “miraculuously” escaped after a 
few days, praycT having been offered by many for his escape. 

AVith regard to the Kumamoto school, a private school 
established in the interests of the anti-foreign party in Japan, 
the following statement was made by Paul Kanamori, one of 
the pupils: 

“For the first two or three years Captain Janes said little 
or nothing about Christianity, but gave his whole strength to 
teaching English and the sciences; but he was so kind and 
fatbfTly in his treatment of his pupils that they came to forget 
that he was a foreigner, and they gladlj?' listened to whatever he 
said to them. • 

“As he was a fervent Christian his desire to preach to his 
pupils must liave been intense; but under the circumstances he 
wisely contented himself with first seeking to win his pupils" 
hearts as the best possible preparation for the future sowing of 
the Gospel seed. After he had been there about three years he 
one day said to us, J sliall teach the Bible on Sunday; any one 
who wishes may come to my house." We still hated Christianity 
as though it were a snake, and did not like even to see a Bible; 
but we so respected him that we concluded to go to the meeting. 
‘One of us went to the teacher of Chinese and asked his consent. 
He replied that we might go to learn about Christianity, not to 
believe it but to study its strong ♦and weak points in order to 
oppose it. And so, of the few who went, some went simply out 
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of curiosity, others for amusement, others that they might oppose 
—none with a desire to accept it. 

“The portions of the New Testament that we read had no 
flavor for us, and the time seemed spent in vain. But our teacher 
was kind and assiduous in his teaching, and fervent in his prayers 
for .us. During his prayer, which seemed tedious to us, we 
sometimes opened our eyes and looked upon his face with its 
closed and tearful eyes, and then we laughed, saying that ‘Amer- 
icans weep.’ At this time he simply taught the Bible, and never 
exhorted us to become Christians; and wdieu two of us thought to 
impose upon him by pretending that we wished to become preach- 
ers, he met them sternly, saying, ‘You are not yet w’ortliy to 
become preachers; go on with your Bible study.’ A year later, 
in 1875, a few were really touched by the Gospel, and this was 
followed by a division of the students into two parties, the one 
favorable to Christianity, the other seeking to oppose it by reviv- 
ing the study of ‘The Great Ijcarning’ and ‘The Doctrine of the 
Mean,’ as taught by the Chinese sages. In August of the same 
year, Captain Janes added preaching to his biblical instruction. 
His sermons were long — sometimes three hours long — but as we 
had become interested in Christianity they w^ore never tiresome 
to us. All who attended these meetings were studying the Con- 
fucian morality at the house of the Chinese teacher every Sunday 
afternoon, and so, for a while, we were studying Christianity with 
Captain Janes in the mornings and Confucianism with the Chinese 
teacher in the afternoons. For about six months we were thus 
divided in our admiration for Christianity and Confucianism, 
but by the end of the year all except one or two were united in 
their belief in Christianity. 

“By Captain Janes’ advice some of us spent the New Year’s 
vacation m the study of the Gospel of John, and in prayer to 
God for his blessing upon ourselves and our classmates. When 
the new term opened these Christian students had a faith wliich 
burned like fire, so that they could not but preach to their fellow- 
students and try to lead them to the gate of salvation. The whole 
school was like a boiling caldron; the studies were neglected, and 
groups of five, six, or seven men began to study the Bible in the 
recitation rooms, the dining-room, or in their private rooms. 
These students had but little knowledge of the Bible or of theology, 
but they were impelled to preach, even though some of them were 
not more than twelve years old. The recitations were suspended, 
and Captain Janes gave himself to the work of preaching the 
Gospel to the students. We^had not even heard of the word 
•revival,* and knew nothing of the special workings of the Holy 
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Spirit. We wondered why our spirits burned lil^e a fire, and why 
we preached the Gospel like madmen. One said, 'May not this 
be the work of the Holy Spirit mentioned in the Bible?’ And 
others answered, ‘Yes, it may be.’ Our preaching was not con- 
fined to the school, but found its way to the servants of the 
teachers, our kindred in our homes, old men and women in the 
streets, and so on. 

"Now I must speak of one who was secretly praying in her 
closet, who received an open reward from her Heavenly father. 
This was Mrs. Janes. She had no acquaintance with the stu- 
dents, but for many months her mind had been filled with intense 
desire for the salvation of the students, and she prayed day and 
night for the Holy Sjurit to come upon them. This was the hid- 
den cause of the revival. This revival continued for about a 
month, and those who confessed faith in Christ numbered over 
forty, and more than forty others were studying the Bible. On 
the last Sunday in January (1876), a beautiful spring-like day, 
the Christian students went out to a hill. . . .They went singing 
hymns as they climbed the hill, and, taking their seats in a circle 
on its summit, they made a solemn covenant together, that as 
they had been thus blessed by God in advance of all their country- 
men, they would labor to enlighten the darkness of the empire 
by preaching the Gospel, even at the sacrifice of their lives. They 
prayed kneeling, and wrote an oath-j)apor, on which they signed 
and sealed their names. 

"The fact that this covenant had been made became known, 
and all those connected with the school cried out in dismay, 
'Alas! the students have become Christian priests. Captain 
Janes has made Christians of them. If this be not stopped our 
hopes for the school will be gone.’ 

"At this time the life of Captain Janes was in great danger, 
and the Christian students were persecuted in a thousand ways, 
for Christianity was looked upon as a kind of witchcraft. One 
mother said to her son, Tf you don’t abandon Christianity I 
must kill myself in order to wipe out the stain w^hich you have 
•cast upon your ancestors.’ A father said, Tf you don’t give up 
your faith I will kill you immediately.’ One student was con- 
fined in his room for one hundred days, and was finally driven from 
home. There was not one who was not more .or less persecuted. 
On this account the number fell off to less than thirty. But 
the true believers, although the oldest was under twenty years 
of age, were immovable in their faith, and ready even to sacrifice 
their lives. They were constaiftly encouraged and comforted 
by Captain Janes, and enabled to stand against the persecutions, 
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which continued for about six months; so that the believers not 
only gained the victory, but were made all tlie stronger by their 
persecutions. By the following autumn, Captain Janes left 
Kumamoto, and the Christians went to the Doshisha school in 
Kyoto, to prepare themselves more fully for the preaching of 
the Gospel.'’^® 

The conflict is prolonged in the first instance, and conscious initial 
protest with subsequent apology-defense-reaction is added in 
the second; the third and fourth exhibit suggestion operating 
at times of crises after some period of incubation; the fifth 
summarizes the other extreme of more detailed deliberate com- 
parison of values; the sixth shows the propagandist first utiliz- 
ing an intimate -sociability interest to secure the right of way for 
suggestion, and then guiding a group movement, crisis, and 
favorable resolution. 

Of the transition types we have now illustrated, this last 
has provoked most analysis. Phenomena of emotional conver- 
sion conflict have already been analyzed by William James, 
Starbuck, Coe, Burr, and others.* Japanese^ conversion to 
Christianity has been studied by Kato, and Indian by Annett, 
Psychiatry, psychotherapeutics, and psychoanalysis are now 
making a fundamental contribution to its understanding — 


♦One might refer for general orientation to a few paragraphs from James’ 
pioneer study •in Varieties of Eeligiom Experience: 

“To be converted, to be regenerated, to receive grace, to experience 
religion, to gain an assurance, are so many plirases which denote the process, 
gradual or sudden, by which a self, hitherto divided, and consciously wrong, 
inferior and unhappy, becomes unified and consciously right, superior and 
happy, in consequence of its firmer hold upon religious realities.” P. 189. 

“But to find religion is only one of many ways of reaching unity; and the 
process of remedying inner incompleteness and reducing inner discord is a 
general psychological process, which may take place with any sort of mental 
material, and need not necessarily assume the religious form. In judging of 
the religious typos of regeneration . . .it is important to recognize that they are 
only one species of a genus that contains other types as well. For example, 
the new birth may be away from religion into incredulity; or it may be from. 
moral scrupulosity into freedom and license; or it may be produced by the ir- 
ruption into the individual’s life of some new stimulus or passion, such as love, 
ambition, cupidity, revenge, or patriotic devotion. In all these instances we 
have precisely the same psychological form of event,... a firmness, stability,, 
and equilibrium succeeding a period fH storm and stress and inconsistency. In 
these non-religious cases the new man may also be born either gradually or 
suddenly.” Pp. 175-170. [See also 391e.] 
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Princess articles at least should be familiar.^® In none yet 
made, however, are the group aspects of the conflict given due 
recognition. Davenport has considered the crowd-psychologi- 
cal aspects of emotional conversions in revivals, and Sidis has 
put together some good material on them, also. Martin's strik- 
ing application of the psychoanalytic point of view to crowd 
phenomena includes religion and should be consulted, f But 
even these by no means exhaust the subject of group influence 
upon the individual’s course of action. 

It is mainly to open up further this group aspect of simple 
transition, of taking the part for the whole, of emotional conflict 
conversion, and of other aspects of this stage that we are 
discussing the transition process in three full chapters (XI-XIII). 
To view this aspect of the process in perspective, we shall try to> 
get in mind the group differences and the group conflicts in 
general as they create, determine, or condition the issues within 
the individual — yet the individual’s peculiarities and other con- 
ditioning factors must not be overlooked. The purview of these 
different influences will enable us to see the actual sources of the 
norms and attitudes which rise into dominance in the individuars 
resolution of the conflict. In the meantime one extreme kind of 
group influence represented by so-called Mass Movements should 
be definitely before us. Although they present various types 
of individual transition to candidacy, our attention must bo 
confined to the general group phenomena. • 


‘‘Suggestive therapeutics abound in records of cure, after a few sittings,, 
of inveterate bad habits with which the patient, left to ordinary moral and 
physical influences, had struggled in vain. Both drunkenness and sexual vice 
have been cured in this way, action through the subliminal seeming thus in 
many individuals to have the prerogative of inducing relatively stable 
change.” P. 270. 

In summarizing his entire analysis, he says: 

“I explained the shifting of men’s centres of personal energy within them 
and the lighting up of new crises o emotion. I explained the phenomena as 
partly due to explicitly conscious processes of thought and will, but as due 
largely also to the subconscious incubation and maturing of motives deposited 
by the experiences of life. When ripe, the results hatch out, or burst into 
flower.” P. 230. 

See his analysis of the volitional type, 200-208, and of the self -surrender 
type, 210 and 212. 

*f Since the above has been printed, liis new book on the Mystery of Religion 
has been announced. It should be significant. 
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4. MASS MOVEMENTS. 

(Crowd-psychological Movements Presenting Parallel Group Types) 

It is distinctly understood by many a missionary that where 
whole families, clans, communities, or other large groups apply 
for candidacy they are not supposed to have any ^‘religious ex- 
perience” at first. He knows full well that such groups come 
over to satisfy their general desire for security and protection in 
a very primal way. Theirs is certainly (1) a “Direct Addition 
or Substitution of a New Cultural Technique” (2) on the basis of 
a partial comprehension of the obligations they are assuming, 
to quote sections one and two of this chapter. In some cases a 
missionary goes so far as to accept many from such mass move- 
ments immediately into church membership itself, but he usually 
maneuvers to admit them at first only to candidate classes, to 
take them through months or years of tutelage, and after this to 
demand a number or most of the usual qualifications for full 
membership. If possible, of course, he influences them to attain 
what he regards as normal Christian experience and fair 
conformity to Christian group norms — whatever they may be in 
any given case. 

“On the whole, we may say that the general judgment upon 
mass movements seems to be more favourable than might have 
been expected, and when the testimony of our correspondents 
is read in the light of what we know of the history of the Church, 
we are led to hope for great things from movements which often 
arise obscurely, determined by motives of a low order, but which 
at later stages develop the more spiritual character, and by 
faithful and patient teaching may evidently be made to con- 
tribute largely to the building up of the Christian Chuch,”^® 

Professor Griswold of the Forman (Presbyterian) College 
in Lahore says: “The conditions laid down for baptism are not 
the same in all the missions. Earnestness of purpose is required 
by all. Sometimes considerable numbers are baptized with no 
other qualification than an apparently sincere desire to become 
Christians. But usually something is given in the way of instruc- 
tion: e,g., at least the name of the Savior, and the fact that He 
gave His life for sinners, and that salvation is only through Him, 
and frequently the Lord’s Prater, Ten Commandments, and 
Apostles Creed, either the whole or in part.”^® 
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Robinson, writing in the History of Christian Missions, 
makes the following comment upon the field presented by 
Oriswold: 

‘‘The total number of Christians in the Punjab at the end of 
1921 was reckoned at 167,413. Their rapid increase in number 
has been in part due to the policy adopted by certain missionary 
societies of baptizing those who desired to receive baptism without 
demanding any period of probation or any intelligent knowledge 
of the Christian faith. Most of the missionary societies which 
are at work in the Telegu country, where mass movements on a 
large scale have taken place, have found by experience that it 
is necessary to keep groups of inquirers under instruction for 
ftiree or even four years before admitting them to Christian bap- 
tism. A contrary policy has been adopted in the Punjab by 
the American Methodist Episcopal Church, the American Pres- 
byterian missions, and the Salvation Army, which are working 
among the Chuhras, who occupy a position similar to that of 
the Lai Begis in the United Provinces, at the very bottom of the 
social scale. 

“The same experiment has been made and the same argu- 
ment has been urged in other parts of the mission field and 
in different periods of Christian history; but few who have made 
a careful study of Christian missions from the earliest times down 
to the present day would venture to say that in any single case 
have the final results justified the adoption of the policy of ‘speedy 
baptism’ for which Prof. Griswold pleads. 

In considering mass movements, we must ke^p in mind at 
least these phases of the problem: 

(1) We are talking in terms of thousands. For example, in 
1895 the converts in the Punjab, India, according to Robinson, 
numbered 4,000; in 1901, 37,000; in 1911, 163,000. Mass move- 
ments are continuing in various fields at the present ^ime in the 
same way: 

In 1910 the Report asserted: “The evidence before us 
shows that while mass movements have been experienced in 
many parts of the mission field, the most important at present 
are those in India, in some parts of China, and in Korea. 

“The mass movements towards Christianity continue and 
constitute at once the highest encouragement and the most 
pressing problem of the Indian situation. To take two ex- 
amples only, the Wesleyan Mission in Haidarabad has more 
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than doubled its numbers in seven years and during the past 
year the baptisms have averaged about 1000 a month, and the 
C.M.S. Mission in Ellore, whieh reports 1000 new inquirers in the 
first two months of the year, has in the last ten years trebled the 
number of church adherents , quadrupled the communicants, increas- 
ed village schools threefold, and raised its contributions from 
Rs. 4000 to Rs. 21,000. Attention is being directed to finding 
the best methods of education and of Bible teaching in village 
areas, and there is a growing sense of the value of cooperative 
movements along economic and social lines. Experience is proving 
the advantage of requiring public testimony and the relinquishing 
of heathen practices from those enrolled as catechumens.”®^ 

(2) These masses of people usually belong to the simpler culture 
groups, the lower classes, the poor, the oppressed, and the ostra- 
cised. 

Speaking of the simplest culture group in India, the Dra- 
vidians who comprised about 30,000,000, the Report declares: 

. .The type of work which has hitherto been successful 
among them is the evangelization and education which have 
produced the mass movements referred to above.’*®” 

. . .The so-called ‘mass movements’ in different parts 
of India are resulting each year in turning a multitude of the 
outcastes and of the members of the lower castes towards the 
Christian fold. The readiness of these depressed masses to re- 
ceive the Gospel and to accept baptism is indeed impressive. 
During a single year recently about three thousand souls in the 
south-east portion of the Nizam’s dominions placed themselves 
under Christian instruction. Similar movements are reported 
in the United Provinces, in the Punjab, and hi Western India. 

In one section of North India, at the present rate of in-gathering, 
it will be only a few years until practically all of the ‘sweepers’ 
will have come in; and there are at present signs of a break among 
a still larger class — the leather-workers. Several lower castes 
are ver}^ accessible. Some missions are baptizing as rapidly as 
they can thoroughly evangelize and teach. Others testify that 
they could double or quadruple the number of baptisms were 
they able to double their force of workers. Missionaries insist 
that if the Church fails to prosecute a very aggressive movement 
to evangelize these prepared multitudes and to win them for 
Christ, they will be drawn elsewhere, and come under influences 
which will greatly increase thee difficulty involved in reaching 
them.”®^ 
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And in China, “Indeed, the most despised of the poor, the 
aboriginal tribes, have recently been most open to the Gospel 
message. One correspondent labouring among the Nosu and 
Miao, teUs of ‘many tens of villages that have become wholly 
Christian; in hundreds of villages Christian bands are living and 
witnessing for Jgsus; . . .and the outcome of it all is that in 
1909 there are probably 50,000 people nominally Christian.’ 
And he is describing an evangelistic inov^emcnt of only five years 
duration.”®^ 

The same general facts have come out in our discussion of group 
organization, Chapter II, and of the receptive responses in relation 
to primary life needs and status, Chapter IX, section 1. What 
these facts mean is that the motivating desii'es, so far as any 
distinct ones are reported, seem almost universally to be the 
economic and social ones. So far as the revivalistic type of mass 
movement appears to be an exception to this principle, it will 
be considered further on. 

(3) The group organization aspects of mass movements which 
condition the operation of the elemental urges, seem to be two- 
fold. First, if a number of the group discredit the group organi- 
zation and mores by abandoning certain customs for the new 
religion and by doing so with consequent prosperity instead of 
harm, then the opposition of their communities to them, to 
further disorganization, and to a wholesale infiltration of ideas 
and sentiments into the group mores, is likely to be weak. 

“To the African auimist the Cross brings no offence. There 
are no dogmas in the old religion to abandon, scarcely any idols 
to destroy. Its only protection was tribal solidarity, the unity 
that religious ideas, social custom and the authority of chiefs 
combined to uphold. That protection was shaken by the con- 
version of the first hundred in a tribe. It was broken in pieces 
when they were seen to suffer no injury, and then to get great 
worldly advantage.”®® 

Second, if a number do not discredit them thus, the group or- 
ganization is preserved rather solidly at first and the group as a 
unit acts as a medium of the new changes. 

“. . . .The missionary fourd that amongst the non- Aryans 
there w'as practically no intellectual system, but only a number 
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of crude religious ideas to deal with, and that the communities 
could be taken over bodily into his own ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. The religious life of these communities was quickened 
by the vitality of his own spiritual life, and the way of advance 
was at once apparent to them. The mass movement thus be- 
gun, spread with rapidity amongst the various divisions of the 
great Panchama class, aided by the circumstance that it was a 
mass movement, not separating them from their fellows, but 
incorporating them in what was manifestly a higher and better 
social organization.’’®^ 

In clarifying the alternatives presented in this group organi- 
zation aspect, let us bear in mind that the so-called low motives 
represent basic needs inadequately gratified under existing en- 
vironmental and group conditions. But such a situation does 
not always precipitate a mass movement that sets aside the old 
group machinery. Even after the environment loses its power to 
satisfy, the group organization may maintain itself in spite of 
some dissatisfaction and restlessness within its ranks. The 
presence and action of neighboring high caste Hindus may have 
taken away the desired self-i>ride of the Dravidians or prevent- 
ed it from expression, and the hard agricultural conditions 
may have made comfort and happiness impossible; but in other 
respects the organized group with its usual customs and taboos 
may function as before. With these conditions still existing, 
the outward advantages of joining a more prosperous or prestiged 
group may be apparent; and yet at the same time the old group 
may persist'and hold its numbers. It is this initial tenacity and 
persistence of group organization that forces any adoption of 
Christianity into one of the two lines above mentioned. With 
this factor in mind, let us take them up in detail, reversing this 
order, however. 

First, then, the group may come over as a group to the 
Christian church: but note that this may be actually equivalent 
to saying that the group takes on the propagandist's Christian 
technique as an added means of supplying its needs! 

, .Mission work today confronted with much the same 
conditions as mission work in the Middle Ages had to face in 
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Central Europe. In describing the Franks, Burgundians, Anglo- 
Saxons and Saxons, Hauck describes the heathenism of pri- 
mitive peoples of today. ‘It is not the individual but the whole 
people who decide whether they shall belong to this or that 
church.’ ; . . .‘As the mission methods of the early Church were 
in keeping with the fact that the time of the Roman Empire 
was an epoch of the most intense individualization, so the way 
in which the Germans accepted Christianity was in keeping with 
the fact, that among them the solidarity of the nation imposing 
itself upon the individual was incomparably more vigorous than 
personal individuality. . . ([Footnote: — ] Hauck, Altkir- 

chliche und mittelalterliche Missionsmethode, (1901), p. 378.) 
In like manner modern missions deal with undeveloped j)eoples 
who are not free to put themselves in opposition to their religion, 
which is the possession and sanctuary of their nation. Fries, 
the missionary at Sifaoroasi (Nias), writes: ‘In any possible 
change of religion no one will decide on his own responsibility; 
it is the council of the elders, who must decide, for, among our 
Niassers, religion is wholly a national affair. The alternative 
for the several clans is all or none. . . .’ The Animist must, 
at the first, reject any preaching that separates religion from 
nationality, and demands from the individual a free decision.”®® 
“At the start we had no idea of this work becoming a mass 
movement. But we soon discovered that the people would come 
in mass or not at all. They have ^suffered untold oppression 
through so many centuries that an outcaste caste feeling has 
become almost a passion with them. They have been driven in 
upon themselves by a harsh and unsympathetic outside world 
till the brotherhood has become a sacred thing. They come to 
us in mass; and if they leave us at any time soon they will leave 
us in mass. The old brotherhood will in time give* place to a 
really Christian brotherhood, but it will be even then a brother- 
hood knitting them very closely together. They have been thus 
far Christianized only in mass. That is to say, all relinquishing 
of ancient rites and practices and acceptance of Christian rites 
has been the product of brotherhood councils. The minister or 
missionary who has not found a way of influencing or leading 
them en masse will not get very far with them. Many times we 
have been sure we had a village ready for baptism. The day is 
set and the people seem earnest, but before the eventful day de- 
legations from that village are sent across the fields to the other 
villages of the brotherhood to see if it is all rifeht. If the other 
villages have been got equally feady, word will come back to go 
ahead. If the other villages have been ignored, there will be end- 
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less delays and postponements till the good minister gives up in 
despair or till he finds a way to reach the brotherhood as a whole. 
After they have become Christians the first struggle with them 
has usually been to get the women to attend services with the men. 
This can be accomplished, but only through an organization in 
whicj[i the leading men, or chaudhris, representing the people are 
won over to our side. It is pretty generally accepted among 
mass movement workers that the chaudhris are the key to nearly 
every situation. 

The fact that the authority of the group organization sooner or 
la^/or may crumble as a result of the added Christian technique, 
and that the church group may virtually take a dominating posi- 
tion — this does not concern us now. The group organization 
per se functions in providing for its members certain interests 
on which their satisfaction and its survival appears to depend. 
In fact, it raises the degree of satisfaction for the time being by 
providing a substratum for additional interests from the (Tiris- 
tian technique. 

The alternative begins when certain individuals break aw^ay 
and definitely join the church — first a leader, then a few^ individu- 
als, then tens, then hundreds, then thousands, as one converted 
Brahman says. 

As allowance must be made for the writers’ points of view 
in the following account, in order to interpret certain important 
statements of theirs, we give the missionar^^’s introduction and 
most of the Brahman’s statement: 

“Let it* be remembered here that this is the judgment of 
one who was himself a Brahman, one who, as a Hindu, could 
have nothing but contempt and loathing for the people of 
whom he now speaks. He says: 

“ T shall say a few words about the work of the Holy Spirit 
amongst the low class, known as Chuhras: 

“ ‘They belong to the impure class of sweepers and scaven- 
gers of towns and cities. In the villages, they are employed as 
farm-laborei's and in making and burning bricks. They are 
illiterate and sunk in degradation and vice. They have no fixed 
religion. Those of them who live in Hindu villages, follow the 
religious customs and manners of the Hindus and give offerings 
to Hindu gods and goddesses. f»The Chuhras of Mohammedan 
Tillages follow Mohammedan customs. They have no organized 
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priesthood nor sacred books. They worship a saint called Bala 
Shah. Hindus and Mohammedans look down upon them, and 
avoid physical contact with them. The number of these people 
in this district, according to the last census, was 19,205. 

“ ‘The Mass movement amongst these people towards 
Christianity was not sudden. The first man was baptised in 
1888. He was a good man and opened the door for our work 
among his people and we put our greatest force on it. At first 
the baptisms wore by units, then by tens and hundreds, and 
then at last, by thousands, and even whole villages came forward 
and asked to be enrolled in the Cliristian church. Our experience 
in connection with this work is as follows: 

“‘1. We believe it to have been caused by a special 
providence of God’s grace, and the working of His Spirit. It 
has not been peculiar among the Chuhras of this district, but 
has extended to the whole province and the whole of North India. 
Similar movements have taken place in South India also. God 
has His times of special visitations of grace for special peoples 
and I believe the Mass Movement amongst the Chuhras of this 
district to be one of them. We believe it also to have been 
eaused by the steady and faithful work of God’s people amongst 
them. Amongst the minor causes may be mentioned the freedom 
from religion and social restraint enjoyed by these people, and 
the ease with which they could accept new truths. Besides they 
had nothing to lose, but everything to gain by becoming Chris- 
tians. Many of those, who are influenced by this movement, be- 
come Christians from the love of truth, and to satisfy the spiritual 
instincts and yearnings of their souls. Some come to simply 
raise themselves in social status, and to enjoy the advantages 
of education offered to their cliildren by the Mission, and others 
without thinking of any special objects, join their brethion without 
any special aim. Thus they are influenced by various motives. 

“ ‘2. The best mode of dealing with them is to receive them 
all and carry them through a course of instruction, and inform 
them of the objects of Christianity and, w^hen they are suffi- 
ciently improved, and able to make an intelligent and creditable 
profession of their new faith, and show signs of real penitence 
by giving up idolatrous and other sinful practices, they should 
be baptised. There should not be “Mass-baptisms” in “Mass- 
mo vements^” Every case of application should be decided on 
its own merits. This seems to me to be the wisest and safest 
course. 

“ ‘3. • I believe the movement in our district to be genuine, 
to be from God and a sincere desire, on the part of these people. 
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to embrace the Christian religion. To make it permanent and 
productive of spiritual fruitfulness, the work should be followed 
up by daily pastoral care and teaching and by bringing our own 
personal influence to bear on them, to bring them up in the life 
and faith of Christ. Efforts should be also made to educate their 
children, and to teach them some clean and more respectable 
industry or trade. 

“ ‘One racial characteristic of these people is their dullness 
of understanding. What you teach them today they forget 
tomorrow. Heredity and ignorance from time immemorial have 
made them dull. Great patience and perseverance are nec- 
essary to overcome this difficulty. They should be taught line 
upon line, precept upon precept, and that by word of mouth. 

“ ‘A second characteristic is their want of moral apprehen- 
sion. In many cases the conscience has to be created anew, 
and in all enlightened. Heredity aiid ignorance of all right and 
wrong for generations has destroyed all, or nearly all moral sen- 
sibility. Patient and prayerful working is necessary to restore 
life and light to the newcomers.’ 

Ignoring, for the time being, the other aspects of the case, 
let us note the characteristics of these initiators of the mass 
movement in whom wo are now interested. Those who first 
attach themselves to the Christian group are likely to be parti- 
cularly poor, diseased, oppressed, or outcast members of the group 
— this has undoubtedly been true in a great many mission fields. 

‘T found it to be a case of asthma, and a few doses of iodide 
of potassium worked wonders. From that time Numanian 
became our fast friend, though he still continued a determined 
Heathen and opposed the Worship. When he got better he came 
to work for us ” 

“Many others who would have nothing to do with the Wor- 
ship came to us for medical treatment, and in this way we gained 
their confidence. 

“Among the Battaks, as well as on Nias, slaves and the 
socially oppressed were the first to lend a willing ear to the Gospel 
and ultimately to venture on its acceptance. The chiefs and the 
well-to-do for long would have nothing to do with Christianity 
because it promised them no gain; but the poor and the oppressed 
soon cried to the missionaries und evangelists, Come €ind Help 
us.”®® 
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The first recorded convert to Protestant Christianity on 
Japanese soil was a Buddhist quack doctor employed to translate 
St. John’s Gospel with a missionary. Of his experience, the 
latter writes: 

*Tn the summer of 1864 he became quite weak. I was im- 
pressed with a failure of duty and asked him if he would be willing 
for me to seek a blessing upon our translation. On his con- 
senting, I made my first impromptu Japanese prayer, which 
seemed to impress him much and which made a remarkable im- 
pression on me. One day, while explaining a picture of the 
baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch, he suddenly said to me: T 
want to be baptised; I want to be baptised because Christ com- 
manded it.’ I warned him of the law against Christianity and 
the fact that, oven should he escape, his son might not. The 
son, being consulted, said that whatever would please his father 
should be done. On the first Sabbath in November his baptism 
took place in the presence of his wife, son and daughter.” [The 
next baptisms were those of Murata Wakasa and Ayabo in Naga- 
saki, May, 1866. They were of the nobility. We have already 
mentioned them.]®^ 

As we have seen earlier, also, the first to develop a general 
interest in Christianity may be men of leadership and initiative 
who are seeking wider scope for their urges. 

Closing a very brief mention of the “socialistic” character 
of Animistic tribes as a hindrance to missionary success, the 
Edinburgh Report says: 

. . .It appears that those who break the bonds of the 
organization become very strongly individualistic.” [Investiga- 
tion will probably show that this individualism is a cause and 
not merely an outcome.]®^ 

Sooner or later, given a people or a large group with the 
general status and conditions described above, the few who have 
broken the bonds of their group have a retroactive influence 
upon it if the propaganda is kept up. From evidence at hand 
they seem to afford a demonstration that discredits the older 
set of group guardians and technique as not inviolable, as 
not what they have claimed to be, and as less profitable than 
the newer set. 

“It is different when the Jheathen Christians themselves 
are bold enough to smash some image of the ancestors, or cut 
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down a sacred tree. Their polemic is felt to be conclusive by 
their countrjonen, for they too are under the evil-bringing power 
of their demons and ancestors.”®*^ 

% 

Samuel Crowther, the Black Bishop of Africa declared: 

“It takes great effect when, returning, liberated Christians 
sit down with their heathen countrymen and speak with contempt 
of their former superstitious practices, of whom, perhaps, many 
now alive would bear testimony as to their former devotedness 
to their superstitious worship, all of which he can now tell them 
he has found to be foolishness and the result of ignorance, when 
he with all earnestness invites them. . . .‘Come with us, for the 
Lord has promised good to Israel,’ and all this in their own 
language, with refined Christian feelings and sympathyv not to 
be expressed in words, but evidenced by an exemplary Chris- 
tian life.”®® 

The radical heretical group demonstrates the feasibility and ad- 
vantage of the new course of action at the same time as they 
discredit the old one. 

“. . . .the native Church attests to the non-Christian people 
what the Gospel will do for them individually and socially. It 
exhibits the Gospel as having a proper sphere of power and reali- 
zation in their own land and among their own people. May wo 
illustrate this idea? Primitive Malayans do not object in the 
least to the whites having other gods than their own, and do not 
deny that those gods are more powerful, wise, and gracious 
than theirs. But this acknowledgment is a poor incentive to the 
acceptance of the foreigner’s god. For they say: ‘We are under 
the influence of our ancestors, and we must be careful not to 
offend them, because they are able to avenge themselves and to 
enforce their supremacy. If we should forsake them, they would 
destroy us. The missionary cannot understand this situation, 
because he has of course no connection with our ancestors and 
gods.’ The missionary is unable to meet this line of thought. 

It is the native Christian who proves that he, though born in 
the land, is really free from the power of demons, that he can 
Jive a happy and secure life under the mighty protection of the 
God who is God of the Malayan as well as of the European.”®^ 

. . .it is a natural consequence of the facts already stated 
that as the Church becomes stronger, and the beneficent effects 
of the new Christian life are exemplified in it, it attracts the non- 
Christian community in contact with it. Christian education 
gives the children a greater intelligence and more brefkd-winning 
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power. The homes of the Christians become cleaner, larger, 
healthier. By the practice of industry, economy, and temperance, 
the Christians advance in prosperity, their manhood and their 
woman-hood is elevated, strengthened, purified. The non-Chris- 
tian people see the beneficent power at work in their midst, and 
begin to call for Christian teaching and seek a place in the new 
and better order. In many a mission field in the islands of the 
Pacific, in Africa, in India, in China, in Korea, and in Jaj)an, 
there are illustrations of the power of a strong Christian com- 
munity to attract and to assimilate. We are safe in regarding 
this power as at least an important factor in the production of 
the so-called mass movements which have become a feature in 
modern missions.”®^ 

Thus the destructive retroactive influence of mere heresy and 
radicalism on the part of the few who have gone over to the 
new worship, is augmented by a pull toward the new forces. So 
far as the larger group itself is concerned, a vague restlessness, 
excess of urge over satisfaction, and specific predisposition 
toward the innovations, are responses elicited by the apparent 
opportunity for greater satisfactions in the new field — all 
operating, of course, through the stimulus of suggestion to be 
considered shortly. Through this combination of forces, the 
public opinion of the group is gradually altered, prestige 
passes to the benefactors, and the mass movement is in full 
swing. 

The two ways in which mass movements get under way are 
now before us — the one precipitated by the apparently successful 
example of a very few members of the group, and the other initi- 
ated by the group as a solid phalanx from the very beginning. 
It will hardly be worth while to examine at length this data on 
transition to group candidacy for church membership, /rom the 
three standpoints applied above* to transition to individual 
candidacy. Summary comments alone will be made: — It seems 
probable that the step is usually meditated for some time, not 
desided upon suddenly, except in the case of country-wide 
crazes or epidemics. (Even here, the psychologist would expect 


♦See p. 371c-372c. 
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investigation to disclose the fact that the issue had been forcing 
itself upon the group, even though the group might outwardly 
have opposed alliance with Christianity.* Emotional conflicts 
range from the heated debate and turmoil of a group on the issue 
of adopting Christianity, to the crowd-psychological crazes just 
mentioned. Some of the most interesting data bears upon the 
group’s comprehension of what affiliation with the church in- 
volves for it: the propagandist himself frequently does not 
require or allow that the gap between the old and the new seem 
as great as it really is — virtually on the plea that such action 
might prevent the movement: he puts no substantial obstacles 
in the way of the group’s deciding to accept Christianity as a 
mere technique for economic and social advantage; and he de- 
pends upon continually strengthening his influence until the 
group members develop capacity for the ‘^spiritual conception” 
of Christianity. There is no doubt that the conception of it held 
by many groups at the time of decision is inadequate and false. 
The decisions made on the peak of emotional crowd-psychological 
situations, as reported from Manchuria to Africa (just as in such 
situation at any time and place), are likely to be salient examples 
of this type. Any situations showing enormous increases in 
church membership should be examined from this point of 
view, for it is well known that a revival among the ’members 
of a Christian church in a mission country may facilitate a mass 
movement by setting free a controlled stream of effective 
suggestions, 

“When Bishop Tucker arrived in Uganda in 1890 the number 
of baptized Christians was scarcely 200. By 1913 this number 
had risen to 90,000 and the Christian adherents (including the 
B.C. converts) were little short of half a million. . . .The present 
Bishop of Uganda {Dr. Willis) has stated his conviction that 
the rai>id progress must, under God, be largely attributed 
to the fact that the church in Uganda has been to a greater 
extent than almost anywhere else in the mission field a united 
Church.”«*» 


♦Particularly in such cases, in fact, as the psychoanalysts insist. 
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These different forms and the mass movement itself are 
encouraged by propagandists to the utmost point ‘‘practicable/ — 
that is, ultimately, controllable! 

“Notwithstanding all drawbacks and dangers, it must be 
said that the general impression made upon our minds by the 
statemeilts of our correspondents is, on the whole, favourable 
and encouraging. All seem to be quite alive to the dangers of 
mass movements, and to the abuses which may spring up in 
connection with them, but at the same time there is a general 
agreement that such movements have yielded real and lasting 
fruit in many mission fields. It seems to be generolly agreed, 
also, that mass movements should by no means be discouraged, 
that they should rather be welcomed, and that every effort should 
be made to secure from them the best results, and to avert the 
evils, and dangers of which all experienced workers are too w-ell 
aware. The Bishop of Madras, whose words we have already 
quoted, gives his counsel in the following words: ‘A mass move- 
ment is an open door, and the Church should press through it with 
all her might. . . .Press forward the evangelistic work. When 
a mass movement has been once begun, it should be kept going. 

It creates a feeling of unrest through the whole district that 
should be kept alive and never allowed to flag. When once men’s 
hearts begin to be stirred over a large area, then is the time 
vigorously to preach the Gospel to all .classes in every village.’ 

Practicability and success is thought of course only in terms 
of ability to follow up the initial step, to continue the operation 
of suggestion in tutelage, to supply enough teachers and preach- 
ers. Impracticability and failure is thought of in •terms of in- 
ability thus to impose the new mores and the new group 
authority while suggestibility and docility continue. 

. . .It is a deplorable fact that certain hopeful mass 
movements have largely failed simply because the missions 
related to these movements were not sufficiently manned to 
conserve the results. 

Speaking of a place where ninety -five per cent of the Chris- 
tians are due to mass movements one writer says: 

. .Some fall away, more remain, and the general result 
has been most encouraging. We have many examples of true 
piety and loyal obedience to Clirist among those who came to 
us first from mixed motives.”'^^ 
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. .and on the whole the testimony of our correspondents 
- gives an encouraging view of such movements, and not a little 
testimony is borne to the real and lasting fruit which has been 
gathered from them.”^® 

In more detailed studies, similar group movements on a 
smaller scale may well be compared with the larger niass move- 
ments. 

. .Thus in China there have been not a few movements 
of villages or clans desiring to profess the Christian faith, in which 
a singular mixture of motives were at work.”^^ 

Too, there are fads or epidemics that have affected large ter- 
ritories. And psychologically related to large scale induced 
movements toward the Christian church with its cultural tech- 
nique, is this induced popularity of only one particular phase of 
the Christian innovations. The fad for Christian education in 
Korea is an example: 

'‘There has been a widespread movement for education 
throughout Korea, amounting practically to an educational re- 
volution. It was for a time a sort of Korean fad to start a school, 
and everybody, governors, magistrates, town and village officials, 
noblemen, and wealthy middle-class men, all made heavy 
sacrifices to bring the blessings of education to their children. As 
a result, salaries of native teachers became abnormally high, and 
. a vast amount of superficial education was inaugurated. This 
was but a temporary stage, and has led the way to a more stable 
and satisfactory condition.”^® 

A partial explanation of this fad is given in the same Re- 
port: . .from the earliest years the Korean people have 

placed a high value upon learning, . . . .under the native sys- 
tems, education was under religious auspices and had a religious 
base. In the time of Buddhism, the monasteries were the schools 
and the monks the teachers. When Confucianism came to the 
front, the temples of the sages were the btdwarks of education, 
and only those who possessed some learning were entitled to- 
appear prominently in worship. The idea of secular educa- 
tion, quite independent of and divorced from religion, was never 
thought of under the native systems of Korean thought. 

“This condition has prevailed down to the present time 
so that when the Christian reli^on appeared among the Korean, 
pfeople, with its emphasis upon education, it was regarded as 
quite in the natural order, and Christianity was looked upon at 
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first rather as a great educative, than as a religious, force. ... A 
ready means of access was therefore open to the missionaries of 
Christianity , of which they have availed themselves very fully.”^® 

By way of conclusion, it should be reiterated that the broader 
lines of the decision period are all that we have had in mind. 
Whether an individual is swept into commitment to alien mores 
on the crest of an emotional conflict, or not,- and whether he 
makes the crucial decision in the matter after any real compre- 
hension of the step he is taking, are the sorts of questions vital to 
the psychology of this stage. The data presented in this and 
other chapters show a wide range of characteristics. But 
until such diverse cases as these are in mind, the investigator is 
in no position to inquire into the prevalence of different kinds 
of cases. 

The way in which people decide to come over en masse is 
also touched only at high points. The dimensions and social 
strata of “mass movements” are fundamental for the analysis 
of any aspect of them. Whether or not a group acts en bloc to 
augment its own assets, or becomes discredited and disintegrated 
in adopting Christianity, is the crux of the mass movement 
question from the standpoint of group organization. The sudden- 
ness or gradualness of its decision, its susceptibility to emotional 
crowd-psychological crazes, and its comprehension of the step 
taken, are significant for further interpretation of this stage. 
It remains now to supplement this rough diagnosis of the sub- 
ject’s experience with some account of external influences that 
are brought to bear upon him. 
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CHAPTER XII 

DECIDING FOR GROUP CAmiJyACY—continved: 

GROUP INFLUENCES 
(Group Influences in the Transition Process) 

Individual types and group or mass types all alike come 
under certain influences. In a general way, too, they all go 
through the same transition process on their way to the stage of 
candidacy for group membership. Without pressing these 
likenesses and the attendant differences, we must get at the com- 
mon background where movement toward that next stage of the 
propagandic process is taking place. 

1. THE PROPAGANDIST’S MANIPULATION OF THE 
TRANSITION PROCESS 

Tlio parts played by the different factors in iiny transition 
or conversion drama, are not easy to determine. The subject 
himself is rarely able to evaluate the motives and issues involved. 
PTe seems to rationalize them, to give secondary explanations. 
And, quite innocently too, for it is usually the groui>’s erroneous 
interpretation Avhich he holds; it is usually his subconscious pro- 
cess(\s which deceive him by the very rationale they offer, the 
psycho-analysts would say. Either a study of folk beliefs or 
investigations into the ‘‘subconscious” make this apparent. 
If the subject comes through an acute emotional conflict remain- 
ing a non-Christian, the unreliability of his evaluation of his own 
motives is often evidenced in the way he uses non-Christian 
group phraseology; if he comes through a Christian, in the w’^ay 
he uses Christian group phraseology and reasoning. 

It is the full history of a convert’s physio-psychological 
condition and interests, of changes in conditioning influences and 
interests, and of conflicts, that must disclose the actual issues 
in any given transition. One thing is certain: it is the appearance 
of new possible and actual interests which precipitates changes. 
Other factors may not be so easy 1 k) isolate. As we have remarked 
earlier, interests may accumulate for some time without either 
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crisis or commitment to the Christian system as a whole. On 
the contrary, in a Moslem there may be conflict at first sight. 
Bnt take an ordinary patient in a mission hospital: he may be 
convinced that the foreigner’s god helped his cure and is ready 
to help liim in other ways; he may then learn that he can get into 
a mission school, and may enter one — all without a symptom of 
crisis or even of further changes. On the other hand, even in 
apparently passive pupils, or approving listeners in hospital or 
chapel, there may be a degree of conflict from the very first. 

^‘Although we resisted the influence of the religious instruc- 
tion that we received as much as we could, tried not to listen, 
carried on a debate in our minds in defence of Hinduism, hoped 
that strong arguments must surely exist, although we could not 
discover them, still, a deep impression was made on our minds. 
We were convinced, in spite of ourselves, of a great deal that our 
teacher taught us. 

“When I told my father about the Scripture lesson, he told 
me that it could not do me any harm, if I always remembered 
that He whom the Christian called God or Christ was really Sivan; 
that the difference between Christianity and Hinduism was only 
a difference in name. ‘If they say anything against Hinduism, 
say “Yes, yes”; but you need not believe.’ 

In the mission school where Sadhu Sundar Singh was sent 
by his parents, the Bible was taught every day. When first told 
to read the Bible, he protested, “Why should I? We are 
Siklis and the Granth is our Sacred Book.” But he bought one 
and began^to read it. His respect for his own Scriptures and his 
pride in them, stirred him to horror and semi-fanaticism. “Soon 
he became the ring-leader of the boys who hated Christianity. 
Openly he tore up the hated pages of his New Testament and 
burnt them in the fire. Hearing of this, his father expostulated 
with him, declaring the Bible to be a good book, and telling 
him that he should have returned it to the missionary rather than 
have treated it thus.” 

He applied himself all the more to his own sacred books, 
and practiced Yoga under a Hindu monk, or, Sadhu, Jearning 
how to throw himself into trances, etc. When, after temporary 
transference to a government school three miles away, he was 
again sent to the nearer mission school, his bitterness toward 
Christianity appeared again. *Once, says his missionary bio- 
grapher, “when the shadow of a Christian missionary fell across 
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Jim, he spent a whole hour in washing away the pollution. Sun- 
dar speaks of this period as one of the most trying of his life, for 
he had come to the end of his own religion without discovering 
the shanti he was in search of, and his deep-rooted hatred of 
Christianity. ...” 

Restless with his unsolved problem, he took up the New 
Testament again. **Come unto me . . .and I will give you 
rest,” held his attention. He studied and talked much with 
Christian teachers. ‘‘God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son,” also occupied his mind. At last he resolved 
to find peace before five the next morning or commit suicide. 

In Hindu fashion he bathed and retired to spend the night in 
reading, meditation, and prayer. That night he had a vision of 
Jesus, and strong conviction of forgiveness and acceptance by 
Jesus. * 

It is the intention of the missionary group that the first gratifi- 
cation of desirCy as represented in Chapters IX and X, be followed 
as soon as possible with conversions^ or candidacy for church mem- 
bership, When this cannot be attained readily, it aims that 
the first gratification of desire be followed by another, and that 
by still others, until the accumulating force of them gets the better of 
oppofiing interests and thus compels the individual or group to join 
the Christian church group in order to secure adequate continuous 
satisfaction of the expanded interests and needs. This, at least, 
is the hypothesis we have come to. 

The original interests attracting them may be, let us say^ 
curiosity, relief from appetite cravings or physical gain, pleasing 
one’s employer or teacher, getting rich through the white man’s 
magic, satisfying the desire to solve some philosophical or theolo- 
gical problem, even the learning of Christianity’s weaknesses so as 
to attack it the more effectively. The utilizing of these interests 
appears in the following illustrations: — 

To the Chinese theHwoebow mission compound was territory 
for real sight-seeing. “Our guests’ first observation is to remark 
upon the surprising cleapliness of the apartments, the next is to 
ask where we sleep, and the third is to comment freely upon our 
personal appearance. . . .Goat’s mother has brought her rela- 
tions on a promise that they slfall see the foreigner’s bed room 
and ‘little iron taUor’ (sewing machine), hear the musical box. 
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and be allowed to inspect the enormous sauce pan in which the 
school food is made, ending up with a visit to the rooms where 
the women read the Bible. 

‘'Before, however, those favors can be granted, as she well 
knows, the party must be prepared to give its attention to the 
one topic upon which the missionaries never fail to speak, ’’ aided 
by pictures on the walls, Bibles, etc.^ 

During the constn^ction of mission buildings at Lenakel, 
Tanna Island, in the New Hebrides, only those laborers were 
hired who would also attend the mission school. At first attend- 
ance was work, it seemed; gradually it took on novel attractions. 
The missionary, Frank H. Paton, says: 

. . .'then we began to translate some hymns together. 
The first one was ‘Jesus loves me,’ and Lomai’s delight knew 
no bounds when we sang it to him in his own language. When 
we sang it in the school the people first listened mechanically, 
then their eyes oj)ened wide as if they thought their ears were 
deceiving them, and finally they looked at each other in startled 
amazement as they realized that they were singing in their own 
mother tongue.”^ 

An educated slave to opium tried to persuade the missionary 
Soothill to treat him. The latter tells it in this way: 

“I told him I was inexperienced in this sort of work, but 
he was persistent in submitting himself to my tender mercies. 
Assured that faith was the best cure I urged him to prayer, and, 
in order to support his physical strength, dosed him with quinine 
as a tonic three times a day. He suffered, of course, but in ten 
days was free from his twenty years’ thraldom, and beijig a man 
of strong will, and having given himseK to God, ho has remained 
free ever since.”* 

Soothill’s general treatment of 300 to 400 opium refugees, 
he describes as “spartan”: “Our treatment was as much moral 
as physical, for, recognizing the hopelessness of permanently 
liberating these men — ^whose will power had been so severely 
shaken by indulgence in so demoralizing a habit — excejjt by the 
aid of a power external to ourselves, earnest prayer was daily 
offered, in which they all joined. It was, moreover, expressly 
urge^ upon them that the only certain cure was a change of heart, 
of life, and of companionship, which could only be obtained 
through Jesus Christ and His Church.” [Of those who were 
treated very many later fell victims to the old habit. Soothill 
does not give figures to show wiiat proportion of successful and 
unsuccessful cases had become Christian.]® 
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Boon-itt was finishing High School. ^‘But as yet it was 
only his mental faculties and his physical powers that were devel- 
oping. His soul was not awakened. He went to church and 
Sunday School because that was the proper thing for every good 
student to do. He learned his Bible lessons well; but it was to 
please his teachers rather than to please God. He thought much 
of the good opinion of Dr. and Mrs. House, perhaps even more of 
the pleasure his mother would have in hearing of his progress; 
but his ideas of his Heavenly Father were very hazy and indefi- 
nite.” [With the ‘‘help” of these influences he loter became 
converted.]^ 

Crowther writes: “Twelve years ago, hundreds of men and 
women, who now fill our Sunday Schools, and many of whom 
w’e see through that privilege are now able to read for them- 
selves the wonderful works of God, thought they were too old to 
learn; they used to say that book learning was for white people, 
and was rather boyish employment. There were some few, 
indeed, wdio used to attend the evening school which was then 
kept, from motives of desiring to improve; but a greater part of 
them used to attend merely to please their missionary, who was 
also their manager. For often when school was opened with a 
hundred or more scholars, it was not often closed with many 
above fifty; for many of them, under pretence of going out, slipped 
away to their homes. Some there were who openly expressed 
their displeasure at school by an artifice most ridiculous in its 
nature. These were the inhabitants of Wellington. Upon 
agreement they soon asst^rabled at the call of the bell, but before 
school was opened they all, with one accord, simultaneously 
rushed out of the grass chapel, through the doors and windows 
in the utmost confusion possible. To crown the whole they 
shouted in their country language, as soon as they got out, with 
an expression of their victory over the schoolmaster . . .these 
are the very people who have willingly contributed and built a 
chapel which is by far too small for the attendants on public 
worship on Sunday mornings and for the Sunday scholars,”® 

“The negroes on the Congo received the Baptist mission- 
aries with great heartiness. Most of them desired to learn to 
read and write. It was afterwards discovered that they hoped 
to be made rich and distinguished by this magic art. Still their 
desire for knowledge opened the land to the Gospel.”® 

Old Wang, puzzled by “Shangti,” or, Supreme Ruler, in 
a Gospel he ran across in 1873 came to the missionaries for their 
explanation of it. Thereafter “along with two others, lie came 
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daity for several months to hear in broken Chinese the doctrine 
of faith in the Son of God expounded out of Romans and Gala- 
tians/ ’ He became a Christian and an evangelist/® 

. .Poor Mr. Sheshadri’s turban was often knocked off, 
and his coat was stained with mud and dung. But the patience 
and meekness which he exhibited, and his readiness to befriend 
his persecutors when they called on him, perhaps for a note of 
recommendation for employment, or any other kindxiess, made 
his name quite a household word among the people of Bombay. 
Narayan Sheshadri, Bombay Padri — this playful jingling couplet 
was continually in the mouths of the common people. 

‘h . . .In Nagasaki a young man named Futagawa Ito had 
feigned interest in Christianity with the design of assassinating 
Mr. Ensor, from whom he requested instruction. The story of 
Christ’s love made so deep an impression uy^on him that he soon 
came to believe what he had once hated. He became Mr. Ensor’ s 
assistant, and in 1870 was helyiing in tlie ■[)rinting of a tract when 
he suddenly disapyicared. Ho had been arrested on a nominal 
charge of haAdng transgressed a regulation concerning the wearing 
of swords; but in reality because of his connection with 
Christianity as was evident from the fact that he was offered his 
liberty if ho would renoiinoi^ that religion. . . 

The missionary Dr. Hail reports: ''A priest of the Ikko Shin 
sect of the Buddhists at Minabe came to me to kjiow what book 
or books he ought to study in order to overthrow Christianity. 

1 told him that if he wanted to strike an enemy to kill him he 
must know' liis strong and weak points: that, if he truly w^anted to 
* strike C'hristianity to kill it, he had best first make a thorough 
study of it/ and after he knew" it, he w'ould be able to know w^here 
and how' to strike. He took my advice. After three years of 
honest study he gave up his temple, and asked to be baptized. 

I asked him how he came to wish for bo.y)tism. His reply w^as as 
follows: ‘T studied Christianity for the sake of finding fault wuth 
it. After a thorough study of Christ and His teaching I have not 
been able to find a single fault, but Christ has pointed out a 
thousand faults in me, and now I W"ant to dedicate myself to him 
for my whole life.’ 

What matter about the means of attraction, just so the missionary 
gets them coming, keeps them coming, increases the favorable 
reactions, weaves these together with personal interest and pres- 
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tige until they are bound securely to him and his group and ‘‘the 
eause” of missionary Christianity. 

Those particular interests that the propagandist regards as 
vital in his scheme of life or mores, those that his group lays down as 
essential prerequisites for church membershi'p — these are gradually 
organized into the subjects life process or abruptly injected into it. 

During a single long meeting sustained by dramatic interest 
he wields the prestige of the unseen world in countless instances, 
threatening the security of present and future and offering the 
supreme boons of promised self-satisfaction. 

Some of the Christians in Nanchee had wanted a missionary, 
others said it would be like going to a tiger’s lair. Soothiil went. 

A mob of young peo])le was on hand. ‘'The hall is already 
I)aeked — such a crowd, crush, and clamour! We have liglited a 
lamp and some candles, all brought with us from the city, but 
they throw more light on tlu' speakers than on the crowd. Some 
ugly faces are visible, and we arc told, in a loud whisper, that 
there are several bandits among the crush. Mr. Wang, the 
native preacher, climbs to a chair, and while our hearts are going 
up quietly to God, commences to address thc‘ mob. For a quarter 
of an hour ho pc^rseveres faithfully, nobody hearing him oxc(^pt a 
few in the very front; a political meding packed by the opposi- 
tion is a young ladies’ school in comparison. 

"At last, having asked Mr. Wang to sit down, we face the 
congregation in person. It is long before quiet reigns, but in 
time all grows silent as an empty church, and help conu's from on 
high to tell this people of the Great Father and His goodness; 
their ignorance is condoned, their sins are not spared;^ we preach 
of God, of righteousness, of a judgment to come, of salvation and 
the life eternal. The peojdc no longer a noisy mob, listen for 
an hour without sign of weariness, though they liave been busy 
in the fields all day. Finally we sit down, and immediately one 
of the roughest young men in the village, a banditti lieutenant, 
stands out and says aloud, ‘He’s spoken w'ell, he’s spoken well: 
if anybody has anything to say against him he’s got to talk to 
me also.’ ” [Soothiil preached twice more that night in the 
same place. 

During a series of stories or addresses he builds up an ideological 
and emotional setting in the hearers’ minds which will apper- 
ceptively enforce his chief teachings when he later presents them. 
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‘'In my experience,” says one Christian promoter, “the 
preaciiing of sin and remission of sin should be reserved at first, 
and much stress laid upon the message of deliverance. . . .The 
stories of the Bible are the best texts for such messages, because 
they show God and His dealing with individuals as with mankind, 
in an inimitable, simple, plastic way. Those stories are sufficient 
of themselves without much comment of the missionary. In 
listening to them the heathen secs the image of God rise before 
him, so that there is no need to discuss God’s attributes. He 
secs God’s omnipotence, holiness, and love, and draws his own 
conclusions.”^® 

They “get from them a c^lear conception of what the new 
religion dc^sires and gives. It is the Bible storic^s that transform 
the religious thought of the Animist.”^^ 

During prolonged periods the pioneers among Oceanic peoples 
establish themselves in the good graces of the people so as to lay 
a basis for a converting influence. 

“Oil, how we long to be able to tell you of a still deeper work 
among our Natives, a thirsting, not after knowledge only, but 
after the Lord Ji'sus Clirist- There is none of that very apparent 
yet; and I was writing dear ]\rrs. Inglis lately, that it was perhaps 
only the prospect of our leaving that drew Natives out, but 
she ansv'(TS me that it is nothing of the sort, but the Tjord Jesus 
Himself working in them, and drawing them io us first and then 
to Himself through us. . . .We confidently look to the Lord to 
manifest Himself to the hearts of these benighteil ones, as He 
has done to so many in the Old Country.”^' 

During months and years of schooling accepted or purchased by 
the students in a thousand mission schools today, lie, as a re- 
presentative of the Christian group, enforces attendance upon 
religious services, requires Bible study,* advocates his mores by 
direct presentation, secures iirestigo through an elementary use 
of science and pedagogy, devotes liimself to securing the intimate 
confidence of the pupils, and, if possible, links the religious ideas 
and emotions evoked at these times to the jiuxuLs self-regard and 
general security. 


♦Gradually opposition to these two practices among non -Christians is 
awakening some of the more liberal missionary educators to oppose them as 
positive requirements. 
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^ It may be surprising to hear that even ‘‘The accuracy of 
the scientific truth taught by Christians and the value of their 
educational methods have prepared the Koreans to trust the 
religious truths presented by them, and to value their religious 
teachings.’’^® * 

Where there are government scho<ils which do not allow 
religious instruction, as in Japan, hostels are put up and Bible 
classes are carried on outside of school hours. 

. . .This teaching of Bible classes either on the school 
premises or in the missionary’s home, is a second method. Some 
lady missionaries have from 15 to 130 under instruction in the 
Bible, A missionary in Miyazakiken, in the island of Kyushu, is 
developing a series of Bible schools, which meet either on Sunday 
or after school hours on week-days. The only limit to the num- 
ber is the ability of the missionary to supervise the work and 
instruct the teachers. 

And wherever possible the privacies of small groups and oppor- 
tunities for solemn advice are taken advantage of. 

In 18G2 when Christianity and the Bible were under a severe 
ban in Japan, Verbeck wrote: 

“ ‘My little Bible class of two goes on encouragingly; one of 
the scholars translates my notes on the Scriptures into Japan- 
ese.^ 

A convert H.D.M. reports of his pre-Christian days: 

. .the Indian missionary . . .called over to my place 
and advised me to pray to God to guide me to the Truth. I 
prayed — and right earnestly, too — that I might be given light 
... .1 became convinced that the greatest sinner that ever lived 
was I and Christ Jesus only could effect my salvation. 

Quite typical, these incidents serve to illustrate the process. 
They show how, through controlling the attention of the subject 
and in more subtle ways of building up roles of conduct, the 
Christian organization aims to develop new complexes of senti- 
ments and ideas, or, new action-systems, which on the one hand 
are strongly organized with vital urges and on the other hand 
contain the ideas and emotions fundamental in the Christian, 
group mores. 

No propagandist is uncertain as to what the ideas and senli^ 
menis- are which must be welded into the interests of the novitiates* 
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Th^ traditional Christian picture of a great ethically perfect God 
must be held out, inducing a sense of inferiority and debasement, 
which again begets a readiness to accept the propagandist’s 
group relation and group technique for compensating these 
attitudes. 

“The foundation of all Christian instruction is laid in the 
simple essentials of the Gospel, .... These essentials must be 
regarded as including in one form or another the knowledge of 
God, the sense of sin, and the appreciation of redemption. But 
the good news of the Cross cannot always be the missionary’s first 
message. Without some knowledge of God and His character, 
men can have no true sense of sin .... there is little sense of 
personal guilt, or strong sentiment even against habits which are 
admitted to be wrong, and no rational understanding and 
dread of the consequences of moral wrong doing. These have to 
be created and deepened in the enquirer during his catechumenate. 

It is in the light of a dawning knowledge of God that a sense of 
sin is bom, and it is to the man made conscious of his sin, that the 
story of the Incarnation and the Cross becomes a transfiguring 
revelation of the Divine goodness. It remains true in the main, 
as we have said above (p. 42), that it is not usually the acute 
Sense of sin that brings a man to Christ in the mission field, but 
rather that coming to Christ creates within him for the first time 
the deeper consciousness of sin. Over all the mission field the 
great facts of the holiness of God, the offensiveness of sin, the 
lost and hopeless condition of unrenewed man, and the new hope 
of eternal life based on a spiritual regeneration, must be taught 
and emphasized, the truth being from the first imparted in its 
simplest forms.”^* . . 

It is this the propagandist aims to secure. 

. (It is worth summarizing parenthetically but briefly the way 
in which this universal effort of the Christian missionary enter- 
prise, functions (in precipitating the conflict): what ihe, effort 
im^ies for the subject's mores and milieu, and how it fits into the 
original aim of those who came to its hospitals, schools, and 
ohttrohes, to get some deficiency ih their own environment made 
up* First of all, it is evident thtit the propagandist group attempts 
directly or indirectly to manipulate the controls, the reaction- 
systems, the aotkms and beMefe and sentiments, the interests of 
the- non-Christiamt. Second, it' takes advantage of the Hmita- 
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tions of their physical and group environment for satisfying 
wges and for protecting themselves against the interests it does 
provide. Third, it is evident that in practice this involves ma- 
nipulating the environment as a determiner of his interests: not 
only providing food, training in figuring and writing, and other 
technique of Western civilization, but manipulating the group 
relationships of men — e.g., getting them into association with 
new people belonging to the exotic group. (How alien or how 
alienizing from his entire milieu, we are not now considering.) 
Fourth, as one means to permanently successful manipulation, 
it is evident that tlie propagandist tries to induce the ‘'asthenic 
emotion,” an intolerable dominating sense of inferiority or de- 
basement; he then holds out his own group’s patterns of belief 
and behavior and his own groiq), as the only means of 
compensation for that sense of inferiority. 

How many of these intentions or implications the individual 
subject perceives, is different in different cases. To be sure, 
they all realize, sooner or later, that the Christian church requires 
them to break off certain habits and customs. To tell him all 
the prohibitions and requirements at the very first, would fre- 
quently mean to make him averse to them. But the church 
provides him with such a rationalization of each step and process, 
as often takes the attention off of its immediate group effect and 
wins approval of it: a certain demand is “the will of God,” a 
certain conflict is “between God’s voice” and either “^atan work- 
ing in them” or their own “evil selves,” etc. If there is any 
truth to incubation of complexes as asserted by James, Prince 
and others, it operates here in the adjustment of old and new 
interests: it operates both in the case of evident and sub-conscious 
conflicts of old interests with new interests, along with their 
rationalizations. It is these conflicting interests, including 
incubating ones, which provide the materials for the incipiently 
divided selves representing old and new complexes respectively. 
The full implications of propagandism for the old interests may be 
least liable to become conscious i| the individual or group associ- 
ates with Christians ancl enters the church’s candidate clashes 
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without taking the inferiority attitude at all — obviously where 
this attitude is induced it means feeling inferior for retaining old 
interests that are now tabooed, and hence definitely acknowledg- 
ing the conflict between the old and the new. This brings us 
back to one of the central elements of Christian mores which* 
the missionary attempts to weld into the novitiate’s interests.*** 
The inferiority^ or^ asthenic, attitude, as we have shown 
above, is one of the chief requirements among the professional 
aims avowed as central in all missionary endeavor; it is the end 
toward which much of church technique has been developed; and 
it must sooner or later be induced under the rationalized name of 
“consciousness of sin.” Delay may be due to the non- 
Christian’s lack of susceptibility; or it may be desired by the 
missionary for a number of very practical reasons, as in the 
case of Mass Movements. f Peculiarly fortuitous is it for the 
missionary if the inquirers have already taken on the inferiority 
role and are seeking a protective compensation for it — and the 
mores of many non-Christian groups contain elements that 
induce such a role. 

In a letter to his father in 1891 Kamil, the convert from 
Islam wrote: 

“You know, dear father, that I had neglected all religion and 
cared nothing about it. I gave no thought to this life nor to the 
resurrection and devoted none of my time to the worship of God, 
but was wandering in the sea of evil, engrossed with the world 
and its pleasures. 

^ “My conscience reproved me for my sins, and I felt that a 

heavy burden of sin was accumulating upon me. At length 
came the time of my repentance. I asked God to have mercy 
upon me and help me to overcome the lusts of the soul and body, 
to forgive me all my sins, to cleanse my heart and preserve it 
from the temptations of the evil one, the devil. . . . 

“. , . .Rejoice, yes I say rejoice, over ycur son Kamil, for 
God has received him and pardoned him and hears his prayers. 
He has attended him in all his journey and never forsaken 
him.”2» 


♦ See p. 418a above. 

t Though justifiable as a brief statement, this paragraph anticipates a 
farther study of the psychology of the candidate, the convert, and the missionary. 
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In 1890 this same young Syrian had called on Dr. Jessup 
in Beirut and handed him a letter written for Dr. Van Dyck, 
with Dr. Van Dyck’s recommendation on the back of it. His 
letter read: 

. .1 have studied Turkish and Arabic in the military 
schools and have been in government service in Beirut. For 
thirty days I have been in the Jesuit College seeking the salva- 
tion of my soul and to follow the Christian faith, according to 
elear and convincing proofs. They proposed to send me to 
Alexandria, but my fathers and brothers protested. I come now 
to you. . . .” 

After some conversation, Kamil said to Dr. Jessup: 

“Sir, I want to know just what you believe about Christ 
and the way of salvation. I am not at rest. I find nothing 
in the Koran to show me how God can be a just God and yet 
pardon a sinner. I know I am a sinner and that God is merciful, 
but he is also just.” 

As indicated in a previous excerpt, Mr. Jessup referred him to 
the Bible and to specific passages, and talked and prayed with 
him; he had him come to his study and put before him a Bible, 
Concordance, Bible Handbook, Westminster Shorter Catechism. 

Kamil came to Dr. Jessup to discuss passages of difficulty, 
the theory of trinity, atonement through Jesus, etc. “He seized 
upon the great doctrine of the atoning sacrifice of Christ with 
such eagerness and satisfaction that he seemed to be taught of 
the divine Spirit from the very outset. ‘This,’ he said, ‘is what 
we need. The Koran does not give us a way of salvation. It 
leaves us in doubt as to whether God will forgive our sins. It 
does not explain how he can do so and preserve his honor and 
justice. Here in the gospel it is plain. Christ bore, our sins 

i >>24 


In evaluating the above instance and the comment just 
below this by the same author, we should bear in mind that the 
usual ‘'difficulties” of possible converts from Islam are intellectual, 
or, theological. 

“ Admit the truths which we hold in common with them,” 
says the Rev. H. H. Jessup, Beirut, “and then show wherein 
their system is deficient. Moslems agree with us in holding to 
the existence of God, His works of creation and providence; 
an abhorrence of idolatry; the inspiration of the Scriptures; 
the exalted and sinless character of Christ, and the certainty 
of a iday of judgment. What w6 need to insist upon is that 
.man is a sinner and imder condemnation, and needs a Savioxur. 
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When a Moslem feels this his intellectual difficulties generally 
vanish. 

The biography of Chundra Lela is one of the best examples- 
of this general type: her pre-Christian attitudes formed the best 
psychological setting for the Christian inferiority attitude — ^in 
fact a complementing and re -tagging of them seemed all that was 
necessary, from the psychological view-point. 

‘Teng gives this evidence that he was a sincere idolater. 
The Chinese have a theory that the gods are es^iecially pleased 
if one burns his own flesh instead of incense. A steel skewer ia 
thrust through the skin of the arm. To this a heavy candle 
and holder are suspended so the flame comes just below the arm. 
In this painful position the man walks for miles from one temple 
to another, without giving any trace of pain. 

passed through this ordeal more than once. . . 

“Mr. Peng had many difficulties to face. Not only were all 
the ideas which he regarded as certainties in the spiritual world, 
passing away, and new truths taking their place, but he knew that 
persecution awaited a change of faith. His mother would re- 
proach him bitterly and he loved and revered his mother. Be- 
sides, he was making a good living — largely by loaning money 
to persons engaged in evil practices. But he saw that to go on 
taking this interest would make him a ‘partner in crime.’ 

“He sought and received much advice, esi)ecial]y from 
native evangelist, Mr. Wei . . .and at last presented himself for 
baptism. On account of this past life we felt compelled to tell 
him to wait. 

“Another month passed; again the church meeting drew 
near, and again he was asked to wait. This was a heavy blow to- 
a man who had usually carried everything before him. He now 
carefully reviewed his whole life, and resolved that no financial 
or other considerations should stand between him and church 
membership. He resolved not to write up law cases, as they 
frequently involved him in treachery and lying. As to money, 
where he could collect the principal he would do so, but to lose 
his loans rather than to remain a ‘partner in crime.’ 

“Mr. Peng was very anxious during the days preceding the 
next meeting of the missionaries, evangelists and deacons, 
which body recommended the candidates to the cohgregation 
to be voted 6n for baptism. On the wooden platform, or ‘drying 
stage,’ df a dhinese house hi gathered a number of Christiana 
for a prayeV^ndetingi Peng made a solemn vow in their pro- 
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sei^ce that whether received into the visible church or not, he 
would be faithful to Christ, come what might. He was baptized 
by Dr. Griffith John a week later.”*® 

Let us not loee sight of the reason we are enlarging upon this 
inferiority attitude. The reader will notice that the role the 
propagandist seems to play throughout the conversion process, 
is merely an expansion of the role so stoutly objected to by the 
non-approvers; viz., that of getting prospective converts under 
control. In analyzing non-approval, this fact occupied the center 
of attention in one or other of its aspects; in the transition stage 
the same fact may be in the outer rim or matrix of attention, even 
when it is not indicated by such incidents, given elsewhere, as a 
Chinese scholar’s ceasing to strut around a meeting house smoking 
a pipe and keeping his hat on. But it must be there sooner or 
later: the novitiate must accede to control by the Christian group 
and its leaders and mores. And scarcely anything could facili- 
tate it more effectively than this attitude of submission or inferio- 
rity we have been discussing which (for that very reason?) is a 
specific and important element in the Christian mores. 

This attitude, then, even where fortuitously it already 
exists to some degree, the propagandist further injects into the 
conflict under the aspects of Jesus’ incarnation to redeem man; 
of the atonement of His death, or, according to more liberal 
views, the revelation through His life of God’s continual fathm:ly 
forgiveness; of the consequent fitness and necessity that man be 
conscious of his failure, sin, and obligation, etc. This traditional 
procedure, with Christian rites and ceremonials and group 
attitudes, is most effective for achieving the propagandist’s ends 
when it takes hold. It makes the approvers receptive toward 
his solution of their conflict,* 

♦It may be claimed that there are many cases of conversion which do not 
involve this sense of sin. Agreed. Some may merely add certain of the alien 
religion’s interest to their cultural assets by a very simple process, as we have 
seen. Some may involve even a balancing and a choice from two different 
options, each re^rded as equally creditable. These should be carefully ex- 
amined. Frofeasionaiiy, however, the Ohristiaii ehuroh always claims to require 
the oonsciousness of sin amd penitence for it., sooner or later. 

As to whether tVUliam James correctly describes the inferiority-redemptive 
and the superiority-sitoioal attitudes, if! Ins disausskmi of conve^on^ we are 
doubtful ; but data as yet unjpresented must determine it. 
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A Christian Chinese clergyman writes: *‘He [his father] 
* . ; *determined to take us two bratM^ up from our home in 
the country, to study in the Christifeh school at Paotingfu. At 
that time I was not more than ten years old. When I arrived at 
the age of sixteen, I listened once to a minute description of the 
trial of Jesus before the Sanhedrin and Pilate, and of the suffering 
and ignominy he endured, even unto death. My conscience was 
pricked to the quick, and for a week I wept. I then earnestly 
sought baptism, and I determined to give my life to the work 
of preaching Christ, as a small partial payment for the dying 
grace of our Lord. The picture of the death of our Lord Jesus 
is constantly before my mind and heart.”^^ 

“On a Sabbath day [he was in America working for $25.00 
a month] I went for a walk along a quiet street. I saw a Chinese 
enter a church, and I followed him. A foreigner asked me if 
I brought any books to study. I replied that I had no books, 
and no money to buy. I asked permission to read the Chinese 
scrolls and writings on the walls. 

“I read the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Commandments — the latter made me feel very guilty. Then 
there were the hymns. ' One particularly, ‘Jesus, Wash Away 
My Sins,’ made a great impression. Even as I stood there my 
burdens seemed to grow lighter and my sorrows to partly vanish. 
When leaving the church I appropriated a small pamphlet with 
questions and answers written out in simple Chinese. On read- 
ing it I found it sweet as honey. 

, . .1 now joined a class for the study of English. Rev. 

A. M. Loomis taught me my alphabet. I asked him to baptize 
me. He thought I needed more instruction. He induced me 
to buy a Bible. It was very precious to me. I studied it every 
spare moment. ... 

“About this time I went to San Francisco, and fell in with 
some Young Men’s Christian Association men. I was a member 
of the Junior Association, They introduced me to a convenient 
church. I was baptized in July, 187^.”^® 

Pandita Ramabai gives her experience ^ follows: 

“Some years ago I w€w brought to the conviction that mine 
was only an intellectual belief — a belief in which there was no life. 

“It looked for salvation in the future after death; God showed 
me how very dangerous my position was, and what a wretched and 
lost sinner I Was; and how necessary it was for me to obtain sal* 
vation in the present and not ih some future time. 1 repented 
long; 1 became very listless and almost ill, and passed many 
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sleepless nights. . . .1 could not rest until I found salvation then 
and there. So I prayed -earnestly to God to pardon my sins for 
the sake of Jesus Christ, and let me realize that I had really got 
salvation through Him. I believed God’s promise, and took 
Him at His word; and when I had done this my burden rolled 
away, and I realized that I was forgiven and was freed from the 
power of sin. . . .1 became very happy after that. There was not 
a shadow of a doubt as to my having obtained salvation through 
Jesus Christ.”-® 

Webster of Moukden describes a rather exceptional revival 
in a pamphlet called Times of Blessing in Manchuria. In it 
he claims: 

“. . . .That which oppresses the minds and hearts of the 
penitent is not any thought of future punishment of the wicked. 
That thought may have been present to them, but seldom has 
one heard it expressed. Their minds secern full of the thought of 
unfaithfulness, of ingratitude to the Lord who had redeemed 
them, of the heinous sin of trampling on His love. . . Jt is 
this that has pricked them to the heart, moved them to the very 
depths of their moral being, and caused multitudes, ‘not being 
able longer to contain,’ to break out into a lamentable cry^ ‘God 
be merciful to me a sinner.’ 

An informant was converted “at a communion service. It 
seemed to have been effected by that beautiful hymn, ‘0 Love 
Divine, how sweet thou art.’ The singing of this hymn produced 
a most wonderful effect on my mind. It filled me with [such] an 
intense joy that for the time being I could not pray coherently 
and I had an assurance of complete reconciliation with God.”®^ 

When there is a conflict or a possibility of one, therefore, the 
propagandist’s technique is aimed at determining one of the main 
features in the conflict. It is also aimed at securing his own solu- 
tion of the conflict. He will not erwourage or allow, so far as he 
is able, any other soltUion of the conflict. Rather he will keep the 
subjects in the midst of their confusion until they come way over 
to the “Christian” solution. It is like keeping them in the 
woods until they will accept the way out that he offers them. 

A Christian missionary among Mohammedans at Lokoja 
after delivering a speech and final exhortation, was addressed 
by their leading speaker: “ ‘Nqw, tell where do these two roads 
of the Messiah and Mohammed meet?’ ‘They never, never meet. 
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If one leads into the light it is equally certain the other leads to 
darkness.' . . . .leading the missionary to the corner of the 
veranda, whence a street road led to the town, the chief Hausa 
said: *We love you for the words you tell us; it is as though you 
stood here on a height and saw the straight road, and watched 
all of us wandering in the long grass on either side and you shout 
to us, saying: “Turn back! Turn back! You are straying from 
the path; there it is leading straight to the town!” Thus you 
are doing to us every day.’ 

He will not, if ho can help it, let any single issue be settled on its 
own merits. He will try to link up their interests in economic 
acquisitions, in Christian status, in right conduct, or in other- 
worldly protection which are involved in any issue, with as 
much of the whole complex of interests envisaged in Christian 
mores, as he can. He will try to link up the unsatisfactory 
elements in their milieu with still others less promising than his 
own, for instance, by showing dire results which will come from 
them. He will make a big issue out of an apparently small 
one, tracing the unsatisfactory act to an implicit philosophy of 
life. He will force to the front the question of Christianity when- 
ever behavior contrary to any of its mores gives him a good oppor- 
tunity. Whatever else he does, he will prevent a solution of the 
immediate issue without a solution of the issue of Christianity as 
a whole. To him it is futile to decide what he regards as sub- 
sidiary issues without deciding the all-important one. 

This does not mean that all of the new customs must be 
firmly established as habits before a resolutiou of the conflict 
will be encouraged. In the nature of the case, that would be 
impossible. It does mean, usually, that the bold contrasts must 
be eased off, that outstanding practices revolting to sentiments 
in the Christian mores must be curtailed. The acceptable can- 
didate does not steal, or have polygamous relations. It means 
that the non-Christians must assume a generally submissive role, 
a willingness or eagerness to comply with the propagandist’s 
demands in actions, beliefs, and sentiments with a confession 
of sin and repentance befme the Qhristian group* In other words, 
the inferiority role is an essential factor to be maintaiBed in the 
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oonvert-in-the-making as a part of the acceptance of the entire 
mores of the new group. If possible, the central Christian 
“truths’’ are required. 

. .while care must be taken not to discourage enquirers 
even at this elementary stage [i.e., of ‘low’ motives], yet care 
must also be taken not to allow that half-truths can do duty for 
the w’hole, nor that the human soul can find a permanent resting^* 
place short of, the open confession of Christ as Saviour and 
Lord.”"" 

If possible, indeed, the entire conversion exi^erience should be 
“according to the doctrines of the gospel.”* If possible, it 
should conform to the “pre-appointed type” which the mores 
of the propagandist have traditionalized and which the pro- 
pagandist is supposed to build up in the novitiate’s mind 
by preaching and instruction, f Yet it must include a sub- 
missive attitude toward the propagandist’s norms, beliefs, and 


*A memorandtim made in Occom’s Diary reads: 

‘‘Saturday Sep. 1(5: Just after Dinner ... a Conference meeting . , . 
they began by IVayer and sung, and they began to relate their Kx})eriences,, 
and there were 12 men and throe women, that related the work of god on their 
souls and it took them till near Mid Night, and it was the most agroable meeting 
that ever I was at. there were several Nations and Denominations & yet all 
was harmonious, there was no Jar amongst them, but Peace and Love, 
there experiences were according to the Doctrines of the Gospel. ” Love, 
259. 

f“'rh 0 conversions which Dr. Starbuck here [in his P8ychx)logy of Religion} 
has in mind are of course mainly those of very commonplace persons, kept true 
to a pro-appointed type by instruction, appeal, and examtde. The particular 
form which they affect is the result of suggestion and imitation. ([Foot note; — ] 
No one understands this better than Jonathon Edwards unrierstood it alreculy. 
Conversion narratives of the more commonplace sort must always be taken 
with the allowances which he suggests: ‘A rule received and established by 
common consent has a very great, though to many persons an insensible influence 
in forming their notions of the process of their own experience. I know very 
well how they proceed as to this matter, for I have had frequent opportunities 
of observing their conduct. Very often their experience at first appeals a con- 
fused chaos, but then those parts are selected which bear the nearest resemblance 
to such particular steps as are insisted on; and these are dwelt upon m tlieir 
thoughts, and spoken of from time to time, till they grow more and more con- 
£^picuous in their view, and other parts which are neglected grow more and more 
obscure. Thus what they have experienced is insensibly strained, so as to bring 
It to an exact confoiMnity to the scheme already established in their minds. And 
it becomes natural also for ministers, who have to deal with those who insist 
Upon distinctness and clearness of method, to do so too. Treatm on Rtligiotes’ 
Affections.) If they went through their growth-crisis in other fmt^ and otbor 
countries, although the essence of the change would be the same' (since it is 6n» 
in the main so inevitable), its accidents would be different. In Catholic miuds^ 
for example, and in our own Episcopalian seets, no such anxiety and convic- 
tiohof sin is usual as in MCittliatenooutage revivals.” Jamss, (>A), . 
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group organization, whether or not there is a rough general con- 
formity or a specific confessed consciousness of sins.. 

2. THE NON-CHRISTIAN GROUPS’ INFLUENCE IN THE 
TRANSITION PROCESS 

An outstanding force tending to prevent the Christian 
church’s program fpr this period from going through, is repre- 
sented in the various antithetical groups, which, of course, are 
non-Christian. Those groups are the permanent carriers of 
the interests holding out against the new Christian interests. 
They are the source of general protective protests opposing 
the acceptance of Christianity as a great complex of elements 
disturbing to the social milieu. Precisely how, then, do these 
groups function in the behavior and minds of those experiencing 
the conflicts? 

One obvious way of determining their effect is to expand the 
study made in Chapter II of the correlations between different 
types of group organization and individuals’ reactions. S'ob- 
sidiary to this is the investigation of how far the persons going 
throvjgh the transition, and especially a conflict ‘transition, can be 
found reacting consciously or unconsciously to whatdhe^group- 
(hinks-aboutdhis, how-the-group-feels'about-me, whaHhe^group- 
will-do^about^any^action* Intake. 

A great deal of the data on non-approval is apropos of such 
categories because most non-Christians’ attempts to affiliate 
themselves with Christianity are opposed hy their fellows. Sun- 
dar Singh could not get away from apprehensions on this score. 
His father tried to persuade him with promises of position and 
wealth; his uncle threatened his life if he disgraced the family 
by becoming a Christian; his mother implored him with tears 
not to cast himself away and break her heart. Such stories, 
familiar enough among converts from the higher castes of Hin- 
duism or from Islam, are heard among less highly organized 
groups also. 

*T began, .to be convinced,” says Han Ramachandra Khisti, 
**that there could be only one God. . . .Although my faith in 
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idolatry was shaken, I still worshipped idols tor fear of my friends. 
Through study and talks with the missionaries, by the great mercy 
of God, I became convinced that the Christian Shastra was the 
true one. 

‘Tn a tour through the district I saw many mendicant 
Brahmins, and had discussions with them. My eyes were opened, 
and I was convinced of the folly and deceit practised by them, 
and of the utter uselessness of pilgrimages and bathings to take 
away sin. . . {Italics ours,) 

“In not a few cases the relapse is occasioned by fear of 
consequences when the open confession is made. [Male; con- 
version age, 18:] ‘When I went home after the meeting at which 
I surrendered to Christ, I told no one of it. I was then the only 
surviving son of my father and he was old. I thought he would 
die of grief if he knew that his only son had become a Christian. 

I also feared that he might possibly disinherit me; and if he did 
so how was I to get an education? ... .1 had no courage; but 
I kept on reading my Bible and praying in my own room. A 
week later a Christian fellow-student came to congratulate me 
on my decision to become a Christian. ‘T was there,’' he said, 

“in the tent of Dr. P when you rose and walked to the 

platform.” “Who is Dr. P ” said I; “I do not know him. 

I never attended any such meeting, nor did I do any such thing 
as you say.’ 

But particularly where the non-Christian group from which a 
pre-convert comes is highly organized, these protests become 
elements in the individuaFs transition conflict. The evidence 
shows that they are automatically taken over into the inner 
forum of the individuaPs mind, as Professor Meade* calls it, and 
there rehearsed, reckoned with, replied to, disposed of. 

If the individual is a Japanese immigrant to Formosa, or a 
Chinese immigrant to Malaysia, the influence of the home groups 
is attenuated and presented to his mind with less intensity and 
vividness. If he is a Korean villager, his family or community 
which usually regards Christian missions with favor, will not 


♦“Out whole so-called inner life results from the carrying within ourselves 
of the social process. We import the social process of conversation and of mutual 
, influence into the inner subjective T^prld, in which we have that kinaesthetio 
idea of being the imitator in the social process. When we put ourselves in the 
place of another, that self belongs to the inner life.” Meade, 88. 
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oppose strongly anyhow. If he is a child in a Christian h6i?ie, 
the group’s opposition in the sense we have been discus- 
sing it drops out almost completely. It may survive in a boy’s 
gang and its attitude, or in some lesser group of which the 
individual is a member. In short, much depends on the protec-« 
tive technique of indigenous or opposing groups, or the degree to 
which the individual is envisaged in a highly organized, 
indigenous, non-approving group, as was indicated In Chapter 
II and Chapter VII. 

That the actual success of the new group’s influence is every- 
where conditioned by the effectiveness of the old group’s general 
influence and specific protective technique^ should be obvious. A 
great deal of the data on individual non-approval and group 
measures of defence and competition, with the interpretation of 
it we have suggested, certainlj?' indicates this. We must bear in 
mind the great variety of the technique. The full import of 
single protective devices is not always popularly recognized, as 
our examination, in Appendix II and Chapter VII, of the actual 
causes of non-approval, indicated. Quietly but cleverly certain 
non-Christian groups offset even the propagandic capitalizing 
of the sense of inferiority: 

If in a given case Moslems can get in a determining influence 
over a certain individual before the propagandist and his tech- 
nique have induced in him a special consciousness of sin-toward- 
the-Christian-God, it is evident that they may be instrumental 
in keeping him out of the propagandist’s hands. They may 
bo able to influence him to make his adjustment by a complete 
return to the old group as a staunch supporter, by a return to 
it as a reformer, or even by attachment to a compromise reform 
sect. If they do not exert the pressure until after the conscious- 
ness of sin-before-the-Christian-God is produced, the case is more 
desperate because of the great comparative e?:oellence of the pro- 
pagandist’s teclinique for maintaining that inferiority attitude 
once it is produced, and for overcoming it by their own solution. 
We have seen how certain Mqjiammedan pdests, apparently 
recognizing this, astutely offset the fueling of their followers that 
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the beneficent missionary doctor and teacher is superior and 
that the Moslem is therefore under obligation to take a learner’s 
submissive attitude toward them: they tell their followers -that 
Allah has decreed that Christians should do menial service for 
Moslems, but that it is not for Moslems to do. An Oriental 
apologetic indeed. On the other hand, the experience of the 
intellectual Hindu, Nehemiah Goreh, shows a pressure exerted 
too late by the non-Christian group, a j)ressure that results 
in reverse or contrary suggestion. 

When the friends of Gorch derided Christianity, and his 
father told him, acutely wrought up over his religious problems 
and obligations, that everything was Maya, illusion, and it didn’t 
matter whether Christianity were true or false, Goreh felt a re- 
pulsion toward them and was driven further toward Christianity. 
However, under their reproaches he did try to go deeper into the 
worship of the Hindu gods in order to give them a full test. Do- 
ing so only threw him back further still toward Ch^istianit 3 ^®® 

A group’s conserving influence is not confined to occasions 
where it makes an overt demonstration or issues verbal state- 
ments, as we have seen in our discussion of professed causes of 
non-approval used as protective devices. Aside from all deli- 
berate protective devices, it operates by force of the satisfactory 
interests it supplies along any variety of lines. That is, by the 
general security which the individual either vaguely or explicitly 
sees that it offers. The familiar need-satisfiers are the things 
contrasted in the individual’s mind or experience’ to the need- 
satisfiers extended to him by the Christian group. 

Mrs. Ma hears that the Christian god is “the giver of houses 
and clothes and food,” and says to herself that her group’s idols 
“never promised that.” 

Uchimura contrasts them in still broader aspects: 

“Christianity was an enjoyable thing to me so long as I 
was not asked to accept it. music, its stories, the kindness 
shown me by its followers, pleased me immensely. But five years 
after, when it was formally presented to. me to accept, with cer- 
tain stringent laws to keep and much sacrifice to make, my whole 
mature revolted against submitting myself to such a course. 
That I must set aside one day out of seven specially for religious 
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purpose, wherein I must keep myself from all my otfier studies 
and enjoyments, was a sacrifice which I thought next to impossible 
to make. And it was not flesh alone which revolted against 
accepting the new faith. I early learned to honor my nation 
above all others, and to worship my nation’s gods and no others. 
I thought I could not be forced even by death itself to vow my 
allegiance to any other gods than my country’s. I should be a 
traitor to my country, and an apostate from my national faith 
by accepting a faith which is exotic in its origin. All my noble 
ambitions which had been built upon my former conceptions of 
' duty and patriotism were to be demolished by such an over- 
ture.”»" 


At times this conflict of interests is even more intense. 

Shee’s great-grandfather was of the literary class and 
among his relatives were city elders and officials. He himself 
had little schooling, being compelled through family misfortune 
to work on a farm from boyhood. He used opium. Gradually 
he became a professional story-teller. While at this occupation 
ho learned about Christianity. 

“. . . .At first, however, he had very crude conceptions 
of the message. Ho looked upon Jesus as a great wonder-worker, 
and spoke of him as the great western conjurer. The stories of 
the four gospels he incorporated with his own. They were new 
and novel, and he used his liberty to modify and adapt them.” 

Finally he became attracted by a preacher, Chen, “who 
denounced sin, and demanded faith and repentance. Shee knew 
that Chen loved him, but he was of a proud spirit and became 
openly hostile. These questions occurred to him: Is this a 
new religion? What about ancestor ! worship? Was not this 
doctrine introduced by the ‘foreign devils’ who had invaded 
Chinese life and society? 

“He went to the priests but got no peace of mind. And 
then to the scholars, but they only talked philosophy. . . .he was 
being moved into the religion he so bitterly opposed. His old 
stories were losing their hold on him. The new story was taking 
hold of his inner life. . • .Chen never lost sight of him, in prayer 
or in life. . , 

Shee had been trying to overcome his craving for opium. 
The conflict became unbearable: a crisis was reached. “He 
says that in the last awful struggle he closed with his demon 
enemy in the arms of death. For seven days and nights, in 
burning hunger, thirst, wearinesa and excruciating pain, he was 
pleading with God in prayer. He found he had an added strength. 
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At last the Lord gave deliverance, the light broke in, and the 
captive of years was free, 

“From that day he grew in grace, knowledge and power.” 
He became baptized. He visited his old haunts telling the 
mission group’s version of the gospel story. Indeed, he became 
an evangelist. “He has the unreserved confidence of the whole 
church, native and foreign.”^® 

In practically every instance the individual’s reaction seems 
to depend in some part upon the functioning of tlie different 
groux)s’ interests in the individual’s life process — although, as 
we shall see presently, the force of a psychological siiggesticfti 
may lead him to ignore them at certain times. It is only convert 
biographies with full accounts of interests, of changes, and of 
conflicts that can show precisely how the indigenous group 
exercises an influence in the individual’s transition from 
approval to candidacy. 

Of course the old threatened interests, we should not forget, 
have to be disposed of, if the new interests are to dominate the 
situation. (This is not always easy to observe because only 
part of any transition is conscious; in fact, only part of any con- 
flict may be conscious, as Prince, Healey, and others show. 
Only one fact is certain at the beginning, in any specific case: 
that is, that the coming up into consciousness of problems which 
were not issues previously, is the result of some fresh interests 
getting a hold as satisfiers. That is the inner cause — the pro- 
blems are the outer symptoms. Treatment by answering the 
problems didactically, may in some cases be treatment of primary 
causes, but it is liable to be treatment of secondary explanations 
instead, as we have seen in noting the relation of professed to 
actual causes in non-approval.) The main thing from the pro- 
pagandist’s viewpoint is maintaining the new bio-psychological 
interests that have taken hold and that threaten the supremacy 
of the old interests; and those new interests, the propagandist’s 
technique is bent on making into a permanent channel for larger 
auxiliary injections into the need-seouring-satisfaction process 
of the subject. Non-Christian arid opposing groups and the force 
of habitual satisfactions through previous interests, on the other 
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hand, militate against control by the innovators and make for 
a solution of the problems which will not bind the individual 
over to the mores and influence of the alien group. 

3. THE DIFFERENT OPTIONS OPEN TO THE INDIVIDUAL 
AS RELATED TO THESE DIVERGENT GROUPS 

The appeal of the new group, the tug of the old group (and 
the qualifying of their influences by the individual’s psyche and 
the objective circumstances) — these are shown in any full ac- 
count of a pre-convert’s hesitancy or conflict, not to speak of the 
experience of non-converts. They are significant for us now only 
us they impel a pre-convert toward different solutions of the problem 
facing him. 

the first place, I acknowledge my great fault in still 
remaining in heathenism after being convinced of the truth of 
Christianity. I am almost ashamed, to state the reason of this. 

I am not yet prepared to withstand and to suffer the persecu- 
tions and trials which a true believer in Christ has to undergo in 
India when he confesses his Master before his countrymen. Oh, 
may He grant me the boldness that Luther had at Worms! 
May He give me His Spirit and encourage me to say, ‘‘Here I 
stand; I can do nothing else. So help me God.” .... 

“ ‘It is true that the love of my parents and family some- 
times overcomes me and makes mo forget my resolution, but 
again the burden of my sins and the fear of a sinner’s doom in 
a future life greatly trouble me. Thus there is a constant struggle 
in my mind between the desires of this life and the hopes of a 

future one. . . ” 

• 

“My poor father was greatly affected by these continued 
complaints from his friends. He once, in great agony, declared 
to me before my mother and brothers, that if I submitted to the 
rite of baptism, he and all the rest in the house would drown 
themselves in the river. 

“I was in terrible perplexity. I did not know what to do. 

I knew it was my duty to be faithful and loyal to my Saviour and 
to take. His yoke upon me publicly by receiving baptism, as 
He had commanded; but the difficulties in my way overwhelmed 
me. 

“ . . .Mark how I am reviled by the people! They laugh 

me to scorn. They misunderstand aiid misrepresent my purest 
motives and my most laudable desires.. 0 God, I trust in the 
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shadow of thy wings alone. When wdlt Thou, in Thy mercy 
visit me? . . . 

“I have a letter which I wrote at this time. . . ‘I have 
been striving hard for the last two years . . .to give up the world 
for Christ. . . .Although I have many of the comforts of this life, 

I do not find any satisfaction in them; and during the past twelve 
months this has been strongly felt by mo. The burden of my 
sin which presses me, and the terrors of the second death liavo 
extinguished completely the love of the pleasures of life in my 
mind. I am always gloomy and sad, . . 

“The critical moment, so long delayed, at last arrived, 
and I had to decide forthwith. I \vas asked to engage in certain 
religious rites, v/hich could not be performed according to Hindu 
usage except by myself. It was a festive occasion. . . . 

jiassed the night in great agony. I prayed; I wept, The 
Spirit of God suggested such helpful passages of Scripture to my 
mind as Luke XIV: 10-24, and the words, H have married a wife, 
and therefore I cannot come,’ impressed mo most deeply. I 
fear(*d I should share the fate of the unfortunate man of whom it 
was declared, ‘.None of these men who were hidden shall taste 
of my supper.’ I there and then resolved that 1 would acee])t luy 
Saviour at once. Then I found rest and peace.’ 

The indigenous religious influences are just as significant 
in the following case, — significant because they are weak and 
hence release the individual easier: 

The first people of Japan to become interested in Protes- 
tant Christianity in any numbers, seem to have been from the 
samurai who were being instructed by missiouarit^s in “ ‘Western 
languages, sciences and arts. Some of those who h^vo been or 
are now studying English are in the habit of going daily to the 
missionaries’ houses, in groups of from two to throe to six or seven, 
to read the English Bible, preferring this to the study of school- 
books. These intelligent young men frequently express their 
earnest desire that the day may soon come when all their country- 
men shall have the Holy Scriptures and the free political institu- 
tions of which they are the basis. They despise the Buddhist 
and the Buddhist priest: ” [Italics ours.] [Wcare told elsewhere, 
also, that the early inquirejs regarded religion as necessary to 
a nation’s prosperity.]^® 

The Christian group has one and one only pattern for the 
solution of perplexities, as we have seen repeatedly. It assures 
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the subject that its solution will ultimately yield him the highest 
satisfactions life can offer — but of course this may mean little^ 
to him. The opposing group, if it is a simpler-culture group 
which has had no previous experience with exclusive and pro- 
pagan die religions like Christianty — as for example a New 
Hebrides tribe — may be read}^ to make no response but that of 
attack: it says to the perplexed man, ‘‘Follow the ways of the 
tribe or i)ay the penalties we exact.” These were the tactics 
of the priests and inland tribes of Tanna Island. The complex- 
culture groups like those of Islam and Hinduism do the same, 
but show more variety in their devices, using clover apologetic 
and resourceful methods of preventing their members from 
joining the outside group. Whichever non-Christian groui^ one is 
in. its terms and the Christian grou'ps terms have usually formed 
the chief alternatives before him. The average pre-convert may 
go through the most intense struggle without even considering 
the iiossibility of any original solution aside from these two 
sets of solutions. This is of far-reaching importance. Proof of 
the tendency lies in the regularity with which a third course of 
behavior, not to speak of a fourth or fifth, is undiscoverable 
in a great many records. 

Some parts of the great complex-culture groups, on the other 
hand, may be flexible enough to adopt the Christian doctrine of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man and take it 
into their body of beliefs; they may even adopt reforms of educa- 
tional, social, and religious import and incorporate others of the 
new interests into the old group’s mores. Ample illustration of 
this was observed in non-CIiristian groups that opposed Chris- 
tianity with competitive and imitative devices. By making these 
compromises or these additions, communities are in a position 
to offer many a restless man a solution of his problems within 
the old miUeu. Yet it is not really the old group that makes 
these concessions: it is only certain members of it, and to do so 
they have to break off from the main group and start what 
amounts to a heretical branch, frequently disowned and bitterly 
opposed by the parent group. The reform faction, the Brahma. 
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Somaj or what not, is thrust out of Hinduism or of Islam proper 
and becomes an intermediate group between Christianity and 
Hinduism, or between Islam and Christianity. With the ex- 
pulsion of these compromise groups from the great block of Hinduism 
or Islam, a totally new set of options is presented to the inquirers^ 
They do not have to enter a Christian group to satisfy certain of 
their newer interests any longer. They can do so in a comi^romise 
group, in a reform group. It has made a synthesis of the new 
interests and the old, adjusting what appeared to its leaders as 
the most salient points of conflict and preserving what they 
regard as the vital elements of the old with the desirable elements 
of the new. To members of the conservative block reaching out 
toward certain interests of the Christian group, it provides a 
ready-made solution of an inescapable conflict. 

‘‘Some of those who were uneasy at Iieart found for a time 
a half-way house in reform movements that have sprung up over 
the land during the last century. 

“G. C. Bass, for instance, says, ‘Gradually my faith in Hin- 
duism was entirely destroyed, and I naturally tried to find a reli- 
gion that would teach of one God and that I could follow without 
losing caste or being driven out of Hindu society. I studied the 
Bible, Bhagavad Gita, Vedanta, and attended Brahmo Samaj 
services. At first the Brahmo Samaj seemed to satisfy me as 
it spoke of the worship of one God and that He would receive us 
if we repented and confessed him.’ 

“Abbas Ali, a Bengali Muhammadan in the course of his 
seeking for heart rest, actually join(‘d a Hindu Reform Society, 
a most unusual proceeding. . . 

Note that we have before us two situations, the primitive 
group with no third solution considered, and more complex culture 
grouj>s with an intermediary one probably at hand. The fact 
underlying this difference is that in certain group situations, 
a comi)romise group is out of the question. Variation and 
criticism must first be tolerated in society at large. Or, men 
must conceive of the different aspects of their culture (e.g., the 
religious aspect) separately, apart from the rest. In such a 
«tage of society, when different J^ypes of a certain cultural feature 
^e.g., religion) come in contact with one another, discussion is 
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precipitated and that cultural feature is considered more or less, 
objectively per se; e. g., where Hinduism and Islam, let us say,, 
or Buddhism and Christianity, are more or less discussed among 
the educated elders and in schools for adolescents, religion per se 
becomes a subject of criticism and question. It is in such a ' 
situation that an intermediary group arises. These precondi- 
tions we find in Europe and Asia, but not in primitive groups. 
The primitive, because he does not think of religious affairs per se, 
does not distinguish between the church and the state, as Marett 
puts it. He has no reformed group to go to. He must go to 
the new group to satisfy his new interests if they affect his general 
matrix of mores in any very material way. 

oliangc of religion would be a momentous rupture witli 
the carefully guarded tradition, unless one at the same time attach- 
ed liimsc'lf to the i)eople whose religion Ire adopted; in that case 
one would enter into the traditions of that people, would be under 
obligation to venerate its institutions, 'would accept its protecting 
deities as his own, and would thereby be protected against the 
wrath of his own national gods, that is, his ancestors. A change 
of religion is like the fate of a slave who changes his master. 

The new master into whose family and tribe he enters, under- 
takes to x)rotect him. But everything in the heathen resists 
such a stop.”'^^ (Warneck) 

‘Tor the Romans of the Empire every foreign religion had 
an attraction because it was foreign, but for the heathen every 
foreign religion is rei^ellent for the same reason. To accept the 
religioji of another nation one must become a member of that 
nation. That only happens to those sold as slaves to a foreign 
nation; these have lost their nationality; they have exchanged it 
for that of their masters. All religious matters are decided by 
the nation to which one belongs. And now comes a man of 
foreign nationality with new unintelligible customs; he praises 
his strange religion as the only true religion, and declares that this 
religion is better for brown and black people than even their 
own. The natives will mostly reason thus: to adopt this new 
religion we must become Europeans. {Ibid.) 

The next stage above the primitive is that in which religion per so 
is differentiated and the optiouiis between two religions either of 
which, theoretically and formally speaking, the individual may 
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appropriate while retaining his other mores more or less intact. 
The situation in India in the early nineteenth century and that 
in Japan in the sixties and seventies illustrates this vividly. 
A third stage is that in which refuge is taken in intermediate or 
compromise religious groups. 

But in both India and Japan still another group soon 
appeared among the college students and thinking men w^ho 
were tossed about by religious doubts — the atheists and agnostics 
as they called themselves after the Western writers from whom 
they took their cue. 

. . .So long ago as 1828, or a full decade before the birth 
of Kah Charan, Rammohan Roy had laid the foundations of the 
Brahmo Somaj; but from the time of his death in 1833 until 1841 
it had gained but little influence. During the period, therefore, 
when many converts to Christianity were gathering about the 
KScottish missionaries in Calcutta, it is to be remembered that 
before them there were but three alternatives: Old Hinduism, 
Christianity or Atheism. As the years passed, many ‘half-way 
houses’ between the older faith of their fathers and the fuU ac- 
ceptance of Christ were established. . . .This is in itself sufficient 
to account for the fact that in more recent years comparatively 
few college students have been found to pass at one step from 
the older form of faith into the full acceptance of Jesus Christ 
as Saviour and Lord.”^^ 

The leap from religious systems to those systems that denied 
religion was one recognized as the most radical by many. 

Referring to Wakasa and Ayabe, nobility of J^ipan among 
the earliest converts, Verbeck says: “Like perhaps most of the 
higher classes in this country, they had no faith in Buddhism, 
the religion of the common people, while at the same time they 
were graciously withheld from falling into the* opposite of a 
total atheism. Their minds were in a state of expectant transi- 
tion when, just in time, they were led to search for and find 
salvation through faith in Christ.”^® 

Renouncing the authority of a definite schema of norms and 
ignoring uncertainty as to any other- wordly or after-life estate, 
seemed to require an independence, self-determination, and re- 
vamping of immediate values for which few were prepared. la 
tfbe grip of developed self-protective and other tendencies which 
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religious interests had been satisfying, and unable to supply a 
complete enough substitute, some non-Christians tried to take 
the leap from their non-Christian religion to agnosticism or 
atheism and then had to fall back again on a religion. 

“A number of converts to Christ from among the Bengali 
Brahmans have come through a period of agnosticism and even 
atheism, owing to the strong deistic influences that were present 
in Calcutta during the greater part of the nineteenth century. 
The two following cases are instances of this.’’ [The writer then 
takes up the experience of Krishna Mohun Banerji and of G. 

C. Bose.]^® 

It is taken for granted that with the higher education of large 
numbers of Orientals in science and Western philosophy and 
literature, with the inrush of all sorts of religious beliefs, and 
with the multiplication of social groups in Oriental city life — 
that under such conditions new intermediate systems have arisen 
to give the individual much greater latitude. Nevertheless, 
talung the pre-converts as a whole, most of them are not exposed 
to any such conditions. Even if they were, the j^oint of view 
thus far developed in this section — which is largely in accordance 
with the actual sequence of events — provides an indispensable 
approach to interpretation. 

But why, some one may ask, are we regarding the individual 
as a victim of these different groups? Does he not stand on his 
own feet as an individual? Does he not make a decision, devise 
a resolution of the conflict, modify the group patterns for its 
resolution, so as to preserve for himself the interests which meet 
his needs regard|ess of the different groups which originally called 
them to his attention? The only specific way of answering these 
questions is to take up typical cases of transition or a great num- 
ber of individual cases, and to see whether or not the individual 
actually does consider resolutions of his own, syntheses he has 
worked out which are not the resolutions of any group. The 
types we have examined in concrete instances have for the most 
part not done so. They have adopted a group solution. They 
have come over to Christianity in mass movements of thmr 
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groups. Or else by themselves they have jumped from a non* 
Christian to a Christian or intermediate group. 

It is assumed that when a given individual acts outwardly 
with one of these groups, his ideas, his sentiments, and the form 
and intensity of his action must vary somewhat from those of 
every other man in his group. Absolute group uniformity is 
out of the question. His peculiar capacities and stock of ex- 
perience make this inevitable. Yet he conforms enough to satisfy 
his self-regard, his need for referring his conduct to his associates 
and to their recognition and approval. Only once in a long 
while in a society of a few fixed groups sueh as one found in the 
Orient of the early nineteenth eentury does a Ram Mohan Roy, 
a Dayanand, a Ramakrishna, arise who refuses to let any given 
group’s approval determine his ehoices and who with the aid of 
pregnant forces about him, makes his own synthesis of interests. 
Such a man draws followers to himself if the situation is ripe. 
He is the independent type of a person — if others are ready to 
follow, he may become the organizer of a new group. This com- 
bination of creativeness and initiative is usually accompanied 
by an imagination that will allow him to picture within his mind 
some i)resent or future group of approvers. The general pre- 
valence of such men concrete data alone can disclose. 

In the meantime there are other ways in which the effect of a 
group's pattern for the solution of a conflict, is modified: for exam- 
ple, by the extent to which it is concretely envisaged. Now the non- 
Christian group’s pattern is plain. The non-Christian has known 
it all his life. The only question comes with reference to the 
Christian pattern and what it involves, or with reference to a 
new pattern apart from these two. In the discussion of possible 
attracting interests and in that on Mass Movements, this element 
of concreteness was referred to with illustrations under the terms 
practicalness, feasibility, evident advantage. The question there 
was the obviousness of the Christian solution as over against the 
non-Christian, But where an intermediate group is available, 
it presents still another concrete alternative. Those in the 
midst of a conflict who do not see how they can retain their 
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new interests within the old group, have now an option between 
either a Christian or an intermediate group. And an important 
question is, Which seems more practical and satisfactory? 
Which shows evidence that it works out best? 

Now when the Christian community is well developed there 
is ample evidence of the kind of thing the Christian resolution of 
their conflict will result in. They can see in the dwellings, 
clothing, degree of prosperity, habits and attitudes of the Chris- 
tian group, and in the Christian ceremonies and rules of conduct, 
what it will involve. With these patterns before them they 
can easily imagine their living under these same conditions; 
they can imaginatively re-construct themselves responding to 
the old and new elements in their environment from this new 
situation; they can do this until they have built an entirely new 
prospective role for themselves that makes the actual taking of 
the overt step much easier.* (Far more difficult is it for the 
first convert. He must make a mental construct by means of 
Biblical stories, the propagandist’s description of the peace 
and joy of the saved, etc., if he has an active imagination; 
otherwise it is difficult to get much preparatory aid from 
considering the probable end-result or fait accompli of his 
actions. It is true that many men act under their own or 
others’ suggestions with only slight attention to possible 
consequences, and examine their new circumstances after- 
wards; but the imaginative element should not be overlooked 
regardless ot how abbreviated it may bo in the ordinary man.) 

Because novel conceptions are usually so dependent upon 
present or past objective reality, the group pattern cannot 
easily be considered by the individual as a probable resolution 

♦One “builds up a new situation and then builds up a new self over 
against it. . . . 

, When the situation has been definitely put before us there arise 
suggestions as to what we can do. . . . The idea of our possible conduct appears 
essentially as an hypothesis, a plan of aotion. • . . 

“Then he must present himself, for example, as supporting the party and 
' also meeting the group opposed to the offensive plank. Then arises a gradual 
reconstruction of the self which is goiag to act this way, harmonizing the two 
• things. It comes through trying it on.’* Meade, 9tla»93a. 
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for a conflict unless it is envisaged in a definite community 
life. 


“Sometimes. . . they [the natives in the vicinity of Onitsha] 
betrayed great caution, and made many curious comments upon 
the new teaching. At one service one of the chiefs was present, 
and after an ejaculatory petition, the minister asked what he 
thought of it all. The old half -enlightened heathen gave answer 
in an idiom: ‘A new fowl when brought into the yard walks 
gently and looks steadily on the old ones, to see what they do/ 

Crowther says with regard to a Yoruba fellow-countryman: 

“One man, an If a priest, spoke very sensibly. ‘Softly you 
must go with us,’ was his first answer, ‘or you will spoil the whole 
matter; strc'tch the bow too much and it will break. Remember 
how deeply we are rooted in heathenism. We cannot get out of 
it all at once.’ I thought and said: ‘If you would even make 
a beginning at once on the “new road,” as they call it, you would 
still leave us scope enough to exercise patience.’ His answer 
was: ‘Some time ago, in a conversation with your servants, 
I was, among other things, told that a man who serves God could 
no more steal, no more deceive, no more commit adultery. These 
'words we have as we remember, but our eyes arc watching your 
hands also, to see what they do. Only have a little patience. 
After some time we shall see if the works of your hands agree 
with the words of your mouth; then we shall consider again if 
this new way will suit us also.’ 

“In India where the whole social life is entwined with caste 
rules, it seems impossible to the undecided enquirer to live at 
all after breaking and losing caste. In his old life he sees order, 
however imperfect; in the new Christian life he can^ only discern 
disorder and desolation. It is the well-organized Christian 
community which shows him that not only an organized life, 
but even a social life of a higher type is possible through obedience 
to the Gospel. The native congregation is the object-lesson, 
read and understood by the non-Christians, as to what Christianity 
really means. 

“The greatest success of Christian missions is attained amongst 
aboriginal tribes such as the Khasis of Assam, the Mundas 
and Oraons of Chota Nagpur, and the Karens of Burma, whose 
beliefs are of the undefined Animistic type and who, being outside 
of the caste system, are not, on conversion, so completely cut off 
from their relations and friejiidB. In the case of Hindus, Mr^ 
Blunt [Sup, of the Census in the United Provinces] points out 
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that the main obstacle to the success of the missionary propaganda 
is the fear of social ostracism. The high caste convert has literal- 
ly to lose all if he is to follow Christ. The low caste convert has 
much less to lose, while he gains materially in the facilities for 
education, assistance in getting employment and the like; and 
he can drop his despised caste designation. The great majority 
of the converts from Hinduism belong to the lowest castes, such 
as the Chuhras of the Punjab, the Mahars of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar and the Shanans of Madras, to whom conver- 
sion means an accession of respectability as well as a cleaner and 
purer life. The social difficulty is growing less with increasing 
number of Christians; for though a convert from Hinduism or 
Islam is still turned out of his original community, he has another 
into which he is received. The converts, as their numbers in- 
crease, find the loss of caste rights easier to bear.”®*^ 

‘‘Mr. Knox’s method of evangelising his district was not 
merely to travel over it as much as possible, and preach in the 
towns and villages, but to have a catechist and a mission school 
in as many places as possible. In this way, through the daily 
preaching of the catechist, and through the regular Scripture 
reading in the school, the people are instructed much more thor- 
oughly than they could be by an occasional visit. . . . 

, . .What attaches every Hindu, and even the lowest 
pariah, to his caste, is that it is his only protection against a sea 
of troubles; it is his nation, his clan, his trades union. Outside 
his caste, all men are alien to him; within it alone he can look for 
sympathy, brotherhood and protection. He clings to it as a 
sailor to his ship; as a soldier, while in an enemy’s country, to 
his regiment. 

‘‘The hardest trial, therefore, that a man, whatever be his 
social position, has to face in becoming a Christian, is the being 
made to stand entirely alone without friends or sympathisers, 
if not his hand against every one, at least every man’s hand 
against him. When, however, he sees a Christian community 
already existing, in joining it he is, in an important sense, but 
exchanging one caste, one clan or tribe, for another.”®^ 

A word should be added about the implications of this prin-- 
ciple (p. 434 ff.) for various subsidiary activities of the propagan- 
dists. In famine relief and other philanthropies, in medical aid, 
in English education, the option of the indigenous population in 
eontact with missions was at first an option between only two 
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sources of aid. And in financial help, medical science, and 
proficiency in English there is no question but that mission 
equipment was the superior of the two, as leading non-Christians 
regretfully admit. And though the initial response of appro- 
val and approach necessary to secure relief from these agencies^ 
may be suspended immediately afterward, missionaries use 
these initial contacts as opportunities for ingratiation and 
preaching, so far as it is feasible — sometimes producing direct 
conversion through them; and the mission group “follows up’*" 
relief efforts wherever possible. Orphan institutions and the 
schools, moreover, are agencies that spread out this transition 
manipulative technique over a long period. But the intermediate 
groups are arriving. 

“The popular movement for an education associated with 
religion is seen in the increased number and efficiency of the aided 
schools springing up under Indian management for Hindus, 
Mohammedans, and Buddhists. Mrs. Besant’s educational 
work is a factor in the situation with the great central Hindu 
College at Benares, and the many schools for non-Christian girls 
conducted on Indian lines in different centres. The Arya Samaj 
has schools varying much in educational efficiency, but the best 
are distinctly good. Whereas a few years ago the choice for 
parents lay between a Government school and a mission school, 
in many large towns there are now schools for boys and often 
for girls, where children are taught their own religion, or at least 
come under the personal influence of teachers of their own re- 
ligion. This is likely to be the case increasingly in all the great 
centers of population.”®- 

The different options that have been discussed as open to 
the individual under the fire of propaganda, are mainly those 
before one in a non-Christian milieu. Purposely in this volume 
we are not reaching over into the second generation of Christians 
nurtured in the convert group. It is, nevertheless, pertinent to 
note that, as we should expect from the group influences we have 
been examining, the effect of being brought up in a group that 
is not averse to Christianity seems to reduce sharply — other things 
being equal — the group contrasts, and the degree of conflict 
produced by these contrasts. 
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‘'The further question was asked whether there’ w^s at the 
time of decision the consciousness of a great change, and affirma- 
tive replies to this were few. Among those who came to Christ 
from the non-Christian world, the consciousness of change was 
forced upon them by outward conditions. But among those of 
the Christian community, only thirteen out of 150 speak of 
this! , . , 

In conclusion^ it should he noted in what ways the present * 
chapter has supplemented the account in the preceding one. 
In the first place, we saw there an individual or group from the 
simpler culture peoples deciding to take the singular step of adopt- 
ing an alien set of mores, riot because he or the group comprehended 
them in toto, but because in certain points they seemed superior to 
the indigenous mores conflicting with them. Here we have seen 
how this action is related to the meagre options before the individual 
or group, options presented by other impinging groups which refuse 
to allow modifications of their ^^unified^^ cultural systems » 

(The precise psychological process which results in the 
adoption of the Christian “patterns,” will be taken up further in 
the next chapter.) 

With some insight into the restricted options before the 
simpler culture peoples, therefore, the wholesale adoption of 
Christianity in mass movements takes on a rationality which 
even the solidarity of tribe and caste did not give to it. 

It is the, emotional conflict cases, however, which show the 
most clear-cut dependence upon patterns of behavior held forth 
by opposing groups. Conservative indigenous group, Christian 
group, sometimes a reform or an “agnostic” or an “individual- 
istic” group bids for the loyalty of the individual non-Christian — 
each with an ego-centricism characteristic of the very nature of the 
highly organized social group, each with complete indifference to 
the individvaVs developing as an independent personality. Such a 
conclusion may be taking us beyond the statements of the 
chapter itself, but not beyond their implications. 

It remains to be seen wherem the closer analysis of the next 
chapter corroborates these processes and carries them further. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

DECIDING FOR CANDIDACY— cowcZwrferf: THE ROLE OF 
SUGGESTION 

The individual or group considering candidacy for Christian 
church membership is under a cross-fire of influences. It is 
this contest of different groups over him which Chapter XII 
treated. Chapters V and VI furnish the background for the 
influences tending to keep him away from the mission church; 
Chapters IX and X, the background for the influences tending to 
draw him toward it. 

Complementing this view of the forces tugging the pre- 
convert in opposite directions, Chapter XI exhibited certain 
gross aspects of the decision experience to which those forces 
contribute — the presence or absence of emotional conflict, the 
comprehension of the system of mores he is adopting, and the 
suddenness or gradualness of the experience. 

From the point of view of the present chapter, one of the 
most instructive ways of looking at the cross fire of the dis- 
approving and approving influences playing upon the pre-convert, 
is to regard them as streams of suggestion jetting upon him (con- 
tinually. Similarly, one of the most instructive facts about the 
sudden decisions to adopt Christianity, the failure to examine 
it thoroughly beforehand, and the cases of emotional conflict, 
not to speak of other types, is the power of suggestion.* In the 
closer examination of data on the psychology of this transition 
stage, moreover, this factor has loomed so large that we are 
giving almost an entire chapter to it. 


*On account of popular misconceptions of suggestion, we would remind 
the reader of Thorndike’s statement: “It is. . . .my contention. . . .that an 
idea does not evoke the act which is like it, but the act which has followed it 
without annoyance. . . .that successful suggestion toward an act consists in 
arousing, not the state of mind which is like that act, but the one which that act 
follows by instinct or habit, and in preventing from being aroused the state of 
mind or body which some contrary act so follows.” Thorndike, (A), 292. 

From our standpoint, suggestion ^lust be regarded merely as the means 
through which external forces and internal imaginings and conditions become 
stimuli and evoke definite reactions. 
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Since the functioning of suggestion has been under scrutiny 
by j3sychologists and psychotherapists for some years, it is well 
to bear in mind certain general conclusions of theirs, before pro- 
ceeding to the study of concrete cases. Other things being equal, 
a suggestion takes effect, they say, according to its priority in 
(1) definiteness and precision, (2) forcefulness and intensity, 
(3) frequency and recency, and, growing out of these three, (4) 
monopoly of the subject’s attention.^ Where suggestion comes 
from an object that is observ^ed or heard, it is obvious that the 
laws of sense perception and of attention* condition it (facilitate 
or retard it) — for exami^le, we shall find the suggestions from 
alien mores facilitated by the way in which their novelty holds 
the subject’s attention. Where suggestion comes through the 
imagination, the susceptibilities of the individual to such pheno- 
mena as dreams and visions will have effect. The laws of as- 
sociation condition every mental process, naturally. ‘‘Other 
things being equal” as used above, furthermore, is a phrase 
setting aside the question of the relevancy of the immediate 
suggestion to its ^^setting^^ — f'he i)articular situation into 
which it comes, to the specific past experiences or habits of the 
subject, to the different emotions and urges and interests-meet- 
ing-needs processes of the individual or group. 

As we take up cases representing the different types of sugges- 
tion, there should be no doubt in our minds about the importance 
of the suggestion’s “setting.” If we are to evaluate any sugges- 
tion as an element in the transition stage from approving-the- 
propaganda to becoming-a-candidate-for-church-membership, 
we must keep in mind the relevancy both of the outward situ- 
ation and of the subject’s past experience and bio-psychological 
nature. For the fact is that all these forces arc parts of any 
action. In the following instance, for example, the missionary’s 
invitation that turns the tide of circumstances at the climax 
of a conflict of months’ duration, has significance only because of 

♦On the conditions of ‘‘original attentiveness’* see previous comments in 
Chapter III, 59-60, and Appendix II, p. 537, foonote ff, 

Goddard defines attention thus: **The atimulm arouses the consciousness 
and that consciousness is the attention.” P. 77, 
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the previous circumstances and reactions of the Indian youth 
(as well as mere frequency and recency of certain elements in 
the background of the invitation): 

. .Yet at the conclusion of the service, in spite of niy 
firm resolution, which had been strengthened by the powerful 
discourse of the evening, I began to hesitate; the keeping away 
from home was so difficult. . . .Mr. Taylor who stood at the door, 
asked me, ‘Are you coming?’ I immediately answered ‘Yes.’ 
This good man was like the angel who appeared to Peter in pri- 
son and bade him follow him. I accompanied Mr. Taylor to 
his bungalow. Then I felt as if the load of sin and sorrow that 
oppressed me had suddenly dropped off, and unspeakable joy 
filled my heart. . . 

Moreover, it is only by recounting the whole gamut of sugges- 
tions which become effective stimuli from the inception of the 
conflict, and by recounting them in the light of the subject’s 
interests-meeting-needs process, that we can explain any such 
ultimate behavior.* Until single elaborate studies can be made, 
we must be satisfied with the clues as to the effect of particular 
suggestions such as the one given in the case of the Indian lad. 
We recognize full well that at present we can only observe single 
suggestions, exceptionally stimulating suggestions, or suggestions 
at times of crises which give any approved suggestion the dis- 


*“The methods of education and therapeutic suggestion are variants of 
this mode of organizing mental processes. Both, in principle, are substantially 
the same, differing only in detail. They depend for their effect upon the im- 
plantation in the mind of ideational complexes organized by repetition, or by 
the impulsive force of their affective tones, or both. Every form of education 
necessarily involves the artificial fonnation of such complexes, whether in a 
pedagogical, religious, ethical, scientific, social or professional field. So in 
psychotherapy by artfully directed suggestion, or education in the narrower 
sense, complexes may be similarly formed and organized. New points of view 
and ‘sentiments’ may be inculcated, useful emotions and feelings excited, and 
the personality correspondingly modified. Roughly speaking, this is accomv 
plished by suggesting ideas that will form ‘settings* (associations) that give new 
and desir^ meanings to previously harmful ideas; and these ideas, as well as 
any others we desire to implant in the mind, are organized by suggestion with 
emotions (instincts) of a useful, pleasureable, and exalting kind to form desirable 
sentiments and to carry the ideas to fulfilment. Thus sentiments of right, or 
of ambition, or of sympathy, or of altruism, or of disinterestedness in self are 
awakened; and, with all this, opposing emotions are aroused to conflict with and 
repress the distressing ones, and the whole welded into a complex which be- 
comes conserved neurographically ana thereby a part of the , personality.” 
Prince, 28B-289. See also his. entire chapter. 
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proportionate character of a deciding vote.* But when we can 
discover these, such suggestions may shed light on the resolution 
of a conflict even when it is only one factor, just as the possible 
group solutions throw light on the character of the solution finally 
chosen even when they are modified by other factors. 

1. THE ROLE OF DIRECT, INDIRECT, AND REVERSE SUGGESTION 

Direct Suggestion Through Assertion, Dream, Event, etc. — 

In turning from these hints upon the general place of suggestion 
in the transition stage and upon the factors that affect sugges- 
tion as a psychological process, we take up the actual concrete 
interplay of influences which effect decision for church candidacy. 
Warneck and others claim, though not in these words, that the 
most successful way to develop the C'hristian reaction-systems in 
a x>oople of rude culture, is the following: ignore affirmative 
evidence and its logical presentation, and even the disproof of 
non-Christian superstitious notions; monopolise attention with 
the new God-conception and Jesus-story, until a condition of 
emotional rapport with them is secured; and, finallj", bring to 
bear sufficient influences in conjunction with the new ideas, to 
produce the desired adjustments: — 

‘‘It is impossible also to convince the Animistic heathen of 
the falseness of their religion, and of the truth of God’s revela- 
tion, by means of logic and deductions of reason. Keligious life 
is not produced by logical expositions, and religious errors are 
not conquered by enlightenment . . .nothing but inward religious- 
ness, that is, a true relation to God, conquers superstition and 
false religious notions.”® 

Elsewhere the same writer declares that “one should bear 
in mind that it is not the moral point of view which strikes such 

♦We assume special suggestibility towards those whom one has granted 
prestige. See Boss, (D). 30. Cooley, (A), 290-293, 313-3X5. 

But the background situation or setting into which a suggestion is injected 
is often misunderstood. For example, a man who protests vigorously against 
something is usually supposed to be immune from its influence. This is not 
true in all cases. In some, “The man who expresses abhorrence for a certain act 
is much nearer the possibility of such an act himself than is he who can view it 
undisturbed and with a judicial attitude of mind,’* claims White; “he therefore 
must summon all his reserves to escape it.” (See White, A, 74.) A misunder- 
standing of psychological principles, as in this case, would lead to a total mis- 
interpretation of the influence of certain suggestions. From the standpoint of 
the ordinary observer this merely means that it is important to note down 
steady persistent conditions and forces atiwork as well as exceptional occurrencejS|, 
even tho their significance is not apparent to him. 
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peoples, and brings about a change; but this is effected through 
a religious renovation which by and by makes them aware of 
their immoral state. Therefore moral renovation will always 
lag behind the religious change; that is to say, the moral conduct 
of the Christians may remain unsatisfactory for a long time, and 
yet we should not doubt the reality of their religious ex- 
perience. 

Here is deliberate and continuous use of suggestion technique to 
substitute new stimulating interests in place of old ones already 
satisfjdng basic needs. The practice is especially familiar in 
“revival meetings”: but there it is merely more condensed and 
intensive than usual and hence more effective in inocuring the 
reactions from attendants at Christian rites and gatherings. 
(The recency, intensity, and monopoly which mark the new 
];)sychological complexes may have far more influence in such 
revivals than in many revival phenomena in the West where 
childhood memories are usually evoked.*) 

Taking up the special types of data on which such writers 
seem to base their (religiously phrased) conclusions, we note pro- 
minent attention given to definite, forceful assertions of a most 
dogmatic nature. As to a setting, a prestige-of-the-unseen- 
spirits envelopes the speaker, his Book, and his utterance; it 
flows up from the spirit- world, from magico-religious beliefs 
so powerful in primitive-minded man’s universe; it concerns the 
most dangerous and the most fortuitous forces he knows. 

“The Ten Commandments, with their definite ‘thou shalt,’ 
‘thou shalt not,’ are impressive; the heathen hear in them the 
voice of God. In Sumatra and Nias we have often seen the 
deep impression which the Decalogue made, and the absolute 
approval it met.”® 

This semi-hypnotic method of securing rapport and consequent 
conformity in one or more ways, it is admitted, brings converts 
to Islam as well as to Christianity. 

♦In this connection it is interesting to note the contrasting statement that, 
*<In Japan, the evangelistic campaigns, well suplemented by personal work, 
seem to have a special value. They are effective in bringing the will to a 
decision in the case of those who are uifder conviction, as the result of previous 
influences.” W.M.C., I, 300. 
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The answer which animistic heathens give to every 

deeper question is: ‘We do not know.’ They become conscious 
of their lack of certitude only when confronted with religious 
convictions differing from their own. The messenger of the 
Gospel comes to them with a definite announcement, some sure 
information about God and their relation to Him, about the 
origin and destiny of man, the life after death, good and evil. 
The preacher’s certainty about things which the Animist assumes 
to be generally unknown is impressive to him. . . . 

“The Mohammedan propaganda has also the benefit of this 
overmastering power of conviction. . . .Islam neither proves, 
nor persuades, nor disputes: it simply asserts, and what has 
heathen ignorance to oppose to such imperious certainty? 

“The human soul has a craving for certainty regarding all 
that pertains to the supersensual world. . . . 

“If the messenger of the Gospel, therefore, wishes to make 
any impression, he must himself have sure convictions. . . .Let 
him admit in his heart that Christianity is not the absolute truth, 
but only a good religion, the best, perhaps, existing, and his 
power is gone. Formally considered, his preaching will make no 
impression, . . .Speaking from his own experience, a missionary 
declares that ‘preaching to the heathen must be very definite. 
The preacher must, at all times, be ready to lay down his life 
for what he preaches. No sermon will make any impression on 
hard heathen hearts that is not delivered with j)erfect assurance. 
I have always found that the form in which the prophets preached 
to the common people is the standard for preaching to the heathen. 
. . , .They stand forth as messengers of God with a, Thus said 
the Lord. . . .Preachers to the heathen should know that they 
are owned by God when they firmly believe in the ^ words they 
preach.’ Every foreign missionary will agree with that. . . . 
the certainty of the preacher communicates itself to the hearers. 

“. . . .Certainty about the declared acts of God is never 
produced by proofs or disputations; it leaps up in the hearts 
of the hearers like the electric spark. The thing proclaimed lies 
in a region inacceasihle to logical or historical proofs, on the 
further side of better understanding or want of under- 
standing. The dogmatic form of presentation by a personal 
witness, confirmed by the suffering of that witness for the truth 
of what he says, has proved successful in every foreign mission- 
field, whether among civilized or uncivilized peoples. The lost 
wanderer must have the right pointed out clearly, categori- 
cally. The positiveness of the guide gives him confidence, and 
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it remov-es uncertainty; he strikes into the direction pointed out^ 
and never asks for proofs. 

‘‘This, I repeat, is a formal power of the Gospel. The spread 
of Mohammedanism and of grievous errors in the Christian Churcli 
proves that a false message, delivered with the certainty of con- 
viction-may be believed. . . . 

. .We should have expected the heathen to reject empha- 
tically this offer of absolute truth as a thing unproved and un- 
provable. But that is not so. So long as the missionary is little 
known, such objections may be heard as, How do you know that 
your religion is from God? If you can raise the dead we will 
believe you. . . .vSuch sayings soon cease. The greater number 
treat the Gospel with indifference; some treat it with hostility: 
but it is not its claim to be revelation that gives offence. Those 
who have resolved to be hearers of the word, and who have con- 
fidence in its herald, find no difficulty in this idea of revelation. 
There is no need to demonstrate its probability or possibility, for 
no one doubts its reality. Something in the preached Gospel 
convinces the heathen of its divine origin. During my evangelis- 
tic work no heathen ever asked me how he was to know that the 
message was true and that it came from God. The heathen’s 
attitude is one of simple assent or rejection.”® 

The implication is, necessarily, that dogmatic presentations 
successfully inculcate a whole range of specific beliefs. 

Rama Chundra Jachuck of Mahratta descent, a devoted dis- 
ciple of a Telugu guru, had read some Christian tracts. The 
effect of his reading was that “he had a deep and awful sense of 
sin. . . .T may be called into Eternity today, and if it be so. Hell 
will be my portion.’ Months of mental agony passed away in this 
state; and to add to his distress, his forgotten sins of former years 
were remembered and were as a frightful spectre to his soul.”^ 

Annett * reports this testimony from G. C. Dass: 

“I felt I had no hope of deliverance . . .and I was in despair. 

. . .Hinduism said, ‘Take the name of these incarnations and you 
will be saved,’ but I felt it was useless as they never professed 
to be saviours. I turned to Christ and found that he had offered 
Himself as an atonement for my sins and He plainly said, ‘He 
that believeth in me hath everlasting life.’ ”® 

A Brahmin convert says, “The earnestness of my Bible 
teacher made me accept his teaching about Christ’s redeeming 
love without any questionings.”® 
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These cases seem to show the operation of definiteness where there 
was vagueness; and of forcefulness where there was utmost un- 
certainty, hesitancy, and lack of force; of suggestion in realms 
where there was little or feeble counter-suggestion. It is an axiom 
of psychology that where there is no contradiction, a suggestion 
has right of way. What contradictions can these unsophisticated 
minds which never imagined nor reflected upon such doctrines, 
bring against them? Their inability to refute the propagandic 
teaching in any comprehensive way, has come out repeatedly in 
the data. Moreover, certain other factors in the general situ- 
ation are ideal from the missionary^s viewpoint: these primitive 
people have a general fear of unknown forces, on the one hand; 
while, on the other, they regard him as the representative of the 
new unknown God. He has prestige with forces of the unknown 
world and appears to be in personal rapport with them; In 
such a situation there is no doubt that forcefulness and frequent 
suggestion may be the crucial factors in making the new beliefs 
acceptable. In other words, the setting is propitious and dogma- 
tic assertion does the rest. 

Continually in missionary literature we read of men listening 
to a sermon or two, not being able to forget some dogmatic state- 
ment, and having it turn up later so fully incubated with certain 
fears or desires as to force some line of conduct. Such an oc- 
currence is rather easily identified by the student of human 
behavior; often, by the subject of it, “the event*is taken for a 
miracle of grace. A special variety of this general class 
embraces the dreams and visions occurring in striking religious 
experience: here latent injections surrei^titiously force their 
way into prominence. 

“. . . .In the Battak Mission the attention of the heathen was 
frequently drawn to Christianity by dreams. Many heathen 
Christians speak of dreams which had a decisive influence on 
their Uves, These are still more frequent on Nias. An old 
priestess there dreamed that the dead ancestors of her kindred 
appeared to her and said that the new religion was good, and if 
they all followed it they would be reunited with their ancestors. 
The dream made a profound impression on all the relatives to 
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whom the old woman told it, especially the prospect of being united 
with the ancestors. The savage Iraono Huna on Nias were led 
by a dream to accept Christianity. The wife of Solago, who 
afterwards became a leading supporter of Christianity, dreamed 
that she saw, at a great distance, a large man with his feet on the 
earth and his hand reaching to heaven. He became smaller and 
smaller till, as a little man, with a white garment, he sat down on 
a stone and said: T come from heaven and have to ask you people 
of Lolowau if you go to church at Lahusa? Are you willing 
to follow the teaching of God?’ Then they prayed together, and 
he once more exhorted her to go to the missionary that he might 
show her the way of life. Next day the whole village came to 
be taught, and the idols were thrown away. This dream had a 
decisive effect upon the whole district. Others dreamed of a 
good spring which rose up near the mission house or came from 
the city of God. Heathen of Lahomi were commissioned by a 
dream to follow the custom of the missionary, and thereby return 
to the ‘old custom,’ i.e., the original, true religion. 

“Buttner, in his essay Traume und Oesichte in der Mission^ 
has brought together a great mass of material on the subject. . . . 
He tells of many dreams which pointed the heathen to Chris- 
tianity as something salutary, . . . 

“Miescher also brings together many examples of signifi- 
cant dreams, from the Kols, from the Gold Coast, from a Kaffir 
youth, and from the Hottentot leader of African huntsmen. . . . 

“Kruyt has devoted a chapter in his book, De Inlander en 
de Zending, to dreams. . . 

“There is one great and noteworthy exception to the general 
statement that abnormal accompaniments to conversion are 
relatively infrequent in India as revealed in published records. 
The exception is the remarkable revival wave that spread over 
India rather more than ten years ago. It came at the time of 
the Welsh Revival and began in the Welsh Mission in the Khasi 
HiUs in the north-east of India. 

“Most abnormal and unusual experiences are recorded during 
that time, many of them very similar to those told of in Wales. 
There were brilliant lights, heavenly voices and visions of 
wonderful meaning. In some places the results were frankly 
disappointing, but in many cases evidences of a real change of 
heart and life were seen*^ A few cases are given here, all from 
the Khasi Hills and adjoining districts. . . 

Suppressed by the awake conscious peirson, any interest may be 
so linked with a craving that it breaks out, certain psychiatrists 
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and psychoanalysts show, in such phenomena. '‘The accounts 
of sudden religious conversion are full of instances of hallucina- 
tions occurring at the time of the ‘crisis’ and these — visions and 
voices — are often logical symbolisms of antecedent thoughts of 
the subject. By analogy with similar mental phenomena we 
are compelled to interpret them in the same way and postulate 
these antecedent experiences as the causal factors.”^® In 
discussing attracting interests, we referred to the necessity of 
getting back to these antecedent factors and thence of interpreting 
dreams and visions in the light of needs and interests. But this 
fact about them, shown by the incidents above, we did not speci- 
fically emphasize; viz., they act as suggestions that resolve con- 
flicts. Just as in hysteroid experience, they facilitate new align- 
ments of wishes and satisfiers, which persist afterward in some 
particular relation to the new religious ideas and vShich therefore 
effect a resolution of the conflict."^ 

Extraordinary events in general when quite definite in their 
denotation, are likely to bo the carriers of unusually intense 
suggestion, because they too have a prestige due to attributing 
their origin to the unknown and invisible world. 

. . .The Battak mission has witnessed many clear inter- 
positions of God, especially in its first days. The missionaries 
were several times preserved from attempts on their lives. They 
have taken poison without any injury, and restraint was put 
upon their enemies, such as to reveal to Christian and heathen 
alike the finger of God. The Nias mission has had the same 


♦Speaking of James’ description of a case similar to that of Miss B., Prince 
says: “All this shows mental disintegration. . . .The development of disinte- 
gration is facilitated and often started by the mental strain ordinarily induced 
by the doubts, fears, anxieties, and other emotions which go with the intense 
introspection which religious scruples coll forth. Torn and distracted by doubt, 
the personality is easily disintegrated, and then the ecstatic emotions associated 
with religious hopes and longings take root. At this crucial moment the sub- 
ject, perhaps half oblivious of his surroundings, sees visions which are apt to be 
the expression of his doubts, and hears a voice which speaks his own thoughts. 
On coming out of this hysteroid, or hypnoid, state, the exalting emotions persist, 
along with an incomplete or possibly complete memory of all that has taken 
place. These emotions then give an entirely new shape and trend to the indivi- 
dual ideas, just as the distressing emotions following hysterical accidents deter- 
mine the form of the mental content.” Prince, “The Psychology of Sudden 
Religious Experience,” Journal of Abnormal Psychology ^ I, 52. See also Wm. 
JEIealey’s books. 
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experience, especially in the western region, occupied by Lett 
and Reitze, and in the district Lahusa opened up by the missionary 
Krumm. But for such clear proofs to the heathen of the Divine 
power, these two provinces could hardly have been held, though 
in both a rich harvest has been gathered in under marvelous condi- 
tions. . . .The critic will find it easy to assail these acts of God, 
but they are precious to those who experience them, mission 
workers, heathen, Christians and heathen, and they produce 
blessed and permanent results.”^* 

The same is true of fulfilled predictions. 

. . .Doring the missionary tells of a man in East Africa 
who had heard from his childhood of an old prophecy current 
among his people, that after the time of the Arabs would begin 
a time of white people, and these white people would be taught of 
God. About the end of the eighteenth century an old man of the 
black people in Africa, a Kaffir, gathered all his children round 
him and said, ‘Dear children, I have a presentment that in a 
short time good people will come to us from afar, who wdll tell 
us that our souls at death will go to either a good or bad place. 
Now as soon as you hear that such people have come, do not re- 
main here, but go forth and hear them.' The most unique in- 
stance of this kind is reported of the Karens. Among them was 
an old prophecy, which was occasionally repeated by a magician 
in an ecstatic condition, that their deliverance would one day be 
brought about by white foreigners. These men would have the 
‘word of Ywah’ (God), which the Karens had lost, and which the 
white men would bring them. . . .The Karens evangelists were 
received by the heathen everywhere as soon as they appealed to 
the universally known prediction about the book of God."^® 

“I read a Hindu prophetical book and was induced by it 
to search for a Saviour. It said that a great race is coming 
who will make water run up hill, build vehicles that are self- 
propelling, etc., that race will be the true worshippers of Siva, 
and their guru the long-expected guru. And so I believed that 
Jesus Christ was this reincarnated Siva Guru."^® 

This prestige overcomes fear and inhibitions of various sorts, 
establishes confidence, and evokes approving and decisive 
behavior. 

Quantity as well as quality counts in giving effectiveness 
to a suggestion. And neither Repetition nor the multiplying of 
points of contact are overlooked in the missionary's procedure. 
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Day after day, week after week, he preaches and spreads hia 
literature; year after year he teaches and tries to exert a personal 
influence. 

“The great majority of those who accept Christianity are 
at first attracted to it by some apparently incidental cause. 
They are not consciously, earnestly, anxiously seeking for light; 
and it is hardly too much to say that they are never burdened 
with a troubled conscience toward God. What happens is this. 
They are struck by the ethical teachings of Christianity; they 
read a Christian book; they hear a Christian preacher; they have 
a Christian relative, friend, acquaintance, or teacher. Thus, 
in some way or other, they arc brought under Christian influence, 
and see or hear something that attracts their attention. From 
this point they go on step by step. They read the Scriptures, 
they associate with Christian friends, they attend Church, they 
begin to pray. If they have a mental struggle, it. . . .is either 
ethical or philosophical. . . .At last the time comes when 
they acknowledge to themselves that their convictions are Chris- 
tian, feel they should confess their belief and do confess it. 
Then they begin their pilgrimage, often to fall and sometimes 
never to rise again. 

A commission merchant in Newchwang, a man of some leisure, 
was an “earnest devotee of a strict Buddhist sect, driven thereto 
by a sense of sinfulness and a desire for Buddhistic peace, if not 
perfection. 

“He purchased a copy of the gospel, but* was wholly unable 
to understand it, though he gave mtich time to its study. But 
after the opening of a chapel he came in contact with the preached 
word, which is more easily understood. At this tifhe he was so 
engrossed in Scripture study that he desisted from business 
altogether. As soon as he grasped the meaning of the gospel 
message, he became a believer.’’ [Within the year, he became an 
“inquirer” and was later baptized. He developed into an ardent 
preacher and was always happiest when preaching.]^® 

Consecutive lines of appeal finally make headway even without 
such concentration. 

One convert brought up in a Christian home reports: 

“I was sensible of a desire for forgiveness and salvation before 
conversion. This desire arose, I think from constantly hearing 
at revival services and elsewhet^ of the absolute need of it. The 
sight of conversions taking place at these meetings intensified 
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the desire. I felt I too must pass through a similar experience* 
This must have gone on between the ages of nine and eleven.’'^® 

Dr. Hail reports: “Honda was a Confucianist. He was a 
graduate of Fukuzawa’s school in Tokyo, and had set up a school 
on his own responsibility. After a conference with him one day, 
at my stitggestion, he bought a copy of the Bible and began to 
study it. He said to me when afterwards he applied for bap- 
tism, *When I first read the' New Testament, I thought, ‘‘This 
Jesus is a sage. Of course he is not the equal of Confucius, but 
he is worthy to rank as a sage.^’ Then I read again and again the 
life and teaching of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels, and com- 
pared them with the life and teaching of Confucius. Confucius 
did not fall in my estimation. On the contrary, the more I studied 
him the more I admired him. But Jesus constantly rose. His 
teaching and character took hold of me. He increased, until 
I was forced to the belief that, while Confucius is a sage, Jesus 
Christ is God, and I want to dedicate my life to His service.’ 

“At this time, however, it was not clear to me that Jesus 
was the Son of God. I believed that the Bible contained the truth, 
but I was not prepared to believe that Jesus of Nazareth is the 
Supreme Being Himself, the Creator of the heavens and the earth. 
Then I read various Christian books, such as Butler’s Analogy^ 
Paley’s Evidences, and especially Bushnell’s Character of Jesus. 

I became quite convinced that He is the Son of God; and that 
He suffered for the salvation of sinners of whom I was a chief one. 

I began to worship Him and to pray in His name. I was no 
longer under a sense of condemnation. . . 

Here we have sample cases, though probably more sophisticated 
than usual, of the more gradual transition types. In this 
connection Annett’s claim is significant that out of his infor- 
mants, the vast majority attribute their conversion to the 
quiet ministries of the home life and to the regular services 
of the Church.^- 

Indirect Suggestion through Exemplification, Disguise, Art. — 

It will be noticed that in the matter of repetition, or, frequency, 
as in those of definiteness and forcefulness, there has been occa- 
sional use of what is called indirect suggestion. But indirection 
is so prominent in technique wjiich is deliberately employed, 
that it calls for special discussion. Its peculiar function is over- 
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coming inhibition, or avoiding the ban of contrary suggestion. 
Though effective, of course, among primitive people, it is peculiar- 
ly valuable among those with more sophistication in the realm 
of magico-religious gods and Occidental culture. Here particular- 
ly would direct exhortation and dogmatic assertion arouse doubts,, 
questions, and theo-philosophical issues prevalent in the sectarian 
groups of Asiatic countries. Accordingly the effective forms of 
suggestion which, in propaganda among them, come into peculiar 
prominence, ^are those which substitute exemplification, disguise, 
or an art form. These make a surreptitious api)eal through 
capitalizing, on the one hand, attentiveness to the novel and the 
sensuous, and, on the other hand, the relevant circumstances^ 
habits, and urges. 

Let us first note the recognition of the familiar role played 
by exemplification. 

In one set of the following cases the example of acquaint- 
ances seems to be sufficient, while in another set direct sugges- 
tions seems to be called for. The second tyj)e provides a check 
on the first. 

‘‘. . . .(Non-Christian) [Male:] T witnessed the baptism 
of my brother, and . . .the Holy Ghost commenced shining in 
my heart, showing me that I was a sinner.’ [Male; conversion 
age, 18:] ‘The example of Christian brethren led me to decide 
for Christ.’ (Christian) [Female; conversion age, 12:] ‘At a 
large confession meeting many were praying very loudly and ask- 
ing forgiveness. I also then prayed and received His pardon.’ 
[Female; conversion age, 18:] ‘The example of my pious mother 
and the desire to follow her footsteps led me to give myself to the 
Lord.’ [Female; conversion age, 11:] ‘Our lady missionary’s 
example in constantly reading her Bible and praying led me to 
seek a higher life.’ [Male; conversion age, 16:] ‘The example 

of my father as told me by Dr. T gave me such an impulse 

as made me decide for Christ.’ 

Of such cases Annett says: “There is no doubt that some 
of the hazinesss about decision for Christ must be attributed to 
the fact that the teaching given was lacking in clearness and 
definiteness. ... , 

“ . .If I had been taken privately and the necessity of 
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being a child of God had been urged upon me I would have de- 
cided early. But the impressions wore off.’ ^ 

“[Male; conversion age, 32:] ‘I can honestly say that I had 
a real longing for forgiveness for more than four years before 
conversion. . . .1 wish I had been told simply and plainly the 
way to obtain forgiveness. . . Sin was denounced, but just how 
to get out of sin was never explained.’ 

Naturally the form presented in a stimulus may be a scien- 
tific description of fact; on the other hand, it may be sheer counter- 
feit; and most verbal representations are somewhere between 
these extremes. To deck out a strange object in an acceptable 
attire, and to do so surreptiously through familiar eulogizing or 
exhortation, is favorite group tactics, as we saw in Chapter VII. 
We are not now interested in the question whether employing 
analogies and guises in this way constitutes a capitalizing of 
simulation and obscurity, regardless of how conscientiously it 
may be done. The simple point that we are making is that such 
^‘deliberate exploitation of subconscious non-rational inference,” 
as Graham Wallas calls it, is used by preacher and teacher as 
well as politician and salesman.'” It is likely to be called good 
pedagogy by the missionary, good diplomacy by the politician, 
good promotion by the salesman. When employed by one own’s 
group or for approved ends, it is in favor. When employed by 
an opposing group or for disapproved ends, it is berated. The 
psychology of popular speaking is full of it; and personal expres- 
sions of opinion and attitude invariably employ it. The classify- 
ing of desirable and undesirable things in both promotion and 
protective technique, comes under this heading. When it is used 
at the height of crises such as that of conversion, its effect seems 
totally out of proportion to the effort put into it. Its method is 
simple. It consists in identifying the new object with some 
previous interest that is already evoking a desired response, then 
eliciting that response by means of the new object only — sub- 
stitution of stimulus or emotional transfer, it is called. The 
device used to achieve this (nonconscious) shift, when it is used 
without the subject’s awareness of it, is one of the most impor- 
tant forms of indirect suggestion. 
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Of the subtle carriers of indirect suggestion, the art form 
is one of the most efficient. Sometimes it employs disguise, 
sometimes merely arrangement — this rarely. It is frequently 
used to evoke emotions, to overpower taboos. The Chinese 
who threatens violence, for instance, is wooed away by the 
story of another who did the same, 8t. Paul of the New 
Testament: 

. . .Across the bay was a village which had a bad re- 
putation for piracy, and violence generally. To this village he 
proposed to go and preach. The dangers were pointed out to 
him. But he said God would take care of him. So he went 
and preached. . . . 

‘‘He had preached all day. In the evening he was thus 
engaged with a crowd round him. Suddenly . . .a rough and 
savage-looking man pushed his way through the throng, crying, 
‘Let me! let me!’ The crowd divided before his violence, and 
he stood before Chai Gee. He had a wood-cleaver in his hand. 
Raising it he said, ‘You dare to speak that accursed name again, 
and I will split your head open.’ The people, frightened, stood 
back. So they faced each other, the young preacher, and the 
savage man with the cleaver. Chai Gee silently prayed to God. 
He then began slowly and softly, ‘My friend, I can tell you 
about a person who hated this doctrine worse than you do, 
and went about killing people because they believed it.’ This 
introduction aroused the curiosity of the man. He listened. 
Then Chai Gee told the story of Saul of Tarsus. The cleaver 
dropped. The man was greatly interested. And in a few 
minutes the name of Jesus was being mentioned over and over 
again. The crowd closed around. The man slipped away after 
a time. . . . 

“But by this he missed the last boat. . . .On his way he 
passed a dooryard. To his consternation he saw the man with 
the cleaver, splitting wood. . . .Suddenly the man called out, 
‘Where are you going? Stay here. I will take good care of you, 
give you something to eat, and a place to sleep.’ Chai Gee, fearing 
treachery, hesitated, but, seeing no way of escape, finally accepted. 
He was allowed to preach the gospel in the house, and the next 
morning was sent on his way, the man refusing to accept any 
compensation for his hospitality. 

“Chai Gee closed the narrative with: ‘You see how God 
'took care of me. Ah! I can trust him when in danger.’ 
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The Greenlanders who were impervious to abstractions about a 
supreme being, were thrilled by a dramatic account of the Great 
Spirit coming to eartli. 

“A great change took place in the mode adopted by our 
brethren 4n their endeavors to instruct the natives. The method 
hitherto pursued by them consisted princij)ally in speaking to 
the heathen of the existence, the attributes, and perfection of 
God, and enforcing obedience to the Divine law, hoping by this 
means gradually to prepare their minds for the reception of the 
sublimer and more mysterious truths of the gospel: and it must 
be allowed that, abstractly considered, this method appears the 
most rational; but when reduced ^.o practice, it was found wholly 
ineffectual. For five years our missionaries had laboured in 
this way, and could scarce obtain a patient hearing from the 
savages. Now, therefore, they determined, in the literal sense 
of the word to preach Christ and Him crucified without first ‘laying ' 
the foundations of repentance from dead works and faith towards 
God.’ No sooner did they declare unto the Greenlanders ‘the word 
of reconciliation’ in its native simplicity than they beheld its con- 
verting and saving power. This reached the hearts of, the audience 
and produc(?d the most astonishing effects. An impression was 
made which opened a way to their consciences and illuminated 
their understandings. They remained no longer the stupid and 
brutish creatures they had once been; they felt they were sinners, 
and trembled at their danger; they rejoiced in the offer of a 
Saviour, and were rendered capable of relishing sublimer pleasures 
than plenty of seals and the low gratification of sensual appetites. 

A sure foundation being thus laid in the knowledge of a crucified 
Bedeemer, our missionaries soon found that this supplied their 
young converts with a powerful motive to the abhorence of sin 
and the performance of every moral duty towards God and their 
neighbor. . . .In short, the hapi)icst results have attended this 
practice, not only at first and in Greenland, but in every other 
country where our missionaries have since laboured for the con- 
version of the heathen.”"^ 

In fact they wore drawn into such rapport that the desired emo- 
tions could bo evoked to resolve the conflict favorably. This 
function of art is well known, but it should be observed in simple 
situations as well as in complex and dramatic ones. 

. . .[Female: conversion age, 16:] T loved the Basket 
of Flowers and Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, both of which were 
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presented to me by my uncle to whom I was especially attached. 
The latter I did not Imow then was an allegory. I read it over 
and over again (in my own vernacular).’ [Male; conversion age, 
10:] ‘As a child I loved to read the Pilgrim's Progress though 
I did not know at that time that it was allegorical or had any 
connection with the Bible or Christian living.’ 

It is most effective, of course, in evading strong opposition. 
Whether or not artificial forms and arrangements charac* 
terize a series of indirect suggestions proffered, one aspect of such 
a series, it was remarked earlier, may be such stimulations to 
attentiveness as things unfamiliar striking, or bizarre. When the 
satisfaction of a basic interest seems equally possible in two 
different directions, or, by two different groups, it is of consider- 
able importance to conform to this psychological pre-condition 
of awareness. Many of the artistic, dramatic and other forms 
mentioned above, comply with it. To suggestible youth or to 
unsophisticated men (such as the mass of the novitiates seem to 
be), a person, incident, or book which holds out happy or 
ominous possibilities not fully familiar to them, holds the 
attention and allows suggestions to accumulate; while doing so 
it may evoke various reactions, — fear of security, investigative- 
ness, assertive self-regard, etc. 

“ . .A day I visited my friend, and I found out small 

Holy Bible in his library that was WTitten by some American 
minister with China language, and had shown only the most 
remarkable events of it. I lend it from him and read 'it at night, 
because 1 was afraid the savage country’s law, which if I read the 
Bible, government will cross wdiole my family. I understood 
God at first, and he separated the earth from firmament, made 
light upon earth, made grass, trees, creatures, fowls, fishes. And 
he created a man in his own image, . . .he took rest. That day 
wo must call Sunday or Sabbath day. I understood that Jesus 
was Son of Holy Ghost, and he was crossed for the sins of all 
world; therefore we must call him our Saviour. Then I put down 
the book and look around me, saying that: Who made mo? 
My parents? No, God. Who made my table? A carpenter? 
No, my God. God let trees grow upon the earth, and although 
God let a carpenter made up my Jbable, it indeed came from some 
tree. Then I must be thankful to God, I must believe him, and 
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I must be upright against him. From that time my mind was 
fulfilled to read English Bible, and purposed to go to Hakodate 
to get English or American teacher of it. Therefore I asked of 
my prince and parents to go thither. But they had not allowed 
to me for it, and were alarmed at it. But my stableness would 
not destroy by their expostulations, and I kept such thoughts, 
praymg only to God: Please! let me reach my aim.’ 

The novel is obviously more appealing than the familiar 
which does not require or secure attention. It operates therefore 
as an aid in creating prestiged suggestion. As we asserted in 
discussing the attractiveness o| the dramatic in evoking expres- 
sive tendencies, the novel element in the propagandist, in his 
group, his education, his meetings, in his sacred Book full of 
sermon material or interesting story and ethic — this often has 
prior claim in getting and maintaining the attention of the 
subject all too familiar with his own environment. It allows 
him to be drawn into a rapport with the problems raised by this 
great new matrix, with the proposal this elaborate technique 
provides for their solution, with the proi)agandist and the grouj) 
that stand for or exemplify these new elements. Tlje most bizarre 
factors are sometimes found to bo influential. 

“Hakim Singh . . .had also acquired the fakir’s trick of 
so moving his internal organs that on his bare stomach they 
appeared to run around like rats chasing each otlicu*! Crowds 
came to see him and were much impressed by what they saw. 
And they v/cre still more impressed by what they heard, for he 
spoke with great earnestness to them of Christ. . . .Disciples 
gathered round him and worshipped him as Christ, though he 
never authorized this. In course of years over 300 people were 
united to this loosely-held company. He i)reached that there is 
no caste and that all, Hindus, Sikhs, Muhammadans, and out- 
castes are the same. A disciple would read the Bible and he him- 
self would accompany it with bodily contortions and groanings. 
This ignorant Christianity held its own for years. . . 

Reversed or Contrary Suggestion. — Or, take an irritable 
adolescent youth whose conflict is acute and who is flaring up 
in anger at some keen disappointment in his home. He may 
turn to a recent acquaintance who is friendly and has prestige, 
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and favor his plausible suggestions, where he would not consider 
his family’s. An apparently sharp juxtaposition of opposite 
tendencies may operate here, especially if his family protests. 
Tins sequence is not at all uncommon. 

Take a Batak or Niasscr, who has ])aid his resp(^cts to medi- 
cine men all his life. If he experiences hisfirst healing at the hands 
of a j^restiged missionary doctor or his first hel]-) after pray(‘r to 
the Christian God forrccovery, at the time of some disappointment 
witli the failure of his own medicine men or idols, he may suddenly 
repudiate his traditional protectors and turn to the newcomers 
of whom he knows comparativejjf little. 

Such a juxtaposition of opi)osito tendencies, the psychoanalysts 
miglit class with ambiiendency since it involves taking an attitude 
toward a cultural matrix, opposite from the one taken before. 
The phenomena itself, how^ever, occurs continually. 

'‘A ehh'f’s son among the Congo negroes was conviiuied, 
in Ins sickness, of the ])owcriesNS3iess of t}u‘ fetish \vliile help 
was given him by the missionary. To put the maiier to tlu'. 
proof lie put his idols out of th(‘ house for one night, depriving 
himself of their proh'ction. AVhen no harm resulted lie took 
courage and rid himself of them altogether. 

. . .A Jlyak heathen wannan had heard the missionary say 
that Christians asked God to protect them, a])d WTre then sure 
of being protected. She thought: I will ])ut that to the proof; 
if that be true, all else will be true. Slio sot hcTsdf to pray and 
found herself delivered from her trouble of terrifying dreams in 
whicli she had to do with spectres.” [She dc^liberately rationalized 
her reverse tendency, some w^ould say, beforehand.]"- 

In some of these instances where opposing alternatives are 
presented, one of which is ]iovoI, there scorns to be what is known 
as a reverse or contrary suggestion nt work.*^* In the iireceding 
chapter the case of Goroh w^as gi\'cn where the remarks of tlie 

♦Although Sidis and otlicrs have taken this up in their discussions of^ direct 
versus indirect suggestion, the most elaborate and lucid treatment of this which 
the writer has seen is Baudion’s account of Coue’s Law of Reversed Effort, 
Baudoin, 137, 145, ff. ^ 

How far self-protective reactions are responsible for the reversing of sugges- 
tion is not now our concern since its determination is not vital bore. 
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inquirer’s father acted as a reverse or contrary suggestion, pro* 
ducing not assent or approval, but the opposite effect. On the 
other hand, some of the cases of opposition to Christianity and 
ardent defense of non-Christian religions, have undoubtedly 
been those where the missionary’s criticism of non-Christian*^ 
religions has acted by contrary suggestion to arouse the antithe- 
sis of the attittide he aimed to arouse. Less spectacular is the 
way in which the missionary, preaching piety or continence out 
of a Christian Bible, is instrumental in sending his hearers back 
to tneir non-Christian cerei^pnies and teachings — although he 
aims and urges that they should go to Christian prayer and the 
Christian Bible. 

A convert from Islam d(iclarcs: ‘‘Ten or eleven years before 
conversion I heard a Christian preacher. . . .From that time 
I became interested in obtaining a pure heart. This led me 
to be a more earnest Muhammadan, but,” he continues how- 
ever, “Muhammadanism failed to satisfy my hunger after heart 

purity.”23 

“. . . .Siraj’ud-Din, stirred by the Christian teaching in a 
large Mission College, aUemx>tc'd for a while to find satisfaction 
in Islam. ‘I started saying Muhammadan ])rayers fiv('. times 
a day,’ he writes. ‘Since 1 could understand Arabic, I knew 
■what I was asking and also made amjde use of personal prayer 
in the vernacular at the time of canonical prayer. . . .My heart 
was early won by tlie attraction of Christ’s personality and charac- 
ter and n\y learnings were more in favor of Christ, yet the idea 
of sex)aration was most heart-rending.’ 

Reverse suggestion, then, is a definite possilnlity to be reckoned 
within this transition stage. 

2. THE SETTING OF EFFECTIVE SUGGESTIONS 

Throughout the presentation of the transition stage thus 
far, the significance of a suggestion’s setting has been implied 
if not specifically pointed out. It may be worth while to take 
special note of certain situations previously stressed in our analy- 
sis, which owe part of their distinction to the effective settings- 
they provide for the propagandist’s suggestions. 
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As a first instance, take the isolation situation. In Chapter 
II, immigrants and inmates of boarding schools, orphan homes, 
opium refuges, hospitals, prisons, etc., were found to be so 
isolated from their own complex-culture groups, that they were 
•far more susceptible to Christian propaganda than individuals 
in intimate social relations with their groups. Without doubt 
the separation of these individuals from their previous sur- 
roundings provided that same shutting off of interference and 
the same concentration upon the interests at hand wdiich 
always facilitate suggestion. The isolation setting accomx^lishes 
the same effective narrowing q£ attention as the tactics of 
psychotherapists and orators, or as the mental application of 
such men as the Buddhist commission merchant of NewcJiwang 
described above. 

A second type of situation that is significant for its 
functioning as an adventitious setting, is the natural crisis. 
An immediate experience of sorrow, or fear, or excitement, 
or what not, may utterly preoccupy one. Under such 
circumstances, if it is felt that any outside agency is suited to 
resolve the crisis, obviously that agency is prized far more than 
it would be in a different setting. As a source of suggestion 
or of a series of suggestions it therefore has unusual influence: — 
“A Battak teacher says that one of the reasons which often 
have a decisive influence in bringing the heathen to Christianity, 
is their experience of the impotence of heathen sanctuaries and 
idols. He tells of a heathen, in whose family one case of death 
was followed by another, and the science of the priest w^as always 
powerless. The members of the family resolved to become 
Christians. . . .In a heathen region of Nias a certain Ama 
Dahombowo, in the absence of the missionary, had cast away 
his idols, and justified his conduct to the heathen thus: Tt is 
not the missionary who cleanses our houses of idols. We our- 
selves do it as soon as we know tho living God, for we are 
then convinced that we do not need them.* . He told thena 
that his wife had been seriously ill, and neither priests nor 
:sacrifices had brought her any help. But the medicine given 
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by the missionary healed , her. The same thing happened later 
in the case of h^r brother. When another brother btcam© 
ill he entreated the missionary to pray to his God, and if help 
came, then the missionajHes’ God would be his God. The 
sick man was restored. ‘Then we considered, thought it well 
over, and canle to the conclusion that God is stronger than 
our idols, and that He hears our prayers. Then I made a 
first attempt and removed the idols from my house without 
incurring any harm. . . .Thus quite alone, and of our free 
will v^e have thrown away our idols, and I for one will not 
return to them.’ Obviousl^the crisis setting was dominant. 
That the magico-religious and other aspects of the setting were 
also indispensable licre, hardly calls for comment, the naive 
claims of some missionaries notwithstanding.* 

Now the reason that the Christian mores are embraced upon 
such a partial and rudimentary comprehension of them, in the 
cases just given, is that the setting, the milieu, the indigenous 
culture, provides i^ractically no comj)eiing suggestions. As we 
have intimated above in another connection, primitive or un- 
sophisticated man would hardly be able to refute many parts of 
the Christian mores and to select from them, if he desired to do 
so. He is no exx)ert in these matters, and does not know what is 
necessary to guarantee him the support and aid of the new God. 
Without contradiction, the suggestion that tJie new mores should 
be adopted iu toto, tends to have right of way. Of course, other 
factors enter in also. But, notice that mere practicability or 
feasibility in certain respects — notably, proof that no visible 
harm results and that converts under missionaries’ care seem 
the more ])rosperous — seems to be all that is necessary in many 
cases. 


♦Wameck naively admits that “a superficial observer might be inclined, to 
attribute their assent to the truth of the Gospel to their credulity. But this 
credulity is found only within the precincts of their own religion;" they believe 
every nmgician and soothsayer^ and though often deceived have confidence in 
magic arts. Everything outside that is viewed with deepest distrust and 
rejected with caution.” [Italics ours.] Warneck, 199. Obviously, though from 
a different point of view, his comments on the effects of a dogmatic Islam 
quoted earlier, seem to contradict this special pleading. 
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For example: “A. Nias chief testified: ‘It is six years 
since I ceased to worship idols, and yet .God has richly blessed 
me all those years. This has made it perfectly plain that we have 
no need of idols, and that it would be better if all were Chris- 
tians.’ 

Once these rudimentary prerequisites are assured, the suggestions 
ill favor of adopting Christianity as a system gain undoubted 
advantage from the lack of comjieting suggestions. 

Finally, whatever the conditions facilitating suggestion, and 
whether auto-suggestion or hetero-suggestion, indirect sugges- 
tion through art and personal influence, or direct semi-hypnotic 
suggestion is employed, — in any case the evoking of desires, 
wishes, needs, must be kept in mind as the element that in the 
vast majority of instances finally tips the scales in favor of the 
new complexes and resolves the conflict under the stimulating 
effect of some technique for suggestion. Ideas or suggestive 
objects or actions may be supplied from without; they must 
operate by evoking an inner urge. 

For instance, here is a case where a man’s self-regard is 
immediately threatened by insinuation. Becoming a Christian 
is his protective remedy for restoring the most complete self- 
regard and also for fulfilling other needs previously linked with 
the new interests: — 

“. . . .Suddenly, one evening, Mr. Meng appeared, and told 
his story: of the visit of Mr. Burns; of the wonderful book he had 
left; of how, in the troublous times of 1868 , when the land was 
filled with insurgents, he would go away by himself and read it 
and get comfort; of how some two months previous to his coming, 
his wife had said to him, ‘You say that you believe those books 
tell the truth, and that men ought to worship Jesus and not idols. 
Then, why don’t you do it?’ He replied ‘I do believe it, and I 
will.^ . . . .And, true to their convictions, they at once destroy- 
ed their idols, and began to read the New Testament together, 
and to pray. A few months later he was received to the 
church. 


a. SUGGESTION IN MASS MOVEMENTS 

Preliminary to the consideration of the affective and emo- 
tional element in the transition process, let us call to mind tho 
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data given on mass movements by families, villages, and larger 
communities. Quite elementary suggestion has been released 
here to operate with cumulative force. 

Speaking of Animistic peoples, Warneck says that ‘‘this 
feeling of solidarity is a chief hindrance, because it makes the 
idea impossible for the individual that he should have to choose 
his standpoint when a new religion enters his life. Such e ques- 
tion has been settled by the tribe in advance. Later on, when a 
number of distinguished men have become Christians, the same 
feeling of oneness may lead many more to follow them. When 
asking individuals their reasons for becoming Christian, I often 
received the answers, ‘Becati^ my neighbours did so,’ or, 

‘I have followed the elders.’ 

“. . . .The impulse that gives rise to such movements is a 
ferment of some kind of new life in the mass, rather than any 
definite aspiration separately realised by each individual. In 
such cases it must often be recognised that only a few out of a 
large number have any definite idea why they are moving towards 
Christian truth, while many seem to be moving only because others 
have moved, and they are carried along by a current viiich they 
themselves hardly understand. 

“These mass movements are usually experienced among 
people who are beginning to turn toward Christianity from a 
condition of degradation and ignorance, so that it cannot be sug- 
gested that such persons are actuated by motives of a high order. 
Often the motives are neither spiritual nor moral in the earlier 
stages, ... 

The action suggested has been iJreviously taboo. But the mystic 
and social forces maintaining the taboos have now been 
discredited. They can no longer inhibit suggestion coming 
from more highly prestiged sources.* And the group gives 
way, following their leaders in the direction of the positive 
suggestion. 

“Another thoughtful correspondent writes: ‘Hundreds of 
our best people were swept in on the tide of the mass movement, 


"'“Immerhin ist festzuhalten, dass die einfachen Leute des Volkes, welche 
ohne vorgefasste Meinung, ohne Furcht und Misstrauen, sowie ohne ubertrie- 
bene Skepsis und ohne kontrare Willenstrengung sich den Einfllissen der Sugges- 
tion anheimgeben, am leichtesten und ^ntensivesten sugestiv beeinflusst und 
aelbst hypnotisiert werden kbnnen.” Stoll, 13. 
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who, as individuals, would hardly have been sought or reached 
by any other method.’ Another says: ‘Nineteen-twentieths 
of our Christians are the result of mass movements.’ 

In Africa whole tribes could be baptized, where missionaries do 
not allow it for lack of teachers to instruct them. The same 
testimony is q^uoted from mass movement sections of India 
where pronounced emotion is not so large a factor. 

Thus the mass movement objectively viewed is a psychic 
epidemic guided by the induced suggestion or stimuli from 
prestiged sources. Testimony has been given earlier to show that 
Moslem or Hindu leaders might be the agency of the stimulus. 
The exact explanation of the shift in each particular case, and 
the function of the old and the new group organizations com- 
paratively, must await further data. 

The wholesale mass movements do not seem to be merely 
mob or crowd action as usually understood. In mob action, 
social influence is withdrawn or eliminated from the sub-group 
called the mob: public opinion is ineffective ujjon it. In mass 
movements, however, the attitude of a wider group seems to be 
considered where there is one; moreover, it is frequently an in- 
clusive social group such as a tiibe or a caste that acts, and it is 
then ‘‘public opinion” itself that determines the action. The 
same thing hapi)ens as occurs in any nationalistic craze, in 
any national war enthusiasm. However, this much is similar 
to the mob, that in mass movements thus far noted, individual 
initiative and reflection seem to be at low ebb, and suggestion 
operates from prestiged centers upon group opinion largely be- 
cause of the social interdependence that makes uon-confoj mity 
unbearable. 

4. EMOTION AND SUGGESTION 

Emotion may take a prominent place as a drive within the 
process of individual and group selection or associated with it. 
In the j)sychology of the crowd, the power of emotional waves 
is a commonplace. In the psychology of primitive man, the 
emotional and motor elements are knowm to exert a far greater 
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potency than reflective conceptual thought.^^ In therapeutics 
and in everyday life, the suggestion that elicits emotion or 
the stronger emotion, is generally conceded to be much more 
effective.* In all these cases it narrows the field of attention 
and heightens suggestibility to what is in the field.! And when 
we come to the mission field, we find that in everyday events 
evoked emotion is bursting over inhibitions in the same way, 
crowding out conflicting tendencies, and allowing resolutions 
favorable to propagandists. 

% 

“The natives, indeed, extremely fond of singing, and of 
music of any kind. 1 was most amused to see the power it 
had one day over a poor superstitious woman. She had ventured 
to come and look round the place with her little boy; but nothing 
would induce her to come near the door. She always drew back, 
saying she was frightened; and, when I patted her little boy on 
the shoulder, she drew him quickly away. I thought to try what 
effect music would have, and, slipping into the parlour, I began 
to play very softly the Tyrolese Evening Hymn. In a moment 
or two she came gliding in, all her superstitious fears forgotten, 
with wistful and eager expression in her large black eyes, and she 
sat down by my side. When I finished, she lifted both hands 
imploringly, crying in her own language, ‘O Missi, make it 
sing more!’ 


making use of suggestion for therapeutic purposes it is essential to 
construct one with strong emotional tones and pleasurable and exalted feeling 
for the purposes of increasing resistances to contrary impulses, and caiTying 
the suggestion to fruition. This I believe to be one of the secrets of successful 
suggestive procedure. The construction of an effective suggestion is an art in 
itself and must be based on the psychological conditions existing in each case.’’ 
Prince, footnote on p. 462. 

|“In every-day life intense emotion excludes from the field of awareness 
thoughts that are unrelated, antagonistic to and incompatible with the ideas 
exciting the emotion, and perceptions of the environment that ordinarily would 
enter awareness. The field of consciousness is thereby contracted and limited 
to thoughts excited by or associated with the emotion.” Prince, 489. 

The part played by emotion in conflicts of any sort, Prince outlines clearly 
on pp. 452-454. 

*‘This principle of the reciprocal inhibition of antagonistic reactions is one 
of the important contributions of Sherrington to the knowledge of reflex 
action. It is not the only principle that hq found operative. Sometimes two 
reflexes are aroused together, but that is when they work together harmoniously, 
and in fact unite to form a compound reflex. Both of these principles — that 
of the reciprocal inhibition of antagonistic reactions, and that of the union of 
allied or harmonious reactions — can be observed in mental as well as in reflex 
action.” Woodworth, (A), 112. 
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Livingstone once wrote: “In cutting out a tumor, an inch 
in diameter, they sit and talk as if they felt nothing. ‘A man 
like me never cries,’ they say, ‘they are children that cry.’ And 
it is a fact that the men never cry. But when the Spirit of God 
works on their minds they cry most piteously. Sometimes in 
church they endeavor to screen themselves from the eyes of the 
preacher by hiding under the forms or covering their heads with 
their karosses as a remedy against their convictions. And when 
they find that won’t do, they rush out of the church and run with 
all their might, crying as if the hand of death were behind them. 
One would think, when they got away, there they would remain; 
but no, there they are in their places at the very next meeting. 
It is not to be wondered at that they should exhibit agitations 
of body when the mind is affected, as they are quite unaccustomed 
to restrain their feelings. But that the hardened beings should 
be moved mentally at all is wonderful indeed. If you saw them 
in their savage state you would feel the force of this more.”'^" 

“Our congregations had increased in size before the j)ro- 
tracted meeting. . . .Probably two thousand were generally 
present, while many went away w'ho could not gain admittance, 
and mor(^ deep solemnity, stillness, and fixed attention could 
never be found in any part of the world. Old hardened trans- 
gressors, who had scarcely been to the house of God for the whole 
fifteen years that the Gospel had been preached at this place, 
were now s(^en there in tears, melting down under the power of 
omnipotent truth. . . .Though I had seen many revivals in the 
United Slates, I have never bv^fore been in a place where the 
spirit of (^'mI seemed so ready to follow up ev^ery truth exhibited 
bi.fore the people. Every sermon seemed to do thorough execu- 
tion. If terror was preached, the people were terrifk^d; if love was 
the theme, they were melted; and those who had Ix^en before the 
most set against the Gospel, were, in many cases, the first to fall 
under its power. So evident was the effect of every effort, both 
in awakening individuals and in making a general impression, 
that I often felt as if I wished to preach the whole twenty -four 
hours without any respite. 

“. . . .One of the earliest effects witnessed of the operations 
of the Spirit here was that old inveterate smokers were abandon- 
ing their pipes and flocking to the house of God. . . .Parents 
were astonished to find their little ones not only becoming more 
docile and ready to listen to them, but to find them ofttm alone 
praying to God to save their souls. For a long time one could 
scarcely go in any direction in the sugar cane or bana groves 
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without finding these little ones praying and weeping before 
God. . . 

. . .[Female; conversion age, 14:] ten years later [i.e., 

after decision for Christ], in the convention at S I had a 

strange experience. I was in a meeting that was heart-searching, 
and people, were confessing their sins in prayers with weeping and 
screaming. The meeting lasted for hours and it was about mid- 
' night when I began to pray, and I remember I completely broke 
down. I screamed also though I did not want to. I shook 
all over. I left the meeting after a little and went to bed. I 
shook there also and got but little sleep. This experience does 
not seem to be much in words, but it has been very sacred to me, 
so much so that I have seldom mentioned it. I was very happy 
and peaceful after this experience. Christ seemed near to me 
. . . .and I felt like singing and praising Him all the time.”^® 

Apropos of mass movements, when prestige has passed to 
the newcomers, propagandists often find it quite easy to evoke 
emotion in the unsophisticated members of rude cultures. As 
a lady informant from East Africa put it, the negroes are ‘‘awful- 
ly emotional”: one man coming up in front of the meeting con- 
fessing and moaning would soon bring such a crowd she would 
stop them; any number of converts could bo secured.^® 

Although acute conflict conversion and revival meetings 
-are the aspects of mission work where emotional phenomena of 
this sort are most striking* and ‘'outbursts of feelings’’ aside 
from these may be rare,t we contend that the operation of this 


♦Continuing aniiscussion of inhibition by conflict in all regions of life, Prince 
goes on to say: * ‘Likewise the intense religious emotions (awe, reverence, self- 
abasement, divine love, etc.) may, if sufficiently strong, suppress the opposing 
instincts of anger, fear, play, and self-assertion, and emotions compounded 
of them. Examples might be cited from the lives of religious martyrs and 
fanatics.” Prince, 467-458. 

In discussing the “Psychology of Sudden Religious Experience” in the 
Journal of Abnormal PaycMogy, 1 (1907), p. 51, he uses Miss B, for illustration, 
whom he examined in three hypnotic states. Of her he says; “Evidence then, 
as a whole, goes to show that the part played by the subconscious mind con- 
sisted in fiimishing emotions rather than ideas. It may again be repeated that 
the subconscious fanciful ideas, with which the emotion of ecstaoy in the above 
observation was associated, formed no part of that system of ideas which con- 
stituted her waking belief.” 

fAmong Annett’s exceptional informants, “the emotional nature with most 
was in a state of tension at the time of conversion, but with comparatively few, 
so far as the records reveal it, was there any outburst of feelings. Rather more 
iihen one-third of the cases do not mention any emotions at all at the time, while 
■a few definitely say that there were none.” Annett, 142. 
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same feeling element is undoubtedly the explanation of the way 
many an interest becomes attractive and induces approving 
reactions. Even the personal attachment between teacher and 
pupil in a mission or any other school is, above all, emotional.*" 
In reactions to the personal and paternal aspects of the Christian 
deity shown in Bentley’s and other collections of biographical 
sketches, emotion figures unmistakably. The efficacy of the 
inferiority attitude seems to be that it allows a concentration of 
the attention and a narrowing of the field of suggestibility along 
with the producing of a higher emotional sensibility to the source 
of prestige and authority. • 

A missionary for forty-one years in Syria, at the close of 
a biography of a convert from Islam declares: 

“Wc are apt to be discouraged by the closely riveted and 
intense intellectual aversion of these millions of Moslems to the 
doctrines of the Trinity and of the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
But KamiFs intellectual difficulties about the Trinity vanished 
when he felt the need of a divine Savior. . . . 

. . .he once said to me, ‘redemption, how wonderful! 

I now see how God can be just and justify the sinner. We have 
nothing of this in Islam. , . What the Mohammedan needs 
above all things is a sense of sin, of personal sin, and of his need 
of a Saviour.” [Mr. Jessup reiterates and elaborates this as his 
fundamental belief.]^® 

Thus logical questions are set aside by the psychological prefer- 
ence given to things directly pertaining to inferiority-superiority, 
to the craving for self-regard; the solution of the j)roblem which 
compensates one’s inferiority attitude and v/hich satisfies one’s 
self-regard is embraced bj^ linking up the convert with the 
superior God; and other questions must then be subsumed — be 
either explained in the light of the accepted solution or be 
taken on faith. 

This comment brings to mind the fact that our examination 
of the way approving responses met basic needs, did not stress 
emotions per se. No, not per se, yet in every interest the possible 
operation of emotion must 1^ assumed. It may be regarded as 
an element in the desire itself, Freud, McDougall, or, in some 
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cases even Watson would say. It may arise as the result of 
incomplete or delayed satisfaction of the desires, or as a 
result of conflicting interests, Dewey or Meade might put it. 
In some cases there seems to be a release of unsatisfied or 
repressed social-intimacy, hence emotionalized, upon the mis- 
sionary or the Christian God, somewhat analogous to the trans- 
ference of thwarted desire, recorded by psychotherapists, from 
a hidden or intravcrted state to attachment to the physician. 
At any rate, as Woodworth claims, following Cannon, emotion 
is undoubtedly an organic preparatory step to action and 
it undoubted ly lias drive — in c^t'ses recorded above. From our 
])oint of view it is evident that the innate desires evoked by 
suggestion, whether instinctive or organized into complexes 
or reaction-systems, are often noteworthy for their emotional 
tones. These emotional tones do aid in tipping the scales in 
conflicts and in determining how transition states are to be 
terminated. The accumulation of new interests with their 
emotional tones then becomes the center of energy, as James 
would say.'"’^^ It overcomes the conflicting or inhibiting interests, 
and thus becomes free to determine the satisfaction of the in- 
dividuaPs basic needs. It becomes the basis for a reorganization 
of comjdexes or I’eaction -systems. 

The result is a new alignment of needs and interests and 
within them a now alignment of the related emotions. 

Althougli we do not agree entirely with Annett, he and all 
Christian promoters would insist on some change of attitude. 
Ho says: 

“. . . .Conversion with many is not primarily a convince - 
meiit of mind neither is it principally an emotional experience, 
but a change of attitude towards God, and self-surrender is the 
final step that leads to the uplands of eternal life. It may be 
but a small step, the last of many that led upward, or it may be 
a vast step that seems to seimrate one from the past as by a 
che^sm. . . 

Grosser examples of this are easily seen in many converts. 
Fear, for example, is shifted fromjbaboos and penalties and from 
demons, and becomes linked with new prohibitions, wdth hell, 
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with disapproval of church, missionary, and God. The desire 
for approval is shifted; the range of the acquisitive is enlarged; 
etc. Not all at once — no, probably not, but it does so, contract- 
ing some and expanding others. That is anticipating our 
further line of analysis, however. 

5. SUGGESTION IN CONOID ATE’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
DIFFICULT NORMS 

This description of the psychological nature of the transi- 
tion i)rocess, particularly of the role of suggestion, is in no way 
complete unless it takes into consideration the fact that, in 
avowing Christianity, the individual or group often subsciihes 
to behavior far above or beyond his or its immediate abilities — 
whetlior in conduct, sentiment, or belief. 

. .One after another, men and women in middle and 
advanced life, as well as the young, give up their pride and sin- 
ful practices and all that has made up the essence of their unholy 
life in the past, and then go out and testify by life and word among 
their neighbours that they have passed from darkness into 
light. 

Our discussion thus far show^s that it is from sheer illusion that 
we try to force an interpretation upon this change in ideals 
and behavior in terms of reasonably or logical^ thinking out 
the implications of Christianity. Calculation as to tlie w'^orth 
(effect or utility) or logicalness of the Christian standards, does 
not seem to figure prominently in either the convert’s avowal 
of them or in his realization of them in his own behavior, * 
Moreover, to the degree in which certain aspects of Christianity 
are reflectively contemplated, they sometimes make an appeal 
by virtue of their representation in an idealized form which 
stands in great contrast to everyday non-Christian conduct and 
everyday Christian conduct. Most significant is it that among 

♦This is in accord with the way suggestion operates. As a contemporary 
sociologist sums it up, “there is nothing logical about suggestion; that is to say, 
we get the ideas that our associates have, or seem to have, without regard to 
whether they are true ideas or false ones.” (Hayes, 300.) And as Marett in- 
dicates in telling illustrations, “primit^e credulity” operates in this emotionalized 
a*ea|ni with the irresistibleness of hypnotism, Marett, (B), 40-42. 
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Annett’s informants Jesus’ example and teachings appear to 
have impressed non-Christian youths more than those from 
Christian families. 

[Male; conversion age, 18:] “I then began to compare the 
life of Christ with as much as I knew of Hinduism to see whether 
this religion gives any example like that. I found none.’’®"’ 

Baju-Nath, a Kshatriya by caste from Northern Hajputana, 
when a youth sought cleansing from sin and union with his 
Creator at shrines throughout India. By “lifeless ritual,” “foul 
smeJUof blood,” and w'orldly priests he was repulsed. At last 
in hunger he chanced upon a Christian mission. 

“ ‘What a wondrous conception of God,’ he continues, ‘was 
here unfolded to me in this same great love. What a contrast 
to the manifestation in Kali! in Mahadeo! . . . .In all my pre- 
vious aspirations for a union with my Creator, I had never been 
able to rise to the conception of such a love. . . .The thought 
that for such a worthless sinner as myself, Jesus, my own Creator 
should have poured out His life-blood on the Cross, so utterly 
transcended anything that man could imagine, that I saw it had 
been revealed by God Himself to man. I saw that not only this 
world but the whole universe contained nothing better for man 
than this belief in the wondrous love of God for me, as manifested 
in Christ Jesus. 8o I believed.’ 

Unfamiliarity with the inside life of the ordinary Christian com- 
munity conspires with an idealization of Christian epic and belief. 
The situation lends itself particularly to partialness in compre- 
hending Christian mores and to abrupt conversion. On the other 
hand, the material betterment of convert communities has un- 
doubtedly caused more than one gradually enlarging mass move- 
ment toward Christianity. In both cases certain elements from 
the Christian group’s assets — beliefs, sentiments, conduct, or 
acquisitions — evoke definite responses of approval and desire. 
The propagandists’ group holds out acceptance of Christianity 
en bloc with church membership implied, as the only way to 
attain the desired elements in any satisfactory manner. The 

A 

new world is strange to him; the Christian group’s technique and 
its prestiged leader jare the only guides in it; and the patterns they 
set for the subject by suggestion befpre and during the critical 
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stages of the transition process, are the ones that psychologically 
he is compelled to accept if he satisfies his present craving. The 
alternative to the Christian group’s solution of his difficulty, is 
a continued conformity to his old group which cannot satisfy the 
one pressing desire which now grips him. 

It may be claimed by some observers that in the usual case 
the possible convert does not devise a third solution or a com- 
promise because it means original thinking which he cannot do. 
This criticism is likely to overstress the original or reflective 
elements involved in grasping apparently fresh ideas.®® That 
danger aside, it is obvious that if no solution of his own is present 
to ‘‘occupy his mind” or clear up his difficulty, one of those 
offered by others must be adopted. 

However, there are two fundamental factors sometimes 
lost sight of here, even when a compromise does occur to him^ 
First, that sheer hetero- or auto-suggestion wins the day in some 
instances, as seen most spectacularly in revivals, dreams, and 
other special cases.* Second, that if the individual did accept 
a third solution not espoused by either of the various groups 
confronting him, he would not be a member in good standing 
in any group — and that would be intolerable to the ordinary 
person. 


. . amder Confucian teaching the highest possible duty of man ia 
filial piety, and it is laid down that one of the highest examples of filial piety 
is the duty of revenge against any one who has wronged a man’s father or any 
of his near of kin. A filial son, it is said, will not live under the same heaven aa 
his father’s murderer, that is to say, revenge must be the one object of his life, 
not to be laid aside until he has slain the wrongdoer or is himself slain, 

“An evangelist in Manchuria was the nephew of a zealous preacher, ‘Blind 
Chang,’ who was cruelly murdered many years ago. At one of the meetings* 
this evangelist, in a moment of profound spiritual emotion, declared that he h^ 
for the first time come to know the Lord. ‘Do you forgive your enemies?’ 
he was asked by a Chinese pastor. For a moment this was more than he could 
promise. A Chinese friend arose and went to his side, saying to him, ‘I want 
to help you; I will do all I can to help you. Forgive theml’ Still he could not 
promise, and many silent prayers were offered for him. At last he said very 
quietly, ‘1 forgive them. Pray for these men, all of you, that they may be saved; 
and pray for me thAt I may be given the victory over myself and them, I shall 
first write and tell them of my forgiveness and hopes, and then at the earliest 
opportunity viitit them, and plead with them to repent and be saved.’ 

“It may seem little that a Christian man shomd abandon the thought of 
taking a Hloody tevenge, but he Was not only gi^ng up the impulse of present 
passion, but baking with the traditions of his race, and the teachings of 4 
lifetime.” WM.C.Tm, 22S. 
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Under such conditions then, if the patterns set as Jonathan 
Edwards*** described the process, are Jesus’ life, forgiving enemies, 
loving mankind, accepting the Bible as God’s word, and any other 
comprehensive or far-reaching propositions — they are ostensibly 
accepted, as we shall see in a further study. Even the inter- 
pretation of the forces at work in the conflict experience is ac- 
cepted as given by the propagandic agents — i.e., that those 
forces are the Christian’s magico-religious God working in the 
subject’s heart and mind.f 

Suggestion operating through group agents and group patterns^ 
then, is the aspect of the transition process to which especial 
attention has been called in this section. Sometimes the 
suggestions are direct, caused by dogmatic assertion, psychic 
phenomena, or striking events; sometimes indirect, induced 
through exemplification, analogy and disguise, or art; sometimes 
reversed. Dependent upon the relevancy of the external and 
bio-psychological setting in each case, operating in accordance 
with certain principles of priority, and utilizing the dynamic of 
emotion, these stiggestions initiate mass movements and make 
the individual subscribe to patterns of behavior far beyond his 
immediate achievements. He does this in becoming a candidate 
for church membership. The subject who resolves his own 
conflict while still outside of the Christian group, has escaped 
the final stage of the Christian missionary’s influence. But the 
group patterns have had some influence even with him, furnish- 
ing him with parts of solutions, and should be borne in mind in 
the study of each individual case. To trace this whole process 
on through the convert’s experience will mean to examine his 
subsequent orientation toward the old and the new groups. 
That, however, would take us beyond the scope of the present 
volume into an analysis of the convert per se. 

♦Footnote, p. 427 above. 

f‘*A oanididate for baptism ia Ovamboland said to the missionary Wulf- 
homt: ‘Teacher, it is true; surely, surely, it i» true; God’s words is true. I 
feel it; X have something of the peace of God, Really, really it is God I feel it 
in my hearth Wameck, footimte on p^ 198 

See also W.iWf.G,, I, 354-0, for the usual interpretation. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE PROPAGANDIC IMPACT AS A WHOLE 

The entire treatment of Protestant Christian propaganda in 
alien communities as outlined in the Introduction, is closely 
interrelated. Summary comment on the early stages of it which 
have now been covered, if it is to be significant, must anticipate 
later stages in the process to which these early stages are related. 
We are therefore taking the liberty of assuming some of the data 
to be presented in a succeeding volume or two in order to offer a 
tentative perspective over the initial stages. In so doing, we are 
taking into view the subjects, the agents, and the processes con- 
cerned in the propaganda. 

1. NON-CHRISTIAN TYPES 
(The Subjects Responding: An Analysis ol Types) 

Aside from the initial and temporary responses, the pre- 
sent volume offers an outline for a thorough analysis of the 
more permanent non-approving and approving responses. It 
seems clear from the outline that an illuminating study might 
well bo made of the salient types of svbjects that figure in the 
different kinds of response; that would bo subsidiary to the 
study of the stimulus-response situations in each of which the 
different kinds^of response constitute a part. The types should 
include those reacting with counter-attack; with resistance; 
with indifference; with connivance and cooperation; and with 
receptivity. In addition it should follow the clue given under 
the examination of the effect of organization on responses, 
and study the re-organized — i.e., those already converted to 
other religions — who respond in any way at all to propagandie 
impact. In lieu of any analysis of these t5rpes, it may be worth 
while to delay here a moment before leaving the outstanding 
responses to propaganda, and to note the way these studies- 
could be pursued, with the candidate-for-group-membership aa 
an illustration. 
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The convert as we have seen him thus far is scarcely suitable 
for analysis as a re-organized individual; the conforming tech- 
nique of ceremonies, instruction, and personal contact with the 
new group, has not yet had a chance to operate fully. Neverthe- 
less, taking him where he is, what method of study should be 
employed? There are tests upon tests, ethical, psychological, 
and even “criminal” that might be applied. Our proposal would 
bo, however, that the study should be genetic and should deal 
with the man’s inner needs and interests. As a man is the result 
of his past, that past should be studied to discover his general 
traits. The available biographies of converts do not at all meet 
this requirement. The kind needed are referred to in Appendix 
I. Data should be secured on the lives (“life-organization”) 
of converts previous to contact with Christians, throughout 
their period of approval, and now during their transition from 
approval, through the conflict, to virtual surrender to the new 
group. 

For analysing the convert types in this last stage of 
develoi)ment we are classifying them in accordance with the 
criteria employed in Chapter XI, until a better division is 
devised: — 

(1) First those that effect this transition gradually by the 
interaction of stimulus and response in most prominent aspects 
of the subject’s life — those whose acting, thinking, and feeling 
thus become more and more like the sui)posed Christian type. 
Their development toward that type, if ideal, would be parallel 
to the all around development of muscular skill in an animal by 
gradual movement and eye coordinations. It is the education 
process at its best. But as a matter of fact this would rarely 
be found achieved to any great degree, except possibly where 
non-Christians are adopted into the families of Christian saints 
from early childhood. The experience of the more independ- 
ent, reflective, idealistic convert may approach this type more 
nearly than that of any of the others; he would be a rare 
specimen, however, who relates up his thinking and his acting 
consistently. 
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(2) Insusceptibility in some aspects of one’s experience^ 
and failui'e to relate up reflectively certain effective series of 
stimulations to each other or to dominant complexes, arc far 
more frequent in the convert’s psyche. The conversion by simple 
suggestion such as occurs in mass movemcjits is a case in point: 
it ma}^ be related up to only one pliase of one’s experience. 
‘•'A phrase went to my heart and I could not rid myself of it,” 
may be the beginning of a very dispropGriionaie centering of 
attention upon very limited aspects of the new forces end reci- 
procally of a very disj)ropoi*tionate relating of it to only one 
aspect or only a hnv aspects *of the subject’s experience. 
Considering the simpleness ajid the lack of sopliistication in 
many of the subjects, this might easily turn out to be the 
predominant type. 

We have already sjcii extreme cases of this nature where a 
man wrestled for several days with the new problem. If the 
subject is suggestively worked up over the Jesus story in any of 
its theological formulations or over any other aspect of the new 
mores, without adequate attention(-compariwon) to the relation 
of the new mores to other aspects of his past life, he tends to 
organize a complex (of ideas and sentiments and reactions) in 
such relative isolation from the rest of his life that his behavior 
becomes centered about two chief alternatives, his old way of 
living and the newer interests — virtually an embryonic form of 
the divided self^or multiple personality. The emotion evoked in 
this directing of his attention and constructing of a new" matrix 
of ideas and reactions, may then facilitate a gradual conversion 
in this sense: the new group of complexes gains the ascendancy 
over the older ones which are now repressed or otherwise 
disposed of; at the same time, the disproportionate centering of 
attention results in a condition comparable to mono-ideism 
but referring to an entire complex or reaction-system. 

The copforming process (not yet treated) might reorganize 
either the milder or more extreme types: while maintaining the 
dominance of the Christian “systeiji,” it might interpret the subr 
ject’s past and present experiences so as to organize thexn. 
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definitely with it, yet under its dominance, as sin, obedience, etc* 
This later broadening out of the specialized initial interest which 
launched him out into the new group, is regarded as necessary 
and is explicitly aimed at by most propagandists. On the other 
hand the native Christian leader type so highly valued by the 
missionaries is often one in which there is not only complete 
dominance by a very limited system of complexes, or, reaction- 
systems, but a riddance of as many modifying influences as 
possible so as to produce the zealot type. This will appear later* 
(3) Since “mono-complexism,” or, dominance by a certain 
reaction-system, if w’e allow fbr enlarging the original scope of 
attention and rapport, is usually supposed to follow in the wake 
of abrupt emotional conversions, that sort of conversion experi- 
ence is peculiarly desired by many propagandists. This emotional 
conflict experience is everywhere recognized as a distinct type* 
If a product of such an experience is not debarred by tempera* 
ment, interests, or group influences, from being dominated by 
one system of interests, then his submission, on the one hand, and 
the Christian church mores, on the other, are well suited to ab- 
sorbing his enthusiasm and interests to the continued exclusion 
of many ordinarily human interests. The Hindu woman, Chun* 
dra Lela, immediately allowed herself to be taken in hand for a 
wide range of private advice by Mr. Burkholder. The African 
whose religion of magic suddenly collapses and drops him ipto 
the missionary’s arms in an ecstatic religious meeting, dethrones 
the objects to whose prestiged authority ho has submitted here- 
tofore and puts himself almost unreservedly under the tutelage 
of the new authority. He is an emotional conflict typo and ex- 
cellent material for a mpno-ideistic convert, other things being 
equal. Of course, some who do 'not go through the emotional 
conversion experience become so too, — as many ev^gelistd 
prove. 

This with the preceding types, then, subdivided as data 
demandsy may provide a basis for tentative classification of the 
different transition types as^they come forward for candidacy 
in the new group. 
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2. THE ENTIHB PROCESS: SALIEKT FACTORS 

' Any detailed analysis of the salient reactioTts (e.g., Chapters 
III, V-VIII, etc.) and of the salient types reacting (section 1 
just above), would furnish material toward a general schematic 
account oi,fhe salient processes in the gross. When this is carried 
out it should be valuable for the initial survey study of any kind 
of group propagandism — sectarian, class, socialistic, nationalistic, 
imperialistic, — or for the study of propagandism in general. For 
the present we shall offer some illustrative suggestions in 
iieu Oi the more elaborate study; they will afford a summary 
account of the present study up* to this point. 

Need for Studying Non-Christians, Propaganda, and Environ- 
ing Influences, as well as Observable Reactions.— Preliminary to 
any such account of the processes in tlie interaction, the logic 
of a scientific method would call for an analysis of the svhject, in- 
dividual or groups before he or it has been stimulated. In case of a 
Hindu coinmunity, for example, what is the state of the various 
factors of group organization and how are the basic group needs 
being met by interests? This procedure was impossible in the 
present study, starting as it did from the standpoint of the ob- 
server who comes upon more or less obvious reactions and in- 
vestigates them inductively. 

A second preliminary step would be the analysis of the 
stimulating forces — the content, personnel, and methods of the 
propaganda. This too, our procedure has required us to forego 
and to postpone for the time being. 

Certain conditioning factors, temporarily or permanently 
affecting ,the interaction, would inevitably emerge. Some of 
them will seem due either to the initial situation by itself or to 
the stimulus by itself. Wherever their effects are detectable, 
they must be so classified; or else they must be ascribed to a de- 
finite class of conditioning factors considered at length by them- 
selves. A certam flare-up over a test tube of chemical ihixtures 
may not be due to the material originally placed in, the tube, to 
substance mixed into it, or to th^r interaction inside the tube: 
it may be due rather to a draught of wind across the tube. In 
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the same way a number of factors from without the immediate 
environment seenl to effect any propaganda. Far overhead of a 
given group, sweeps in the element of national prestige or race 
antagonism, now affected by deprecation arising out of an in- 
flated national self-prestige, now by uncivil treatment at the 
hands of some foreign representatives, or again by a neigh boi’ing 
national contest such as the Russo-Japanese War. It may seem 
to some readers that group organization is another case in point. 
True, it, as well as currents of national and race feeling, may be 
treated as if it were on the periphery of the original situation; it 
seemed to the writer however to be a phase of the immediate 
situation itself. Behind these intervening or conditioning social 
factors, of course, there may be persistent physical conditions of 
soil or climate or topography, or changes in them. The usual 
classifications of conditioning influences must of course be closely 
scrutinized if they are to be considered as separate from the 
factors in the social interaction itself, and it does not seem wise 
to go into the question of such a classification in any initial 
survey. 

Upon scrutiny of the actual impact of the stimulating forces 
against a given situation, we may find immediately an explosion, 
a response that warrants attention. These reactions may well 
be noted in terms of the salient kinds of otit-reference: those who 
strike back, those who are passive, those who give in, etc., 
should be roughly set off against one another (Chapter I), 
Next, the individuals or groups having similar out-going 
reactions should be scrutinized to see whether they are in 
corresponding circumstances causing or facilitating these. This 
further orientation may be seen in our first analyses of responses 
(Chapter II). It provides valuable clues. ‘ 

Propaganda Precipitates Contacts; and they^ Growth and Self- 
Consciousness. — When we come to closer grips with the ](r -;action 
itself, the in-reference, the internal adjustment, caBs for attention. 
In this realm we first note the commonplace fact that whatever 
else occurs the subject has more contracts, more experience. He 
can never again be the same as he was before. Those whp assert 
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tkat growth is only possible through outside stimulation may 
magnify this result of propagandism* At least it should be noted.v 
Another thing is certain, the process facilitates the objectifying 
of the subject’s self in a way that may have far-reaching effects. 
The psychology of the self and self-awareness shows how this is 
inevitable. ‘‘The propagandist affects people very differently 
from the way their environment does. He kneads them and they 
see themselves and their standards reflected by his approach and 
attack, while from their environment they get no evaluation of 
their status quo save by faint indirect suggestion.”^* Implied in 
this new evaluation of self thei^ is a new or accentuated self- 
awareness in both individual and group. This is quite noticeable 
in the comments of non-approvers. 

Innovating Forces Apparently Uncompromising and Rigid. — 

The forces that have come in and called out reactions and modifi- 
cations, new growths within and without, — these constitute 
a comparatively unchangeable factor in the interaction: the 
subject, be it individual or group, must give way and change 
if anything does, for the invaders hold their formation like 
steel. More accurately, the innovating institution, sacred book, 
and entire range of values — these and the invaders’ ]:)in'pose 
seem to be fixed factors in any given conflict. When Moslems 
would not come to the Christian schools with their compulsory 
Bible study and chapel attendance, for instance, the mission- 
aries said it "^as necessary to bar them and receive onlj^ pupils 
of Armenian or Eastern Catholic affiliations. | If con^’^erts 
cannot be won who will adopt the initial humble attitude 
required and subscribe to stipulated ceremonies, doctrines, and 
norms of the institutions, as they are offered to them in the 
Christian communities, the propagandist will not allow a church 


♦See also Boss, (C), 160, on breaking “the clench of the environment” and 
undermining “the tyranny of group suggestions.” On the rise of group . self- 
awareness, see Bristol, 274. 

tB.g., “The educational work of the Missions in Turkey, Persia, and Egypt 
has thus far been largely devoted to the Christian nationalities.” 

Ill, 281. 
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to be established. If one class of people is not amenable^ 
another is tried.* To some degree missionaries and missionary 
mores do change — and those changes are most interesting. But 
comparatively speaking the above is the dominant impression 
of the student and represents the dominant trend. 

But their Technique Variablc.-^-There is a pliable, adaptable^ 
variable aspect of the innovating forces, however.. That is, their 
method or program. The abundance of agencies, the wealth of 
forms, the myriad chips from the technique and culture of Western 
civilization, are all marshalled to accomplish the task in hand. 
Ill every country, in every people, the most effective are selected^ 
adapted, and utilized. India, Japan, China, Korea, Africa, and 
Mohammedan lands, each is assailed by the agencies best suited 
— for what? for bringing them under the control of the invading 
institution or group influences.- That is the criterion, within 
limits, and it is applied by a rough trial and eiTor method, by 
its genera] workability. And each separate agency or method is 
estimated in each region by that criterion. Medical work, preach- 
ing, schools, literature, industries and all.® And if native garb, 
meatless diet, and a monk’s celibacy facilitate the work, even 
they are to be adopted as far as possible. Any appeal will be 
made except force, wdii^sh is taboo, and even there mystic threats 
of the unseen world are employed in many places, evoking the 

same fears as does force, only with effects less gross. 

» 

Allowing for Apperceptivity of the Subject.— Stated in 
another way, the propagandist, just as the pedagogue, sales- 
man, and iDolitician, knows that every group and individual has^ 
a different apperceptive mass, a different background of experi- 
ence that determines w^hat effect will be made by each type of ap- 
peal. He knows that the impression he will make depends upon 
the warmth of the interests tapped by his presentation and the 
ideas aroused by it. He has to find a favorable point of contact 

♦These remarks call for qualification in the case of mass movements; but in 
general this principle holds and modifications are exceptions. More explicit 
description of the most rigid factors Ijl propaganda must wait foe the analysis 
of the propagandio forces in a later volume. 
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with each different class of subject.* This is true of the pro- 
pagandist’s program as a whole with its evangelism, education, 
medicine, etc., and of each different method in particular.! 

The apperception of the subject determines to a marked 
extent the technique employed by the agent, the intensity of 
the conflict, and the final response of the subject. Protestant 
foreign missions are a fertile field for the study of apperception 
and promotion psychology. 

Apperception in turn is determined by a host of things, by 
the needs of age, sex, ph3’sical condition, intelligence, status, etc. 
But not by them alone. If basic needs have been met through 
group organization and technique (as it tends to be, through the 
institutionalizing of customs), apperception is determined only 
by that part of the needs which is unsatisfied through group 
interests. Group technique must be reckoned upon here, es- 
pecially the protective and anticipatory apologetic and reform, 
for it is calculated to prevent that dangerous dissatisfaction 
which makes group members susceptible to undesired outside 
influences. 

Aims of Agent and Subject Differ —The facts of appercep- 
tivity, of adapting propagandic technique to suit it, and of 
inflexibility of the propagandist’s purpose and values, when 
taken together imply obviously that the aim of innovator 
and prospective participator — of agent and of subject — are dif- 
ferent. The fton-Christian youth goes to school to get rich or 
acquire English; the school administration give it to him, but 
do so in order to instill the Christian religion into him. 

Speaking of government schools in China the Report says: 

“. . . .The exercise of a Christian influence must come 

largely through personal touch with the students outside college 


♦Books, pamphlets, and articles have been coming out in abundance, of 
late, on the ‘.‘Christian Approach” to Islam and the other religions, or on “points 
of contact” with people of different national or lesser civil groups. See also 
references in Wameok, footnote on p. 208. 

. fThe typical approach which a great many preachers make to Christianity 
in their preaching and teaching, is throng texts or opinions from the sages of 
the particular country. See, for example, Soothill, 42-43 and Griffin, 82. 
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hours. Their desire to learn more English often gives oppor* 
tunity for lessons or lectures in English, which may bo utilised 
by the different missions to load on to more directly evangelis- 
tic efforts. The work of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in this field has won the general approval of the missionaries of 
other bodies.”® 

“Special importance is attached by a number of writers 
to the fact that schools are a means of reaching classes who can 
be reached in no other way. By means of schools where Eng- 
lish has been taught, the sons of officials, literati, merchants, 
and gentry have been attracted. In this way they have been 
brought under the influence of Western ideas and Christian ideals. 
One writer says: Tn China, ^Is’ schools occupy a peculiar 
place as a means of bringing the women to Christ. The women 
cannot attend our public preaching nor read our books as the men 
can. Unless they are reached as girls, it is difficult to bring 
them under the influence of the Gospel.’ Elementary schools 
often prove a means of getting access to homes otherwise 
inaccessible,”® 

. . .This industrial work has been of the greatest value to 
missionaries as a means of getting into touch with the women. 

The man in an ethical conflict goes to Christian services or Bible 
teaching to solve his problem with the intention of maintaining 
his connection with his previous groups: the propagandists aid 
him, yet exert every effort to win him, by means of their solution, 
over into their own group. The same agencies and technique 
(school, hospital or what not) have a different meaning for each 
party: for the approvers or the antagonists-who-come-tempo- 
rarily-as-approvers, they mean ways of rounding out their ow’n 
incomplete circle of interests within their present social organiza^ 
tion\ for the professional guardian of the Christian forces, they 
mean ways of getting all of the interests of the approvers 
into the control of his new grouf) organization, regardless of its 
effect on their own previous life-organizations or their own social 
organization. The non-Christians’ intention is obvious. The 
extent to which, in turn, the propagandist avows his full inten- 
tion before the non-Christians, is a rather nice question which 
cannot be taken up here. * 
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Differences Disclosed by Concepts.— This complete differ- 
ence in motives, in point of view, indeed of apperceptivity of the 
subject and agent, is objectified, in some of its states at least, by 
the shibboleths, epithets, phrases and words used by them. Take 
a primitive man for example: he denotes the Christian religion 
as magic, the Bible and prayer and ceremonies as means of in- 
fluencing magic, and all magic as a means largely of material 
succor or protection, or their opposites. 

Says Warneck, “They think of the Christian religion as a 
powerful magic. That conclusion is partially true. . . 

Non-Christian Chinese may speal^ of Christianity as the foreigners’ 
means to ‘‘profit.” The missionary will si)eak of it as the 
revelation of God to save the lost. 

When either party is definitely aiming to influence the other 
by this vocabulary, the tactics vary somewhat. The prot)agan- 
dists, in translating the Bible and in using the native tongue, will 
use the wwds having favorable connotations, if practicable — 
naming your wares in terms acceptable to the subject is one* of 
the first principles of religious, commercial, or political sales- 
manship, The missionary in the Orient calls Christianity an 
Eastern religion, although its doctrinal and ecclesiastical forms 
and the practical emphasis of its ethics are of course thoroughly 
Western; and the convert avoids much antipathy by this device. 
The more liljeral speak of Christianity as a religion comple- 
mentary to non-Christian religions in which, they insist, God’s 
hand is seen preparing the way for Christianity. 

And then in the matter of taboos and customs, the intelli- 
gent non-Christian native sees striking naivete of verbal classifi- 
cation in the missionary’s language: When mass movements or 
public opinion or individuals have come and taken portions of 
the mores of the innovators and seem inclined to return and 
make their own age-long traditions and group relations more 
secure and estimable by the new aid received, the proj)agandists 
speak of the ‘^weakness,” “dangers,” and “evils” of the step. 
On the other hand, when children refuse to worship at the 
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family shrines, this for the missionary is ^^encouragement/’ 
The interpretation which each side gives by these differing 
terms inevitably discloses the apperceptive point of view and 
the fundamental attitude toward the entire impact of pro- 
pagandic forces. 

3. THE INNOVATORS; AIM AND EFFECTIVE STIMULI 

To begin our study of foreign propaganda by the Protestant- 
Christian church, we approached it’both objectively and induc- 
tively. The outstanding and more or less overt reactions of a 
great number of people to the propaganda were obvious data that 
called for interpretation. Thousands of low-caste Hindus were 
associating themselves with the propagandists, attending their 
churches and schools, while organizations of high-caste Hindus 
were vehemently if not violently denouncing these same propa- 
gandists. From the more popular classification, our analysis 
drove us further and further until we outlined an interpretation 
of these major reactions in terms of the fundamental tendencies 
on needs of individual and associated living, on the one hand, and 
in terms of the function of the propagandic forces in thwarting 
or meeting those needs, on the other hand. More and more 
recognition Iiad to be given these innovating forces as their activ- 
ities and effects were observed. Enough ground has now been - 
covered to call for a summary perspective, at least, of the 
original aim of their intrusion, and of the effective factors in 
their technique. Our conclusions are gathered from the data 
up to this point, data from non-approving and approving 
responses and data from the transition -from-appro val-to- 
candidacy, a transition necessitated or facilitated by the con- 
ditions laid down in the propagandist’s group. 

Psychological and Sociological Implications of Missionary 
Aim. — To get non-Christians under the control of the Chris*- 
tian Church (as an institution and as grou23 influences), wm 
mentioned above as the general aim of Christian missions. 
Psychologically, this aim requires, first, (except for the Gon^ 
tiuuQUsly receptive) producing conflict, and second, resolution 
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of the conflict in such a way as to guarantee new centers of 
control under the influence of the propagandic (missionary- 
convert) group. Sociologically speaking, this aim implies, first, 
(with the same exception) producing such disintegration of 
social organization as dethrones any forces that oppose him or 
that will not submit to him, and second, requiring those whom 
he can persuade through his technique to desert the contrary 
authorities, norms, and sentiments of their own organizations, to 
submit unconditionally to his imported group, group organiza- 
tion, and group mores. 

These aims are unequivocaL and bold. One of the clearest 
instances of them is shown in the Christian attitude toward the 
weakening of non-Christian religions. The fact that they are 
losing some of their hold, are being split into sects, and are rising 
to defend themselves even with their inadequate protective 
technique — this is taken by prominent leaders of the Christian 
missionary movement as a ‘‘call to Christianity’’ to destroy 
thorn past recovery before they have time to rally their forces!^ 

Conflict and disorganization are specifically aimed at, 
systematically planned for, and persistently and thoroughly 
worked toward by the use of an aged and highly efficient tech- 
nique. They may be disguised. It may be contended that the 
propagandist aims merely to inject elements into the present 
social organization wdthout disorganizing it. This, a small 
number of young liberals among the missionaries seem to 
be urging. Even their claim must be reexamined or evaluated 
by such a study as this in the light of what they actually do. 
Of course, they are not trying to destroy families, cities, govern- 
ments; but they are trying to destroy castes and non-Christian- 
religious groupings; and this last means a juxtaposition of alien 
and native groupings in general (Chapters II, V-VIII, XII, etc.) 
which results in anything but a quiet injection of a few new 
mores without disturbing groups’ equilibrium. 

Again, it might conceivably be claimed that “individualiza- 
tion,”^® release from the bonds of non-Christian religion and 
society, is an implicit aim of some propagandists — quite an. 
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anarchistic purpose! We state this merely to say that it cannot 
be true in practice for the missionary’s main task is solid reinte* 
gration of the individual with one dominant and lesser groups, 
with a new mores, and with certain a priori guiding norms 
dominating them. It may be somewhat true in cases where the 
missionary prys away a sophisticated follower from the non- 
Christian group, who will not be subjected to the Christian’s 
program and who re-establishes new group relations allowing 
greater freedom than his former ones. But this last is in spite 
of the missionary’s effort, not with his cooperation or approval. 
From the usual j)ropagandist’s point of view: On the one 
hand, the indigenous civilization may have certain good culture 
elements in it which should be preserved. On the other hand, 
certain popular elements of his own Occidental culture, such 
as health and education, may be good and useful, desirable, 
worthy of attention. But until surrender is definitely made 
to the pivotal points in the propagandist’s special group version 
of Occidental mores, he carries on all his activities as pre- 
j)aratory to the consummating achievement of making a conveii^ 
in the sense we hai^e defined it earlier. The extent to which he 
carries them on afterward, we shall see in a later volume. It 
might be said in brief that where conversion cannot be secured, 
the preparatory action may consist in a program for a vast 
educational scheme requiring many years. This was Duff’s aim 
in advocating his educational program for Hindu, and Moham- 
medan India. In a similar way, there are many Christian 
educational institutions, particularly high schools and colleges, 
with the avowed purpose of injecting as much of the “genius” 
of Christian mores, the kernel of Christianity they would say, 
into their pupils as possible; conversions they would like to have 
in all their pupils, but they feel it worth while even if they do 
not have them. The illuminating way in which this “broader 
educational aim” is denounced and defended, criticised and 
advocated, in mission circles is well illustrated in parts of the 
Edinburgh Report. The aim of missions is fundamentally “re- 
ligious” and “evangelistic.” 
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Effective Stimuli Amongst the Different Factors in the Pro- 
pagandist’s Technique. — So much for the aim of Christian 
propaganda. In discussing the variability of the missionary’s 
technique and the conditioning of its effect by the apperception 
of the subject, we have already discussed the principles which 
are significant here. This will be evident from almost any 
illustration. 

For instance: — ‘‘Tracts and literature can only be of use 
in those parts of the heathen world where men are accustomed to 
draw their knowledge from books, or Avhere some knowledge of 
the Gospel has percolated from neighboring regions and awakened 
curiosity to learn its contents. «Moreover, the heathen is prone 
to connect superstitious notions with the ‘book’ of the missionary, 
which he supposes to be a book of magic. It is often advisable 
to leave the book at first in the background. It has no authority 
where God is not yet known. 

The point that concerns us now is not the general psycliological 
principles themselves which lie behind the ])rocess, but the 
actual concrete effect of various sorts of technique under 
different conditions, which results in accordance with those 
])rinciples. As a matter of fact, also, the illustrations that 
elucidate the general principles, as the one just quoted, may have 
inaccuracies in them that make them unreliable for judging 
precisely what stimuli (in the technique) produces precisely what 
responses (of a given description). 

The only ^ense in which the effectiveness of different factors 
in the propagandist’s technique can be appreciated at this stage 
of our study is in its function either of producing the various 
non-approving and receptive reactions we have observed, or of 
securing candidates for the Christian church in accordance with 
our previous definitions. The program of the propagandist is 
a large one — we have considered only a preliminary phase of 
it so far. Chronologically, securing candidates may not be the 
first phase in a given case. Years of school teaching or medical 
practice may preceed it; the day school program in the cohform- 
ing process may have operated for a long time before there 
are any candidates for church Snembership.^- When such is 
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true rather copious data is necessary before any positive 
statements can be made about the relative effectiveness of 
different factors in Christian technique. 

With sufficient data a synthetic study could be made com- 
paring the effective factors from the standpoint of the funda- 
mental interests they provide the subject. The study of attract- 
ing interests (in Chapters IX and X) might enlarge its scope so as 
to give us this data. Various points of view need to be canvassed 
which take account of conditioning factors. The external restric- 
tions imposed upon a people by some colonial government is a 
case in point. Again, it is testimony requiring rather careful 
analysis and interpretation, that eighty per cent of the candidates 
in one section and seventy-five per cent in another are brought 
in by converts.^® Then, too, it is obvious that relative concen- 
tration of agencies or forces is most effective, whether we dub it 
general strategy of the technique or something else.* It has 
been claimed by John R. Mott, in fact, that Christian missions, 
if unified and systematized regardless of denominational lines, 
would do twice their present amount of work. Here we get 
back into the many conditioning factors spoken of formerly. 

This concluding chapter, we are quite awai‘e, merely throws 
the ]}ropagandic process into perspective and points to the kind 
of problems to be studied. The effects actually produced by 


. . .Perhaps it miglit be laid down as an axiom tliat whatever force is 
stationed in a district ought to be of sufficient stixaigth and eqiiipnirnt to make 
itself felt in spite of all the difficulties.” W.M,C., I, 292. 

“Except in the case of the Syrians main factors [in the success of Chris- 
tian missions] are the location and strength of the missionary agencies and the 
period for whioli they have been established, but much also depends on the 
amenability of the classes whom they seek to convert: the hill trihes of C-hota 
Nagpur and the Assam range, and the depressed castes of Madras and the Pun- 
jab are far more ready to accept Christianity than the Muhammadans or higher 
Hindu castes.” Census of India, 1911, 1, Part I, 122. 

“From the Methodist Episcopal Mission in North India we have a recent 
estimate ([Footnote; — ] *See ‘Touching the Untouchables in India’ by Rev. 
Brenton T. Badley in the Missionary Review of the World, April 1918.) that 
the mass movement has doubled in volume since the census (1911) and that during 
five years succeeding it 10,000 persons monthly were baptized in Protestant 
missions generally. That particular mission hod refused 100,000 who were 
asking for instruction for lack of oral teachers, but had 00,000 boys and girls 
for whom there was no prospect of* schooling.” Stanton, “Education and 
.'Script in India,” VII (1918), 374. 
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different features of the innovating propaganda are far more^ 
difficult to get into perspective than the effects-which-they-are- 
meant-to-produce. The main thing to guard against is the pro- 
pagandist’s and other partial statements of either aim or effects. 
The first as it is brought to bear upon the novitiate with the more 
formal Christian technique, and the second, also, we hope to 
take up further in succeeding studies. 
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APPENDIX I 

PSYCHO-SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS: 

Its Requirements and Possibilities — as illustrated in the procedure 
and findings of the present volume 

1. OUR PRIMARY OBJECTIVE: A REALISTIC ORIENTATION 

(Abstract :~Prerequisite to more exact or statistical study is a modified 
objectivism employing testimony, and significant by the typicalness of its data. 
Criticalness is assumed in all use of behavior data. The stimulus-response 
conception adopted as a tool. 

The fact of multiple stimulus, multiple response, and multiple condition of 
the subject, requires both the selection of cases under ‘^natural'’ control and 
attention to prepotent phenomena: — In case of stimulus. Of response. Per- 
spective over chapters I-X from this standpoint: a methodological review. 
Condition of the subject: Its functional tendencies (urges) impose the primary 
classification for concrete materials in spite of the fact of '^substitution'' and the 
difficulty of identifying function in concrete behavior. Principle of "limitation 
of possibilities.'* Summary.) 

The Type of Modified Objectivism which is Imperative. — 

Numerical exactness in conclusions, so far as that will ever be 
possible,^ must w^ait upon a complete equipment of standards 
of measurement which take cognizance of socio-i)sychological 
facts. With that granted as the ultimate goal, an enormous 
amount of preliminary work must be done in the meantime to 
eliminate some of the grosser misconceptions of any such process 
as the one before us, and to prepare for its more exact analysis. 
>Standards of measurement of any sort mark a second or third 
stage, not a first one. They imply a previous orientation in the 
agencies, conditions, and happenings that make up any given 
field of phenomena, and tentative hypotheses arising from that 
orientation. And even after standards of measurement are 
devised, and statistics gathered by means of them, the signifi- 
cance of those statistics depends upon the part of the total pro- 
cess which they represent and the relationship which that part 
bears to the w’hole process — and this again goes back to the 
orientation in the concrete facts and forces of the process, and in 
hypotheses regarding them. Quantitative work in the social field 
cannot get away from the nqpessity of scrutinizing individual 
and group behavior de novo. 
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This preliminary orientation requires, on the one band,, 
perception and objective description of overt behavior.- Dearth 
of realistic socio-psychological material is one of the primary 
causes both of the superabundant hypotheses under the guise of 
assured findings, and of the restriction of the field of data; this, 
indeed, is the most objectionable feature of existing orientations. 
It requires, on the other hand, introspection, constructive imagi- 
nation. and reasoning.^ These are the regions where judgment 
may run riot and imagination fly. to the heights of m 3 ^sticism 
under the name of science, it is charged! Granted. They are 
the regions, then, of tentative analysis, of hypothesis rather than 
dogma, of the discernment of trends and tendencies rather than 
the formulation of exact laws — but, regions where critical con- 
clusions are warranted if only they are constantly checked up 
by fact and experience. In the present description and analy- 
sis of Christian propaganda, then, we do not attempt to carve 
away the interpretative and introspective from the objective. 
A modified objectivism is our aim,* We do, where possible, give 
preference to behavioristic data; for, as Ogburn claims,, 
following the chief j)rocedure of the ‘‘historical school’ ’ of 
anthroi)ologists, that is legitimate and necessary, with certain 
exce])tions, as a safeguard against gross misinterpretations.^ 
But ideational and affective experiences as they are recorded in 
document and testimony, cannot he overlooked. 

Data: Mode of Securing, and Error in it. — The methods which 
may be employed in any such study of behavior are, as Thomas 
and Williams say, field work and the analysis of documents® 


*The necessity that a strict behaviorism should be supplemented with 
other methods is well argued by Ellwood in his article on “Objectivism in 
Psychology,” American Journal of Psychology, XXII (1916), 289-305. On 
the other hand, when he allows this theoretical position to go hand in hand 
with the claim that his “analysis of the social problem in Western civilization” 
and “scientific social philosophy” has equipped him to propose a “scientific 
basis for the progressive social movement,” — at the present stage of scientific 
method in social study! — we are compelled either to repudiate pretensions of 
scientific method in this field or else to demand that strict principles of 
scientific methodology be presented and dtnployecl before such claims are made. 
(Quotations from Ellwood, The Social Problem,, p. vil.) 
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(and testimony).* Field work with objective material we may 
pass over. Yet the human document, testimony, tests in word- 
associations, and verbal exi)ressions in general, are'desired along 
with photographic and phonographic records of overt behavior. 
It is frankly acknowledged that all documents which are depend- 
ent on human judgment for the accuracy with which they (i) 
report overt happenings, (ii) estimate habitual activity or 
attitude or belief, or (iii) interpret feelings or motives of the 
individual recorder — all are subject to error;® though it must 
not be forgotten that the direction and degree of that error, as 
we shall see in the case of the propagandist in a subsequent 
volume, may be valuable data. Allowing for such error in 
reporting, there are certain occasions when testimony has a 
value that is not always appreciated. 

SOME VALUABLE TYPES OF INTKOSPECTIVE DATA. — In the first 
place, introspective data are sometimes given with awareness yet 
without prejudice because of naivete in the original informant. 
He does not realize that he is disclosing anything peculiar to his 
own psychology, from the point of view of the hearer. When 
Mrs. Ma, the Chinese convert, declares that the thing which 
attracted her to the Christian gospel, was the Christian God’s 
promise of houses and lands to those who did His will, we have 
evidence of motivation (and, at a time of crisis in an indivi- 
dual’s life) which can certainly not be scoffed at because it is not 
completely behavioristic. The introspective impression here is 
valued because of her sheer naivete, from our point of view: she 
is not averse to the impression nor ashamed of it, and she does 
not think her hearers are averse to it — although, as a matter 
of fact, many missionaries might so talk of ‘"spiritual” motives 
as the only worthy ones that such a confession would never 
be made to them. Again, other data in equally naive testimony is 
given without that awareness which is a part of Mrs. Ma’s 
psychology. When the missionary idealizes behavior tinctured 

*A8 this is going to the Press, the author notices a very suggestive article^ 
from this standpoint, on “A Race delations Survey” by Robert E. Park in 
th.Q Journal of Applied Sociology, VIII (March-April, 1924), 195*205. 
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with his own mores and depreciates that tinctured with 
contrary non-Christian mores, his remarks are unconscious 
documentary revelations of his own attitudes and mode of 
thinking that can scarcely be neglected in any scientific 
investigation — regardless of the fact that they are not 
objective in the sense demanded by the strict behaviorist. 

Testimony with regard to others^ overt behavior may be just 
as valuable as testimony naively given with regard to one’s own 
motives, if either naivete or absolute disinterestedness is assured 
in the one giving the testimony. Very frequently the reader 
will find that records of natives’ or missionaries’ experiences 
will be quoted for utterly different reasons than those for which 
they were recordjsd, and that the original purpose does not seem 
to vitiate their significance. References, for instance, to the 
continued perversity of converts w'hich is made to show how 
Satan is opposing the w^ork, are scarcely without significance for 
the psychology of the convert. 

In the case of Mrs. Ma, a time of crisis was seen to be jw- 
ticularly revealing. Mild crises such as shocks and surprises are 
likewise opportune. When a Christian worker records his as- 
tonishment and pain that the “morality” of some of the converts 
lags much behind their “spirituality,” he has given us behavior 
clues that are very significant. Again, light is shed on both 
missionary and pupil in the report that the third grade scholars 
in a certain Chinese mission school protested against the teacher’s 
enthusiasm for making them “soldiers of Jesus.” 

Direct criticism is not to be overlooked. Confession of one’s 
own supposed shortcomings or censure of others’ behavior, often 
has a bias and exaggeration in it depending upon the attitude of 
the critic. Yet they are very frequently revelatory. 

(In all these cases where testimony and introspection are 
used, either to describe the immediate behavior or to relate its 
effects, there may be a type-significance to the circumstance 
that should not be lost sight of. It may require but one state- 
ment of a ijfiissionary about his own calling to disclose a 
habitual attitude of mind that operates continuously through 
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his activities. One does not have to have a complete diagnosis 
of everything in Mrs. Ma’s personal history to know that the 
desire for houses and lands was a prominent factor in leading 
her to adopt Christianity.) 

We do not discard testimony, then, in our attempt to attain 
a realistic orientation in the propagandic process. We regard 
the personal document as ‘'modifiedly objective’’ data to be 
interpreted and we go even farther in allowing a place for 
introspection.* We are perfectly conscious that at present this 
sort of procedure puts a heavy burden upon the impartiality 
and judgment of the interpjwter. In time the principles for 
evaluating testimony may be so systematized in the psychology 
of historical research and legal procedure as to lessen some of 
the risks of error. The consideration of such principles should 
undoubtedly be taken up seriously by any investigator of human 
behavior. Yet the lack of them should not prevent the critical 
use of testimony in getting at the problem before us, in lieu of 
adequate behavioristic findings. 

JUDGMENT NOT COMPLETELY ERADiCABLE. — In presenting this 
contention, it should be reiterated that objectivity cannot do 
away entirely with the element of judgment which fills so large 
a place in the use of testimony. As we remarked above, the 
significance of objective standards and tests depends upon the 
part of the total behavior process they cover and upon the rela- 
tionship which that part bears to the whole process — which is 
a matter of judgment. This fact has been brought up rather 
adroitly of late in criticism of the reckless spawning of “intelli- 
gence-tests” without sufficient heed to their presuppositions and 
value. ^ In no sense can objectivity get clear away from its 
hypothetical bases.*® Yet even more pressing than the recogni- 
tion of this, is the need for utilizing all the help which logic and 

*The same assumption underlies Thomas’ monograph on Race Psychology ^ 
the five-volume monograph of Thomas and Znaniecki on The Polish Peasant 
•(e.g., see III, 23.), (Thomas,) Park and Miller’s Old World Traits Transplanted^ 
and Richmond’s Social Diagnosis, Documented studies being made of the ira* 
migrant, of the immigrant press, of the negro press, of public opinion during 
the Chicago race riot, etc., are amoiig the recent examples of the absolute 
necessity of regarding written documents as objective material, in valuable 
types of social analysis. 
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critical thought can bring us. It may be the lack of an (Amer- 
ican and English) academic tradition emphasizing the implica- 
tions of logic for sociological research and applying them to 
specific social problems, which has encouraged our notorious 
substitution of idealism, prepossession, and exhortation for social 
analysis. At any rate, aside from the statistical attack of cer- 
tain objective data, a methodology represented by procedures 
actually used in sociological research, is conspicuously lacking. 
Judging by the published studies of the Thomas-Park school of 
sociologists (if we may so speak of them), the recent issues of 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, and the activities 
of the Conference for Social Workers, there has been developing 
a new demand in America for assembling socio-psychological 
materials, delineating problems, and attacking them in a scienti- 
fic spirit. Principles of analysis and interpretation are being 
tried out.® The “Limitation of Possibilities’’ in t\\Q forms which 
can be found in the various kinds of material calling for analysis, 
is being emphasized.’^ In short, the realm betweeyi objectivity and 
speculation is being attacked in a critical attitude. And to this 
line of development we offer the present work, tentative yet analyti- 
cal and documented for study, 

THE STIMULCJS-RESPONSE CONCEPTION OF SEQUENCES ADOPTED 
AS A TOOL. — Possibly the most evident device employed in our 
study for analyzing individual and group behavior, after the 
first six chapters, is the stimulus-response conception of sequences 
taken over from physiological and psychological experimen- 
tation. It is our contention that this conception affords a tool 
for analyzing individual and social behavior even where a modi- 
fied objectivism is required.’*' Its superiority over other means 
of getting at causal factors, we have tried to Indicate in Chapter 
III and again in Chapters IV to X; it is discussed theoretically 
in Appendix II and Chapters VII and VIII. 

♦Since writing the above, the author has run across the article of Edward 
C. Tolman, New Formula for Behaviorism,” in the Psychological Review^ 
XXIX (1922), 44-53. It is symptom^ic of a general tendency to take 
seriously behaviorism's criticism of obscurantism and to utilize psychology’s 
more exact techniques for the study of general human behavior. 
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But justification for its use involves at least three other is- 
sues. First, the necessity of superseding the categories of cause- 
and effect with categories that take account of man's irrepressible- 
tendencies-to-act and habits built upon them. Under the older 
conception of cause and effect, a known substance was put under 
observation; such conditioning factors as temperature were 
recorded (an aspect of the situation, be it noted, winch modified 
the strict conception of “cause”); some one factor was now va- 
ried — a “cause” was introduced; and the resulting change in 
the original substance was known as the “effect” of the novel 
factor. Under the conception of stimulus and response, the same 
procedure is employed with this excej^tion: cognizance is taken 
of the fact that, an organism, aside from the great increase in 
conditioning factors, is characterized by certain tendencies-to- 
act-in-certain-ways both by themselves and through habitu- 
ations peculiar to the individual or group, and that these 
compel it to give preferential attention in its behavior to certain 
aspects of the stimulating field. This justification of the use of 
stimulus and response has been supplied for us by psychology,, 
and is reiterated only because it makes allowance for the 
instinctive urges which we stress rather heavily. Obviously, 
when dealing with the individual, it is often an advantage 
thus to take over categories and techniques which have been 
elaborated in the scientific study of the individual, so far as 
they are serviceable for our purposes. 

The second question involved in the justification of our 
using the stimulus-response conception is whether it may bo 
used in less controlled situations than those of the biological 
or psychological laboratory. Some of the variations in the 
stimulating field and some of the components in the multiple 
response elude observation and measurement. But, here also, 
the behavioristic psychologist and the educational psycho- 
logist are already guilty of the same offence, as we shall 
see directly. While their procedures stand, there is no call for 
us to bring forward a speijial apologetic for following their 
example. 
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A third issue concerns the relevancy of the ternls stimulus 
unA response to collective behavior in general. If desired, we 
might outline different group processes involved in mob action, 
^ang or family solidarity, nationalistic war crazes, etc., or re- 
hearse types presented in this volume to show the appropriate- 
ness of applying stimulus and response to collective behavior. 
However, as Woodworth has suggested, in the sociologist's 
‘‘group” a larger set of phenomena is treated than in the psy- 
chologist’s “individual,” in the latter a larger set than in the 
physiologist’s “organ” or what not, and in the latter a larger 
set than in the physical scientist’^ isolated “particles;” and yet, 
in spite of this progression in the bulk of phenomena studied, 
the same concepts are applied in one realm after the other with- 
out any serious objection. The use of stimulus and response, 
we take it therefoio, needs no elaborate apologetic as we are 
imploying them, providing they be interpreted in the light of 
concrete behavior data. 

Multiple Stimulus, Response, and Condition of the Subject 
and the Recognition given them in Chapters I-X.— It is not to 

be assumed that this tephnique has any magical power for reduc- 
ing the complexity of human behavior. Multiple stimulus, 
multiple response,^® and the multiple condition of the subject 
are almost ineradicable. F\irthermore, habit, or, acquired reac- 
tion systems, may give place in time of uncertainty or conflict 
to the direct operation of innate bio-psychological tendencies of 
many kinds’® — if, in fact, it does not occur at other times also. 
Thus the problem of tracing stimulus-responses sequences, or, 
arcs, of behavior becomes one of reducing by artificial controls 
the volume of phenomena to be observed, as is done in laboratory 
•experimentation; or, of selecting circumstances where the 
volume is already reduced or centralized; and of confining 
observation to certain aspects of the total situation. In other 
words, there is substituted for laboratory control of a situation 
the sdeciion of a situation where the milieu acts as a control. 

“prepotent” stimuxi, — kSpeal^ng generally, we present cer- 
tain oases for analysis where there is practically no question that 
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Christian propaganda has been the only novel factor (stimvliis} 
introduced into the ordinary life of a community or individual; 
in others, of course, a whole stream of alien forces have entered^ 
The circumstances under which Watson seems to have studied 
the reactions of babies are scarcely more controlled by artificial 
means than some of our cases are by natural isolation from dis- 
turbing influences.^^ The furry animal which he brought before 
the infants was by no means the only stimulus at work upon 
them; yet it was undoubtedly the “prepotent” stimulus, to use an 
expression from Thorndike’s law of partial or piecemeal activity;^® 
and Watson seems beyond criticism in attributing changes that 
occur almost immediately in the child’s curiosity, fear, or other 
reactions, to the presence of the animal. No less definite, it is 
our claim, is the prepotency of the missionary’s gold tooth in 
the case where a preacher’s most attentive listener was a non- 
Christian — it came out later — absorbed in curiosity about the 
tooth of precious metal! Similarly the prospect of having a God 
who promised houses and lands to his worshippers, functioned aa 
the prepotent appeal to the poverty-stricken Mrs. Ma, according 
to her own naive testimony. In such cases — and our endeavor 
has been to select such oases for analysis, where feasible — the 
operation of minor factors in the total field of stimulation are by 
no means eliminated any more than they are in “experiments” 
with rats in a food maze, with babies, or with school children; 
yet for practical purposes they are made negligible by either 
controlled or accidental circumstances that allow a single factor 
to dominate the attention of the subject. 

ISOLATING DOMINANT RESPONSES FOR DESCRIPTION.— Multiple 
response is handled in the same way as multiple stimulus: situ* 
ations are chosen for analysis where the activity of the subject is 
dominated by specific responses (which in turn are more or less 
clearly traceable to propagandic stimuli). This principle is 
applied in experiments and tests made upon all living organisms. 
Hungry white rats running the maze in an experiment on their 
learning ability are not scrutinized for the myriad of incidental 
movements they make: one oi^two items such as the time required 
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OT the number of blind allies they enter on each succeeding ex- 
periment, are all the animal psychologist is concerned with, 
unless some unusual behavior is seen. Infants reacting to ice 
water, to furry animals, etc., were photographed with a moving 
picture caipora by Watson; yet in systematizing an account of 
those reactions, there had to be selection in the same way as in 
recording the white rats’ reactions. The types or units of re*' 
^ponse which are selected, depend upon the problem in the mind 
of the observer. In the case of the rat, it was the learning 
ability; in the case of the infants, original responses to specific 
stimuli; in the case of the non-Christian, responses to Christian 
propaganda. In this latter field, we are particularly interested 
iii cases where the initial appearances of propaganda, or some 
detail of it, evokes either an inherited (unlearned and instinctive) 
reaction, such as curiosity (Cf. Chapter III) or an acquired 
(learned and habitual) reaction transferrred for the first time 
from some familiar stimulus-response-sequence to this new 
stimulus. The inherited curiosity response to the initial discovery 
of the missionary’s gold tooth and Mrs. Ma’s acquired habit of 
taking advantage-of-any-opportunity-for-economic-help func- 
tioning in response to the news that the-Christian-God->vas- 
the-giver-of-houses-and-lands — these are cases in point. Still, 
reactions to propaganda or some aspect of it, observed only 
after they have become habitual response patterns, are also 
utilized contimially, as in the case of many a nationalist’s 
prolonged opposition to Christianity out of fear for the security 
of his own position or his group’s dominance. 

EEVIEW OF CEAPTEBS I-X PBOM THIS STIMULUS -BESPOXSE 
POINT OP VIEW. — Our interest in the above cases of response is 
(Jue to the fact that the data presented in them allows a sensing 
of the stimulus-response sequence responsible for them. The 
same interest, determhxes our procedure with large masses of data. 
Chapters I-VIII are chiefly occupied, from the methodological 
point of view, with the gradual selection and classification of 
responses in such . a way as to allow a sensing of the stimulus- 
^response sequences responsible foi^ them. In, the first chapter# 
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we apply a very genisral criterion of selection in order to get a 
perspective over the different responses to propaganda, which 
will suggest more specific or sub-criteria: approvingness toward 
Christian-missions-regardless-of-separate-aspects-of-them is used 
as the basis for arranging responses in a scale from violent dis- 
approval to precipitate approval. An excursus is then made 
into the subject of group-relationships-as-a-conditioning-factor, 
on this same first level of selection (Chapter II). And, still on 
the first level, a second vertical criterion is applied: the initial 
and temporary responses are separated out from the more per- 
manent ones (Chapter III). 

In so doing the assumption is made that, in the brief period 
before habitual reactions are formed toward any new object, the 
responses to it may come directly from tendencies quite unlearned 
and instinctive, or they may come from habits formed earlier in 
response to other situations and now brought into play as re- 
sponses to this peculiar situation for the first time, because it 
has certain things in common with the previous situations that 
controlled its formation.^^* (This assumption was made, how- 
ever, only after some of the data seemed to have unmistakable 
earmarks of original responses to instinctive tendencies.) The 
analyses of initial and temporary responses in Chapter III, 
therefore, actually take us to a deeper level of classification, a 
level where stimulus-response sequences are tested not by mere 
approvingness to Christian propaganda, but by criteria provided 
in our knowledge of certain instinctive stimulus-response-arcs— 
that knowledge being taken for granted in accordance with such 
research as that utilized in Watson’s Psychology from the Stand- 
point of a Behaviorist and in Thorndike’s Original Nature of 
Man,^^ 

In the further subdivision of the more permanent responses,, 
we face the question of whether we can immediately drop to 
this same level of selection — viz., that where the criteria are 
instinctive stimulus-response patterns that have been ascertained 
in experiments with animals and infants — with any degree of 
success. Now aside from the prejudice against interpreting 
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human behavior in terms of “unconscious” motives, complex 
habits are very different to analyze from unlearned reactions: 
for there are practical difficulties in the way such as we describe 
in Appendix II and Chapters VII and VIII. Only if classifica- 
tions on intermediate levels fail to reveal the stimulus-response 
sequences essential to comprehending what takes place, are we 
justified in attempting the more difficult task without an abun- 
dance of biographical and concrete data which we do not yet 
have. Popular sociological categories are therefore tried out as 
an intermediate level of classification (Chapters IV- VI). They 
are found deficient. Hence, with clues taken from outstanding 
aspects of the data on hand,* instinctive tendencies found under 
more controlled study of animals and humans are arranged in a 
few primary groupings in Appendix 11^® so as to afford criteria 
for analysis on the deeper level. A rather elaborate illustration 
is given of the applicability of one of these groupings in Chapter 
Vll. Their applicability to non-approving, more permanent 
responses in general is sketched in Chapter VIII; they are applied 
without any preliminaries to ap])roving, more permanent 
resi)onses in Chapters IX and X. 


*One of the first clues to a more adequate analysis, was the fact that a 
groat many of the non-approving responses — responses to alien mores, responses 
by vested interests, responses 0/ nationalistic sentiments, etc., — seemed to be 
fundamentally aelj •protective in their actual operation. Some non-Christian 
groups shut their doors; some entrenched themselves; some returned the attack 
by a counter-offensive aimed at getting rid of the intruder. And Chapter VII 
shows how these self -protective responses were tentatively gathered as such, 
immediately after this clue was found. About the same time the pronounced 
effects upon preconverts of strong disapproval by a non-Christian group, of 
special friendly attention by the Christian group, of opportunities within Chris- 
tianity for rising to a higher status, of esteem in the eyes of a Deity-thought-of- 
in-porsonal-terms, — these seemed to point unmistakably to a class of persistent 
ausceptibilitieft to the attitudes of otJiera. In the third place, the openness to an 
alien movement shown by vigorous spirits among non -Christian youth, the 
acceptance of Christianity by certain men of leadership among primitive 
tribes, etc., pointed to the operation of expansive^ assertive tendencies in the 
individual. 

As the self -protective tendency loomed up, its instinctive basis in man 
naturally came to mind — and also the instinctive retreat and attack in 
animals’ behavior and even the tropic self -protection of plants — and data upon 
it were critically examined. The second and third classes of reactions were 
similarly compared with what is known of instinctive tendencies. And thus 
the four major groupings of urges, or tendencies-to-respond-with-certain- 
patterns, were gradually selected as functional groupings of prime importance 
in our analysis of responses to propaganda. 
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BIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL CONDITION OF THE SUBJECT NOT TO BE 
IGNORED. — It wiU be seen now that in our attempt to get past 
the difficulties which multiple stimulus, multiple response, and 
the multiple condition of the subject put in our way, we at last 
take over from biology and psychology an analysis of the svJbject 
into inherited tendencies-to-respond-to-certain-imier-conditions- 
or-outer-stimuli-with-inherited-^^p 65 -of -reaction. * These in- 
herited types of reaction are grouped according to a fimctional 
or teleological classification .f they are identified on the basis of 
their facilitation of nutrition or reproduction, of general activity 
or expression, of self-regard, , of self -protection, or of some 
other end-result — emotions of fear and anger, etc., l>eing clues 
that aid in identification because of their organic connection with 
sj)ecific groupings. It will be remembered that the presence 
in the living organism of these fimctional tendencies was one 
of the main reasons that made us employ the terms stimulus 
and response as tools of analysis in preference to the terms cause 


*These physio-psychological categories are drafted into service in groupings 
which make them amenable to social analysis^ as seen in the above footnote* 
witJiout necessitating, for the time being, a discussion of technical points on 
which specialists differ. See footnote on 512, 

fit is becoming popular amongst a certain group of professed objectivists, 
to deride functional classifications on the ground that each classifier favors his 
own classification! (E,g., Knight Dunlap, “The Identity of Instinct and Habit,” 
Journal of Philosophy ^ XIX (1922), 85-9,3.) The validity of such reasoning 
may be seen by applying it to these objectiv’ists themselves in matters where 
they differ amongst themselves or differ from other groups — each favoring his 
own peculiarities of classification! 

If functional classification, as a principle, is to be trted out fairly, we 
assume that it should be approached through a characterization of the types of 
behavior which give expression tg different urges. That is obviously difficult and 
calls for prelimi'nary hypotheses. To the mind of the writer, such questions as 
“How far fear and danger are linked up with protective behavior,” is the sort of 
problem that warrants experiment and critical observation and reasoning, not 
derision coupled with abandonment of the possibilities of explaining individual 
and group behavior. When the use of stimulus and response technique upon 
objective behavior enables us to get into this realm of motive without the use of 
hypotheses regarding functional urges, we shall be ready to forego such 
hypotheses. The procedure by which psychologists have substituted “laws 
of learning” for hypotheses regarding innate tendencies to learn in such and 
such ways,, is on© of definition, classification, and experiment. Since instinc* 
tive urges are found in behavior which is new in ensemble, though having 
habitual elements in it, we should follow similar procedure- of painstaking de- 
finition, of setting up stimulating situations for observation, and of recording 
reactions to natural situations^ to tests^ and to experiments. Observation and 
experiments already carried on with four and anger, recognition, rivalry, etc,,, 
certainly do not warrant abandouing^haattempt. (See ref, 31 & 32 at end oS 
App. I, and Appendix II, p, 543^ and lootuotee.). 
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and effect. The point is that those tendencies operate through- 
out concrete behavior, conditioning it continually. Stimuli may 
be got rid of; response-patterns may be repressed, disconnected 
from their instinctive relationships, broken down, or allowed 
to fall into disuse; but the bio-psychological tendencies of the 
organism keep in operation. The jdace they show themselves 
comparatively naked is in the process of conflict and adjust- 
ment, as asserted above, such as we are now studying.* These 
we regard as valid conclusions from bio-psychological investiga- 
tions and from modern psychopathology. 

This fact, once granted, has to be fitted in with ways of 
classifying the adjustments and other concrete facts of Iniinan 
behavior in general. If not deliberately fitted in with them, 
it will continually hamper thorough explanation. This prin- 
ciple is granted on the objective level where classifications of 
unmeasurable traits neglect measurable ones.f We assert it also 
where classifications of behavior data in terms of the objec- 
tive aspects of habit, neglect the urges fixed and omnipresent in 
human nature: those classifications will clash with bio-psycholo- 
gical ones which are functional and as such combine description 
with explanation: this fact indeed, is the thing that makes 
the ‘‘popular sociological categories” of non-approval used in 
Chapters IV to VI unsatisfactory and those in Chapters IX and 
X more suitable. If we attempt to got out of the predicament 
by choosing terms merely describing external behavior (and 
disregarding bio-psychological urges), we shall find ourselves 
choosing a descriptive classification in preference to a descrip- 
tive-a/^ir/-explanatory one suitable for analyzing behavior 

*Tbi8 is important. In cases where habitual modes of giving approval 
to a non-Christian are suspended by his group because bo attends OJljristian 
worship, and disapproval is substituted for them, he is the more likely to 
exhibit his need of approval by obvious attempts to secure it in new direc- 
tions. The same phenomena of losing one satisfier and seeking a substitute 
holds in a case of protective magic, or magico-religious technique, etc. 

f‘<Business leaders, social workers, educators, moral directors, are con- 
tinually publishing personal analysis charts. The same criticism can be made 
of one and all: the traits chosen are not psychologically basic; they represent 
complexes of habits (neatness, tact, tmd the like) rather than tndy funda- 
mental aspects of personality.” (444) Allpo^t, G.W. “Personality and Character,” 
Psifchological Bulletin, XVIII (1921), 441-445. 
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processes in terms of agencies, conditions, and consequent 
happenings. 

Modified Objectivism to Include Motivation^ versus Behavior- 
ism* — The criticism which certain objectivists make of the posi- 
tion taken in the two preceding paragraphs, is that we overlook 
the significance of the stimulus-response mode of accounting for 
behavior. Using data conforming to it, we are told, would 
prevent the clash of purely objective categories with any innate 
tendencies that may exist, and at the same time would avoid the 
pitfall of positing mystical sets of urges: for stimulus-response 
accounts must ipso facto conform to whatever innate tendencies- 
to-respond there may be. H 3 q)otheticaIly it should. Actually, 
the disentangling of the objective stimulus and response involved 
in a certain concrete act, is not sufficient to guarantee its classifica- 
tion in a way that would not clash with urges. A Moslem and a 
low caste Hindu may both stop to listen to a Christian mis- 
sionary — here the overt stimulus and the overt response are the 
same, note, — but one may do it in order to find arguments to 
attack (a protective urge, if resentment or fear is i)resent) and 
the other may do it to find a means to higher status (uige for 
greater recognition). Ah, yes, we may be told, but if you had 
the stimulus-response history of these men, you would not make 
this mistake. Very well, then, when we have such detail on the 
individual (a tremendous task!) we may dispense with the urges 
stated as we now use them. They are avowedly hypotheses, 
serving time until behaviorism covers the whole field of behavior, 
if it can, with its accounts of stimulus-response arcs. 

Our proposal, therefore, is that the bio-psychological ten- 
dencies be made the starting point of categories for classifying the 
material of concrete behavior. They are to provide the jirimary 
classification of it, although its objective, ideological, ami affec- 
tive details may determine sub -classifications (as is done in Chap- 
ters IX and X). This airangement is distinctly a compromise 
with those who accex)t a modified objectivism but are wary of 
positing urges: considered strictly as a means of classification, 
it should be acceptable as a basis for assorting novel and habitual 
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beiiavior which, all bnli, thjc extremj® objeqtiyi€ft8 acknowledge; 
others may consider it as an urge-explanation, in addition. Cer- 
tain phenpn^ena, for inst^pe, classified as protective by 

both; but be regarded as dpp to^ a, set of, iupiate. protective 
tendencies only by the second, group. Furthermore, the sub- 
classifications eijaploy mqre and more detail of the response 
patterns. For example, man!s equipment with an inherited 
tendency to protect, hi^ person (and, thence, interests that are 
part of his* “self,” psychologically speaking), affords a starting 
point for interpreting various kinds of retreat and counter- 
attack (the response) immediately following any kind of assault 
or deprivation (the stimulus); yet the “Adjustment and Re- 
definition of Norms and Beliefs” under an emotional strain, 
affords a sub-classification under self-protectiveness based on 
certain objective activity accompanied by fear reactions (Chapter 
X). 

‘‘substitution” of stimulus and besfonse necessitates 

GENETIC HISTOBIES AND IDENTIFYING IDENTICAL FUNTIONAL ELE- 
MENTS, — The various adjustment mechanisms of the human 
organism which make it difficult to discover the functional 
import of behavior in the sense we have indicated, must be 
understood (Appendix II, section 1). Substitution of stimulus or 
res'ponse, for instance, allows the primary physical expression 
of certain urges to give place to a secondary expression of 
them through*^ roundabout means. As explained by Watson 
and Woodworth, following Pavlow and Bechterew, the associa- 
ting of a second factpr with an originirl stimulus-to-a-certain- 
rosponse, may result in making, that second factor function in 
place of the previous one, thus of its own accord arousing the 
response.^® This substitution of ^a second stimula*ting factor for 
tlie previous one may be carried on and on , until a (dinner) bejl 
or a rap on the floor seta, one’s saliva flowing copipualy and 
makes, one, start for the dpor, much to ,thp. bewilderment of a 
visitor who doqs not kpp.w,what .urge is associated with, the bell. 
Before disqovering^tbj^ self-regard compels a map, tp cling to 
one habit,, or self-prot9ptiYeness.tt)pUngto another, it may take^ 
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from the behaviorist poitit of view, a caihplete ^netic account of 
the habit in qfuestiott as it developed in Kis ehildhciod, or it may 
take, from our point of view, but a single illuminating confession. 
Not infrequently a convert or missionary biography provides us 
with accounts of the formation of characteristic modes of 
behavior, as well as direct glimpses into their motivation. 

The prime difficulty in using categories of function may be 
stated in this way; though derived from a description erf concrete 
responses to concrete stimuli,-® their concrete aspect is largely 
sloughed off in the very definition of the category; and when they 
are used in social analysis, the Subsuming of further concrete be- 
havior under them is of ten a matter requiring delicate inferences 
as to its functional significance. For instance, the self ‘protective 
urge which is easily seen in an infant’s angered striking back 
with fist or foot, may have to be applied in policed society to 
resentful but disguised intrigue aimed at displacing a man from 
his position in economic activity, government, school, or church. 
Inasmuch as this theoretical statement of the problem is seen 
(Appendix II and Chapter VII) and grappled with much more 
effectively after the presentation and analysis of data (Chapters 
I-VI), we need not go into it thoroughly here. Instead, (i) we 
submit the above statement of it — viz., as a problem of identify- 
ing identical fimctions in different series of concrete behavior; (ii) 
we present our own practical handling of data throughout the 
volume as an emergency modus operaudi for employing it; (iii) 
and we offer a few suggestions on methods which have been 
proposed or used to solve it. 

Among the suggestions we would make for lessening the 
difficulty, the first is that an elaborate inductive study should be 
made of identical elements in different concrete situations which 
seem to be covered by the same urge category. The difficulty 
may also be attacked through biographical study of the behavior 
of individuals from infancy on up to maturity so exhaustive as 
to trace out eAOh substitution of stitnUlus and each substitution 
of response — which allows a ^neUr or historical study of identical 
elements — as proposed by thb behavibristS. fiven a briticad 
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but less exhaustive study of the antecedents of particular types 
of behavior which one desires to analyze-^ and of the biography 
as a whole, may lessen the obstacles to analysis. They can 
be lessoned also by a critical use of introspective testimony 
riegarding the motives actuating some individual on occasions 
of a S]>ecial sort, as we have indicated above. When, therefore, 
it is charged that \<^e are taking for granted the desirability of 
an analysis that (i) takes into account human motives, desires, 
wishes, and urges, (ii) whicii are essentially obscure, we admit 
the former with Thomas and Znaniecki, Williams, and others, 
but deny that the obscurity of •such forces is insurmountable. 
By studying identical elements, the correlation of stimulus and 
response, etc. in such ways as these, there is hope of bridging the 
chasms between ^'subjective''' and "objective." Larger and larger 
use may be made, in the meantime, of classes and species com- 
X)rising the objective phenomena in which different subjective 
urges may exhibit themselves. (E.g., Chapters VII, IX and X.) 

Principle of the Limitation of Possibilities.— It w as intimated 
that when any* interpretation is made of either the subject's 
stimulus-response i)atterns directly per se or the roundabout 
ways in w’hich one particular stimulus becomes linked with one 
particular response, it should be made in view of laws, trends, 
or critical hyj)otheses regarding bio-psychological modes of ad- 
justment: laws^ of learning, tendencies tow^ard “rationalization" 
and “compensation" mechanisms, etc., as discovered in research 
with psychopathic patients, children,* and special types, may 
provide valuable clues to the arrangement and interpretation 
of data. Individual differences in capacity, urge, and the learn- 
ing and adjustment processes are also vital, though in the present 
study we are primarily concerned with orientation in phenomena 
that is representative of classes or types. 

While calling attention to the way in which a knowledge of 
the subject’s innate bio-psychological urges and tendencies to 
adjust itself, may aid in analysing his stimulus-response sequences, 
we should not forget the culturaf medium through which one 
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reacts. It is employed as feet and hands of the subject. The 
tools one has, the language he uses, the group organization he 
works through, delimit the nature of his response just as his 
hands and physio-psychological mechanisms do, and may give 
clues to the stimulus-response sequences in which they are in- 
cluded. We know how a physical substance can bend only a 
certain extent without breaking, or be exposed to only certain 
extremes of temperature without losing its consivstency; a hand 
can do only certain kinds of things; a physiological organ like 
the ear can record sounds only within a certain range; the 
possibilities of a i)sychologicail capacity like learning ability is 
limited by a number of factors. Goldenweiser contends that 
there are similar limits in the possibilities of a whole range of 
cultural products, including even social organizations and kinds 
of belief .23 If one believes in spirits, for instance, the possibilities 
range from polytheism at one end to monotheism on the other. 
Whatever the natural ‘‘limitation of possibilities’’ — in a sub- 
stance, a subject’s physio-psychological mechanism, a social 
situation, or a logical sequence in mathematical or other 
ideologies — the knowledge of these possibilities should be of 
value in delimiting any problem and the range of reactions 
which may occur. The point we should note in addition is 
that, if certain of these forms are found to satisfy particular 
bio-psychological urges of the individual or grouj), close atten- 
tion should be paid to the correlation of these urges with other 

forms of the same cycle or grouping. 

• 

The demand fur a concrete orientation in the agencies, con- 
ditioning forces, and consequent happenings of missions has now 
led us to consider in some detail various ways of getting their 
phenomena under control. Since orientation in social and be- 
havior processes requires the tracing of forces and not merely 
a description of external events, certain difficulties created by 
multiple stimulus, multiple response, and the multiple condition 
of the subject affected, have been faced. The control possibilities 
of natural circumstances and the necessity of attention to pre*^ 
potent factors have been noted. The ignoring of motivation 
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and of all real explanation is regarded as the alternative of utiliz- 
ing man’s ineradicable functional tendencies. They are there* 
fore accepted as the basis of a primary classification of experience 
data, with leeway for more objective references in secondary 
classifications restricted within the “limitation of possibilities’’ 
in each case. 

2. SUPPLEMENTARY OBJECTIVE: ANTICIPATION OF COMPARABLE 
UNITS, QUANTITATIVE ENUMERATION, CORRELATION, 

AND OBJECTIVE STANDARDS FOR 
MEASUREMENTS OR TESTS.24 

(Abstract: — Laying aside behaviorisiA's claims, our study suggests types 
and correlations whieb a modified objectivism can exploit with sufficient data. 
More precise definition of categories and units is necessary before these types and 
correlations measure up to the standard of behavior tests now being devised 
in psychological research. Even these will not obviate the necessity for con- 
crete orientation, however.) 

Requirements of Behaviorism. — The main purpose of our 
study has been stated as orientation in the agencies, conditions, 
happenings, and processes that go to make up the story of Chris- 
tian propaganda. In spite of the wide variety of factors and 
sequences to be found, some of the descriptive conclusions and 
some of the analyses that are presented to give this orientation, 
may not be supported when more exact data are secured. It is 
expected that misinformation, partial records, and misinter- 
pretation will be corrected. Yet, accuracy in description is un- 
attainable without photographic and phonographic reproduction. 
Accuracy in analysis of even one individual’s behavior is un- 
littainable without exhaustive knowledge of stimulus-response 
sequences during the individual’s history, a division of them 
into units that can be treated in quantitative and correlating 
studies,’'' and an inductive correlation of them. 


^See HoIUisgworth’a Judging Human CharacUr, 

One of the most easily observable illustrations of this in the social field 
is found in an anthropological study of The American Indian by Olatk Wisslet 
<see eflf>eoially chap, six, **Correlation of Classiftoations,” ohap. xx, **Theorm 
of Culture Origin”). The material it uses, of course, is not the elusive behavior 
material whion comprises most of our data. See his Mm, and Cv^wre for a 
general statement. See, however, Boas* paber on ^'Limitations of the Compara- 
tive Method.^* 
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Illustrative Units for Quantitative Study and Comparison* — 

So much for the accuracy of a hypothetical behaviorism. Short 
of this there are many ways in which the behavior recognized by 
a modified objectivism — actions, beliefs, and attitudes (or senti- 
ments) — can be reduced to units allowing statistical enumeration, 
comparison, and correlation (double comparison). And, to such 
an extent as to open up problems and points of attack, and in 
general contribute toward a critical analysis. The statement 
quoted from missionary sources that the majority of those who 
have entered the church group have done so during middle age 
or after, and that they cannot*read or write, is an instance. This 
is the sort of phenomena subject to statistical treatment every- 
where, though of course it does not tell us anything about either 
the significance of illiteracy or the implications of church member- 
ship. The summary given of the main doctrines believed by 
most missionaries is bound to be less definite because of the diffi- 
culty of setting criteria for the connotation of the expressions in 
which the doctrines are couched. A number of rough quanti- 
tative statements analogous to these two, are offered in the form 
of problems; the devising of comparable units of a more and more 
objective nature is necessary before analysis and quantitative 
study can carry them much farther with profit. The suggestion, 
on the other hand, that the prospects of economic betterment 
and higher social status seems to have a large place in attracting 
non-Christians, can doubtless be made more ’definite without 
much difficulty if attainable facts are gathered. Our summary 
conclusions, however, will be found relatively free from generali- 
zations on even such subjects as this. For, conclusions on the 
comparative influence of different considerations in attracting 
and repelling non-Christians, assume that the different con- 
siderations are identifiable and precisely distinguishable, 
and have been employed quantitatively as categories in an- 
alysing subjects over given areas — ^neither of which is true. It 
surely can be taken for granted that except so far as units 
of behavior are avowedly applied over specified areas in 
aooordanoe with the demands of statistical procedure^ all 
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statements regarding the prevalence of phenomena are tentative 
and hypothetical.®® 

Some Illustrative Correlations. — Along with enumeration 
of traits and differentials, or, single comparisons, to discover the 
prevalence of a given type, it will be noted that our studies anti- 
cipate the use of double comparison, or, correlation. Strictly 
speaking, of course, to prove that all the converts in a given 
community were literate, would mean to establish a complete 
positive correlation between Christian-ness and literacy for the 
Christians in the community: or to prove that they were all 
illiterate would mean to establish a complete negative correla- 
tion between Christian-ness and literacy in that same group — 
obviously the correlation between ?l07^-Christian-ness and 
literacy would be a fact that would prevent certain possible 
misinterpretations of such a record, although it would not prove 
the nature or value of literacy. And the statistical recording 
of sub-types within the “convert” typo may be quite service- 
able if it allows greater accuracy for comparisons with similar 
correlations among non-Christians. If made, of course, such 
comparisons must be worked out according to usual statistical 
[)rocedure. 

There is a much larger field for the examination of correla- 
tions than the comparison of Christian and non-Christian com- 
munities — a pfitoblem, incidentally, which is apropos of a later 
study rather than the present one. T|ie very second chai^ter, 
“The More Permanent Responses as Conditioned by the Nature 
of the Subject’s Group and Group Relationships,” opens up one 
of significance for Christian propagandists, non-Christian com- 
munities, and sociological research; viz., the correlation between 
integration-within-a-complex-social-organization and active-re- 
coptivity-toward-the-alien-Christian-group. The chief deficiency 
in the problem as presented there is the definition of com- 
plex social organization. Criteria on this point should become 
more definite as data is gathered. Again, Chapter XII on 
“Group Influences” in the transition process, brings up the pro- 
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blem of what correlation exists between the group-options which 
the pre-convert actually considers when he is pressed by the 
propagandic forces, and the final solution of his predicament. 
This is one of the correlations which will doubtless be found sig- 
nificant in explaining the credulity, apparent ideality, and other 
characteristics of early converts as well as various group at- 
titudes of those who reject Christianity at this point. 

Units for Measurement being Devised in Applied Psychology. 

— The study of types and correlations cannot be carried much 
farther than the prospector stage without a quantity of data 
that is detailed and accurate ^enough to allow much closer defini- 
tion of the class categories and the units which provide bases for 
comparison. The deficiency in the questions asked in Annettes 
and Webster’s questionnaires,"® is their lack of precision, 
although the results obtained by them certainly provide a better 
orientation than we had previously in the respective fields 
covered. It is not necessary to repeat here the advantages and* 
shortcomings of questionnaires in general. Under such captions 
as ‘‘the verbal-report method,” “the word-association method,” 
etc., they seem to be holding their own when remodelled so as to 
call for more objective data."^ With them Pohlman has secured 
accounts of children’s ideas of God and other religious symbols, 
containing surprisingly objective material."® Fjom Jung’s 

Stvdies in Word- Association we have now travelled to associa- 

« 

tion tests for college freshmen intended to disclose the strength 
of different instinctive tendencies.^® Tests in general have ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds. Of late the movement toward 
objective tests for human behavior has gone beyond the field of 
the senses, the learning of classroom studies, the “intelligence 
tests,” “performance tests” (as used in vocational and industrial 
psychology), and tests for special aptitudes (such as musical 
ability).®® The influence of being observed (compare our cate- 
gory of self-regard) has been noted in controlled experiments.®^ 
The effect of rivalry (compare same) has been made the object 
of experiment,®^ “Characttr traits” are being taken up by men 
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trained in the of experimental and testing technique.^® And 
the student of human behavior may look forward to an increase 
ing number of tests applicable to his field. 

Persistent Need ol Concrete Orientations —In time objective 
tests will rectify many of the errors in such tentative analyses as 
our orientation presents, as well as add conclusions on the pre- 
valence and inter-relation of different traits. At the same time 
it is scarcely conceivable that objective and statistical studies 
will obviate the necessity of concrete orientation, as we 
remarked above. Many relationships and characteristics will be 
exceedingly difficult to reduce to* measurement for some time 
to come, to say the least. And the only way of offsetting 
gross misinterpretation of statistical data will have to be 
comprehensive but minute behavior investigation and critical 
analysis. 
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APPENDIX n 

MOTIVATION AND CAUSAL SEQUENCE: 

Basis for the Adoption of a New Procedure in Chapters VII-X 

tPsyehologlcaf Criticism of the First Analysts ol Non-Approving Behavior, 
and the Bio-psychotogicat Foundations of Further Anatyses) 

In Chapters V and VI, contradictions between the two clash- 
ing sets of mores, special attitudes involving group disapproval, 
social organization, professional guardianship and other vested 
interests, interpretations and methods used in propaganda — all 
these are given as conditions responsible for the rejection of 
Christianity by those who do not submit to the propagandists’ 
institution. It is significant to note that when given by the pro- 
moters of Christianity, they are offered as explanations for un- 
favorable responses by non-Christians. When given by the re- 
jectors, their more prominent aspect may appear to be mere 
criticism or the raising of issues for discussion. 

1. DIFFICULTIES HINDERING THE PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF PROFESSED CAUSES OF NON-APPROVAL 

Obseiulng the Stimulus-Response Arc.— But when this much 
has been said, we find that further analysis is blocked by the 
limitations of these popular sociological classifications. We are 
hindered by the fact that as a group of categories they do not 
differentiate between the stimulating factors, the individual or 
group stimulated, and the response elicited. How can we ascer- 
tain the individual and group behavior responsible for the more 
permanent non-approving responses, unless we do differentiate 
between such factors as these: formal agents of provocative 
forces, actual irritants, individuals or groups affected by them, 
conditions of susceptibility in the individuals or groups, their 
general reactions, technique employed by them, etc. Briefly, 
these various factors operative in the stimulus-response arc 
must not be obscured if we are to secure anything like the 
scientific accuracy outlined in Appeifdix I. 
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“Difference in Mores,” when'claimed to be a consideratioia 
that erects a barrier between the propagandist and his possible 
followers, purports to be an interrupting irritant, or stimulus. 
But “Vested Interests” is a category that refers to the condition 
of a particular group of the subjects stimulated. “Group Atti- 
tudes” of antagonism, both traditional and temporary, are il- 
luminating from individual and group viewpoints: they represent 
potential response-patterns of the group to certain patterns of 
stimulus; in the individual’s group situation, therefore, they both 
condition his susceptibility to certain stimuli and set patterns 
for certain tendencies-to-respopd which are involved. The same 
may be said of “Group Organization” except that the patterns 
for particular types of emotional and overt response are not 
necessarily present even in highly organized groups: the non- 
approving responses of some of these groups have contained con- 
siderable movement, feeling, and criticism, that seem random, 
or temporary trial and error. “Methods and Interpretations 
Employed by Propagandists,” on the other hand, may at first be 
merely stimuli to non-Christians; later they may at the same time 
be the technique of response employed by both parties. 

From the point of view of the stimulus-response situation, 
then our “Professed Causes and Occasions of Non-approving 
Behavior” are a heterogeneous list of factors representing no 
standpoint, no basis of classification, no schema.* 


’'‘Note on the Juxtaposition of Objective and Theoretical and of Objective and 
Psychological. — The problem, fhen, is to extricate ourselves from a jumbling of 
the different factors in the total situation, caused by unscientific classification, 
and, at the same time, to get on a level where we can look at the non-approving 
adjustments to Christian propaganda from a viewpoint that is systematic and 
feasible. 

First of all, it is assumed in view of the discussion in Appendix I, that such 
a viewpoint is assured through the use of stimulus-response sequences — which 
give due credit to conditioning factors in the stimulating objects, in the res- 
ponding subjects, and in the environing milieu. This is stated explicitly be- 
cause even among the professional students of society the stimulus -response 
relationship in any human situation is likely to be blurred over and pushed into 
the back-ground by selecting for scrutiny certain factors and phases of experi- 
ence which neglect it, obscure it, or assume its complete inscrutability. 

The anthropologists who study the obvious cultural implements* lan^a^s, 
ceremonials, rites, taboos, and prescriptions, of conduct, and the soc^ial scientists 
who assemble statistics of obvious factors about population, industry, trade, ' 
and social groups — both would see Wue in a proposal for applying their ob|eo- 
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Ps^chologleal ftoimm Maktiig it IHfiBeutt to Identify 
l^tlmulus and' Response. — There are yery good reasons why 
students of society usually side-step the problem of a stimulus- 
response description of reactions when it is asked for. First of 
all, in the case of many an item among the “secondary ex- 
planations’’ and occasions of non-approving behavior, those 
who advanced it may admit confidentially that in itself it is 
not of primary significanoe, or that it is presented mainly as a 
means of weakening their opponents rather than as an ex- 
planation of some aspect of their general non-approval. 

One would expect this in such oases as that of the Hindu 
lad's father we gave in the text (p. 220) or, in cases where a 
group employs one device after another to rebuff an intruder, 
as the Anarchist group did, in India: 

“So far as can be seen at present, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, a 
member of the sept of Brahmans that led and governed the Mara- 
thas, formed the earliest centre of the propaganda known as 
anarchism. The Anti-cow-killing agitation already referred to 
was one of several experiments which he tried in seeking to rouse 
his people to energetic political action; but in 1895 he organized 
a great celebration of the birthday of Sivaji, the chieftain who. 


iSvo criteria to studying certain of the more obvious aspects of the differing mores, 
of the social organization, of the activities of vested interests, and of the methods 
of propaganda. But here is where many stop. Some say that all else is mere 
theory. Others say that we must exclude “psychologicar* explanations. The 
former overlook the theoretical premises of their work, as Sorenson claims 
(“A Criticism of Scientific Method aa Applied by Sociologists,” Journal of Philo- 
Sophy, etc,, I, 141-148.); the latter assume either the futility of psychologizing, 
or the adoption of an extreme type of behaviorism which, as Thomas and 
Znanieoki show ( The Polish PeosarU, III, 23), would make the elucidation of 
social interactions impossible. Neither really grapple with human motivation 
as represented in the problems of human needs and their gratification through 
the paraphernalia of society. The vital point is that, as the so -called be- 
haviorists have shown, the description of reaction-systema through the recording 
of definite stimuli and overt responses, includes the objective field and overlaps 
what is called the ** psychological fields It allows repudiation of a semi-mystical 
**psfyohologiQal” whi^i may be used by stu<lents of society either as a catch-all 
of unassorted material or a container of easy popular explanations. Even a 
modified objectivism such as this study calls for (of. Appendix I), requires 
that patient studies ,o£ stiinuliwtresponse situations be xmdertaken and that inr 
such studies preferenna be given to behavioristic material. Such is necessary 
if sc^iologioel research is to produce results. 

We assume* thm« thsrt the juxtaposition of theoretical and objective, and 
psyehologiecl and objective should be overhauled. So far as possible 
stimulus^reeponso explanations should be substituted for those which neglect 
tins, fundamaatal sf^eence, and behavioristic data should be secured where 
possihK a 
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in the latter half of the seventeenth century, made the Maratha 
tribes an iron army and a united nation to resist the Muham- 
madans. This wide-spread commemoration of the Maratha leader 
in 1895 is significant, because in it for the first time all the 
features of the Extremist propaganda stand out clear; and there 
is unquestionable proof that it contained the poison of anarchy; 
for within two years it worked itself out in murder in the streets 
of Poona. 

But even where one pretends to state causes of non-approval to 
the best of his ability, what degree of accuracy can be expected? 
There is no use in mincing words here. Our conclusions will be 
misleading and futile unless wa take into account the psychology 
of explaining one’s conduct for purposes of apology, defense, and 
other ends. 

RATioi^^ALiZATiON INEVITABLE. — The Underlying difficulty 
is the tendency of man to offer reasons for specific conduct 
when he knows very little about the real conditions and causes 
of most of it. As a self-aware being he tends to accept and 
devise reasons for his actions with utmost naivete. Yet an- 
thropological findings, the calculated history of the mind, the 
analyses of mental processes, socio-psychological studies, and 
the study of the “sub-conscious” through hypnotism, psycho- 
therapy, and psychoanalysis, all show us that his ordinary ex- 
planations are virtually bound to be “secondary” ones, or, 
“rationalizations.” This must be absolutely clear before we 
go further. 

* 

. . .We pride ourselves on following the dictates of reason 
and carrying out our carefully weighed convictions. The fact 
which is taught by anthropology, — that man the world over 
believes that he follows the dictates of reason, no matter how un- 
reasonably he may act, — and the knowledge of the existence of 
the tendency of the human mind to arrive at a conclusion first 
and to give the reason afterwards, will help us to open our eyes; 
so that we recognize that our philosophic views and our political 
convictions are to a great extent determined by our emotional 
inclinations, and that the reasons which we give are not the 
reasons by which we arrive at our conclusions, but the exjdana- 
tions which we give to our tjonclusions.”* 
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The mind has evolyed for choosing between exterior objects or 
behavior (in situations where there is an option between 
different objects or modes of behavior, or where the organism 
is obstructed), not for interpreting behavior in terms of the 
organic instincts and the motivating mechanisms at work in 
his glands and nerve fibres. At best we have learned tp be 
aware of a very small part of the stimuli and responses in- 
teracting in any of our instinctive and habitual behavior.* 
In the very nature of things our ordinary explanations are 
loaded with interpretations that are incorrect. Introspection 
cannot possibly go very far by itself; yet for reasons we cannot 
attempt to discuss here, we persist in rationalizing the motivat- 
ing tendencies.t 

SUBSTITUTION OF NEW STIMULI FOR OLD. — The principle 
of rationalization is supported and made inevitable by the 
very psychological process which makes significant certain 
things that were previously insignificant; for it is clear that the 
object or point of counter-attack may take on a provocative or 
stimulating aspect, even if it has none at first. For instance, 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity and the New Testament 
sanction of wine drinking may be so enlarged upon and emotion- 
alized for their effectiveness in discrediting the propagandists, 
that the contending parties may come to regard them, no 
matter how merely theoretical and extraneous, as vital — they 
then become actual stimuli. Undoubtedly this has been the 
history of many a Christian doctrine; and of many things in 
any religion or sect that have been objects of dispute and 


♦**It is this development of consciousness as an inner ftmction^ the becom- 
ing aware of the cjentral parts of our mental processes, of our cognitions and 
affects, and the consequent enrichment and consolidation of the conscious ego, 
which characterizes the later stages of mental evolution. This is the evolution 
of self-consciousness, as contrasted with the superficial consciousness which is of 
immediate utility in our relations with our surroundings and which mark the 
earlier stages of' the growth of consciousness. Considerable tracts of these inner 
regions of the mind are normally left unexplored by introspection and never 
become conscious at all.” Tansley, 42. See also chap, iv,, “The Unconscious.” 

fFor a summary statement of what is implied by the term “rationaliza- 
tion,” see Tansley, chap, xv,, 158 ff. Tkae whole topic will como up for fuller 
recognition in a later volume where it is applied to the missionary. 
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conflict.* The prolonged centering of emotional reactions upon 
specific elements in the stimulating area, environment, or forces, 
builds up emotional complexes of disapproval about those foci 
until they in turn are no longer mere differences for comparison 
or issues for debate: they become symbols of depreciation, 
imcertainty, or insecurity; they become irritating stimuli, at 
least of a secondary sort. Then, if you as a group member, 
should assert thaji you entertain the objectionable practice or 
belief, you will bring down on yourself opprobium, hate, or 
pity. The explanation is that new stimuli have developed 
to act in place of old ones. • 

As Judd claims, certain previous stimuli which have been 
closely linked with the inception of certain attitudes ihay later 
become disorganized from them.^ The emotional response- 
system (or attitude) remains. When we seek to explain its later 
appearance in reply to different stimuli, we devise ‘^secondary 

I r I 

explanations” which are likely to be unrelated or even con- 
tradictory to the original sequence of facts. The psychoanalysts 
would call this the displacement and segregation of an original 
component of a complex, and the later addition of a ration- 
alization to the complex.^ The behaviorist would fill in the gaps 
here and explain the entire phenomenon by the experimentally 
demonstrated process of associating a new stimulus with an old 
one which is actually evoking a certain response; and thus 
^‘conditioning” the new stimulus to the response-system evoked, 
and then of allowing the original stimulus to cease to function 
through disuse — “substitution of stimulus.” f Together these 
explanations provide a serviceable way of envisaging the rise 


*E.g., see 224.226, etc. 

tFor a clear* succinct presentation, see Watson, Psychology from the Stmid- 
point of a Behaviorist, 28 ff. and 211 ff. 

Edward J. Kempf, in The AtUononiic Functions and Personality, p\xt% the 
position thus in summary form: “The law that autonomic functions, or affec- 
tive cravings, become conditioned to react to ordinarily indifferent stimuli, be- 
cause the latter have been coincidentally associated with the inherent primary 
stimuli of a particular autonomic function, is elaborated as the mechanism of 
the development of the personality^ and its individual characteristics, wliether 
normal or abnormal.” P. xiii d; see also pp. 56-76, and 130de. ' 
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of harmless, colorless differences into the rank of symbols of 
danger. 

predetermination: selective tendencies in different 

ASPECTS OF HUMAN NATURE AND EXPERIENCE. — There is an 

undoubted significance for us in the fact that at any stage in the 
interpretation of a reaction-system, we tend to devise or accept 
those explanations of it which are psychologically acceptable to 
us. The way in which a person is compelled to interpret his 
environment in the light of his past experience is classically re- 
presented in the term ‘‘apperceptive mass/’ Accumulated ex- 
perience tends to make things in his environment significant or 
insignificant, and attractive or unattractive, and thus tends, so 
to speak, to select stimuli from the environment for awareness^ 
attention, and response.* Attention and response, however, 
imply more than mere awareness, and, in carrying the activity 
one step further, they introduce other restrictive, selective, 
and hence interpretative factors. The psychological axiom on 
attention declares that, “only one thing can be wc^ll attended 
to at once. . . .It means that when the energy or the ‘attention’^ 
of the organism is thoroughly engaged in one activit}% physical 
or mental, other activities do not prosper.”® Now the way 
in which an individual’s immediate emotion, project, purpose, or 
conviction — any definite response — tends to bar out from con- 
sideration things contrary to it, is quite familiar — the psycho- 
analysts taking it into the realm of the unconscious in a way quite 
significant for us.® Wo take up this tendency in a later volume 
and illustrate it by what we define as “the operative attitude.” 
That is. when one is concerned in a given task, seeking testimony 


♦Years ago James said; “. . . .a man's ideas, aims an<J objects form 
diverse internal groups and systems. . . .Each aim which he follows awakens 
a certain specific kind of excitement, and gathers a certain group of ideas to- 
gether in subordination to it as its associates. . . .When one group is present 
and engrosser the interest, all the ideas connected with the other groups may 
be excluded from the mcaiital field.^’ James, (A), 103. 

Since then, *<psycholojppkal have been taken up, the psychologi- 

cal effect of “interests” and **in]b 0 «» 8 t” discussed, and conditions of attentive- 
ness more precisely formulat;^. K*g., Bee Chapter II, section 2, p. d9, on 
original attentiveness,” and the on the “explorative and investiga- 

tive” tendency on p. 637 below. 
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to establish a certain contention, or given up to a certain driving 
emotion, the possible contradictory alternatives are inhibited: 
other projects, other facts and theories, other things soliciting 
appreciation or enthusiasm, tend to be given scant attention or 
to be suj)prcssed; and should they be given any attention, only 
those aspects of them are likely to bo noted, which facilitate the 
I)roject in hand. The missionaiy, the promoter, and the jmrtisan 
sapporter usually have this operative attitude as well as definite 
apperceptive predispositions and prepossessions. Ex])lanations 
offered by promoters and partisans, therefore, must be judged 
in the light of this selecting aft^pect of dominant i)sychological 
states. 

Now these psychological states may be due to the gj’oup's cul- 
ture or influence as well as the individuaFs condition or activity. 
Traditional group attitudes, beliefs, and customary activities 
arc inevitably selective, predetermining one’s susceptibility to a 
great many stimuli and a great many explanations of behavior. 
A Moslem’s behavior toward a Christian or a Christian’s toward 
a Moslem is most likely to be taken over from his culture group. 
With such instances we have already dealt at length. To take 
a different sort of case, there may be in the group’s mores a custom 
of ceremoniously with-holding one’s real thought and attitude. 
Michie speaks for a great many foreigners in saying that a 
Chinese cannot (usually) be counted on to say what ho thinks 
nor to give genuine reasons for his actions, so far*as he perceives 
them. American candor and bluntness are improper in the eyes 
of any typical Oriental, 

. . .Dr. Brown had been invited by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to take charge of a boys’ school. Though the engagement 
^VciS for three years, at the end of eight months Dr. Br^ui was 
recalled, the local government professing inability to pay hip salary. 
Since another teacher was at once employed at nearly tne same 
sum, the real reason for the change was probably because Dr. 
Browm on Sundays taught the Bible to those that cared to study 
it. . . [This explanation seems beyond contradiction.]^ 

The excerpts on experiences in Ceylon given earlier, corroborate 
this. Of course, such things are not unheard of in the West, 
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Certain innate psychological tefndencies affect the suscep- 
tibility to stimulus and the direction of attention in devising 
explanation, in the same way as do accumulated experience,, 
temporary psychological states, and various aspects of group 
culture. The Freudians’ emphasis upon repression is one of the 
most salient recognitions of this factor. It is probably sufficient 
to point out that whatever may be true of the sex tendency which 
the orthodox stress so heavily, is also likely to be true to a con- 
siderable degree of other persistent bio-psychological drives or 
urges. It is much easier, for instance, to give rationalizations 
for our conduct of a sort that flatter us than of a sort that 
condemn us. Other such bio-psychological drives or aptitudes will 
come up as we proceed. The principle is the important fact. 
Thus the tendency of different aspects of our natutc and ex- 
perience to predetei^mine our susceptibility to certain stimuli and 
to certain explahations of behavior, is in league with the natural 
amateurishness of introspection and the natural deceptiveness 
of rationalization. They all make it difficult off-hand to 
identify stimulus, conditioning factors, and response, in specific 
situations. 

2. OTPIONAL METHODS OF DESCRIPTION, ANALYSIS, AND 
INTERPRETATION; AND THE UTILIZING 6f INHERENT 
BIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL URGES 

Here, then, we find ourselves with a network of psychologi- 
cal tendencies and processes that prevent us from penetrating to 
the sources of non-approving responses. Tlie capacity for ra- 
tionalizing tends to make one’s interpretation of what stimulates 
him to a given response, absolutely untrustworthy. The capa- 
city of one’s neurones to condition new responses upon old ones 
by sheer |psociation, and then to dominate, shunt off, or elimi- 
nate the old ones, tends to make the immediate responses to a 
given stimulus, not only relatively imexplainable in the case of 
one individual, but different from the response of another in- 
dividual to the same stimulus — and thus to make hazardous 
any general observations as to the^kinef of responses which are 
evoked iby certain dpecifio kihds of stimuli. 
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In this dilemma there seem to be three valuable methods 
which we may adopt in order to devolop an intelligent inter- 
pretation of the non-approving and other responses: One is 
the intensive study of contemporaneous individuals or groups^ 
while they cure reacting to certain hmwn stimuli. As the behaviorist 
technique shows us, it would be a huge task to obtain accuracy 
and ’ftcientific conclusions in the study of any one individual or 
group. A second method is biographical study of the individual, 
or historical study of a certain group. The photographic and 
phonographic accuracy required in the first method, are of course 
forfeited by this one, and capital is made in a legitimate way of 
crises, adjustments, and habit levels. As a necessary preliminary 
to an intelligent use of this method, the investigator should be 
familiar with the technique required in such a study and should 
have a perspective over the sort of phenomena to be entjountered, 
— Thomas, Park, and their associates, for instance, presented 
effective immigrant biographies because of their familiarity with 
a suitable technique of study and with typical reactions of 
immigrants in all sorts of relevant situations. 

Until these two types of investigation are made possible in a 
thoroughgoing way by extended gathering of data and study^ 
research endowment, etc., a considerable amount of work can 
well be done to develop technique, open up perspective, raise 
questions, and set problems. For the time being, therefore, much 
of our preliminary study can profit by the use of a third method 
which does this by candidly taking clues for interpreting data 
available, from the bio-psychological field and from the social 
sciences ,: — youthful though these latter may be in their develop- 
ment of scientific technique. Inherent bio-psychological urges 


♦Psychopathic institutes for some time have employed the personal history 
procedure to get a background for interpreting some immediate or recent 
behavior of an individual; hypnotists, psychotherapists, psychoanalysts, and 
consulting psychologists have done the same. Relief and charity organizations 
employ family histories also. But the use of the personal history in the study 
of group^psychological phenomena is somewhat different matter* Thomaia 
and Znaniecki's Polish Peasant, III., “Life-Record of an Immigrant' 
(Thomas,) Park, and Miller’s Old-World Traits Transplanted; and Kadin’s 
Autobiofris^dliy of a Winnebago JhtMcm represent this aspect of the personal 
history doeument. 
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and social laws may form the basis of interpretation as ten- 
dencies-to-respond-in-certain-general-or-specific-ways. Against 
taking social laws as an aid to the study of any individual or 
group behavior, there would probably be no objection — except 
that there is no considerable body of critically accepted social 
laws!* Vindication of positing certain bio-psychological urges 
as an aid to the study of behavior, we cannot undertake here.f 
We shall aim, however, to demonstrate its serviceability. 

Salient Bio-Psychological Urges: tentative groupings,— 
It is evident that bio-psychological urges lie in a field of contro- 
versy. It is the field of motivation in which innumerable amateur 
interpreters have delved; of instincts, which Thorndike appears 
to have attacked experimentally; of innate emotions, which 
Watson has scientifically investigated in infants; of the psycho- 
analysts’ ‘dibido,” ‘‘sublimated” sex expressions, and “masculine 
protest”; and finally of the sociologists’ “social forces.” 

‘ Taking into perspective the whole range of studies from 
plant physiology and animal psychology to psycho-therapeutics, 
one can at least posit a few fundamental groupings of urges 
toward certain kinds of behavior, of needs for certain kinds of 
satisfaction. The following we offer as a minimum for interpret- 
ing human reactions. 

The primal sets of urges which develop in the plant-animal 
scale, seem to be those bringing about nutrition, reproduction, 
and locomotion — each period of satisfying activity giving place 


*“At the present time sociology is largely a deductive science, if one can 
call an extensive and ill-defined body of knowledge a science. General prin- 
ciples have been deduced from the observations of a few students of human 
nature and these principles have been elevated into theories without sufficient 
inductive verification.” Chapin, “The Elements of Scientific Method in Socio- 
logy,” Amer. Jour, oj Sociol, XX (1914-1915), 371. 

A more accurate notion of sociological findings may be secured by an ex- 
amination of Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, Here 
the baring of social relationships is stressed. 

In economics and politics, the application of the scientific method is ob- 
viously limited as yet, outside of popular description and statistics on a very 
limited number of objective facts. 

tThat we have discussed on 202 ff., 51f ff., and 526 ff., and may take up 
later in a separate article, if it seems necessary. See especially 5l6d and fl. 
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to a period of cessation and relaxation in which organic prepara- 
tion is made for further activity.* 

(1) In manj therefore, we put as primary the nutritive and 
reproductive urges spoken of usually as the physical appetites, t 

(2) Second, the excess energy which is observable in random 
movements and in locomotion connected with sustenance, repro- 
duction, etc., seems to involve an innate urge toward physical and 
mental activity in general.^^ Specialized offshoots of this general 
activistic or expressive urge are seen in responses which are 
essentially (i) explorative and investigative (ii) acqiiisitive^'^* 


♦Introductions to botany and zoology, and accounts of comparative psy- 
<jhology such as those of Morgan, Wasliburne, Thorndike, and Watson will be 
helpful for a background here — l^armelee’s Science of Human Behavior attempt- 
ed to summarize findings in tliese fields which are relevant to the study of 
human beliavior. One should bo familiar at first hand, however, with such 
studios of tlie instinctive tendencies of man as those in Thorndike’s 
Psychology f Vol. I, “The Original Nature of Man,” Watson’s Psychology fro7n 
the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, and Woodworth’s recent Psychology. See Tark 
and BxxTgGm Introduction to the Science of Sociology, chap, ii, “Human Nature,” 
and chap, vii, “Social Forces.” ' 

fFor the purposes of such analyses as wo have in rniiul, there is at piesent 
no particular value in differentiating such a sub-urge towards nutrition as that 
for breathing and air-getting, nor of adding other physical behavior series, 
such as those of vocalization and “gross bodily control.” 

**It is suggestive to find Thorndike deriving an “instinct” of “multiform 
physical activity” and one of “multiform mental activity” from a “love of 
sensory life for its own sake,” manipulaliveness, and the “satisfy ingness of 
mental control.” Cf., of a popular nature, Karl Groos, The Play of Animals 
and The Play of Man. 

■fflt is not necessary here to go into discussions regarding sensatioti and 
attention. It is probable, however, that within certain limits there is a ten- 
dency to find both familiar and fresh sensation satisfying? and that there is an 
^‘original attentiveness” (cf. Thorndike, also Woodworth, 244e.) — which is pe- 
culiarly responsive to things^ wliich are definite, large, striking, or novel in 
appearance, whicli have a forcefulness due to intensity, and which ‘ are recent 
in time. In thinking of the explorative aspects of the activistic or expressive 
tendencies, it may be helpful to conceive of the mechanisms of gross bodily 
control, of physical sensory capacities, of original attentiveness, and of ac- 
tivistic tendencies — to conceive of all as if they were in a scale. At the lower 
end of the scale a force or a situation outside of these mechanisms compels 
them to make adjustments; further up the scale, the tendency-to-act-without- 
•corapulsion operates through either habitual or new channels — -this is where 
the activistic tendency appears; and at the upper end, of the scale there 
appears the specialized urge to seek new experience — this is the explorative 
tendency in its accentuated form. Cf. W. I. Thomas, “The Gaming Instinct,” 
Amer. Jour, of Sociol., VI (1900-1901), 750-763. 

♦♦♦Under this heading there is naturally included the tendency toward 
behavior series described by Thorndike under the heads of “acquisition and 
possession” and “collecting and hoarding” except when he there includes 
activity belonging under our prolfcctive and other urges. Cf . the popular study 
■of G. A. Tawn^y on The Acquisitive Society, 
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and (iii) mastering:'^ 

(3) Third, along with power of locomotion there appears, 
early in the biological series a tendency to “shrink” or withdraw 
from injurious influences supplemented later by defensive re- 
sponses and counter-attack. In full-blown form, we have the 
bio-psychological imperative to protect oneself against molestation^ 
against attach ^ against deprivation of possessions ^ and against un- 
certainty as to either interference or the continued maintenance 
of satisfiers; the responses used include retreat, defense, and 
counter-attack to get rid of the source of annoyance; some degree 
of fear or rage accompanies them.*|- 

(4) Fourth, with mobility and association with one’s kind 
there appears innate susceptibilities to other beings. Gre- 
gariousness or the “herd instinct,” is generally held to be a sali- 
ent example, implying an innate need for the mere presence of 
others. Instinctive social reactions to the making or withholding 
of gestures of attention, particularly to approving or disapprov- 
ing gestures, imply in addition an innxite need for being noticed 
and for being esteemed,*^ Sheer convenience suggests grouping 
these together under the general caption of urge for ^'recognition^^^ 
though it may later prove best not to do so. 


•Aside from forms usually treated under the captions assertiveness, 'will- 
to-power, etc., any tendency toward “teasing, tormenting, and bullying,” 
or toward unprovoked fighting should be included in this group, doubtless. 
Note that we speak of mastering objects as well as men. Cf., in a popular 
vein, F. W. Nietzsche’s writings. 

There seems little question that “manipulation” may be a means either to 
mastering an object, or to exploring it when it is unknown, on or to both; that 
the solving of puzzles and “problems” utilizes both the explorative and 
mastering tendencies; and that “assertiveness” combines mastering behavior 
with' what we speak of shortly as self-regard. 

See footnote below on “rivalry and reinforcement” and bibliography in 
Park and Burgess on rivalry, p. 646, and on conflict, 645-660. 

fSee Edward J. Kempf, The Autonomic Functions and Peraonfditu, 49b* 
53c> 79-80. 

It will be noted directly that, psychologically speaking, possessions in- 
clude objects, beliefs, and any group affiliations which are a part of the “self.” 
Submissiveness' seems to be a retreating type of behavior accompanied by .fear. 
Besentment is undoubtedly a mild ferm of rage. Cf. Boy F. Bichardsen, The 
Psychology and Pedagogy of Anger, 

•♦See especially ThomddKe’s account of “Besponses to the Behavior of 
Other Human Beings”; Kempf, 93-95; and Park and Burgess, chaps, iii-v^ 
and 3tiii. Cf. also Wilfred Trotter^s popular MsHnets of the Herd in j4aee and 
War and Charles H. Cooley’s books. 
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Another factor now enters in. A man may eat fbod atid 
at the same time think of it, or may perform a piece of work 
and at the same time think about it, without taking his ^‘self 
into consideration — especially if he is what psychologists call 
objective-minded, an ‘‘extra vert”; but it is absolutely impossible, 
apparently, to be the object of contact, attention, and approval 
by others, and to thiiik of it at all completely, without letting 
one’s thought run right along to the object (one’s self!) they are 
noticing.* In other words, recognition is experienced not as^ 
recognition per se but as self -regarding recognition, or, self-regard. 
Owing to this fact, some might prefer to subsume the need for 
recognition under a need for self-regard. 

SOME IMPORTANT RELATIONSHIPS AMONG URGE SATISFAC- 
TIONS. — We do not say that eating and sleeping, working and 
wages, may not be connected with one’s self-regard. For any 
adequate account of the “self” and of self-awareness shows that 
they may. Beginning in childhood, one comes to think of hia 
hands and feet, his clothes, certain objects or possessions, certain 
achievements, certain individuals and group relationships, and 
even certain of his beliefs about his environment — he comes to 
envisage all these with a self -feeling, making them veritable parts 
of his “56?/” ;t this means that the things satisfying his various urges 
are probably experienced primarily in a self -feeling form. Now 
then, so far as man is self-conscious (self-aware) with respect to* 
these satisfactions , — and he usually is, to some extent — , these 
things form part of the content of his self-regard. We are speaking 
here, be it remembered, of his possessions, his behavior, and his 
achievements. “Mastering” behavior, for instance, is, usually 
found with the attitude of superiority, or self-esteem; and “sub- 
missiveness,” shrinking, cringing, retreating, and fear behavior 


♦The psychology of this process whereby others become the medium 
through which one arrives at self-consciousness and social consciousness, haa. 
for years been taken up elaborately in social psychology lectures by Professor 
Gteorge Mead of the University of Chicago — although he might not aeknowl^ 
edge our statement of it. A typewritten transcription has been made from 
a.studeiit’s private stenographic Report of his lectures, it might be remarked.. 
•fSee the discussion of the “self” in William James* Peycholo^y, 
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is usually found with the attitude of inferiority or self-depre- 
ciation. As Kempf says, “Nothing so quickly destroys an 
individuars potency as any cause of fear.’’ Not only, then, is 
the urge for recognition usually experienced in the form of an 
urge for self -regarding recognition; but self-regarding recognition 
and esteem may also result from possessions and achievements 
and general behavior which in. turn are satisfying other urges. 

Another case of close association between different urges 
needs to be cleared up. Dejirivation was one of the things said 
to stimulate an individual to make protective responses. Our 
point now is that, in case of depri'dation^ the protective response 
are likely to be supplemented by the bald appearance, re-exertion, 
and re-inforcement of the urges which have been deprived of their 
satisfiers. An infant whose toy is grabbed at, may scream and 
fight back, as Thorndike says, but it will also tighten its clutch on 
the toy; a college team whose record is threatened, will exert the 
greater energy to maintain it; the disputative i^erson w^hose good 
name is impugned, will rc-assert his claim to esteem. f In other 
words, it seems natural and necessary from the bio-psychological 
point of view that depriving an urge of its satisfiers, acts as a 
stimulus to incite the urge to (a more or less frantic attempt to) 
get satisfaction — a sufficiency. And some may even regard the 
protective responses as a supplementary aid to attain this same 
end. Confusion and delay in the restoring of satisfaction is a 


♦Space prevents carrying this discussion furthef here. Suggestive analyses 
of the self and its social aspects may bo found in Charles H. Cooley’s Human 
Nature and the Social Order \ in Arthur J. Todd’s Theories of Social Progress^ 
Part I, ‘‘Human Nature and Social Progress^'; in Park and Burgess; etc. 

fif this analysis is correct, rivalry (or, “envious and jealous behavior”) 
and reinforcement connected with it may both be the protective outcome of 
“attack” upon one’s self-esteem or other satisfiers; — 

(i) (We assume a continual condition of self-esteem in A.) 

(ii) ISuccess or evidence of superiority in B, is construed by A as implying 

inferiority. 

(iii) This involves a deprivation of A’s prior self-esteem. 

(iv) Against this, A acts protectively (a) with a slight resentment and (b) 
with a competitive attempt to put B out of his “superior” position — this 
attempt (c) involving a re -assertion of A’j? self-esteem* and that in turn 
stimulating the expressive urge necessary to competitive activity. 

<v) If A fails in the competition, his excuse £»r failing is likely to re-establish 
his self-esteem! 
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frequent result of such an emergency. But no matter how large 
one’s means of satisfaction are, he inevitably defends them and 
mety at the same time strive to increase them. 

Other Important Facts as to Urge Satisfactions and their 
Identification: different degrees of urge, or need. — This 
forces upon us the question of different degrees of “need.” 
Temporary satisfaction in food and sex is easily reached by all, 
in spite of differences. The capacity for expression, recognition, 
and the self -regarding tendency on the other hand, seem limitless 
in some men — that is, urge seems always to be in excess of 
satisfaction — ; yet in others, they are fairly easy to satisfy. 
The latter class are likely to be called inert, but inertia may be 
due to low original vitality, to sheer fatigue or a physiological 
system clogged with food and tissue poisons, to fear of the losses 
that will come from change in the particular direction under 
consideration, or merely to the “caking” of habit at a low levej 
of satisfaction. Scaling up from this extreme, however, it may 
bo found that most men crave, or are stimulated, beyond their 
ability to wrest satisfaction from their physical and human 
environment, particularly amidst the deluge of advertisements to 
which the modem man is exposed.* 

IMAGINATION AND EMOTION AS AVENUES FOR INDIRECT 
SATISFACTION OF THE URGES.— Of peculiar significance among 
people with an excess of urge, or, excess of stimulation to re- 
sponsive urges, is map’s ability to jump time and space and 
actual facts and values: by means of verbal and imaginative 
representations to himself, he can consider absent objects as 
belonging to himself in the future if not in the present, can 
consider achievements as of greater worth than they are, can 
apply characterizations to himself as coming from absent beings, 
future generation, fictitious persons, a psychologically con- 


*Just what constitutes inertia, deficiency in satisfaction, or satiety, and 
what constitutes excess of urge or stimulation over satisfaction, are matters 
of individual habit and group custom which remain to be worked out in studies 
of inditidual restlessness, desirt, fear, imagined values and exploits, energy, 
health, etc. 
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structed picture of his present or future self. This is done in 
grotesque forms amoi^ people who are psychologically ab- 
normal, but it is apparent also in the everyday experiences of 
normal beings.* The point is that ‘‘constructive imagination’* 
and affective experiences connected with them, provide a most 
significant channel for satisfaction of men’s basic bio-psy- 
chological urges. More tangible behavior — play, labor, explor- 
ing, hoarding wealth, manipulating audiences or corporations, 
competition in games and business and sectarianism, accusations 
and self-justification supporting and praising one’s group, claims 
of authority and morality — these also give expression to one’s 
innate tendencies. In short, there is probably no field of 
physical oj* mental phenomena which is not connected with the 


*The student of Imman nature lias always claimed in a general way that 
certain traits show themselves throughout conduct; when instinctive tenden- 
cies came to be discussed in modern psychology, the social scientist drew atten- 
tion to their operation throughout conduct, oven in behavior commonly 
regarded as remote from bio -psychological instincts. (Aside from discussions 
of»** 80 cial forces” in sociology generally, see Thomas, “The Gaming Instinct,” 
Amer. Jour, of Sociol.^ VI (1900-1901), 750-70t3; also F.W. Taussig, Inventors 
and Money Makers,) 

Modern psychopathology found that men in abnormal states of mind derived 
satisfaction from sheer illusions as to fame, wealth, and other coveted distinc- 
tions; tlio Freudians then professed to find sox impulses evading “resistances” 
and “censors” in the unconscious, and securing “indirect expression” throiigh 
dreams, wit, slips of memory, primitive taboos and forms of social organization, 
etc.; and with the work of Adler, Jung, Kempf, McCurdy, and others there has 
come an appreciation of the way such urges as we have called self -regarding 
esteem and self -protection appear in activities as diverse as nervous com- 
plaints, authorship, religion, and the reading of sadistic descriptions of war. 
(Bernard Hart’s The Psychology of Insanity is a simplified statement dealing 
with the first movement. As to Freudian psychoanalysis, Knight Dunlap, one 
of its severest critics, admits as “somewhat yaluable” their conception, — 
“wish-fulfillment” — of “the tendency in human nature to get by an indirect 
route the fulfillment of those desires which it cannot obtain in a more normal 
manner, or at least to obtain in thought, satisfactions which cannot be obtained 
in actuality,” — Mysticism^ Frevdianism^ and Scientific Psychology,, 60-61. 
The best compilation from our point of view, of Hart’s emphases, of Freudianism, 
and of modifications of their claims by other workers, is A* d. Tansley’s The New 
Psychology,) ^ 

Meantime, writers on various aspects of human behavior took cognizance of 
these findings. (Mabel J. Beaney, The Psychology of the Organized Group 
Game; Edward S. Robinson, “The Compensatory Function of Make-Believe 
Play,” Psychological Review, XXVII (1920), 429-439; C. W. Kimmihs, Children's 
Dreams; Wilfred Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War; Clarence .H. 
Hamilton, A Psychological IrSterpretation of Mysticism; etc.) 

Now, the orthodox psychologist sees this “indirect expression” of instinc- 
tive tendencies in the whole gamut of every-day activities, sentiments, and 
beliefs, and even in the long-studied behavjpr of attention, percepti<^, reason- 
ing, and imagination. (R. S. Woodworth, Psyc/^Zogrj/.) 
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bio-psychological urges. That fact is fundamental to the rest 
of our discussion. 

• AID TOWARD IDENTIFYING URGES. — It need hardly be said 
that in the identification of the basic bio-psychological urges in 
Terbal reactions, and in what may be called semi-overt and non- 
Gvert behavior, great caution must be exercised. It is an asset 
to this procedure that the chief stimulus-response reactions to 
tendencies outlined above, are being defined by experimental 
psychology and critical observation.* The presence of fear or 
rage, for instance, would be proof that certain protective 
mechanisms have been set (rff. Even such studies as those of 
Eichardson are of undoubted value in showing the symptoms 
of situations which are certain to evoke specific bio-psy- 
chological tendencies. f 


*I have ill mind investigations reported in John B. Watson’s Psychology 
from the Standpoint of a Behavioriat in which a rigorously scientific method was^ 
employed. E. L. Thorndike’s Original Nature of Man is very suggestive, 
though his method is not disclosed. 

Studies upon the glands and their function in man may become valuable 
for this purpose. In the meantime psychoanalists in conjunction with neurolo- 
gists are making observations on the rise of fear, anger, etc. For instance. 
White, in discussing war, says that “it is when su(;h relatively stable and 
familiar situations are destroyed and we are projected into situations with 
which we are no longer familiar and which we cannot control, in sliort into llio 
unknown, that wo react with fear.” Win. A. White, Thoughts of a Psychiatrist 
on the War and. After, ()8. 

fin summarizing data gathered by use of questionnaires, Richardson 
reports as follows on the mental situation stimulating anger: 

Feelings of Irritation. One of the characteristic n^ental situations from 
which anger arises is that connected with feelings of irritation. . . , 

“Feelings of irritation follow as a result of the thwarting of some desire or 
mental attitude and are consequently predetermined by the attitude of the 
moment. . . . 

“Another characteristic of the feeling of irritation is its indefinite objective 
reference. It may not refer definitely to any object at first. . . . 

“It is a common characteristic of the initial stage of anger, that although 
there is an awareness that the emotion is due to a serifes of irritating stimuli, 
the entire situation exciting the anger is ignored and the anger is referred to 
some person, frequently one recently associated in time. Thus objectified, anger 
•seems to find a more ready expression. Anger is more successfully developed 
from a fore-period of irritation if the present predicament is in any way 
associated with a person or situation c^gainst which there is already an emotion- 
al disposition of dislike. A feeling of pleasurable satisfaction is often reported 
to follow the successful expression of anger after feelings of irritation. 

... .When persons are involved in anger of this type, they are usually 
those wijh whom there is close ii^imacy or with servants and children. 
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Objeetive Data and Bio-psychologic'al Categories.— Neither 
exclusiveness nor finality is claimed for the urges, as remarked 
above. Aside from the appetites and the self -esteeming ten- 
dency, they indicate, roughly speaking, (i) how men act of 
their owri initiative^ regardless of others’ attitudes; (ii) how they 
act under provocation or attach; (iii) how they are affected by 
others^ behavior even when not molested and relatively passive. 
Mothering behavior in the pre'sence of infants, was not included; 
‘‘kindliness” or “tender emotion,” on the one hand, and the 
tendency-toward “disapproving” or “scornful behavior,” on the 
other, were also unmentioned. Only those findings of psychology 
were employed which correspond to significant masses of data 
in the writer’s hands, without calling for controversy or com- 
plicating our presentation. If this were an intensive localized 
study of Christian propaganda instead of an outline aimed at 
showing typical data and its analysis, this correspondence should 
be scrui)ulous: all relevant categories verified by representative 
specialists would probably be required, and yet no data that 
seemed significant would be left aside because of the lack of 
appropriate previous categories. As it is, we believe our data 
is representative so far as it goes, and the primary groupings 


Negative Self ’feeling. A second characteristic mental situation from which 
anger arises, in that connected with negative self -feeling; the self-feeling has 
been lowered and anger follows. In the observation of all the observers, it 
appears at times in* the initial stage of anger. . . .In the description of this 
feeling, it appears in marked contrast to the anger that follows. . . . 

“Unlike the feeling of irritation, negative s^lf -feeling has a more definite 
reference to the outside situation and for the most part refers to persons. . . . 

“Negative self-feeling appears rather suddenly without any definite con- 
scious foro-period of its own. It is a state of consciousness predetermined by 
pleasureable feelings of self-regard. . . .Such evidences as we have, indicate 
th^t^ anger with a fore -period of negative self -feeling occurs most readily when 
the sentiment of self-regard is active, — on the days when the person is well- 
pleased with himself, . . . 

“Any remark, suggestion, chance association, it may be, attitude of 
another or incident, which in any way lowers the sentiment of self-respect may 
stimulate anger. . . . 

“With all persons studied, there is evidence of a previously developed 
mental disposition against certain persons and against certain principles which 
allows the anger point to be reached in a short cut fashion. Anger is easily 
attained without the initial feeling either of irritation or lowered jself -feeling. 
Anger that rises from this situation is usuelly pleasant in quality. V I^oy F. 
Bi^ardson, The Feyekology and Pedagogy of Anger, 13-26. 
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of our data are fundamentally justified and psychological so 
far as they go. 

* These Categories Applied to Groups. — For reasons which we 
cannot sketch now, our study applies these bio-psychological 
categories to group phenomena. It treats them as tendencies 
explaining groui) responses as well as individual phenomena.* 
This does not imply that there may not bo socio-psychological 
or sociological im])eratives outside of these. But until a de- 
finite body of such sociological tendencies, trends, or laws is 
accepted by critical thinkers m this field with something like tlio 
unanimity with which laws in natural sciences are accepted by 
specialists in those fields, — until then, common ground may 
bo found in accepting elemental needs, wants, and urges such as 
wo have proposed, and in aligning objective group responses 
with elaborations of those urges. For the time being, we con- , 
oentrate on trying out this mode of analysis and interpretation. -f 
The space devoted to non-approving rosi)onses in Chapters 
IV- VI prevents much more tlian a demonstration of its use (in 
Chapters VII and VIII) in treating^ them. It is tried out at 
greater length in the analysis of approving responses to pro- 
])aganda in Chai)ters IX and X.** 


*Seo separate article referred to above. See also Tliojiias D. Eliot, “A 
Psychoanalytic Interpretation of Uronp Formation and Beliavior.’’ Amer. 
Jour, oj JSocioLf XXVI (1920^, 333-352; and Everett D. Martin, The Behavior 
of Crowds, We cannot now take np the so called “Group Fallacy in Relation 
to Social Science” (Floyd H. AUport in Amer. Jour, of BocioL, XXTX (1923- 
4), ()88-703). Bogardus’ and G olden weiser’s succint criticisms of Allport’a 
position {Loc. cit,, 703-700) are sufficient. 

•fFor further qualifications of this statement, see 51 5d and ff. 

**One point, elaborated in Appendix I, should be noted here regarding 
the relationship of the categories to instinctive urges, on the one hand, and to 
the objective responses, on the other; the categories may be looked upon as 
designating an objective type of behavior, yet tliey have arisen in the mind of 
an investigator who is also conscious of fuActional tendencies in behavior. 
They may be regarded as categories describing both habits and spontaneous 
behavior. Elaborate detailed analyses in terms of stimiilus and response will 
probably take precedence of such categories as are presented in this study,, 
when we have the time and technique to develop them; in the meantime^ 
what we ^ay call the “urge categories” should be critically selected and 
utilized, to the writer’s mind. 
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• 

sliips, 33, 42, 4(5c, 55c. ch. xii (e.g., 
433b); of temporary ^esp^n.s('s, oh. 
iii (5(5-70); of rejection, ch. iv'-viii 
(e.sp. 108ff., 2.34fl'., tS: 2(iSff ): of aver- 
aion to chnngi', lOl-dKKl; of vested 
interests, 2(57-2(58; of religion affect- 
ing nqection, 255ff ; of appioval or 
imssions, cli. i\-\; of iiKentivt* to 
Status, 310, 322-321; of ti’ansitioii 
from appioval to church i‘andida(*y, 
ch. xi-xiii; of effect iv(' pu'aching, 
451c; of non-t’hrifttian tvpes, 484- 
487; of "Crojmgandic Impact as a 
\Vluile,” eh. xiv' 

— general riTodes of, 103; through 
stimulus, re.sponst*, (4e., 7Sa: and 
the urg(*s. 2(58-270; of (‘ontlict and 
i(.s ri'SolulioM, 381 ftn, A' lef. 8') 
on 4(KS; cross si'ct ions Chris'n ler- 
ininology, 3(52-3(5.’^ " Csyehosocio- 
logi(*al A--,” A])p. 1; "Motivation 
and Causal Si'tjueiiei*.” App. II 

Ancestor Worship: miss’y atlitiale to, 
120; psy. of its resistance* to mis-* 
sioiKS, 250f 

Anger: {see Re.s(‘ntmen( ; cf Protec- 
tive ref.) ])sv’l situations jirovoking, 
ftn. on 513f. 

Anthropology, relations! ii}» of onr field 
and study to, Introd., x\. 

ANTI-MISS’Y reactions: (c.f/ . I’assiv'^O 
Opposition - Resistance'; Active Op. 
position: (a) Jndiif'ct (’ounteU’- 

attaek - "Defensi', Recrimination, 
(\)mpet it ion”; (b) Dnect Connte'r- 
attack "Fanatical \’io!(*nce and 
Legal Prohibition”; see also Resemt- 
iiiont, Pen'seciition, l)e[)roca(ion, ( Vin- 
seu’vative, (*(c.; also Jndifterence; and 
I’rotecti'c .. Iiilcrprc*tati<»n, Etc.) 
--- in Conte'iits, sec. ch, i (s(*c. 2, 3), 
ii (1, 3), iii (4-(i), iv (2-3), v-viii; 
as traditional or habitual, or as 
1 ‘ffect of inissivins, 0; summary of, 
103e-l{)5; form wf, cliange^s. 4hb; 
due to un-f Miris’n-ness of ojipoiu'iitH, 
(5 Id, 101) & ftn.; ])relim. analvsis of, 
84-103; analysis of, as protection, 
228d; analysis of expjuiiat ions of, 
229ff,; summary analysis of 243ff,; 
due to deprivation of v'ital satis- 


*a, h, Cl (?, and e, respectiveily, immediately after a number, iialleate suee'essive* filths, ap- 
proximately, on the page; e.g., lliHc referB to about the middle of page 128 . As usual, /stands 
for the first following page; //■. for the pages following; //a. is used for footnoteds}; “ref.” 
after anyjcross-reference is to call nartieular att(‘iition to the crops references given after 
that one;^.g., “Code ref” is to call attention particularly to eross referenees after “Code” 
as w’ell as to refereuees on Code itself. “Ktc.” suggests looking up other related topics. 
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factions, 249ff.; none to moat liberal 
Chris’ty, 260e & ff. 

Apologetic — see Mores, Heresy, The- 
ology, Group p 

Apperception(ively): {see E})ithet8 ref.) 
innovations a- classified, 236c-242; 
allowed for by miss’y» 49 If.; influ- 
ence of, 492a; deteiminants of, 492b; 
a-- selects stimuli, 532 
Appetites, physical: (e.j/., 536d-537a — 
Food, Shelter, Sex; see also Moat, 
Alcoholic..., Economic) in rejoc'tion 
of missions, 205e; in approval of 
missions, 2^^3-287 

Approval of missions — see Vro-miss’y 
Art, indirect suggestion through, 4()3- 
495 

Assertiveness -- - see Mastery 
“Assimilation” — see Change ref. 
“Atonement” ])rot4H*4ive, 332b, 335e 
Attention: (see Curiosity) emotion nar- 
rows field of, 474a & ftn; on 

monopoly of, see Suggestion, Com- 
] )et J t i on. Dogmatism 
Attitud(5s — rf. ^Fro- and Anti-miss’y, 
Group, etc. 

Authority: (see Dogmatism, barest ige. 
Leaders ref...; also Chris’ty ref.) 
mores assuming a--, disliked, 129; 
(’hris’ty as an exclusive system, 
129e-131, 49()f.; a-- as group protec- 
tive technique, 219e 
Autonomy; (.?ec lndei3ondence ref.) 
struggle for, 247f.; a-- and desire for 
status, 3l9ff. 

Beha\'ior; (see Misconduct; also Sti- 
mulus ref , Etc.) this vol. stresses 
behavior aspects of culture, Introd. 
xix, xxi & ftn., xxiiif. ; has ration- 
alization and double functional ref- 
erence, 242; C^hris’ty changing, 337o 
Sz ff.; as affected by options in pat- 
terns of conduct present, 338(i 
Behaviorism, or, Objectivism: (ctr. In- 
trospection; see also Analysis ref.) 
modified o-- nec€^ssary, 501ff., esp. 
515-518; demands of, 520; overlap- 
ping of o- into theoretical and 
psy’l, ftn. on 527ff. 

Beliefs - — see Imitation; also Idea ref. 
Bible (ical): (see Literature) non-Chris'n 
interpretation of, 124a, 127d-128b, 
132-133; authority scorned, etc., 
127e, 132-133; deprecation of, to 
protect group, 218-220; authority of, 
defended, 226e-227e; dramatic in- 
terest in, 289ff.; miss’y requires B- 
st udy, 41()e 

Bribery — see Meth. of Prop. 
Brotherhood: Chris’n professions of, de- 
nounced, 122d; Cliris’n ideal of, 
accepted, 258e ff. 


Candidacy for church membership: (see 
Interests, Idealization, Monoideism; 
also Christian ref.) “Deciding for 
Group Candidacy,” ch. x-xii; re- 
quirements of, 418, 420, 423c, 420d- 
428 

Candor, of Westerners deplored, 123o- 
124a, 533d 

Cannabalism, miss’y horror of, 117 

Case-studies: (see Be search lef.) next 
step 235-237; elements to bo assessed 
in, 242de, 409d, 449-450, 485, 515c, 
510-518; of contemporaneous l.e- 
havior, 535b 

-—materials for: e g., history f)f Brahma 
Somaj, 24; Moslem-Cliris’n attitudes,. 
143b; “comparative religion,” 143 
ftn.; recent anti-Cliris’n movement 
in China, 152 ftn.; emotional -conflict 
convert, 487d; otc. 

Caste: (see Class) aversion to Chris’n 
liostility to, 120b; bindrauco to 
Christianizing India. 121, 1 59b 

Categories: (see Epithets; also Pi’ocedure 
ref.) miss’s’ untenable use of, 103d- 
104; popular socio’l, inadequate, 520- 
528; scientific psy'l and socio’l, 
105ab; our major and sub-, 515d- 
516, 544; the problem of using urge 
c- as the identifying of identical 
fimctions in different series of be- 
havior, 517-518, applied to groups, 
545 & ftn. 

Cause: (.see Stimulus, Instinct, Etc.) 
causes of non-approval, cli vii-viii; 
caiise-and' effect sequence obscured 
in popular sociu’l jaoceduio, 198-205; 
but taken into account in bio-psy’l 
analysis, 204ff.; cause-and-offect su- 
jrerceded by si imulus-i espouse, ote., 
507 

Censorship as (group) protection, 218c- 
219d 

Ceremoival — -^ee Rite; (dso Magico- 
religious, Code, Etc. 

CHANGE: (on c-- in reardions to mis- 
sions, see Stimulus ref.. Etc. — cf. 
Analysis ref.; on in cultural fea- 
tures of non-Cliris’n countries, see 
Reform, Westernization, Culture 
ref.; ^ee also Loaders ref.. Etc.) 

— aversion to c--, 101-102; “immoral” 
c— , conflict, “moral” c--, 344; in- 
novations precipitate, 409e (^#ee Con- 
flict); amount of, 10; Missions and 
Social Changcy projected, 308 ftn. 

Character — see Behavior ref. 

diildren — see Second Generation 

CHRISTIAN (Chris’n): (see Miss’y ref.. 
Convert ref.. Conversion, Candidacy 
rbf., Church ref., Loaders, ref.. Re- 
ligion ref., Etc.) 
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... C- features of West adopted by 
reform jjroups. 151e; C- group has 
only one ]:ehavior pattern, 435e; C— 
^notions of norms and values altered 
Roeio-pSy’l analysis, 3<)2-3t>5; 
urges which are satisfied through C-- 
Miefs, 357, 478e-479a 

■Christiahity: {see Comf)ensfition lef., 
Compiohousion ref.) non-Chris'n no- 
tions of, I07ff., Jl5c-ll(i; es>ontials 
of miss’y C--, 418, 128e, 415a; iii- 
cliidoM Western moies associated 
with Bible, 137d; liberal's definition 
of, 2<)Pe ff.; pragmatic adjustments 
render “safe,” 227 

--- offe*"-! of, misrcfircsoatod by miss's, 
175-178; C’--'s heliefs acceptable in 
])art, 25Sd-2<)4; dedrod for its am- 
Christian-ness, 3()2f.; adopted en oloc 
on basis of fiart, 381-383; rniss’y's vs 
non -Christ iun’s language re, 4t)4; 
missions as field for study of, Introd. 
xxii ftn. 

Church: (.sec Home-base; also Christian 
ref.) object to joining, 127c; has for- 
malized Chris'y, 175(1; Chris’y with- 
out it accept ableV 258e, 25 la ff ; 
dramatic interest in c-- services, 
289a; a prnnury group, 359d-350b; 
prei (Mini sites for candidacy to c- 
membership, 358d ff., 392c; implica- 
tions of candidacy, to non-Chris- 
tians, 358-371; gradual inculcation 
of pi (requisites, 415a; c-- provides 
rationalizations of propagandie pro- 
cess, etc., 419cd 

Class (es), social: {see Upper..., Middle..., 
Mass..., Caste, Outcaste, Primitive; 
<ilso Status, Leiulers ref.) Western 
C-- distin(3tions deplored by non- 
<3iristian, 122d; ... also by convert, 
121d 

COHK [or, Standards of Conduct]: (see 
Honesty, Candor, Justice,, Inferiori- 
ty, Brotherhood, Courtesy, Ideals; 
also Comprehension ref.; also Be- 
havior, Mores rof.) non-Christian 
imitation of, 15a; interest in adjust- 
ment of conduct to norms, 334-343; 
concrete mles preferred to Chris’y’s 
principles, 133a-134a; Chris’n, im- 
practical, 175-175; Chris’n, confus- 
ing, not applicable, or being re- 
interpreted, 352-365; choice of, 
determined by available group al- 
ternatives, 434ff., 480e f.; compre- 
hension of, difficult by pre-convert, 
479-482; group’s, as the “moral,” 
334ff., 344ff.; non-compliance with, 
brings protective responses, 334ff. 

COERCION — see Force, Wai^ Do- 
mination, Opium, Manipulation, 


Government, Compulsory; ctr. Non- 
resistance 
Color — see Race 

“Commimion with God,” etc. - - see God 
“(.Comparative jfeligion,” jiartisan, 143 
ftn. * 

“C’OIVIPENSATION,” psy'l: {see In- 
feriority lof.. Martyr Rol<‘, ludiiect 
lof., 8elf-iegard, KtcJ Hindu socks 
c.om])!ement. in Clirisy, 135c; e-- for 
cxj)rcs'^ivc ui‘gc, draws to missions, 
2SSb & ff.; C-- to maintain f>sy’l 
integrity, 34 lo: religion us. 341-343, 
3.5<)h; joining Chns'u group to c-- 
for own group's disupproval, 344; 
Jesus as. 35(5); (hitl as, 477(1; niiss’y 
gi’oup and teclun(|uo as, ll8b; miss’y 
offers these as, 419b 
Competition: (see C()nti‘a(li(‘tory; also 
Analysis ref.) of non-(3iristmns with 
missioTis, lOff., 5(X)-51a, ISOc-ISl; 
C-- generating protective out husiasm 
for one's own group, 218c; no sug- 
gestions in C-- with miss’y, 470 
(455b); emotion citiwding out f>Hy’l 
e-, 474f. 

“(’omplox-” vs Him])le-(primitivo?)ciil- 
ture groups: {sec Organization, Sus-» 
ceptibiUty) in Syl. of (Contents see 
ch ii; d(9iiiition of. 41, 53 ftii.; 
exUsnd difteront ojitious lo aggres- 
sive individual, 4371 1. 
COMPKFHFNSKJN: {see. “Part for...,” 
“Whole for..,,” Comprohonsive, Ra- 
tionalization, S\tgg('>sti()n, 9ipitli(4s, 
Naivete, Id(3al(i/ation), lMorJoi(l(5sm, 
IncUrect, Fmotion, Psychic, Analogy, 
Misunderstanding, J’rimit ive...; abio 
fSuscpfitibility, Profe-iMiou ref.. Inter- 
pretation ref.; also Moth, of Prop.; 
Etc.) 

— - non-f3iristiifii's c-- of Bible, 87c; 
l>re-convcrt’s c-- of miss’v aim, 419c; 

. of Cbris'y, 379-383, 470c & pre- 
ceding; ...oi' its bigli ideals, 479-482 
Compi^ebensive: (.veeConqiri^iensiou ref.) 
iion-C’hristians assume <■-- system 
necessary to effectivcaic'ss, 25()-7, 
375c; pre-convert re(piired to a<3Coi)t 
miss’y CJiris’y in* toto vs bis desire 
for only part, 425d, 480(1-482 
Compulsory: {see Coercion r(3f.; also 
Metb. of Prop, mf.) c- Bible study 
and religious services, 4 Hie 
Concrete - see Example, Code 
Conditioning factor [or, setting]; (e.g., 
in Metb. of Prop, ref.; see Analysis 
ref.) grouj) infhionce as, 33ff.; po- 
pular recognition of, 239d-241 b, 359b; 
“reasons” for rejection may indicate 
merely, 204b; in relation to bio-pay’l 
cause-and-effect sequences, 2()4bc, 
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241c, 488f.; BOcio-pBy’l setting im- 
portant, 235-241; of religions opposi- 
tion. 25(>b-2()4; of vested interests, 
204-270; of approval, vary, 273 ftn.; 
iiif-nitficiency in environment an ad- 
vantage to missions, 285de, IlOOc; 
colonial administration and, 359b; 
iniss’y builds Kitting for message, 
41 5e; (if su^^geslions 449d f , 108-471 
Conduct — see (tode. Bcdiavior 
CONFLICT: {see (^ritiis, C-onversion. 
Multiple Personality, Contradictory; 
alsd Analysifi ref.) bibli(3g. ref. on, 
390, 40S ref. sn; miss’s produce. If., 
495-497; ... induce, 347; ... create by 
inducing inferiority, 340f.; (3iris'n 
aggression means, 2151); national, 
71a: of custom aiid (‘motion, 107- 
138; due to giuu]) attitudes, 138-150; 
witliin individuals, due to same, 344; 
due to gmu]) satisfaction of urges, 
431(1-434; also to group patterns of 
eoiiduct, 434-440; conflict subcon- 
scious? 1231), 419e f.; reduced in 
st‘'‘()n(l geiu'rrftion, 445e; ])roducing 
attitmles, 237; inferiority accontu- 
at(\s? 4l9o f; from divergence of 
conduct from norms. 335ff.; from 
divergent attractive beliefs, 351(1; 
iuiss'y |)rolongs, to secure liis rosoJu- 
tioii, 42"e. 48(ye f. 

--- faetois determining i(*solution of, 
338 tV ftn., 425 etc., 4341) etc., 48(*o 
f.; resolution of, necessary, 35 Id; 
eoncepts re ixisolution, 384 fin.; ex- 
amples, 41 Of., 383-392 
Conlornuty: (see \"csted Inteiests, Pro- 
toclj\e, (diango i*ef.. Etc ) and self- 
regard, 335o; iinif(3rmity imujiossible, 
441b; teclinkpie for producing, 485a 
“ConnivaiH'e and Tacit (or Passive) (’o- 
operatiou”: (s-cr Pl'o-miss’y) 3a, 22ff., 
30f., 27 If., 307 ftn. 

ConscitMK'f*: (see Self-regard) P«y’ly 
evolved, 104b; ns lowered self-regard, 
302 

Conserv ativo(ism): (sec Status quo, (Con- 
formity ref., Ftc ) e- (^liris’n groiqis, 
10c; (*--, vested interests, & status 
quo, 10 Iff.; c- non-Chris’n group 
awakening vs missions, 83; ...opjiose 
iion-(’hris’n radicals, 21 Id, 43()0- 
437a; primitive man c--, 244 ftn.; 
by tinnpfjramont? 301o; influential 
through satisfac^tions, 43 Iff. 
Consistency: (cfr. “ Contradi(;tory; see 
Idea ref.) u.sed as absolute, 351; 
innate t<3ndency to? 357o; in develop- 
ment toward Chris’n ideal, 485 
Contacts: (see Stimulus ref.) bring or 
accentuate self-consciousness, 146 
Contradictory; (see Conflict ref.) non- 


Chris’ ns entertain c-- beliefs, 136b» 
137d; Chris’ns also, 137c; c-- reac- 
tions of non-Cliris’n to sjiocifie 
Cbris’n features, 2()3f.; c-- reactions 
due to different settings, 203c; Ifick 
of contrary beliefs allows suscepti- 
bility to miss’y, 455b; contrary aims 
of (3iris’n and non-Chris'n, T79e 
Controls: (see Research ref.) natu?*al c-- 
compar€)d with ex])eT*imonial labora- 
tmy C-, 507do, 5()8d f. 

Conve/sioii: (.s'cc Interests, Conflict ref.) 
examples, and psy. of emotional 
conflict, c--, 383-391,457 ftn.. 470d, 
487; correlations with, 378e; without 
crises, 379a & preceding: should c(jn- 
form to tyjie, 427b & ftu.: of .second 
goiicriition not so emotional, t45e; 
c— the aim of missions, 497 
Convert: (see Native worker. Abandon; 
(/Z.SY> CJ iris'll ref.) as cliur(;Ji iiKinbor, 
28b; differentiates lu'tvveiai (iiris’n 
.sects? 115d; guilt and fate of, in 
non-Cbris’n's eyes, 222e-224; first, 
and }W)])arat()ry aid from visuali/ing 
Chris’y, 442c; c-- win otli(.'rs. 499(i 
(\)oj)era.tion - - see ( ’oniiivanci' . 

( Correlation s, in study of missions, 522 
Counter-attack: (sec Anti-mi.ss'y) \'s 
missions, 3a, 8-22, 39, & in ( 'oiiti'iits, 
i(4), iv(3), viii(2); pieliiu. analysis, 
97-103; giou]) orgaiu/.atajn and, 97- 
99, 100-193; aiudvsis ot mot iv'ation, 
24()rf. 

Courtesy, dis — , a. major ofbsise, 124a, 
Ciediility — see Masses, Compieliension, 
ref., etc. 

Crisis: (see (!()nfli(*t) an aid to mi.ssions, 
380cl, 457a; absent, 4l0a; an elec- 
tive sotting for sugge.st ion, 462, 
469f ; revealing, 50 i 
Criticism: (see Deprecation, Interpreta- 
tion, Sociology) variation and c-- 
prerecgii.site to considf'cinii: si‘parato 
features of culturo, 437e f.; c- re- 
vealing, 504 

Crowd: (.sy;c Group ref.) mol) attack of 
missions, iSc; c-- movemoiit toward 
(3iris’y, 404; cfd. with mass movo- 
ments, 473 

CULTURE(AL): (fore- Stimulus, Re- 
sponse, Conflict, etc., ,s*c6 same; for 
separate c-- features, .see '^rechnical, 
FJconomic, Gov’t, Social, “Spiritual,” 
Ideology, Code, Moios, Etc.; see also 
Change ref., Groufi ref., Organization 
ref.. Complex-, C^onditioning..., Com- 
pi’oliension ref., Denationalize, Etc.) 
— missions, education, etc., as cul- 
ture-contact, stimuli, etc., Introd., 
xrk, 2, 29-31; anthropo’l a; d socio’l 
study of c- contact, diffusion of 
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c— , etc., Introfl., xxf.; ...as Chris'n 
Cliurcli's version of Occidental cul* 
ture, Intiod., xix; reaction varies 
with culture, 28d; also with c- or- 
•.ganization and group aspects, 5()d, 
52b; Chns’y as “c- com])lex,” 111; 
conflict of c- features, 107-138, esp. 
central ones, 122e; desire for certain, 
322; opposition to persons vs c-- 
foal’Uies ti'om Wo.st, 224f.; urges 
satisfietl by different c- features, 
240o ff.; a(idition of new c- tech- 
nique, 372ff.; ability to consider se- 
{)ai'ate e-- features, 437d f.; “limita- 
tions of possibilities’’ in, 518f. 

Curiosity: (see Instinct) and rea(‘tions 
to missions, ofie, 57-00, 77b, 80b ff., 
80a f.. 288c ff ; indirect suggestitm 
through the unfamiliar, etc., 40i f.; 
intellectual c-- of youth in Chris'.y, 
202 

('ustom sec Moms 

Data: (.see Case ..) for ])resont study, 
Introd , xxiii; of partisanship, in- 
trod., xxiib, 104f.; masses of, to be 
scjutinized, 235 ftn.; with type signi- 
ficant', 50 to; personal flociiinents, 
101a; “Data; Mode of Securing, and 
Error in Jt,” 502-508 
Defense - see Pro tec five . 

Dc-nationahze converts, iniss’es, 21 5d 
Denominal ions see Sects 
Depri'cation: (.see Anti-miss’y) miss’y 
d-- of non-Chris’n r» ligion and cul- 
ture, 140, 18317., 21 5d; ...in explain- 
ing non-ap])ro\ al, 232f.; of missions 
and Clii'is’y by non-Chris’ns, lOff., 
184ff.; as ])rotective technique, 218- 
228; to win adherents, 221)0 f.; a few 
protests vs, 231 d 

Descriptive orientation, a necessary 
preliminai’y to analysis anti rt'stvirch. 
50 Iff . e.g., 524 

Develo|uiicnt : stimulated hy jirojia- 
gandic impact, 4Syf ; indWidual tl--- 
sec Olid ary to group aim, 44 Oe 
Diroct(ness): {see x\nti-miss’y, ludiiwt 
ref.) d-- individual resporist's vs in- 
direct group -influenced, 35; d-- of 
protective devices modified by ten- 
der emotion, 223; d-- of yiersoual 
responses to missions, original, 224d; 
d-- decision for church candidacy 
without conflict, 372ff. 

Divine mission, sense of, 153 
Docility; {see Magk;o-reIigious, Inferiori- 
ty) during mass movements, 405d 
Dogmatism in miss’y jireaching, 452ff. 
Domination: {see Monoideism; also Coer- 
cion ref.) non-Chris’n d-- by his 
groim, ch. ii( 1,3,4); insistent* mores 
dislfted, 129c; military d-- of West 


in East, 145; d- by Chris’n reaction- 
systems, 48()d f.; miss’y aims ta 
sec lire it, 433d 

Dormitory; {see Jsolatidn) used to in- 
fluence non-OIjris’ns, 308 
Dreams and visions winning non- 
Cliris’ns, 455-457 

Economic: (.sec Materialism ref.. Sus- 
ceptibility, Imperialism) e-- level 
and degree of iritogiltii ion in larger 
groups, 4Gc f.; commerce in wake 
of inissioiis, 72e; nationalism rein- 
forces industry, 152b; e-- vested in- 
terests and missions, l(>5ff., 242d; 
pro-miss’y for e-- aid, 274-287; poor 
etc., comprise mass movements, 
394f. 

Education: {see Meth. of Prop., Etc.) 
different reactions to, 29-31, 34c; 
nationalisnf reinforces, 152; Western 
e-- oi>posod in group self-jirotection, 
220; also sought in missions, 278-280, 
284e, 297(1-301; ...tliough parents 
unrceeptivo, 82d, 291; utilized, to 
gain influence c^^er non-Cliris’ns, 
30()d-309, 41()e; ... toward conver- 
sion, 41()e; e-- aim, 497(le 
Effects of missions - - see I’rocedure^ 
R(‘sponse ref., (JuUurc ref., Chris’y 
Egoism — see Self-regard 
Emotion: {see Indin'ct ) and suggestion, 
773-479; rise of, psy’r 5 r, 477e f., e-- 
conflict conversions, 383-391, 487 
Environment — see C'ouditioning fac- 
tors 

Epithets: (.see Tradition; also Moth, of 
Prop., Categories) non-( 'hris’n group’s 
use. of, 94c, 98f.; as ])rotective do- 
vic(\s, 220-228; churcJi employs. 41 9cd; 

• dist1o.se aims, point of view, etc., 494 
Evangelism: {see Ihoaehing; also Meth. 
of Prop ref.) jiecnliarly objected to, 
34c, 11 2c; superficial e--, 80b; “of 
th(^ spirit” not oppos('d, 21>J1) & ftn. 
Evolution, apologetic vs, 22(>d f. 
Example, excmiplification: (c^r. Analogy ) 
aids missions, 300c, 402c f., 441c- 
445; indirect suggestion througli, 
400-102, 470e 
Expediency — ■ ctr. »>ustice 
Experiment — see Controls 
Exjiloitation — see Economic, Gov’t, 
Imperialism, Magico-ieligious, Do- 
cilitjq also Manijiulation, Indirect, 
Comprehension, Inferiority, Etc. 
Expressive urge: .(.vce Acquisitiveness, 
Mastery, Curiosity, Attention; also 
Instinct ref.) ty])es of, 537f.; at- 
tracts to missions, 287-305 
Extra-torritoriality required by West, 
140 

Fact — ctr. Allegory 
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Fad, fashion, Chris’n education a, 406 
Failure of missions: {see Anti-miss’y, 
Abandon) e.g. 230fi 
Family; {see Sex) incentives to f-- life, 
286; f- opposition to joining church, 
112a, 428d; f-- dominates individual 
in Japan, 1 58e 

Famine, miss’s, and approval of mis- 
sions, 285-286 

Fanaticism; {sde Anti-miss’y) in opposi- 
tion to missions, 17ff., 35d, 200f.; 
Moslem, 138; Chris’n, 139-141 
Favorable reactions — see Pro-miss’y 
Fear: {see Protective urgia) in initial 
suspicion of missions, 62-68; in op- 
position, 81a, ^p2b; in self -protective 
reactions, 223a 

Feasibility — see Exainjile, Radical, 
Reform 

Force: {see Coercion ref.) inevitable in 
contact of Orient and Occident, 145; 
missions under aegis of, 192.; in op- 
posing missions, 17ff; as group pro- 
tective device, 219e, 223b; droj^ped 
as such, 223a; tnystic tlu’eats evoke 
same fears as, 49 Id 
Foreign — see Alien 
,Form(al nature) of Chris’n mores ob- 
jected to, 133-138 
Freewill, 104b 

Future existence: non-Chiis’n notions 
of (!?hris’n heaven, 107; Chris’y 
sought for protection in, 332f . 

God(s): {see Magi co- religious ref.) mon- 
otheism protested vs, 127g; social 
intimacy or approval, and, 311ff.; as 
supremo Approver, 338b; iniss’y in- 
struction re, 418,423cd; compensates 
inferiority attitude, 477d; ol^ject of 
psychanalists’ “transference”? 478b; 
acceptance of suggestion re working 
of, 482b 

OOVERNMENT(AL): {see Law, Extra- 
territoriality, War, Etc.) state not 
differentiated from religion in pri- 
mitive groups, 438b; suspicion of 
Western political aggression, 72e; 
rise of politico-military control by 
West, 145f.; miss’s as agents or 
supporters of imperialism, 72b-74, 
172d; treaties and misunderstanding, 
238e f.; nominal toleration of mis- 
sions by non-Chris’n, 17e; protection 
of missions by Western, 18e ff., 20; 
same, and cooperation by non- 
Chris’n, 25; ...but not adequate, 19d; 
protection leads to non-violent com- 
petition, 218c; converts unprotected, 
21e; nationalistic discrimination by 
Western g- in World War, 72e; 
prohibition etc., of missions by 
Western, 20f., 72e; g- attitude to 


missions dependent on disorganizing 
or unifying effect, 166b 

GROUP; {see Individual (ization), Fa- 
mily, Crowd, Nation, Ra(‘e, Class 
ref.. Organization ref.; also Instinct, 
Interest, Suggestion, Culture, Etc.) 

— non-Chris’n g— reactions to mis- 
sions, 7d, 8c, 157-181, 428ff.; non- 
Chris’n interpretations of them, 6d; 
reactions not doterinined at once, 48- 
49; opposition by religious g--. 111; 
g- attitudes involving opposition, 
138-155; accepting Cliris’y as joining 
church g— , 27e ff.; rejection as self- 
protective, 207ff., 430; protection of 
essential traits, doctrines, etc., 16b, 
92, 227c; preventing its mombei’s 
from heresy, etc., 216-228, 345f., 
428ff.; getting youth to promote g-- 

• mores, protective, 228 
-- primary g-- Holm's, lOle; g-- pro- 
cess in terms of bio-psy’l tendencies, 
214d, 245c, 269cd, 431c ff., 512 ftn., 
545 & ftn.; combination of group 
process and groxip organization 
conceptions, 249-253c ff., 207c f.; 
application of stimulus-response to 
group behavior, 508 

— group’s influence on individual, 
302-305, 344-346; same, pro and con 
of church candidacy, ch. xii(esp, 
428c, 430b, 431c, 434ff.), ch. xiii; 
group influence predictable, 33c, 
35d; group decides as a unit re 
Chris’y, 157d 

primary g-- approval attracts to 
missions, 305-314, 359d; intcr-g-- 
approval attracts, 314-324; incentive 
to status rooted in dependence on 
g-, 319ff.; available g--s detennine 
available patterns of conduct, 338c, 
434-446; determine also available 
satisfactions, 431ff., 480e ff.; g-- 
approvQ,! makes “moral,” 344, 462; 
g-- aspect of psy. of religion, 391a 
ff. 

Habit vs Instinct in adults, 78c 

Heaven — see Future existence 

Heresy (tical): what constitutes h-, 
vital, 225e f .; non-Chris’n and Chris’n 
group protection vs, 225c-228; apolo- 
getic derides new h-- as old, 226e 
f.; evolution as example, 227; inter- 
esting to youth, 292b; non-Chris’n 
h- groups lead reform, 436e ff.; non- 
Chris’n h- taken 'as an opportunity 
for Chris’n attack, 496c 

Heroism: interest in, varies, 293a; h-- 
influences toward Chris’y, 348f. 

Historical(liigher and textual) criticism: 
of Bible, neglected by missjB, 174d, 
utilized vs missions, 128b; of non- 
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Chris’n sacred books, 146, 174; uti- 
lized protectively, 227 
ome-base: {see Misunderstanding) ob- 
livious of criticisms of C^hris’y, 141; 
misrepresentation of non-Chris’ns to, 
188d; explanations of rejection col- 
ored for, 229ff.; analysis of these 
explanations, 173d f. 

Homicide: {see War) Moslems re Jesus’ 
failure to rule vs suicide, 134c; they 
cite Biblical sanction, 138f., and 
(^hris’n practice, 139-141 
Honost(y): {see Code) h-- refusal as 
wrong, 124 a; })roprioty and social 
feasibility preferred to, 124b 
Hypotiioses: {see J^rocodure) re group 
influence, 4()d f., 49o, as typical; our 
generalizations all tentative, 84d;h--, 
from general orientation, nocessa/y, 
50 Iff ; as bases in olijectivism, 505e- 
IDEA(S), ideation, ideology: {see Ab- 
stractions, Reflection, Consistency, 
Allegory; also Cornpreliension ref.. 
Code ref.. Philosophy ref.. Theology, 
Literature; also Conflict, Etc.) 

--- Western beliefs, etc., taken over, 
15a, 151e; belief and destruction of 
vital satisfactions, 250; building 
upon indigenous, 26 le; adjustment 
of, leading to missions, 343-358; in- 
terest in re-definition of norms, 353b; 
imailcated by dogmatism, 454f.; 
producing conduct? 426; functioning 
to satisfy \irges, 358b & preceding 
Ideal: {see. Hero, Profession, Brother- 
hood, Comprehension, ref.; also Idea 
ref.) attracts youth, 292a; not com- 
prolionded, 479-482, etc. 

Idealization: by youth, leads to missions, 
292-294, 348-350; and religion, 342cd; 
of Chris’y, in pre-convert, 479e f.; 
exploited by raiss’y, 347a 
Illiterate; {see Masses ref.) ignorant vs 
educated noii-Chris’ns, and^nissions, 
73e; i-- among “cultured” peoples, 
276e ff. 

• Imagination: {see Indirect, Instinct) 
required of leader or innovator? 441f. 
Imitation; {see Anti-missionary; also 
Adaptation) non-Chris’n, of Chris’n 
propaganda, lOd, 15a f.; of Chris’n 
beliefs and standards of conduct, 
15a f.; to provoke i-- is to attack, 
215b 

Imperialism: {see Exploitation ref.. 
Status) economic, 146, 167a & ftn.; 
miss’y i--, 2; miss’s make West feel 
self-righteous in economic, 173, 216e 
Independence — see Individual(ism), 
Group ref., Nationalism, Manipula- 
tion, ^c.; cf. Self-regard « 
Indifference: {see Failure) see Syl. of 


Contents i(2), iv(l), viii(2); also 1, 
2e, 29-30, etc.; inertia towards mis- 
sions, 90f.; group organization and, 
91b f.; preliminary analysis, 84-93; 
analysis of noh-apju’oval in light, of 
bio-psv’l urges, ch. vii, yiii, esp. 
243-246 

INDIRECT: {s'e AnaIog 5 ^ Art, Ex- 
ample, Compensation, l^sychanaly- 
sis, Suggestion; fVrDir<%:t;c/. Leaders, 
Anti-miss’y, Moth, of Prop.) 

--- i-- meth. of prop., 34, 67c; i- 
expression of urges through imagina- 
tion and emotion, 541-543; i-- ex- 
pression of expressive urge, 288-305; 
i— rnagico-religious substitutes of- 
fered by miss’y, 31 1-343; “1-- Sug- 
gestion througli Exemplification, 
Disguise, Art,” 460-466 

Individual: {see* Isolation; aLso Croup 
ref.) each reaction type an i--caso, 
28d; over-empiiasis on, 33; victim of 
group influences, ch. ii, xii, vii, etc,; 
i-- differences, 42b, 361 f., even under 
group pressure, 4411); i-- ri'organiza- 
tion, 50d; integration of i-- in highly 
organizeil group, and loactions to 
missions, 52-53; attitude towards i-- 
aliens, affected by general notions 
re their groups, 75a-77a. 440o, and 
its psy., 75e-76a & ftn ; 1 -- depoiiil- 
ence on group, and status, 319-324; 
an i- illustracting lace conscious- 
ness, 324; i- dovelopinont, secondary 
to gi'ouj)«ogo, 446e 

Individual] sm(ization): {etr. Croup ref.) 
group solidarity preferred to, 124b, 
319ff.; dapaneso ofipusod to (.’hris’n, 
124o; philosophic choice raie, 436c, 
•440d f , 481b; individual rcJlection in 
mass movements? 473; group ego v^s, 
446d; i-- coiiirgiry to miss’y aims, 
496e f. 

Inertia — see Indifference 

•INFERIORII’Y: {see Sin, Conscience, 
Docility, Magico-religious, God, Re- 
ligion, Self-regard; also Compensa- 
tion ref.) and opposition to missions, 
91e; in ojipressod submissive group, 
303b; fear-i- resj^ons?. to possible 
pdiiishmcnt, 312a; and disii’e for 
status, 322de; threatened i-- leads 
to missions, 344f; Islam warding off, 
43()e f. 

— miss’y induces, 333cd, 34 Oe, 419b, 
423c, through cencoption of God, 
418a, 423c, and tlirough Chris’n 

technique, 420b, 423d- 425; i-- at- 
titude central in Chris’n mores, 420, 
423c; religion compensates, 312e; 
Chris’y compensates i- due to con- 
tact with West, 333d, and to non- 
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Chris’n mores, 420c-423; required of 
church candidates, 418a, 420b, 423c 
& ftn., 42(ie, 427c f., Chris’y’s su* 
perior technique regarding, 430e 
--- absence of, lossefis conflict, 419o f.; 
W. Janies on infojiority-rcdcm})t.ive 
attitude, 423 ftn.; i-- and emotion, 
477 

Innovation - see (Jlmngo 

INST1N0T(S^: {sec AppeiiieH ref., Ex- 
pressiveness rof., (Self-) Protective..., 
Self-regard lef.; also Temporary, 
Direct, Jndir<x‘t, Security; also 
Clroup) i-- vs habit in reaction to 
missions, ch. iii(e.g., 58a, 590 f , 02, 
()8d, 70f., '44cd, 78c), viii(237f.), 

508cd, 514b & Itn.; this, cfd. to 
temporariness of stimulus or res- 
ponse, 74c; i-- as])att(‘rn of response, 
77d &; ftn.; knowledge of, prevents 
one-sided analyses, 202-204, 314; 

explanation of imliv’l and group 
heiiHvior must be squared vvitli, 204, 

' 513-515; “urg(;” iitHjessary in analy- 
sis, 234 -242, <507, 514, 5301); urge in 
social or group analysis, 512 ftn. 
(.see (houp); <*7iticism of, as func- 
tional and teleological, 513 ftn., 545 
ftn ; mode of utilizing in analysis, 
‘235 fin., 31 3f., 5i5d f., 545 ftn. 

--- (inventory of) groupings of (pri- 
mary) major, 204c, 530-539, and tlieir 
selection, 512 ftn., 530, and designa- 
tion of o>)jective behavior, 545 ftn ; 
secondary tendencies, 242e; artificial 
limitation of i-- ('onsideied, 208-270; 
evoked by suggestion, 471; emo- 
tion in, 477o f.; mutual stimulation 
among, 540; different de^?-eos of, 
541; being investigated by psy., 543 
ftn. 

---anaHsis with B:3cognilion of, ch. 
iii, vii (esp. 202ff.), viii, ix-x; ex- 
pieshcd through idea (& theology), 
attitude, etc., 357; ne(‘ds(i") and 
grou}) organization, 249-253ff.; satis- 
faction as conserving influences, 
43 Iff. 

Intellectual: {see Miss'y ( liberal], Curi- 
osity, Jndivjdual(ism), Idea ref.) 
non-Chris’n intellectuals and Chris’y^ 
87e, 89e, 135c, 108ff.; in rise of 
nationalism in Asia, 144-165; philo- 
sophical, not bound to group pat- 
terns, 338d; i-- findings lead to 
missions, 347, <350f.; interest in i- 
integrity, 353b 

INTEKEST(S): {see Adjustment, Phi- 
lanthroiiy. Church, Code, Education, 
Heresy, Idea, Leisuie, Materialism 
ref., Medicine, Protection, Etc.; see 
also Vested 1-, Instinct ref.) 


--- interests-satisfying-urges, 237 ftn., 
241b, 245d, etc.; primary, 243-245, 
249d; primitive’s wants limited, 244 
ftn.; secondary i-, 242o; artiftcial 
limitation of i-- considered, 2()8-470; 
secondary i-- of educated, and mis- 
sions, 245; function of group i-- 
determines group leactiows, 249b- 
253c ff.; existence of certain groups 
bound up with sec. i--, 249e ff. 

--- threatening vital i--, and religious 
o[)f)osition, 2t)0b, 2t)2b, 203(1; i-- 
iii intelleclual values and matters, 
vitally motivated, 353-357; cumula- 
tion of i-- vs immediate conflict, 
401‘o f.; divuded self from confliefing, 
4H)d; providing satisfactions as a 
conservative grouj) influence, 431- 
^ 434; new aligmiK'iits of, through 
• emotion. 478 

-- i- served through missions, 499a; 
miss’s try to aioiise su(‘('.essive and 
cumulative i-- toward conversion, 
310f., 411C-415, 425f., 458e ff. 
INTERPRETATION: {sec Misrepre- 
sentation, Deprecation, Non-Chris’n, 
Tfcrne Base; (dso Comi)rehension 
ref.. Procedure ref.; uZv'o Instinct ref.) 
--- inadequate i-- of reactions to mis- 
sions, 3-5ff., 57o f., 193d- 1051), 157, 
198ff. 243ab; obstacles to adecjuate, 
8b; Chris’n i-- in general, lOl), 242b; 
modern (Uiris’n i-- includes social 
causes yet intollectualistic, tld; i-- in 
older Chris’n terminology, (id; i-- 
. cognizant of (Uriosity, 57t., 59e f ; 
Aimett’s and Kato’s informants ex- 
ceptional, 283 

-- non-Chris’ns’ and converts’ replies 
re missions, not explanations of be- 
havior, ()2a; i-- of illiterate, 73e, 
245a; miss’y representation of 
Chris’n mores incorrect., 174-190; 
mi.'-s’y representation of non-Chris’n 
mores the same, 178-190; i-- of 
Chris'n and non-Chris’n, contradic- 
tory, 233b 

— author’s i- of non-approval of 
missions, (ih. vii-viii; same of favora- 
ble responses, ch. ix-x; reinterpreta- 
tion of Chris’n norms and values, 
3t)2-3()5 

Intra-group — see Protective Devices 
Introspection: {see Research ref.) cri- 
tical i“ necessary in study of beha- 
vior, 5()2b; valuable types of i--, 
503-505; juxtaposition of objective 
and psy’l, 527f. & ftn. 
Investigativencss — see Expressiveness 
Isolation: {see Dormitory; also Moth, of 
Rrop. ref.) utilized by prey^gandists, 
37b-41a; school as technique of, 39b; 
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mission hospital as same, 41a; soliool 
as technique for preventing, 40b; i-- 
as effective setting for suggestion, 
^09 

Jeshs: doctrines re, crucial, 12()a; deity 
of, queshioned, 120d; theological 
estimate of, arouses op]:)Osition, 
131c;* as absolute norm, also 131e- 
133; social intimacy oi* ap])roval 
and, 31 Iff; as moral dynamic, 33()d; 
a basis of intorc st in, 353c; as “coin- 
pons rtion” in code aiul valia s, 350b 
JiKlpment; {sea Idea ref.) subject to 
error, 503b; thi.s error, as data, ibid.; 
jainciplos niicossiry for evaluating 
testimony, 505b; not e:adicable, 
505f. 

Justice: (see Kxqdoitation ref., liltc.) ex- 
pediency and clajms of relative s and 
friends, lake prccedcmce of, 124b * 

Kindliness: its role and .anal\ sis, 303-305 
Law: (.see (lov’t) lawle ss attack of mis- 
sions, 18; legal ])rohibition of tliem, 
17tf, 33d; illegal metli. of ]uop., 192; 
legal aid sought fiom miss's, 328o 
LEADElhS(SHJP): (.sec Status, V^ested 
Interests, Prestig(>; (flso Hadical ref.. 
Conservative ref., Heresy, Organiza- 
tion ref.) 

--- analysis of, 101 d, lOld; non- 
Chris’n 1-- and reactions to missions, 
100; individual clioice and, 441b; 
roligioxis 1-- utilize nationalism to 
promote their religions, 153; 1-- at- 
tracted to missions, 203-290; 1-- in 
mass movements, 398c-40l, 4T2d»f.; 
miss'y as only guide to imvconvert 
in now realm, 480e; Chris’n I- type, 
4871)0 

“Legalism” - - see CVjde 

Leisuio: paucity of 1-- interests, 288d; 

miss'y utilizes for propaganda, 290e 
Liberal — see Miss’y, Intellectual 
Life-histories: (see Case Stivlus, lle- 
soarch) c g., 535b & ftn. 

“Limitation of Possibilities,” principle 
of, 50()c, 518-519 

Literature: {see Sacred Boobs, Bible, 
Mi.ss’y) opposition to Chris’n 1-, 
112c; Chris’n 1-- banned as protective 
device, 218-220; non-Chris’n 1- in- 
teresting, 289cdo 

Loyal(ty): {see Group ref.) group 1— 
(e.r/., nationalism) and reactions to 
missions, 143c ff., 150c; professed 
group 1-- and self -prestige, 150d; 
group 1-- and protective measuios, 
218c, 220a, 227d; convert disloyal to 
non-Chris’n group, 222d 
Magico-roligious; {see Religion, Pro- 
tectix^.., Docility) oppositidh to 
missions on m-r- grounds, 64-68, 


110-116; analysis of this opposition, 
255-264; the specific interests • af- 
fected by disorganization of m-r— 
sect, 249e f.; Chris’n m-r-- practices 
desired for protection, 33()b-332 & 
ff.; m-r-- beliefs exploited m Chris’n 
propaganda, 347a; m-r-- prestige 
wielded by miss’y, 415b, 452c; m-r- 
piostigo hexgets humility, 330d; m-r-- 
exerciscs required in schools, 416de 
--- the intorests affected by disorgan- 
ization of m-r-- sect, 249o f.; in-r-- 
practices as substitutes for- direct 
satisfactions, 34 1 -343; beha\ ior types 
who require the m-r--, 356b, 439e 

Manipulation: (.see Coercion ref.. Moth, 
of Prop. i*ef.) in mass movements, 
405; miss’y ’s m-- of })rospective 
cliiircb candidate, 409-428; attempt- 
etl manifmlatioii of non-Gbris’ns, 
41 8e; ...of environment, 419b; m-- 
central in miss’v^ aim, Introd. xjx, 
490ff. 

Martyr role: {see Com])ensation reff.) 
role of abused innoy>enee, 153d: m-r- 
iii exjrlanation of opposition, 233a 

MASSES: (.see Primitive, Tllitorato, 
“Materialism” ref., Exploitation ref., > 
Susceptibility , et c . ) • 

— incapable of tolerance, 85d-90a; 
control of, lOtfb; do not difhaentiate, 
276, — o.g., among srxets and the- 
ologies, 115; C3\ris’u and non-C3iris’u 
m- not aware of criticism of selves, 
141c; refaction of, to j)i* 0 ]>jiganda, 
243c-245c, 274-278; tlieir magical, 
social, non -scientific technique, and 
mi.ssions, 277f; of adherents poor, 
^ 28 hl. 

Mass mov’^ements: {see ('rowd; also 
Group ref ) no Moslem, Hindu, 
Lama, Jowisli,' ot(*., 3(jo f.; only 
among prinutivo(-Tnindod), 4(51); and 
recognit ion of gi'ou}) influoia e, l(51e; 

* outr^astes desire status through, 
31 7f.; middle classes also, 318f.; i)sy. 
of, 323f.; general analysis, 392-407; 
suggestion in, 471-473 

Mastery, attempt at; {see Instinct ref.) 
i.e.,‘(>8e-71o, 78b, !>,88a; as grou]) self- 
assertion, 68a, 209d; as group will- 
to-powor, 269d; leads to missions, 
287ff., osp. 294-296 

“MATERIALISM”: {see Appetites, 
Acquisitive, Technical, p]conomic, 
Prosperity, Social, Status) 

--- blinds non-Ohris’ns to motives of 
miss’y 72a ff.; and social relations, 
and reactions to missions, 243c -245c; 
attracts to missions, 274ff.; this 
admitted, 297d ff. 

Meat: {see Appetites) meat eating and 
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opposition to missions, 123b 

Medicine(al work): {see Isolation; also 
Meth. of Prop.) reactions evoked by 
doctor, 31e; m- welcomed, 2bla, as 
protective technicjlie, 327f.; utilized 
to win approval, 309f.,'327e; hospital 
treatment includes religious ex- 
. erci8:s, 82d. 

METHODS OF PROPAGANDA: {see 
Proselyting, Evangelism ref.. Edu- 
cation, Medicine, Philanthropy; also 
Manipulation, Dogmatism, Indirect 
ref.. Isolation, Social Intimacy, 
Competition, Etc.; also Interests, 
Conflict, Inferiority, Compensation, 
Protective, Comprehension, nation- 
alization; also Chris’y, Miss’yj Non- 
Chris’n) 

— - non-Chris’n imitation of Christian, 
15a f., 151e, 213d; ‘dealing with in- 
dividuals vs masses, and vice versa, 
37b; take advantage of lack in phy- 
sical or social environment, times of 
• crisis, etc., 285f., 293e f., 305d, 418e 
f., 492f.; also^of inadequate group 
protective technique, 346; abandon 
mores that arouse disapproval 128c; 
severely arraigned as including de- 
precation, etc., 181-193 
— * take advantage of basic needs, ch. 
ix, x; ...of curiosity, 58c f., 67c, 288- 
291; ...of suspicion, 67f.; ...of expres- 
sive interests, 288ff.; ...of social 

intimacy, 305-314; ...of desiie for 
status, 314-325; ...of self -protective 
desire, 327-358; m-- of p- in terras 
of suggestion, ch. xiii; allow for 
apperception of subject, 491f.; use 
of epithets, 494f. ^ 

— miss’y creates conflict, 34dff.; 
...does not disclose to non-Chris’ns 
the implications erf candidacy, 404b, 
419c, 379-383; ...prolongs dissatis- 
faction and the conflict, 41 Iff. (e.gr., 
425b), 480d f.; calculated to secure* 
dominance by own group’s interests, 
433d; central values inflexible, tech- 
nique flexible, 490f. 

* — non-Chris’ns’, utilizing national- 
ism, 153 

Methods of opposing missions — see 
A;ati-miss’y, Protective devices 
Middle Class: {see Class) of India, desire 
higher status, 318f. 

Misconduct: {see Moral) defined, 334c 
Misrepresentation: *{see Interpretation 
ref.) of non-Chris’n peoples and 
cultures, charged, 74a 
MISSIONARY (miss’y): (see Leaders 
ref., Meth. of Prop, ref., Conflict ref.. 
Government ' ref.. Economic ref.. 
Status ref., Compensation ref , Inter- 


pretation ref., Non-Chris’n [ideas re]. 
Categories mf., diris’y ref., Etc.). 

— his writings on missions, Introd, 
xxii; as propagandist, 1; analysis^ of, 
later, Introd. xix, 173d f.; fsy’l 
dependence of, and status, 73d; 
steady effort and definite effects, 
80c; m-- attitude as a tutorial and 
manipulative one, 173c, 182b; aims, 
80c, IlOe, 130d, 153d, 347d, 418, 
433d, 497e; psy’l and sociol’l implica- 
tions of m- aim, 495-497; m-- aim 
contrasted with aim of non-Chris’ns 
accepting his aid, 492-495 

— m- epithets, e.ff., 494, etc.; exag- 
gerates intellectual basis of conduct, 
135b & ftn.; m-- attitude towards 
other religions, 155; has vested 

'interest in Chris’y, 172-181, esp. 

* 174a; m-- manipulation of mass 

movement applicants, 392ff.; m- 
oxplanation of non-approval, 229- 
233; liberal m--, 81a, 135e, 260d, 
496d 

Missions (rniss’ns): {see Home Base, 
Culture) content and proportions, lb; 
need protection vs non-Chris’n at- 
tacks, 229b; opposed as disrupting 
group organization [which satisfies 
urges], 253d-255; utilized by non- 
Cliris’ns for various satisfactions, ch. 
ix-x; effects of and effective stimiili 
in, 498f.; socio-psy’l studies of, In- 
trod. xxii 

Misunder8tand(ing): {see Psychic, Inter- 
. pretation ref.) non-Chris’ns’ m-- of 
miss’ns, 62-68, 71-79, 87c; non- 

Chris’ns’ blaming miss’s for acciden- 
tal misfortune, 64c; Western support- 
ers of missions m-- them, 74b; ... 
also non-Chris’n culture, 216c; 
miss’s m-- it too, 216d; ...attitude 
of non-Chris’ns toward Western 
Chris’p mores, 123; ...own mores, 
136b, 174b; Moslem and Chris’n con- 
tradict and m--? 138-142; machinery 
to prevent, 238d; non-Chris’n pro- 
spective convert m- own experience, 
409; grosser m-- eradicable by pre- 
liminary studies, 501 

Mono-ideism (or mono-complexism) in 
convert-to-be, 486d & f. 

Moral(s): {see Group ref., Code ref.. Idea 
ref.. Comprehension ref.) miss’y sub- 
ordinates non-Chris’n social m-, 
120b; m- generalizations based on 
group norms, 124b; m- as submis- 
sion to group, 336d, 338e, 339c, 344; 
“m- integrity,” 335b, 341b; 
teaching,” 341b " 

— ^hris’y makes m-, 22^; appeal 
from m- angle, secondary, 244d; m- 
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energy, dynamic, victory, etc., 336 
Mores: {see Code, Rite, Idea, Culture, 
ref.) difference arouses opposition, 

• 64c, ch. ii; * ‘modernized” to bo safe 

vor “youth,” 227d; “primitive” m- 
all-of-a-piece, 256 

Motivation — see Instinct, Pro*miss’y> 
Etc., Etc. 

“Multiple Personality”: {see Conflict 
ref., Intei'osts ref.) psycliic dualism, 
345; incipient divided self in ap- 
provers, 419d, 486; dreams, visions, 
hysteroid experiences, 457 & ftn. 
Multiple stimulus, response, etc.: {see 
Research ref.) ineradicable, 508-510 
Naivete: {see Procedure) in interpreting 
interest in mifas’y, 5ff., 57e; native 
n-- in notions of missions, 55-79, 
296c; 11 -- An asset of data, 503f. ' 

NATION(AL)(ALlSM): {see Non*- 

Chris’n, Gov’t ref., Conflict, Group, 
Race) n- including antagonism to 
missions, 143-155; rise of, in India, 
Islam, Japan, China, 144-150; Jap. 
n- opportunistic toward Chris’y, 
88a; ...challenges Chris’y? 122, 170d, 
173c; Jap. n--’s claim on individual, 
158e; n-- to utilize Chris’y super- 
ficially? 320 & ftn. 

“Native Worker” {see Converts, Meth. 
of Prop, ref.) n-- preacher differing 
from miss’y in meth. of prop., 67d 
Non-approval response: (^ee Anti-misa'y) 
definition, 105, 2f. 

NON-CHRIS’N(S): {see Periodicals, 
Interpretation ref., Etc.) reactions to 
missions, ch. i; notions of the miss’y, 
71a-79, 89b f., 91c, 107ff., 290a; na- 
tionalism reinforces religious move- 
ments, 153; nationalism utilizJd by 
n-C- religious leaders, 153; aim of 
n-C-- religious movements, 153d; 
leaders as vested interests, 161-181, 
265e-266; hon-approval /malyzed, 
205-228 

— why n-C- approve missions, ch. 
^ ix & x; religion avowedly abandoned 
en bloc, 379-381, 383: group pressure 
vs church candidacy, esp. 428ff. 
Non-resistance in Asia, 150 
Non-violence in opposing missions — 
see Competition 
Norms — see Code, Idea ref. 
Ob8curity(rantism) — see Comprehen- 
sion 

Opinion — see Interpretation ref. 
Opium: {see Alcoholism ref.) forcing on 
China, 146; o- and miss’y, 76b 
Opposition to missions: {see Anti- 
miss’y) 

ORGA^gf ATION, GROUP (AN© SO- 
CIAL): {see Complex, Leaders ref.. 


Security, Interests, Instinct; also 
Indifference, Counter-attack, Group 
ref.) 

def. of highly organized group, 41 
ftn., 63 ftn.; iMluonce of g-- o-- on 
reactions to missions, ch. ,ii, iv (I, 
2,3), v(2) vi(3, etc.) vii (207-216); 
...not evident at first, 48c-49o; 
partial disintegration of non-Chris’u 
g- 0 -- from alien uifluonce, 92b; 
persistence of separate features, 92b; 
essentials of, defended, 208o, 215e, 
396d 

--- need of protective technique de- 
pendent on, 228b; inteiosts served 
by, vital, 249ff.; g-^o- and differen- 
tiation of separate cultural features, 
256-257, 437e ff.; and stimulus-re- 
sponse sequences, 489b 
— and mass inovements, 395-403; and 
g- influence re church candidacy, 
492e; non-Chris’n g- o- marked for 
destruction by miss’y, 496d 
Organization, individual life, and at- 
^ titude to missions, ^2d & ftn. 
Orientation — t^ee Descriptive 
Outcastes of India, 317 
“Part for the Whole”: {see Comprehen- ^ 
sion ref.) in adopting Chris’y, 38 Iff., 
383; in rejecting non-Chris’n peli- 
gions, 379-381, 383; “Partial or 
Piecemeal Activity,” 383 ftn. 

Passive Co-operation, Receptivity, etc., 
22-27 — see also Pro-miss’y 
Passive Opposition, Resistance, etc. — 
see Non-resistance, ComiJetition, 
Anti-miss’y 

Periodical s): {see Literature) non- 
Chris’n p-- disclose antagonism to 
"missions, I12d-113a, 132c; p- ac- 
counts of Chinese Student Move- 
ment, 149 ftn. a 

Persecution: {see Anti-miss’y ref.) esp. 
20, 83c; of religion in China, 113b 
• Personal — see Social intimacy 
Philanthropy; suspicion of, 66a <fe ftn.; 
altruistic projects interest youth, 
294 

Philosophy: {see Freewill, .Individual- 
ism, Social Idealism, Religion ref., 
also Intellectual; also Idea ref.) 
Chris’y negated by, 175b; partisan 
exploitation of, as protective device, 
227b; a basis of philosophical unrest, 
353c; conduct ascribed to p- of life, 
426 

Polygamy(i8ts): {see Sex) miss’y require- 
ments deter, 95c; missions taboo, 
119-120; Moslems defend, 119-120 
Popular — see Masses 
Power — see Dominance, Coercion, 
Mastery, Authority, Etc. 
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Prayer: {see Rite, Social Intimacy) psy’l 
analysis, 338b; a primary group 
situation, 359e*360b 
Preaching: {see Evangelism) psy. of 
miss’y p- 45 Iff.,** approach in, 492 
ftn. , 

Prestige: {see Self-regard, Authority ref.) 
def. of, 3 15, ftn.; kinds of, per Ross, 
ihid.\ iniss’y, grips non-Chris’n and 
convert, 6Jl, 274d; of more successful 
group, desired, 274a; of Western 
culture or specific Chris’n features, 
3]5ff.; of m igico-itdigious forces, 
surrounds miss’y, 452c; and mass 
movements, 472d f.; inferiority and 
emotional sei^ibility to source of, 477 
Primitive( -minded): {see Comprehen- 
sion, Interests, Magico-religious, 
Masses, Mores, Proselyting, Protec- 
tive..., Religion, Scientific) and 
economic -social interest in Chris’y, 
274-278; and appeal of Bible, 290b; 
emotion vs reflection in, 473f. 
IVinciples — see Code, Moral, Idea ref. 
l*ROCEDURE Ml this study: {see Des- 
criptive. Categories, Hypotheses, 
Data, Naivete, Rationalization, In- 
trospection, Interpretation ref.; also 
Analysis ref.. Research rof.) 
in preserkt volume, Introd. xix f., 

xxiii ff., App. 1 & IF, also 103b-105, 
194a, ,198, 270-273, 234ff., 365o, 
367f., 371, 440, 448-451, 482, 484, 
495, 535d f.; by chapters, Introd. 

xxiv ff., 510-512; as demanded by 
logic of scientific method, 488-489ff. 

— approach to reactions, effects, etc., 
2; hypotheses, 42a, etc.; e.g., re 
group and individual aspects of re- 
sponses, 55, 433b f.; or, re tlieir 
temporary and instinctive aspects, 
77d-79a 

— criticism of p- in presenting non- 
approval of missions, 198-205; now 
p-- proposed, 204ff., 234-242, 272d’ 
f., 313f.; illus. in analysis" of non- 
approval, 249-270, esp. 208-270; adop- 
tion of urge categories, 512 ftn., not 
vitiating induction, 235 ftn., 313; 
illus. in analysis of approval, 273-360; 
basis for adopting the new procedure, 
App. II; p- for studying typos, 484- 
487; for studying interests supplied 
by effective propaganda, 499 

Profession vs attainment: {see Brother- 
hood; also Comprehension ref.) by 
miss’s, of pacific traits, 10a; by Jap- 
anese nationalists, avowed, 320 ftn. f . 
Progress, brought by Chris’y? 225d 
PRO-MISSIONARY: {e.g., Passive Re- 
ceptivity — “Connivance and Tacit- 
Co-operation”; Active Receptivity — 


“Readiness to Join the New Group”; 
see also Susceptibility, Chris’n, 
Westernization) 

•- in general, 4c f., 22-29, 31, etc.; 
non-Chris’n youth, 92 ftn.; analysis 
of motivation in “Favorable Reac- 
tions,” ch. ix & X 

Propaganda: (^ee Analysis fef.; esp, 
Meth. of Prop, rof., Convert ref.,) 
sectarian, class, nationalistic, etc., 
488h; missions as institutionalized, 
Introd xix 

Propagandist, exploitation of subcon- 
. scions, non -rational inference by, 
462c 

Prophecy, hilfillment of, and conver- 
sion, 458 

Propriety — ctr. Honesty 

Proselyte (ing): {see Moth, of Prop, ref.) 

• non-Chris’n aversion to, natural, 108, 
221b; obligation to, 1 72b; Western 
aversion to non-(.Iiris’n, 220e f.; in- 
comi)rohensible to primitive peoples, 
256, 436a; miss'y program of, 498o 

Prosperity: {see Economic ref., Etc.) 
good fortune of missions in spite of 
persecution, arouses fear in non- 
Ohris’ns, 65b 

Prostitution: {see Sex) Japanese opf)os 0 
miss’s’ anti-prostitution efforts, 119 
ftn. 

Protection: {see CJov’t) non-Chris’ns 
come for, 328-330 

(Self-)Protective devices, kinds of: (see 
Security, Vested Interests; also 
. Analysis ref.) in general, 49d, 97, 

• 216-233, 204ff , 246ff., 345f.; with- 
drawing reactions, 94f.; for intra- 
group fortification, 93c ff., 202b-233, 
2^6ff.; for outward thrust, see 
Counter-attack, also 96c 

— satisfaction of other urges, protec- 
tive, 333, 431 ff.; p-- d-- satisfying 
other^urges, 333o f.; variety of, in 
complex-culture vs primitive groups, 
436b 

— loophole in, chosen for propagandic 
attack, 346; success of influence vs 
church candidacy, dependent on, 
430f., 436b 

(Self-)Protective urge: {see Anger, 
Fear, Inferiority, Etc.; also Instinct 
ref.) 

— elements in s-p- behavior, 205 
ftn., 233, 234 ftn., 538; warding off, 
223; retreat, 94d; anger, 223a; com- 
bative, 78b; counter-attack, 94o 

— as motive in opposition to mis- 

sions, lOff., ch. vii (esp. 204:ff. ch. 
viii (esp. 243f.) 428ff.; operates with 
o#her urges, 205d-207, 231e f.; 

satisfied in group organization, etc., 
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252b f.; motivating approval, 327- 
358; in interest in conduct, 334-343; 
in interest in belief, 343-358 
Provocateurs: {see Vested Interests) 
\o oi)position to missions, e.f/., 20d 
Psychanalysis: {see Transference, In- 
direct ref,) aid in analysis, 241c; 
and indirect satisfaction, 341e f.; 
and conversion, 390e f.; and attrac- 
tion to missions, 4(57 
Psychic vs materialistic motivation of 
rniss’y misunderstood, 72a f. 

Purity: (see Sex ref.) “pure- minded” 
ove^rlook sex mores, 123b 
Quantitative study with compara^>le 
units, needed, Jntroil. xxiva, 520- 
524, with use of units from applied 
psy., 523 

Quest lomiaires, etc., 523 « 

Race(ial): (c/. Nationalism ref., Self- 
regard) r-- ariti])athy, 99f.; r- dif- 
foronce, 99e; color and r-- divisive in 
Cliris’y, 122e; r-- group resentment 
vs Chris’y, 143d f. 

Radical; (see Heresy, Change ref.) non- 
(Jhris’ns made radicals by missions, 
Sic, 83a; non-Chris’n youth, 92 ftn.; 
r-- demonstrate feasibility of new 
course of action, 402c; r--’s view of 
religion, l()7e; r- by temperament? 
3(5 le 

Rationalization(s): (see Idea ref., Proce- 
dui*o ref.) and aversion to change 
102; vesb^d interests offer, 171df.; 
“secondary explanations” of non- 
approval, 107 ff.; sec. oxpl, of non- 
ap})roval differ from professed causes 
of approval, 272e f.; inevitably part 
of reactions vs missions, 242a; of 
candidate for church, 409; clmrcli 
l^rovidos r-- of jjropagandic pA)cess, 
etc., 419cd 

-- inevitable, 529 f. & ftn., 531c; 
criticism of sec. expl., 528; r-- and 
inadequate i)roceduro, 198d f., 528 
ff.; r-- and the urges, 534b 
^Reaction — see Response 
^‘Readiness to Join the New Group”: 

(see Pro-miss’y) 27-29, ch. ix-xiii 
Reasons(ing) — see Procedure ref., Idea 
ref. 

Recognition: (see Self-regard) definition, 
302 

Reflection: (see Idea ref.) Western and 
Eastern reasoning inveighed vs, 
135-138; psy’l preference vs logical 
<lifficulties, 477, 479; at low ebb in 
mass movements, 473; in develop- 
ment towards Cliris’n-ness, 486-487 
Reform: (^ee Change ref.) rise of r-' 
group^, 24; r- movements talae over 
Wesfern features, 151e, 211, 43(5e ft; 


reformers’ invective vs vested inter- 
ests, 163a; religions made “practica- 
ble,” “rational,” “modern”, 227d, 
etc.; r- groups afford option to 
Chris’y, 437ff., 

Rejection — see Anti-miss’y 

RELIGION: (see Magico -religious [an 
anthropologist’s teim for religion], 
8in, Rite, Code ref., CJiurch, I’heol- 
ogy ref.. Literature, ^Values, Lead- 
ers, Sects; also Christy iion-Chris’n, 
Anti-miss’y ref., ITo-miss’y, Com- 
parative Rel.i also Interpretation 
ref.. Interests, Primitive, Ck)mporisa- 
tion ref.. Instinct ref.. Group, Etc.) 

— definition of, in psycho-socio’l 
terms, I lid, 342c, S54b, 350b, 347a; 
considered separate from other fea- 
tures of advanced not primitive 
society, 25(5b f., 437e ff.; religion’s 
primitive function, 258b; psycliology 
ot* Introd. xxa, xxiid, xxiiid, 390f. 

RESEARCH (in missions) (see Sociolog- 
ical, Social Laws, Data, Hypothe,^s, 
“Limitation...,” C’j|so Studies, Con- 
trol. Questionnaire, Judgment, Intro- 
S|)Oction, Psychanalysis; Behavior- 
ism, Quantitative', Correlation, Mul- 
tiple Stimulus: (tlso Analysis ref.) ^ 

— options, 635ff; scientific •measure- 
ments yet to be usect in, 204c, 501; 
tests, 485; biography of individual 
and history of group, .485, 535b; 
logical order in, 488b; goal and 
preparatorv work in, App. 1 & 11, 
esp., 501ff., 520ff., 535ff.; related 
studies, Introd., xxf. 

Resentment: (c/. Anti-miss’y; also 
Anger) early A^siatic, toward 

• Westerner inevitable, 145; early 
Westerners’, toward China, 146; at 
insistence on ^ alien mores, 107ff., 
150, 2()9c; not noted, 362 

Resistance vs missions; (see Anti- 
miss’y) c/. 3a, 30; ch. i (3), iv (2), 
viii(2); prelim, analysis of, 93-97; 
analysis of motivation of, 246ff. 

RESPONSE: (see Stimulus, 3’empo- 
rary, Non-Cliris’n, Anti-miss'y» Pro- 
miss’y, Individual, Group, Masses, 
Analysis ref.. Change ref.) 

— of. Contents, noting terms “be- 
havior,” “non-approval,” “r.eac- 
tions,” etc. 

— change in reaction -arc, 74c, 77d- 
79a, 8()-84; wiyi functional in-ref- 
erence and objective out-reference, 
327 ftn. 

Restlessness from maladjustment of 
behavior and norms, 335a & ff. 

Reverse suggestion: from non-Cliris’n 
group, 431b; and attraction to 
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church, 46(>-4G8; Coue’s Law of 
Reversed Effort, 467 ftn. 

Revivals, 404d 

Rites: {see Prayer; also Religion ref.) 
for expiation or.) forgiveness, as 
compensation, 342d f.; Chris'n r— 
for protection and help, 375c; code, 
ceremonial, prayers, preferred to 
Chris’y’s vague principles, 133e f. 

Rumor, and atjLitiides towards missions, 
55-57, 65e, 71 ff. 

Rural — see Masses 

Sacred Books: (.9ce * Bible, Historical 
Criticism) essential element in com- 
plex-culture group, 41; sacrodness 
impugned, 146 

Scientific — bulk of people non-s-- and 
magical, 277c 

Second generation: of non-CIiris’n peo- 
ples, le; cun cut heresy reiidered safe 
for, 226-228; saturating with revised 
mores, protective, 228; children’s 
interest in Sunday Schools, 290e; 
.•youth’s interest in school, 291; 
youtli and expansive interests, 292- 
294, 348f.; converts from Chris’n 
homes 377b, as demonstration of 
Chris’n mores, 442; s-- g- Chris’ns 
have less conflict, 445 

“Secondary Explanations” — see Ra- 
tionalization 

Security: {see Protective...) as relative 
satisfact’on of urges, 244f., 431d; 
shifted to now group organization, 
252b; iwotec-tive responses and, 327- 
334; satisfaction of urges and, 43 Iff. 

Sects: Chris’n, and misrepresentation of 
Chris’y, 115b; Chris’n, differentiated 
by non-Chris’ns? 115c f.; sectarianism 
reduces miss’y results by half, 49lf 

f:5election: for selection from miss’y 
innovations, by non-Chris’ns, see 
Change ref.; for selective tendencies 
in Imman nature and 'experience, see 
532-534, and Apperception, Instinct, 
Attention, Group, etc. 

Self-confidence — see Self-regard, I^a- 
tionalism 

Self-consciousness — see Self-regard 

Self determination, 150 — c/. Indepen- 
dence 

Selfishness, untenable category of, 362- 
364 

SELF-REGARI), Self-esteem (Recogni- 
tion): {see Social Intimacy, Con- 
science, Jnferiopity, Martyr Role, 
Authority, Individual (ism). Nation- 
alism, Race) 

— def. including self -reference, etc., 
60f., 77b, 301 f., 538-540; group, 
269d; the group and the individual’s, 
302f.; essential element in complex- 


culture group, 41o, 61a 

— rise of individual, national and 
racial self-consciousness as result of 
contact with West, 269c, *1^6c; 
individual illus. of race con sc., ,324; 
group, and aversion to aliens, 77a 
ftn.;... and aversion to Chris’n mis- 
sions, 61, 91c f., 143e, 172b, 153d, 

206f., 222e, 250d f.; by groups 

{see Family, Ca.sto, Nation, Race) 
coalescing, 144c; Moslem group at- 
titude of superiority, 138d, 1 43b, 
226b; Oriental, except in cases of 
separate features, 322; Chris’n grouj) 
attitude of superiority 143, 183a; 
superiority of while race, and, 359b 

-- social relations (adequate self-re- 
gard) and non -approval, 24.3c; as 
i<Himponsatory protest against as- 
.V smned inferiority, Ole; operates with 
protective urge, 540, 94o, 20r)a, 

216b, 223, 23 le f.; group organiza- 
tion as carrier of, 253c; and idealiz- 
ing community standards, 101-103; 
attitude of antipathy or pity, 172b; 
prestige of consistency with modern 
knowledge, 227c 

— in attraction to missions, 301-324; 
where norms are at center of, 335b- 
358; missions provoke self -conscious- 
ness and -evaluation in non-Chris’ns, 
490 

Sensitiveness: {see Self-regard, Nation- 
alivsm) Indian, 146 
Sotting — see Conditioning factors 
Sex: (^ee Appetites, IVostilution, Puri- 
•ty. Polygamy, Family) and reactions 
to missions, llOf., 286f. 

Sin: {see Inferiority, Conscience; also 
Religion ref.) conviction of, 312c; ..., 
iniforiority. and dissatisfaction, 334- 
341; ..., assumes norms, 340d; de- 
pendent on noims, 338b; ...» induced 
by miss’y, 340(5 

Social: {sie Social ..., Self-regard, Indivi- 
dualism), Morals, Group ref.) s- 
featuies of West need revamping for 
East, 151; s-- position as vested 
interest, vs Chris’y, 168ff.; s- effects 
of Chris’y misrepresented, 176e-]78c; 
B- pressure to prevent conversion, 
222f.; s- advantages draw approval 
of missions, 274-287; s- approval 
and intimacy also draw it, 305-324; 
S-- process imitated within, per 
Meade, 429 ftn. 

Social idealism; {see Radical; Ideal ref.) 

Moslem scorn of Chris’n, 124e 
Social intimacy; {see Self-regard, Meth. 
of Prop., Etc.) with miss’y, dis- 
sif^ates misconceirtions missions, 
72; personal as vs impersdhal reac- 
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lions (to missions), original, 224d; 
attracts to missions, 306-314; in- 
^cludes relations with Jesus, God, 
and spirit world, 311-314; miss’y 
utilizes, to convert, 41 Of. 

Social laws: “certified,” 235 ftn.; igno- 
rance of, 530a & ftn. 

Sociology (ical): {ace Procedure ref.. 
Analysis ref., Research lef.) s— 
analysis and our procedure, 202 ftn., 
ftn. on 235-237, 242de, 249ff.; cur- 
rent studies, 595 ftn., 500b;... in ctd- 
tuie contact, etc., Introd. xxf. Jogic, 
criticism, and methodology needed, 
506 

Solidarity — ace Group ref.. Organiza- 
tion ref , Etc. 

Sovereignty, Hindu wishes, in retgion, 
130 * 

Spiritual features of West not wanted, 
151 

Status: {of. Class ref., Self-regard, Group 
ref.) definition, 314f.; motivation of 
miss’y and, 73d; middle classes try- 
ing to increase, 47d; the cause of 
opposition to missions, lOSff.; miss’s 
support imperialistic, status, 173b; 
opposition to missions, and leaders’, 
242d, 250d; missions desired for, 
47d, 314-324 

Status quo; {aee Conservative, Etc.) 
struggle for existenco of, 248; inter- 
ference with, brings protective ro- 
spon.eos, 333e 

STIMULUS: (see Response, 'Teqrporary, 
Indirect, Control; also Group, 
Change, Etc.) in Contents aee ch. i 
(7), etc., etc.; elements ih s-- -response 
sequence confused in “professed 
causes of non-approval,”* 198ff., 
520f; yet setting of that sequence 
provided in them, ftn. on 230f.; psy’l 
processes making it difficult to 
identify s- and response, 528-534*, 
S-- -response accounts necessary, 
236ff., 488ff., 506-508, ftn. on 527f.; 
effective s- in miss’y teelmique, 
498f.; summary of ch. i-x from s- 
response point of view, 610-512 
-- changes its form, 68d, 74c, 77d-79a; 
prepotent s-, 508e f.; substitution of 
S-, 516-518, 630-532; individual 
predetermination toward certain s--, 
632-534; -response applied to group 

* behavior, ^608 

Subconscious; (aee Conflict, Conversion, 
Suggestion, Etc,) s-part of processes, 
433c: incubation of suggestion, 465 y 
467; 8- elusive, 530 

Substitute reaction — aee Stirmilus, In- 
dir®i. Compensation, Etc. 

Suggestion: (aee Indirect, Reverse; also 


Comprehension, Group) and ignor- 
ing of group interests, 433b, 481c; 
“Role of Suggestion” (through group 
agents an(h group patterns) in deci- 
sion re Chris’n group cajididacj’', chi 
xiii; and mass movements, 471-473; 
R- overcoming taboos in mass move- 
ments, 472d 

— Thorndike’s def^lnition, 448 ftn.: 
conditions (sotting) of effectiveness, 
449; valuable for study in lieu of 
scientific investigation, 450c; has 
right of way without counter-s--, 
455a; and evoking of urges, 471; 
and emotion, 473^1-479 
Superiority — see Solf-icgard 
Supernatural, and opposition to mis- 
sions, llO^b 

Susceptibility to missions; (see Pro- 
^ miss’y, liocility, Etc.; also Change 
ref.. Interest ref., Instinct) of simplc- 
culturo or loosely organized groups, 
42-50a, ch- ii(2); economic conditions 
prejudicial to, 46d f.; 243c-245c; of 
complex -culture or higlily organ izVI 
• gi'oups, 52; group organization an(L 
49o-63; and ignorance, 55-79 1 

Suspicion - — see Fear , . 
Symbolical — sec Allegory 
Taboos (tabus): (see Suggestion) defined, 
117e; violation of, arouses aversion, 
117o f.; of eating be;jf, >of alcoholic 
drink, etc., 116e-ll9; of polygamy, 
119-120; and difference in mores, 
arouses opposition, 107ff.,474b 
Technical features of West wanted, 151 
’Temporary: (see Instinct, Stimulus) t-- 
retmoiisos to missions, 2o, 7cd, 8c f., 
* 33, 60a. 68d, 70d.79, also ch. i (1), 

iii; analysis of t-- response, 80d: 
contj^ast of t*-- and more permanent 
resi.)onses, 3ff., 5,5d ff., 80-84 
Testimony — see Judgment 
Tests — see Research ref. 

.Theology (ical): see Autliority, Heresy, 
Atonement, Future i3xistenee, IVa- 
dition, Conscience, Sin; also Idea 
ref.. Religion ref .) non-Chris’n knowl- 
edge of Chris’n, 115; causing rejee;- 
tion of Chris’y, 125-128, 260a, 261a; 
causing partial approval, 2o8e ff.; 
Moslem apologetic vs Chris’y and 
vice versa, 226c 

— Predilection for “truth” of religion, 
135 ftn.; ave.ysion to “fact,” “iiis- 
tory,” etc., in, 135c- 138; protective 
and supporting use of dangerous 
theories (e.g., evolution), 226d-227; 
a suggested basis of interest in t-* 
unrest, 353c; urges expressed in, 357 
Tolerance: (see Connivance..., Gov’t; ctr. 
Manipulation, Anti-miss’y, Etc.) at- 
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tendants on Chris’n services, 28e; 
mere non-Chris’n t» of Cliris’y and 
missions? 84-90, 113a ff., 182e, 258d 
ff., 3()7 ftn.; non-Chiis’n group’s t- 
as related to its organization? 91b, 
157; Moslem t-? 138f., 141f.;. Chris’n 
t-? 139-141, 2G1 ftn.; mutual int-, 
143b; early Ja})anose? 237c 
Tradition: {see Ideology ref.) and group 
organization, 41c; crystalizing groiij) 
(lisappioval of (3iris’y, 138ff. 
“Transfci’ence” to Co(l,^7Sh 
Transition ty])es; (1) gradual sym- 
metrioal integration, (2) dis])ropor- 
tionato develojijneut, (3) emolional 
conflict; see 485-487 k cf, 307-391 on 
t- to church candidacy 
Truth — see Theology. Hpnesty 
Upper Class (os): {see Class ref.) aroused 
to national and racial self-conscious- 
ness, UO; why u-c- approve mis- 
sions, 278-281 
Urgfes — see Instinct 
Values: destroy religious, 143d; Interest 
in, vitally motivated, 354 ff.; Chris’n, 
being altered through ])sycho-soclb’l 
analysis, 3()2*3()5; missions lead to 
now self-evaluation. 490 
Vested Interests: ("hris’n and non- 
* Chris’n leaders, 161-181; non-Chris’n 
vs Chri^^’’y, 86c, 89e, 94c; non- 
('3jns’n/{)f wenting innovation, 2l7f ; 


give “modernized” safe mores to 
youth, 227; derogatory explanation 
of non-Chris’n, 232; religious loaj^lcrs 
protect selves while opposing religions 
change, 242; analysis, sotting, etc., 
264-270 

War: (see Homicide, Profession^..; also 
Coeniion ref.) militaiy exploitation 
of India and Africa, and missions, 
751); early war inevitable botwetai 
East and West, 145; World War and 
nationalism, 150 

Wej;tern (er): {see Alien) iniss’y as, 75a; 
humiliation of, 146 

AVosteruization: (.see Cliango ref.) treat- 
ed in this volume, lutrod.; exam})l(js 
of. If., 15f., 151, etc., 367 ftn., 396e 
fh, 436c ff.; non-Chris’ns predict, 
"ts result of missions, 130; in vail- 
ous reform grou})S, 436ff.; partial, in 
Brahma Somaj, 24; o]:»posjtion to 
Chris’y in spite of, 203; as moans of 
» opposing missions, 213d, 226-228c; 
opposed for solf-def(‘us(‘, 220; vs 
building upon religious lieritage, 2()1 
ftn.; within limits, desired for status, 
320; an interest basis for, 353e 
“Whole for the Fart” {see Com[)i'ehen- 
sion ref.) psy. of, 75e f. 

Woman: {see Sex) Cliris’n customs re, 
obstacles to missions, 123 
Youth --- see Second Ceneration 






